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THE  EXTRACTION   OF  ROOTS— WHEN   IS  IT  IN- 
DICATED  ? 

BY   H.    L.   SAGE. 

A  widely  spread,  if  not  almost  universal  opinion  seems  to 
prevail  vyith  dentists — or  at  least  it  is  usually  borne  out  by 
practice — that  the  root  of  a  tooth,  if  bereft  of  its  crown, 
might  just  as  well  or  had  better  be  removed;  that  it  serves 
no  good  purpose,  its  usefulness  being  gone  ;  that  it  is,  neces- 
sarily, a  source  of  irritation,  or  that  the  deleterious  effects 
resulting  from  its  presence  in  the  alveolus  more  than  coun- 
terbalances the  good  derived ;  in  fact,  the  idea  that  the  ex- 
traction of  a  root,  in  any  instance,  is  a  loss,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  never  occurs  to  many.  And  why  should  it,  when 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  advise,  or  at  least  reluctantly  (?)  con- 
sent, to  the  extraction  of  whole  colonies  of  teeth,  that  might 
just  as  well  be  saved  by  filling,  that  they  may  insert  their 
cheap  substitutes  ?  While  it  is  true  that  many,  perhaps  a 
majority,  of  roots  of  teeth  which  are  presented  to  our  notice, 
are  so  diseased,  filthy,  and  noxious  that  their  presence  in  the 
mouth  is  a  positive  injury,  it  is  equally  true,  that  they  may, 
many  times,  serve  an  important  purpose,  by  remaining  as 
sentinels  to  guard  the  integrity  and  prevent  the  loss  of  the 
hard  tissues  around  them,  and  in  other  ways  be  made  useful. 

Vol.  xxvi. — 2. 
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The  -iaintenanee  of  the  alveoli  and  the  organs  implanted 
therein,  is  sometimes  more  dependent  on  the  preservation  of 
roots  in  a  healthful  condition  than  is  signified  bj  the  usual 
practice  with  regard  to  them.  But  how  seldom  is  any  attempt 
made  to  retain  them  by  appropriate  treatment.  That  there 
are  times  when  the  retention  of  the  roots  of  teeth,  and  tho 
prevention  of  decay  therein^  is  wise  and  desirable,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  show.     Hence  the  inquiry  heading  this  article. 

For  example :  B.  consults  Dr. in  regard  to  the 

feasibility  of  having  an  upper  partial  set  of  teeth  inserted. 
Most  of  the  teeth  back  of  the  cuspidati  are  yet  remaining, 
while  the  latter  are  in  good  condition.  The  left  central  in- 
cisor crown  is  absent,  while  the  root  remains.  The  remain- 
ing incisors  have  cavities  in  each  approxiraal  surface,  some 
of  them  large,  but  the  majority  of  medium  size  "  To  make 
a  good  thing,"  he  is  advised  to  have  all  the  incisors,  including 
the  root,  extracted,  and  a  plate  with  four  front  teeth  inserted. 
Another,  more  conservative,  would  advise  the  extraction  af 
the  root  only. 

What  would  be  the  true  course  here  ? 

First — Fill  the  cavities  in  the  incisors  thoroughly  with 
gold. 

Second — Prepare  the  root  for  tho  reception  of  a  gold 
crown.  But  if  it  is  in  a  doubtful  condition — dead — even 
though  it  has  never  made  trouble,  first  ascertain  if  it  is  in  a 
state  to  receive  it,  which  may  bo  done  by  the  insertion  of  a 
temporary  test -filling  in  the  root  of  floss  silk  saturated  with 
creosote,  and  a  crown-filling  of  oxychloride  of  zinc,  or  gutta 
percha.  If,  after  a  reasonable  time,  trouble  is  experienced, 
with  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  gum,  it  is  obvious,  that 
further  treatment  must  bo  resorted  to  before  filling  with  gold. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  a  gold  crown  inserted  on  a  front 
root  would  be  too  conspicuous,  disfiguring  the  individual. 
Allowing  that  the  objection  is  a  serious  one — which  I  do  not, 
in  comparison  with  the  inconvenience  and  trouble  connected 
with  wearing  a  plate — the  root  may  be  prepared  for  an  arti- 
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ficial  crown,  as  detailed  in  the  Dental  TzWs,  vol.  vi,  p.t?ge  36, 
and  thus  be  protected  from  decay.  But  the  former  method, 
even,  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  insertion  of  a  plate  of 
any  kind,  where  natural  teeth,  or  most  of  them,  are  remain- 
ing ;  for  there  is  not  only  some  inconvenience  attendant  upon 
wearing  it,  but  it  has  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  remain- 
ing te^th,  be  it  ever  so  nicely  adapted  to  the  mouth. 

In  the  act  of  mastication  there  is  more  or  less  movement 
of  the  plate  from  side  to  side,  which  causes  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  irritation  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  mouth,  producing 
the  loss  or  absorption  of  the  hard  tissues,  and  thus  the  teeth 
lose  the  support  therefrom  received,  often  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  elongate,  loosen,  and  drop  out.  A  partial  plate, 
with  isolated  teeth  attached,  can  not  be  worn  without,  in  this 
indireQt  way,  causing  Bome  injury  to  the  adjoining  natural 
teeth. 

Again,  if  it  produces  irritation  of  the  soft  parts,  the  fluids 
of  the  mouth  become  contaminated  or  changed  in  character, 
and  thus  act  upon  the  structure  of  the  teeth. 

In  addition  to  the  above  cited  objections  and  inconveniences, 
the  difficulty  of  speaking  is  increased,  and  mastication  is  less 
perfectly  performed  than  when  the  natural  organs,  or  parts 
of  organs,  are  retained,  and  the  shape  and  contour  of  the 
latter  restored.  The  object  should  be  to  avoid  wearing  a 
plate,  if  possible. 

Again,  suppose,  in  the  above  cited  case,  to  carry  out  the 
illustration,  the  root  is  removed.  From  this  cause,  also,  the 
integrity  of  the  arch  is  impaired;  for  the  loss  of  the  alveolus 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  varying  with  individuals,  soon  after, 
or  in  time,  effected  by  the  process  of  Nature,  who,  upon  its 
accomplishment,  retires  from  the  particular  work  in  that  field 
of  operation,  seemingly  placing  a  limit  on  the  duty  required 
of  the  hard  tissues  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  root, 
which  was  to  sustain  it  in  position,  dead  or  alive;  but  this 
action  having  ceased  upon  its  extraction,  the  adjoining  teeth 
have,  by  its  removal,  also  lost,  in  a  measure,  their  support. 
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Whll^a  there  is  but  one  objection  to  a  well  inserted  gold 
crown  on  the  root  of  a  front  tooth — its  conspicuousness,  but 
which  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  back  teeth- — 
there  are  many  considerations  in  its  favor,  beside  those  which 
have  already  appeared. 

To  the  individual  concerned,  its  presence  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  adjoining  natural  crowns,  so  far 
as  the  sense  of  feeling,  comfort,  and  efficiency  in  operation 
is  concerned,  while  of  its  permanency  and  durability  fur 
years  there  can  be  no  question,  when  the  operation  is  thor- 
oughly and  properly  performed.  Noticeable  instances  of  the 
display  of  good  sense  now  and  then  appear,  in  which  the 
individual,  in  order  to  save  the  remnants  of  the  natural  teeth, 
has  quarters,  thirds,  halves,  and  wholes  of  lost  crowns  re- 
placed with  gold,  rather  than  to  resort  to  artificial  teeth. 

The  natural  functions  are,  on  the  whole,  more  efficiently 
aided  and  conserved  by  the  former  course  than  by  the  latter. 

The  following,  will  afford  an  example  of  a  case  in  which  the 
extraction  of  the  roots  was  not  indicated.  In  a  mouth,  with 
most  of  the  teeth  in  good  condition,  attention  was  directed 
to  the  roots  of  the  left  inferior  six-year  molar,  the  teeth  an- 
terior and  posterior  thereto  being  sound.  The  opposing 
teeth  were  also  sound  and  serviceable,  and  would  have  been 
entirely  so,  had  not  the  superior  six-year  molar  been  deprived 
of  its  antagonizing  tooth ;  so  that  all  that  was  needed  to 
utilize  the  entire  machinery  of  that  side  was  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  loss  of  the  inferior  six-year  molar. 

The  roots  had  formerly  been  abscessed,  treated,  and  the 
pulp  and  crown  cavity  filled,  but  all  traces  of  the  operation, 
excepting,  perhaps,  a  few  particles  of  gold  in  the  extreme 
portion  of  the  root  canal,  had  ceased  to  be  visible. 

The  decay  extended  on  the  buccal  and  lingual  surfaces, 
about  even  with  the  gum,  and  below  it,  on  the  posterior  ap- 
proximal,  or  distal,  a  thin  anterior  proximal  wall  only  being 
left  standing ;  so  that  the  roots  were  deprived  of  very  nearly 
the  entire  crown,  besides  being  extensively  hollowed  out  by 
caries. 
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By  the  exercise  of  patience  and  very  much  care,  tha  rub- 
ber dam  was  adjusted,  though  with  difficulty,  the  root  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  gold  foundation — one  hundred 
and  four  grains  of  gold,  light  and  heavy — and  eleven  and 
one-half  hours  of  time  employed,  and  the  operation  was  em- 
inently successful.  During  the  time  allotted  to  the  malleting 
of  the  gold — an  unbroken  period  of  six  hours — not  a  particle 
of  moisture  obtruded  upon  the  filling,  and  the  tooth  is  now 
as  useful  as  any  of  its  fellows,  and  is  believed  to  be  so  se- 
cured, so  adapted,  so  condensed,  and  so  finished  as  to  insure 
its  retention  for  a  long  time. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  extraction  of  roots  is 
not  advisable.  Persons  whose  teeth  had  presented  the  char- 
acteristics of  hardness,  density,  yellowness;  of  great  firm- 
ness, with  hard,  healthy  gums,  but  which  are  now  worn  down, 
by  occlusion,  nearly  to  the  margin  of  the  latter,  should  not 
permit  the  extraction  of  the  roots,  for  it  is  a  question  whether 
they  are  not,  on  the  whole,  capable  of  greater  usefulness  than 
a  set  of  artificial  dentures  would  be.  We  usually  find  asso- 
ciated with  this  class  of  teeth,  thick,  bulging  alveoli  and  gums, 
which  render  the  insertion  of  serviceable  dentures  quite  diffi- 
cult, and  the  possessor  of  the  former  awkward,  if  not  with 
little  patience  in  the  management  of  substitutes,  especially 
if  he  has  passed  the  prime  of  life. 

But  that  the  extraction  of  roots  is  indicated  when  artificial 
teeth,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  pivots,  are  to  be  adapted 
to  the  mouth,  may,  with  probable  truth,  be  asserted.  In 
most  cases,  the  irritation  produced  by  the  insertion  of  the 
plate  over  roots,  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  remo- 
val, aside  from  the  fact,  that  most  roots  are  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  be  oiFensive  and  deleterious.  Besides,  the  perma- 
nence and  usefulness  of  the  substitute,  is  compromised  and 
hindered  by  their  presence.  In  most  cases,  Nature  is  con- 
stantly at  work  for  the  expulsion  of  roots ;  and  so  it  is  with 
entire  teeth  which  have  lost  their  antagonists  ;  but  the  former, 
if  mounted  with  artificial  crowns  of  gold  (when  the  indica- 
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tions  e'!xist  for  such  a  course),  are  as  likely  to  be  retained  as 
dead  natural  antagonizing  teeth,  which  are  in  a  state  to  be 
tolerated,  for  they  are  then  in  a  condition  to  perform  service, 
the  lack  of  the  ability  to  do  which,  had  previously  placed  Na- 
ture in  more  formidable  antagonism  with  them,  and  hence 
the  attempt  to  expel  them  from  the  alveoli. 

Again,  take  a  person  with  teeth,  in  the  main,  excellent; 
who  has  scrupulous  regard  to  their  cleanliness,  and  is  par- 
ticular in  the  extreme ;  with  none  of  the  incisors  and  canines 
absent;  with  the  crowns  of  the  second  superior  bicuspids,  for 
instance,  gone,  but  the  roots  remaining,  and  not  in  any  man- 
ner exerting  a  deleterious  influence  in  the  mouth,  and  the 
gums  about  them  healthy. 

In  such  a  case,  the  roots,  if  sound,  may  be  utilized  by 
building  crowns  upon  them.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  is  well 
to  fill,  at  least  the  pulp  cavity,  with  gold,  and  thus  preserve 
them,  that  they  may  prevent,  by  their  presence,  the  loss  of 
alveolus. 

Many  dentists  are  of  the  opinion,  that  incisor  and  bicuspid 
crowns  of  gold  can  not  be  rendered  permanent;  but,  having 
had  positive  proof  to  the  contrary,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
concur  with  them  in  this  belief.  In  a  case  like  or  similar  to 
the  foregoing,  the  insertion  of  a  plate  would  seem  to  be  of 
doubtful  expediency,  and  productive  of  m^re  injury  than 
benefit. 

Even  the  lateral  incisors,  which  are  the  smallest  teeth  in 
the  mouth  (if  we  except  the  lower  central),  when  decayed  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  crowns  are  wanting,  may  be  restored 
with  gold — even  the  inferior. 

If  Miss  B.  makes  her  appearance  with  one  of  the  right  or 
left  upper  or  lower  lateral  incisor  roots  bereft  of  its  crown, 
and  the  other  teeth  capable  of  being  made  useful,  it  is  my 
duty  to  advocate  such  a  course,  and  prepare  the  root  by 
treatment,  if  necessary,  and  the  nature  of  the  case  will  war- 
rant it,  for  the  reception  of  a  gold  crown ;  which,  with  its 
one  objection,  of  conspicuousness  or  unnatural  appearance, 
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can  not  overbalance  the  positive  advantages  of  comfod't,  nat- 
ural feeling,  ease  in  speaking,  cleanliness,  heal tlifuln ess, 
preservation  of  the  hard  tissues,  the  adjoining  teeth,  etc. 
This  practice  may  apply,  in  some  cases,  not  only  to  one  but 
to  several  teeth  in  liko  condition. 

Again,  suppose  Mr.  N.,  a  clergyman,  calls.  He  has  an 
excellent  set  of  natural  teeth,  in  form,  structure,  firmness, 
and  regular  appearance,  with  a  good  'physique  to  back  them. 
The  right  superior  cuspidatus  was  filled  seventeen  years  ago, 
the  root  included,  but  three-quarters  or  more  of  the  crown 
has,  by  neglect  or  otherwise,  been  suffered  to  decay  and 
break  down.  It  looks  badly  and  interferes  with  speech 
somewhat,  which  is  unfortunate,  especially  as  he  is  a  pub- 
lic speaker.  It  is  a  very  firm,  healthy  (though  lifeless)  root; 
at  least  it  has  no  pulp — or  periosteum  lining  the  pulp  cham- 
ber. 

What  is  the  course  indicated  here  ? 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  by  previous  preparation 
and  confidence  in  its  integrity,  commence  at  the  end  of  the 
root  canal,  fill,  build  down,  and  restore  the  shape  and 
contour  of  the  tooth.  If  well  done,  there  is  no  question 
about  its  permanence.  Who  would  advocate  extraction  in 
such  a  case  ?  To  do  so  would  be  a  grievous  blunder,  to  char- 
acterize it  by  no  harsher  term. 

Those  who  object  to  contour  fillings  must  confine  their  ob- 
jections to  fifths,  quarters,  and  thirds  of  crowns,  in  which 
full  restoration  to  shape  and  size  may  not  be  unqualifiedly 
essential,  and  then  at  tho  risk  of  being  deem-ed  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  choosing  the  greatest  of  two  evils—- always  provided 
the  consent  of  the  patient  can  be  obtained  to  the  exercise  of 
the  best  judgment  of  the  operator. 

Here  follows  the  recital  of  an  extreme  case.  G.,  a  young 
man  of  sixteen,  calls,  with  a  well  developed  denture.  The 
second  left  inferior  molar  is  extensively  decayed;  the  ante- 
rior wall  is  remaining;  the  buccal  has  lost  one-half  of  its 
substance,   the    lingual   three-quarters,   the   posterior   still 
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more,  and  the  gum  back  of  it  extends  up  nearlj  even  with 
the  grinding  surface  of  the  tooth.  The  pulp,  being  exposed, 
is  destroyed.  The  rubber  dam  is  adjusted  and  secured — 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  difiBculty — the  cavity  is 
prepared,  and,  by  dint  of  patience,  with  other  essential 
virtues  and  qualifications,  the  lost  portions  are  successfully 
duplicated,  so  far  as  gold  can  be  made  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose. In  such  a  case  it  may  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
at  the  anterior  root,  so  far  as  the  insertion  of  gold  is  con- 
cerned. If  so,  substitute  the  oxychloride  of  zinc,  and  fill 
over  it  with  the  former,  making  an  anchorage  in  the  poste- 
rior root,  and  in  other  portions  by  retaining  points  if  neces- 
sary. When  such  an  operation  has  been  pronounced  an 
impossihilily,  it  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  have  been 
enabled  to  overcome  the  more  than  ordinary  difficulties 
necessarily  attendant  upon  it,  and  that,  too,  thoroughly. 

Occasionally,  wisdom  teeth,  even,  will  pay  for  a  good 
share  of  such  attention,  and  not  only  prove  that  it  has  not 
been  bestowed  in  vain,  but  that  the  anathemas  which  have 
rested  upon  these  tardy  accessions  to  the  colony  of  grinders 
have  been  unjustly,  or  with  only  partial  fairness,  hurled 
against  them.  If  H.  has  a  wisdom  tooth  which  requires 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  grs.  of  gold,  and  from  six  to 
twelve  hours'  time  to  restore  it  to  usefulness,  can  the  expen- 
diture of  time,  skill,  strength  and  material  be  counted  lost? 
Not  when  the  results  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  undertak- 
ing. 

We  have  an  illustration  of  a  different  class  of  teeth  in 
the  case  of  Miss  C.  They  are  soft  and  chalky;  the  enamel 
is  thin,  and  the  cavities  are  numerous  and  mostly  large. 
The  superior  central  incisors  are  abscessed,  and  will  require 
treatment.  After  the  disease  is  removed  and  the  roots  are 
filled,  one-quarter  of  the  crown  will,  in  each  case,  require  to 
be  restored  in  shape  and  contour  with  gold.  Five  of  the 
bicuspids  will  also  need  attention — presenting  cavities  for 
simple  and  compound  fillings.     All  of  the  inferior  incisors 
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will  need  approximal  fillinga.  The  crowns  of  the  inferior 
canines  are  absent,  though  the  roots  remain,  with  healthy 
but  exposed  pulps.  To  insure  good  results  and  stability  for 
the  fillings,  the  latter  must  be  extirpated,  the  roots  filled, 
and  the  crowns  restored  to  natural  shape,  contour  and  size, 
with  goM,  and  the  remaining  teeth  treated  as  above  indi- 
cated; and,  with  reasonable  care  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  she  may  yet  receive  from  them  an  invaluable 
amount  of  service. 

There  is  another  class  of  cavities,  in  which  the  decay 
presents  a  different  appearance  from  that  usually  manifested, 
which,  though  not  exactly  coming  under  the  heading  of  this 
paper,  may  yet  receive  a  passing  notice,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing, may  be  cited  as  an  extreme  but  not  imaginary  case, 
and  as  the  representative  of  others  similarly,  if  not  so  badly 
affected. 

M.  has  a  lateral  incisor  in  which  the  caries  have  formed  a 
wide  channel  entirely  around  it,  with  the  exception  of  quite 
a  narrow  partition  of  tooth  substance  on  the  lingual  or 
palatine  surface.  On  the  labial  surface,  most  of  the  enamel 
has  been  destroyed — a  portion,  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  length  of  the  crown,  near  and  across  the 
cutting  edge,  only  remaining  intact — and  so  in  nearly  the 
same  proportion  with  the  mesial  and  distal  surfaces,  leaving, 
as  nearly  as  may  be  described,  a  hollow  cylinder  of  dentine 
inclosing  the  pulp,  which,  though  not  quite  exposed,  has 
barely  escaped.  By  restoring  the  lost  portions  the  gold  will 
very  nearly  encircle  the  tooth,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
an  enamel-pointed  gold  crown. 

Here  is  a  most  delicate  operation.  The  retaining  points 
must  be  made  with  great  care,  in  order  not  to  impinge  upon 
the  pulp ;  and  to  avoM  fracture,  the  preparation  of  the 
cavity  must  be  conducted  with  much  caution — and  for  the 
same  reason  the  malleting  of  the  gold  eminently  so — while 
in  every  step  taken,  the  manipulation  must  necessarily  be 
characterized  by  great  delicacy  of  touch.  Entire  protection 
from   moisture  must  also  be  secured,  while  the  gold  should 
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be  so  annealed  as  to  combine  the  qualities  of  softness  and 
adhesiveness ;  the  pellets  should  be  small  or  loosely  rolled, 
and  the  instruments  employed,  mostly  those  with  fine  points 
and  serrations. 

Here,  success  will  crown  earnest  efforts  when  guided  by 
skillful  hands,  as  it  has  before  done  in  cases  of  a  like  nature, 
and  thus  this  lateral  incisor  placed  in  a  smiling  condition  for 
years,  even  though  it  may  have  been  pronounced  past  filling 
with  anything  excepting  a  second-class  material. 

"  For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these:  'it  might  hate  been!'  " 

And  with  regard  to  the  teeth,  people  sometimes  realize 
this,  after  reaping  the  consequences  of  indifference,  neglect, 
excesses,  and  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  This  or 
that  looth  ''might  have  been  preserved,"  has  the  same  sad 
truth  accompanying  it,  and  comes  echoing  back  to  many  of 
us  with  an  emphasis  which  we  fully  realize,  and  the  personal 
application  of  which  we  shall  never  cease  to  regret. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  foregoing  examples,  the  design 
has  been  to  illustrate  a  few  general  principles,  which  may 
be  applied  in  practice  to  many  cases  of  a  nature  similar  to 
those  herein  specified. 

Is  it  too  much  to  assert  that  all  roots  which  can  be  made 
useful — without  compromising  the  carrying  out  of  more 
weighty  measures  or  methods  of  procedure  which  promise 
better  results,  if  such  there  may  be — should  bo  preserved, 
and  if  in  a  healthy  condition,  maintained  therein;  or,  if  not, 
made  so,  if  practicable ;  while  those  with  no  good  purpose 
to  subserve,  and  whose  presence  is  an  injury,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain?  Let  us  not,  in  cases  over  which  we 
have  control,  sacrifice  the  greater  advantage  for  the  less,  or 
unnecessarily  destroy  that  for  the  loss  of  which  we  can  not 
fully  compensate. 

The  field  of  conservative  dentistry  is  large,  "with  ample 
scope  and  verge  enough"  for  the  fuH  exercise  of  our  limited 
faculties  when  engaged  in  that  direction.     While  it  would 
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Beem  that  means,  methods  and  appliances  have  attained  to  a 
degree  of  efficiency  beyond  the  reach  of  further  progress,  we 
are  daily  convinced,  by  the  logic  of  events,  that  there  are 
yet  undeveloped  resources  from  which  to  recuperate  the 
latent  energies  of  the  profession. 


MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY— ITS  DECLINE  AS  AN 

ART. 

BY   DR.   H.   A.    SMITH. 

Read  before  the  Ohio  State  Society  December  6,  1871. 

Any  one,  who  has  observed  with  care  the  proceedings  of 
Dental  Associations  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  could 
not  fail  to  have  noticed  a  gradual  decline  of  interest,  on  the 
part  of  the  profession,  in  the  department  of  mechanical  den- 
tistry. 

In  our  own  society,  since  its  organization  in  1866,  campar* 
atively  little  time  has  been  given  to  the  consideration  of  this 
subject.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  what  has  been  said 
was  not  always  of  a  character  to  aid  in  elevating  this  specialty 
to  its  proper  place  as  an  art. 

When  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  it 
is  usual  to  attribute  it  to  the  introduction  and  general  use  of 
vulcanite  and  other  cheap  bases  for  artificial  teeth. 

The  use  of  the  inferior  bases  has  done  very  much  in  fixing 
the  estimate  which  both  the  public  and  profession  have  of  me- 
chanical dentistry.  Yet  there  is  another  cause  which,  in  my 
judgment,  underlies  this — 'a  cause  that  has  had  the  effect  to 
lower  the  standard  of  art  in  other  departments  than  this  spe- 
cialty of  ours.  I  refer  to  a  marked  tendency  of  the  age  to 
render  art  mechanical. 

In  'painting  it  takes  form  in  attempting  to  re-produce  by 
mechanical  means,  as  in  the  chromo-lithograph,  the  "  subtle 
delicacies  of  color  in  good  pictorial  art,^'  which  can  be  alone 
produced  by  the  dexterous  hand  of  the  trained  artist. 
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]' 
In  architedure  it  is  observed  in  the  frequent  reproduction  of 

styles  or  forms,  especially  those  which  may  be  produced  by  ma- 
chinery, giving  to  the  streets  of  our  cities  an  effect  which  is 
cold  and  formal ;  also,  in  the  cheap  and  insecure  manner  of 
building,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  said  a  man's  house  is 
his  castle. 

In  our  furniture  the  same  tendency  is  too  often  observed, 
by  sacrificing  the  true  design  and  usefulness  of  the  article  to 
a  gaudy,  perishable  style,  profusely  decorated  with  machine 
carvings. 

This  tendency  to  render  art  mechanical  became  apparent 
in  mechanical  dentistry  when  artificial  teeth  were  first  success- 
fully  molded. 

It  is  usual  to  assert,  and  it  is  generally  believed,  that  the 
period  when  carved  teeth  were  abandoned  and  mechanically- 
made  teeth  used  in  their  stead,  marked  an  era  of  great  ad- 
vancement in  mechanical  dentistry.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  may  be  shown  that  this  was  the  starting  point  in  the 
decline  of  true  artistic  mechanical  dentistry. 

This  is  not  so  apparent  to  us  now,  as  it  would  have  been 
had  the  art  of  carving  teeth  been  practiced  at  a  period  when 
the  tendency  we  have  named — to  re  produce,  cheaply  and 
rapidly,  all  classes  of  art  work — had  not  prevailed.  As  it 
is,  the  art  of  carving  teeth  may  properly  be  said  to  have  be- 
come a  lod  art  before  it  was  yet  fully  developed.  Most  of 
us,  however,  have  seen  specimens  of  such  teeth  that  gave  ev- 
idence of  a  talent  in  this  direction,  which,  had  it  been  en- 
couraged and  developed,  would  have  produced  a  race  of  car- 
vers of  artificial  teeth  who  would  have  taken  a  high  rank  as 
true  artists.  Skilled  in  the  use  of  the  hands,  they  also 
would  have  exercised  the  intelligence  and  emotions,  the  use 
of  which  are  essential  to  rise  above  the  mere  mechanical  op- 
erator. 

Being  successful  in  manufacturing  single  teeth,  it  natu- 
rally followed  that  blocks  of  two  or  more  should  be  fashioned 
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in  the  same  way.     "When  this  was  done  the  decline  of  the  art 

was  still  more  noticeable. 

In  the  use  of  single  teeth,  with  gum,  good  results  were 
produced,  in  the  hands  of  the  trained  dentist.  Their  use 
gave  him  some  freedom  in  the  arrangement,  and  every  case 
from  his  hands  had  the  merit  of  his  own  individuality.  When 
single  teeth  without  gum  were  used,  the  gum  being  after- 
wards supplied,  still  more  satisfactory  and  natural  artificial 
teeth  were  made.  Although  the  dentist  may  have  sacrificed 
somewhat  his  conceptions  of  the  appearance  of  the  case,  in 
using  teeth  shaped  by  another,  he  still  had  left  sufficient  lati- 
tude to  exercise  the  artistic  spirit. 

Now,  let  a  man,  trained  in  such  a  school  of  artificial  den- 
tistry, be  compelled  to  use  teeth  manufactured  in  blocks,  will 
he  not  find  himself  fettered?  Having  been  arranged  and 
fashioned  by  another,  ho  can  not  change  the  character  and  ex- 
pression— if,  indeed,  they  possess  such  qualities — neither  can 
he  adapt  the  teeth,  one  to  the  other,  as  he  would  like.  Being 
fixed  and  rigid  in  arrangement,  they  muse  be  placed  as  de- 
signed in  the  beginning.  The  most  he  can  do  is  to  arrange 
the  several  blocks  with  close  fitting  joints  and  smooth  gum. 
If  the  case,  when  placed  in  the  mouth,  has  any  of  the  ele- 
ments of  an  artistic  set  of  teeth,  the  dentist,  if  he  is  a  con- 
scientious man,  will  be  compelled  to  give  a  large  share  of  the 
praise  to  the  designer  and  raolder  of  the  blocks  which  he  has 
used? 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  jon,  when  selecting  teeth  from 
the  great  variety  before  you,  that  whatever  of  the  artistic  ele- 
ment there  is  left  in  mechanical  dentistry  is  due  largely  to 
the  designer  and  moldcr  of  the  teeth  ?  The  dentist, 
who  exercises  his  intelliojence  and  skill  in  selecting:  a  set 
of  artificial  teeth  for  his  case,  may  be  an  artist,  in  some  de- 
gree ;  but  is  not  he  who  has  shaped,  arranged  and  colored 
them  for  his  use,  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  ?  Yet 
the  occupation  of  the  former  we  would  regard  as  professional^ 
and  the  latter  that  only  of  a  skilled  workman. 

Vol.  XXVI. — 3. 
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HoWever  we  may  differ  as  to  the  extent  of  the  influence 
the  cause  we  have  named  has  had  in  lowering  the  standard  of 
mechanical  dentistry,  both  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
and  the  profession,  all  will  agree  that  the  introduction  and 
use  of  vulcanite  and  other  cheap  bases  has  had  a  tendency 
to  rapidly  bring  the  art  down  to  nearly  the  level  of  a  trade. 

It  may  be  stated  as  an  axiom  in  the  practice  of  dentistry, 
as  well  as  in  the  arts  generally,  that  the  use  of  an  inferior 
material  induces  inferior  workmanship.  The  artist  does  not 
expend  his  time  and  talents  upon  a  subject  wrought  in  a  per- 
ishable material.  In  order  to  call  forth  his  best  efforts,  ho 
must  have  constantly  before  him  the  idea  that  his  work  will 
be  lasting. 

Ruskin,  in  one  of  his  works  on  art,  relates  that  tradition 
tells  us  that  Michael  Angelo  was  once  commanded  to  mold  a 
statue  out  of  snow,  by  Pietro  di  Medicii,  and  that  he,  in  obe- 
dience, executed  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  Michael  Angelo's 
fame  still  lives,  but  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  habit- 
ually spend  his  time  and  talents  upon  a  material  that  would 
perish  with  the  seasons.  He  wrought  in  the  enduring  mar- 
ble, and  his  reputation  is  as  lasting  as  time. 

The  use  of  the  precious  metals  in  mechanical  dentistry 
gives  us  the  assurance  of  great  durability,  and  no  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  care  is  thought  to  be  wasted.  The  thought 
that  a  set  of  artificial  teeth  cannot  be  of  any  permanent  value 
necessarily  induces  a  hurried  and  careless  habit  of  manipula- 
tion and  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  art.  Besides,  there  is 
something  in  the  working  of  these  metals — their  solidity  and 
power  to  resist  chemical  change — their  value — that  cultivates 
steadiness  of  hand  and  caution.  Hence  we  often  see  work  of 
this  kind  that  seems  to  have  been  made  with  the  dentist's 
whole  heart  and  soul  in  it. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  training  which  the  use  of 
the  precious  metals  in  mechanical  dentistry  gives  the  student 
was  admirably  adapted  to  fit  him  for  operative  dentistry ;  and 
it  is  true  that  it  teaches  him  the  precision  and  firmness  of  hand 
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80  essential  to  success  in  this  department.  On  the^  \ .  er 
hand,  the  working  of  vulcanite  aud  other  cheap  bases  induces 
a  hurried,  loose  and  infirm  style  of  manipulation  that  is  nec- 
essarily fatal  to  good  results  in  operations  upon  the  natural 
teeth. 

Inferior  workmanship  implies  inferior  workmen.  Hence 
we  find  the  mechanical  department  crowded  with  dentists  who 
have  come  into  the  profession  without  either  the  cost  of  time 
or  money.  They  are  too  often  men  who  are  a  reproach  to 
the  calling,  since  their  only  ambition  appears  to  be  to  manu- 
facture the  greatest  number  of  sets  of  artificial  teeth  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  time  or  thought.  In  the  commercial 
world  the  public  appear  to  discriminate  in  most  occupations 
between  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled.  The  brick-layer  is 
paid  more  than  the  man  who  mixes  his  mortar.  But  in  me- 
chanical dentistry  the  tendency  is  to  force  the  competent  den- 
tist down  to  a  level  with  the  inferior  man,  by  placing  him  di- 
rectly in  competition  with  the  latter.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  field  is  almost  entirely  abandoned  to  those  who  have 
no  conception  of  what  belongs  to  a  true  art  calling.  Tho9e 
of  the  profession  who  have  the  training  and  the  ability  to  de- 
velop the  true  artistic  spirit  of  mechanical  dentistry  have  had 
their  interest  enlisted  in  other  departments  of  dentistry,  and, 
very  naturally,  they  have  ceased  to  talk  upon  this  subject, 
as  was  once  the  custom. 


OHIO  STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY— ADDRESS  OF  DR. 
GEO.  W.  KEELY,  RETIRING  PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society  : 

At  this,  our  sixth  annual  meeting,  our  devout  gratitude  is 
due  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  for  having  so  gra- 
ciously bestowed  upon  us,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
past  year,  the  inestimable  blessings  of  health  and  a  general 
prosperity.  We  should  surely  fail  in  performing  our  whole 
duty  if  we  suffered  these  bounties  of  Providence  to  be  be- 
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stowed  in  vain,  and  not  receive  them  gratefully  and  apply 
them  industriously  for  the  advancement  of  our  general  in- 
terest. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  steady  advance  made  in  the  dental  profession 
throughout  the  State — particularly  in  the  more  ennobling 
feature  of  saving  the  natural  teeth.  ^lay  wo  not  justly  claim 
that  the  influence  of  this  Society  had  much  to  do  in  bringing 
about  this  commendable  emulation  to  excel  in  this  special 
department? 

I  feel  that  I  can  not  let  this  occasion  pass  without  con- 
gratulating you  upon  the  liigli  toned  position  taken  by  this 
Society — being  in  advance  of  any  other. 

At  its  organization  a  committee  of  most  experienced  mem- 
bers was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  every  ap- 
plicant for  membership,  thoroughly,  as  to  his  professional 
qualifications,  and  to  investigate,  as  far  as  possible,  his  moral 
and  professional  standing  in  the  community  where  he  re- 
sided. 

Such  great  caution  has  been  observed  in  this  direction, 
that,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  member  has  been  arraigned 
for  violating  the  *'  Code  of  Ethics,"  or  for  unprofessional 
conduct  of  any  description. 

It  is  true  (and  we  regret  its  mention),  that  a  few,  who  were 
with  us  for  a  time,  have  been  dropped  from  the  roll  of  mem- 
bership for  continued  absence  and  non-payment  of  dues. 
This  is  a  great  source  of  regret  to  us ;  for  our  object  is  mu- 
tual improvement  and  the  regeneration  of  the  profession  in 
our  State. 

These  absent  ones  will  never  have  a  realizing  sense  of  their 
great  loss;  but  far  greater  is  the  misfortune  attending  the 
confiding  patients  they  serve. 

We  also  mutually  agreed  not  to  take  a  student,  unless  he 
possessed  a  good  English  education  and  good  moral  charac- 
ter,  and    for    a    pupilage    not    less   than    two   years,   and 
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pledging  him  to  take  a  regular  course  of  lectures,  at  some 
reputable  dental  college,  at  the  close  of  his  service. 

This  was  a  stride  forward,  taken,  perhaps,  by  no  other  so- 
ciety in  existence.  A  few  men  have  adhered  to  this  idea  for 
years. 

But  when  a  society,  with  the  controlling  influence  of  ours, 
binds  its  members  to  such  a  principle,  its  benign  influence 
will  be  felt  and  a  rnpid  advance  made.  This  society  was  the 
first  to  institute  an  organized  effort  in  petitioning  its  State 
Legislature  to  pass  a  law  regulating  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  much  coveted  object  required 
time,  patience  and  untiring  perseverance  on  the  part  of  those 
who  knew  no  such  word  as  fail. 

We  have  in  this  law  all  that  the  most  sanguine  should  rea- 
sonably demand.  The  compliance  with  its  provisions,  thus 
far,  has  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  friends,  al- 
though many  have  gone  before  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
and  qualified  themselves  to  practice. 

And  now,  as  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  all  who  are 
practicing  dentists  in  Ohio  will  be  required  to  have  a  certifi- 
cate, as  proof  of  being  law-abiding  men,  it  is  the  impera- 
tive dut}'-  of  this  So3iety  to  take  some  definite  action  in'  re- 
gard to  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions. 

At  our  last  meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  '*  that  no 
one  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this  Society,  unless 
he  have  a  diploma  from  some  reputable  dental  college  or  a 
certificate  from  the  State  Board  of  Examiners." 

This  action  was  certainly  eminently  proper  and  right,  and 
a  duty  this  Society  owed  to  itself  and  its  reputation. 

The  Legislature  imposed  upon  us  the  responsibility  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  time  had  then 
come  when  this  step  should  be  taken. 

Gentlemen,  the  fondest  wish  of  my  heart  is  that  every 
dentist  in  our  whole  country  should  be  fully  qualified  to  prac- 
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tice,  and  that  every  one  in  our  great  State  should  become 
active  and  live  working  members  of  this  body. 

God  grant  that  the  time  may  soon  come,  when  an  intelli- 
gent people  will  demand  of  every  operator  all  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  accomplish,  and  when  no  more  banners  will  be 
seen  "  hanging  on  the  outer  walls,"  disgracing  an  honorable 
profession. 

We  organized  for  the  vigorous  fight  had  with  the  "  Boston 
Monopoly,"  and  within  the  coming  year  its  continued  extor- 
tionate and  unjust  demands  should  be  legally  tested,  and 
success  will  doubtless  attend  the  effort. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  on  this  subject,  in  addition 
1 0  what  Avas  so  ably  set  forth  last  year  by  my  predecessor. 

I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  this  Society  take  meas- 
ures to  raise  a  fund  to  endow  professorships  in  the  "  Ohio 
College  of  Dental  Surgery,"  and  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  new  and  more  commodious  edifice  in  some  more  eligible  lo- 
.  cation  at  Cincinnati. 

The  College  is  owned  and  controlled  by  an  association  of 
stockholders,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  dental 
profession. 

Every  one  should  feel  it  his  duty  and  privilege  to  contrib- 
ute his  mite  for  the  benefit  of  this  institution,  which  has  been 
doing  such  a  noble  work  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

I  would  also  suggest  rescinding  the  by-law  requiring  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  nominate  candidates  for  the 
various  offices  for  each  ensuing  year. 

Under  this  rule  it  is  the  general  understanding  that  one  of 
the  two  candidates  presented  for  each  office  must  be  elected, 
which  has  been  the  result  up  to  the  present  time. 

I  would  have  no  member  of  this  body  thus  trammeled,  but 
let  the  question  be  an  open  one,  and  every  one  free  to  vote 
for  whom  he  prefers ;  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he 
who  "works  the  wires"  for  his  own  elevation  will  certainly 
insure  his  defeat. 
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As  the  ante-rooms  attached  to  this  hall  are  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  various  committees,  it  is  desirable  they  be  re- 
served for  this  purpose,  and  the  dental  depots  be  located  at 
Major  Blount's  Hotel. 

Your  Executive  Committee  have  furnished  you  with  sub- 
jects for  discussion  which  claim  your  careful  attention ;  and 
this,  with  the  regular  order  of  business  and  the  various  mis- 
cellaneous matters  incident  to  our  meetings,  furnish  you  a 
great  amount  of  labor  to  perform. 

Attend  to  one  thing  at  a  time.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  bur- 
then the  Chair  with  unnecessary  motions  and  amendments.. 

Concentrate  your  thoughts,  and  speak  directly  to  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  Give  us  the  substance — and  if  any  of 
you  have  "Bunkum"  speeches  reserve  them  for  occasions 
less  important. 

Be  courteous  in  debate,  ever  remembering  how  easy  it  is 
to  be  polite  and  gentlemanly. 

Thanking  you  for  your  patient  and  kind  attention,  I  bid 
you  welcome  to  your  duties — welcome  to  your  labors,  and 
thrice  welcome  to  your  pleasures  in  social  intercourse. 


PROF.  WRIGHT  AND    OPERATIVE   DENTISTRY. 

BY   W.    E.    DRISCOLL. 

In  the  Dental  Register  of  October,  1871,  is  a  paper 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  C.  M.  Wright,  on  Operative  Den- 
tistry. 

The  Professor's  conclusions,  where  supported  by  the  nec- 
essary facts,  are  excellent.  But  if  some  of  his  deductions 
are  not  without  this  recommendation  to  our  serious  consid- 
eration, it  certainly  devolves  upon  him  yet  to  prove  it.  He 
says  :  "At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Association, 
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at  Naihville,  Dr.  Forbes  excused  himself  for  not  being  .able 
to  make  himself  heard,  on  the  ground  of  having  lost  his 
teeth  by  'first-class  dentistry/  Thousands  of  mouths  are  in 
like  condition."  No  dentist  worthy  the  name  needs  be  told 
that  the  assertion  that  thousands  of  mouths  are  toothless 
from  "first-class  dentistry"  is  utterly  reckless,  both  of  facts 
and  the  consequences  of  sucb  mischievous  teaching.  If  true, 
it  -would  brand  the  talented  and  educated  of  the  profession 
as  a  band  of  charlatans  that  should  be  suppressed  and  pun- 
ished by  law. 

The  worst  effect  of  such  declarations  is  to  throw  the  weight 
of  what  influence  the  name  of  the  writer  may  have  against 
the  elevation  of  those  who  are  doing  so  much  to  degrade  our 
specialty  from  its  just  rank  among  the  other  professions. 

It  may,  also,  as  the  writer  seems  to  expect,  lower  his  own 
standing  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  laboring  to  make 
our  calling  honorable.  Were  such  a  charge  true,  he  would 
owe  it  to  humanity  to  prove  its  truth ;  but,  instead,  he  con- 
.tents  himself  with  the  naked  assertion.  Since  committing 
himself  to  such  an  extent,  he  owes  it  to  himself,  also,  to  pro- 
duce some  evidence  to  justify  such  a  charge. 

Further  on  Prof.  W.  says :  "A  great  many  men,  who  have 
come  into  the  profession  within  ten  years,  in  our  State,  have 
never  seen  a  soft  foil  filling,  and  do  not  know  the  advan- 
'tages."  We  only  notice  this  to  say  that,  if  true,  it  is  a  sub- 
ject well  worth  the  attention  he  calls  to  it.  A  dentist  that 
does  not  know  the  advantages  of  soft  foil,  when  indicated, 
has  indeed  much  to  learn,  just  as  those  "elegant  operators 
ithrouiihout  the  South"  have,  "who  use  soft  or  non-adhesive 
gold  entirely  ;"  either  of  which  may  be  aptl}^  compared  with 
other  doctors  who  have  one  remedy  for  all  stages  or  varieties 
of  a  given  disease. 

But  our  essayist  is  dissatisfied  because  so  much  more  is 
■being  said  of  adhesive  foil  than  soft  foil. 

It  occurred  to  us,  sometime  ago,  that  the  extra  amount  of 
i.attcntion  adhesive  foil  was  attracting  at  present,  Avas  because 
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it  was  taken  as  granted  that  everybody  knew  how  to  filTsuch 
cavities  as  were  suitable  for  soft  foil,  or,  if  he  did  not,  the 
subject  was  exhaustively  treated  in  every  text  book  upon  op- 
erative dentistry  before  the  profession,  and  that  all  the  real, 
late  improvements  have  been  made  with  adhesive  foil,  and 
consequently  must  be  talked  and  written  about,  if  shared  by 
the  profession  at  large.  And  we  suspect  that  if  the  Pro- 
fessor had  thought  of  this  he  would  have  been  saved  the  few 
random  shots  he  aimed  in  this  direction. 

This  writer  throws  another  sop  to  tliose  who,  instead  of 
industriously  striving  to  excel,  are  puzzling  themselves  "  how 
not  to  do  it,"  when  he  ridicules  the  use  of  the  rubber  dam. 
It  is  useless  to  multiply  words,  but  we  do  not  envy  the  man 
who,  after  becoming  sufficiently  familiar  with  this  grand  in- 
vention to  entitle  his  opinion  to  any  consideration,  can  speak 
of  it  in  a  way  that  would  lead  a  beginner  to  believe  it  a 
humbug,  and  that  "a  little  napkin"  was  just  the  thing  in- 
stead. 

His  reflections  on  the  practice  of  describing  methods  of 
operating,  or  publishing  figures  of  patterns  of  pluggers  in 
the  dental  periodicals,  if  not  intended  to  make  light  of  such 
action,  certainly  has  that  tendenc}^,  and  so  it  will  be  felt  by 
those  who  have  so  offended.  Wc  had  supposed  that  every 
one  who  reads  these  periodicals,  or  attended  these  societiesj 
felt  benefited  by  these  things.  If  not,  why  should  there  be 
societies  or  periodicals?  He  says  we  have  advanced  too  far 
already;  that  "  w^e  need  a  little  retracing  of  steps."  These 
will  be  delightful  words  of  cheer  to  the  "rear  guard." 
There  always  were  some  who  preferred  a  leveling  doivn  to  a 
leveling  up.  This  "retracing  of  steps"  will  put  them  in 
the  advance  by  that  royal  road  that  Ave  had  been  taught  did 
not  exist — one  leading  to  eminence  w'ithout  labor. 

Bring  the  advance  down  to  them  and  they  will  declare  it  a 
grand  thing.  Like  Bludsoe  in  a  fight,  the  Professor  has 
been  'awkward  and  keerless  "  of  facts  ;  something  that-may 
answer  with  the  sensational  newspaper  writer,  but  illy  be- 
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comers  a  contributor  to  a  scientific  journal.  In  the  former, 
everything  is  made  to  do  duty  to  sensation  and  amusement ; 
in  the  latter,  everything  should  bend  to  the  truth. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  A  DIFFICULT  CASE. 

BY   J.    C.    CRAVENS. 

I  wished  to  fill  the  second  inferior  bicuspid,  the  cavity  be- 
ing posterior  proximal,  and  so  sensitive  as  to  almost  throw 
the  patient  into  spasms.     His  cheeks  were  very  fleshy,  his 
neck  short,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  a  drill  in   posi- 
tion to  sink  a  retaining  point  in  the  cavity,  although  I  had 
chiseled  through  from  the  grinding  surface.     I  determined 
to  fiisten  entirely  upon  the  grinding  surface,  but  to  do  this  I 
needed  something  to  consolidate  the  gold  against  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cavity.     I  thought  of  the  solid  steel  matrix,  pro-" 
posed  by  somebody  in  the  Cosmos,  I  think,  about  a  year  ago. 
Deeming  the  solid  steel  too  hard  to  shape,  and  believing  its 
unyielding  nature  rendered  it  impracticable  even  after  it  was 
shaped,  I  thought  of  another  simpler  appliance.     To  make 
mi/  matrix  I  took  the  annealed  end  of  a  thin  separating  file, 
which  I   bent  to  almost  fit  the   tooth  I  wished  to  fill,  and 
placed  it  in  position,  and  drove  a  hard  hickory  wedge  tightly 
between  the  steel  and  the  first  molar.     It  fitted  closely  to  the 
margins  of  the  cavity  when  the  pressure  of  the  wedge  was 
brought  to  bear  against  it,  and  was  soft  enough  to  well  adapt 
itself  and  too  hard  to  crowd  into  the  cavity. 

I  began  in  the  bottom  of  this  flattened  cavity  and  built  up 
my  gold  until  I  could  anchor  it  on  the  grinding  surface,  j- 
have  finished  up  that  filling,  and  take  pleasuie  in  saying  th./- 
the  margins,  cervical  and  all,  are  as  good  as  I  have  ever  see.. 
in  a  grinding  surface  filling  of  a  molar  tooth. 


Proceedings  of  Societies. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  DENTAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society 
was  held  in  the  Temple  of  the  I.  0.  0.  F.,  at  Columbus, 
December  5,  1871.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11 
o'clock  A.  M.,  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Taft,  second  Yice  President, 
and  proceedings  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  New- 
ton. 

A  large  number  responded  to  the  call  of  the  roll.  The 
minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  B.  T.  Spellman,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Member- 
ship, requested  all  persons  desiring  membership  to  meet  the 
committee  after  the  morning  session. 

The  Committee  on  Dental  Ethics  made  a  partial  report, 
and  were  granted  time. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  Taft,  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  the  advisability  of  holding 
a  general  quiz  each  day  during  the  sessions  of  the  body. 
The  Chair  appointed  Drs.  J.  Taft,  B.  T.  Spellman  and  E.  C. 
Sloan. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Herriott,  all  dentists  in  the  city  were 
invited  to  sit  as  corresponding  members. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Jennings,  first  Vice  Presi- 
dent.    Minutes  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Watt,  the  first  subject  for  discussion 
was  laid  on  the  table,  to  be  taken  up  at  a  future  time,  and 
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the  second  subject,  "  Filling  Teeth,"  was  then  taken  up  and 
discussed  by  Drs.  Spellman,  Watt  and  Herriott. 

The  Committee  on  "  Quiz  "  reported  as  follows  : 

"Your  committee  would  report  that  they  have  considered 
the  subject  of  holding  daily  quizzes  during  the  sessions  of 
this  meeting,  and  would  recommend  that  a  general  exercise  of 
this  character  be  held  twice  each  day,  viz. :  at  the  opening 
of  the  morning  session  and  at  the  opening  of  the  night 
session,  to  continue  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each;  the 
subject  matter  of  such  exercises  being  chiefly  such  as  per- 
tain to  practice  in  its  various  details.  They  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Your  com- 
mittee would  suggest  that  the  exercises  be  chiefly  oral,  but 
written  questions  are  admissible.  We  would  suggest  as 
conductor  for  this  evening's  session.  Dr.  Geo.  Watt;  to- 
morrow morning,  Dr.  C.  R.  Butler;  to-morrow  evening,  Dr. 
H.  A.  Smith;  Thursday  morning,  F.  II.  llehwinkle ;  Thurs- 
day evening,  W.  M.  Herriott. 

J.  Taft, 

B.  T.  Spellman, 

E.  C.  Sloan." 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  discussion  of  "Filling  Teeth"  was  continued  by  Drs. 
Smith,  Behwinkle,  Blount,  Buffott,  C.  R.  Taft,  N.  wl!  Wil- 
liams, I.Williams,  Kelsey  and  Porter,  after  which  C.  R.  Taft 
read  an  essay  on  Filling  Teeth,  which  Avas  w^ell  received  by 
the  meeting,  and,  on  motion,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Publication.  The  essay  was  discussed  by  Drs.  Blount, 
E.  J.  Waye,  Watt,  Butler,  J.  Taft  and  Spellman. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Blount,  Dr.  P.  G.  C.  Hunt,  of  Indianap- 
olis, Ind  ,  was  elected   an  honorary  member  of  this  Society. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  reported  the  following  as 
worthy  of  membership:  Samuel  Clippenger,  of  Toledo,  and 
J.  Frank  McGinnis,  of  Bellefontaine.  Report  received  and 
the  persons  duly  elected  by  vote. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  7J  o'clock  P.  M. 
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EVENING    SESSION.  ' 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 

The  evening  "  quiz,"  being  the  first  thing  in  order,  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  Watt  in  a  very  spirited  manner. 

The  subject  under  discussion  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
session  was  resumed  and  carried  on  by  Drs.  Butler,  Watt, 
Ilerriott,  i^pellman,  H.  A.  Smith,  J.  Taft  and  Ciippenger. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  laid  over  till  to-morrow 
morning. 

The  Chair  appointed  Drs.  J.  Taft,  C.  R.  Butler,  A.  A. 
Blount  and  P.  G.  C.  Hunt  Committee  on  Clinic  Operations,  to 
occupy  the  time  from  8  A.  M.  till  10 J  A.  M.  of  the  second 
day. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock  A.  M.  next  day  for  clinics 
and  lOJ  A.  M.  for  business. 

MOHNING    SESSION — SECOND    DAY. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  il  o'clock  A.  M.  by  Dr.  Jen- 
nings.    Minutes  read  nnd  approved. 

Dr.  Spellman,  from  the  Committee  on  Membership,  re- 
ported the  following  as  suitable  for  membership :  J.  W. 
Lyder,  Alliance;  Ch is.  Welch,  Wilmington;  J.  11.  Siddall, 
Canton;  J.  M.  Segar,  Akron;  S.  R.  Beckwith,  Kinsman, 
and  E.  L.  Perry,  Milan. 

Report  received  and  the  persons  duly  elected. 

Quiz  was  called  by  Dr.  Butler,  appointed  to  conduct  it, 
who  was,  at  his  own  request,  excused. 

Dr.  J.  Taft  offered  the  following: 

"  Resolved^  That  two  Normal-Class  Clinical  operators  or 
teachers  be  appointed  by  the  Society  annually,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  answer  any  calls  by  the  profession  in  the  State 
for  clinical  instruction,  and  any  additional  assistance  practi- 
cable, whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  the  profession  in  any 
given  locality  shall  unite  in  extending  such  invitation,  and 
be   responsible    for   the   expense  incurred   in    filling   such 
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requi^sition,  including  a  salary  for  such  services  as  shall 
hereafter  be  agreed  upon." 

After  discussion  by  Drs.  J.  Taft,  Butler,  Watt,  Rehwinkle, 
J.  H.  Warner,  Berry  and  C.  R.  Taft,  the  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  report  upon  suitable  persons  to  act  as 
clinical  teachers  for  the  coming  year. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 

The  Chair  announced  Drs  B.  T.  Spellman,  L.  Buffett  and 

C.  R.  Taft  as  committee  on  appointment  of  clinical  teachers. 
The  certificate  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Templeton,  a  member  of  the 

Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society,  was  presented  by  the 
Secretary,  and,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Watt,  Dr.  Templeton  was 
invited  to  participate  in  the  proceedings,  and  also  to  convey 
the  kind  greetings  of  this  Society  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Dental  Society. 

Dr.  Watt  also  moved  the  appointment  of  a  delegate  to 
the  latter,  and  that  Dr.  Templeton  be  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society.  Adopted  unani- 
mously. 

On  motion,  Dr.  J.  Taft  was  appointed  delegate  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society  in  1872. 

On  motion  of  Dr  Kelsey,  the  subject  of  "  Filling  Teeth  " 
was  passed,  and  the  next  subject,  "  The  Treatment  of  Den- 
tal Irregularities,"  was  taken  up  and  fully  discussed  by  Drs. 
Berry,  Watt,  Rosson,  Herriott,  J.  II.  Warner,  Butler,  Sedg- 
wick, Buffett  and  Blount. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  passed. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  G.  W.  Keely,  Presi- 
dent, regretting  his  absence. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Blount,  a  committee  consisting  of  Drs. 

D.  R.  Jennings,  J.  Taft  and  F.  H.  Rehwinkle,  was  appointed 
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to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  this  body 
relating  to  the  departure  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Williams,  an  active 
member  of  this  Society,  to  a  foreign  field  of  professional 
usefulness. 

On  motion,  Dr.  Smith  read  a  paper  from  Dr.  Keely,  Presi- 
dent, which  was  received  and  referred  to  the  Publishino" 
Committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Spellman,  Chairman  Membership  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  G.  W.  Cooly,  of  Athens,  was  recommended  for 
membership,  and,  being  balloted  for,  was  elected. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three  to  nominate  officers  for 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  was  appointed,  as  follows  : 
B.  F.  Kosson,  E.  J,  Waye  and  A  A.  Blount. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  five  to  nominate  officers  for 
State  Society,  consisting  of  M.  DeCamp,  W.  P.  Horton, 
Saml.  Clippenger,  H.  A.  Smith  and  N.  W.  Williams,  was 
appointed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Berry,  the  Rubber  question  was  taken 
up,  and  discussed  by  Drs.  Berry,  Rehwinkle,  Wright,  J.  H. 
Warner,  H.  A.  Smith,  Butler  and  Horton. 

On    motion    of  Dr.  Horton,  a  committee    of  three  was 
appointed  to  report  to  this  Society  what  action  it  had  better 
take  upon  the  subject  of  rubber.     The  Chair  appointed  Drs. 
Horton,  Rehwinkle  and  Berry. 
Adjourned  to  meet  at  7J  P.  M. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Society  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Jennings.     Minutes  read. 

Dr.  Smith  being  absent,  on  motion.  Dr.  Butler  was  called 
to  conduct  the  quiz,  which  he  did  with  interest  and  benefit  to 
all  present,  as  the  subject  of  destroying  nerves  was  pretty 
fully  ventilated. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  Dr. 
Taft's  resolution  on  clinical  teachers  reported,  through  Dr. 
Spellman,  the  names  of  Dr.  Corydon  Palmer,  of  Warren, 
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Dr.  Will  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  C.  R.  Batler,  of 
Cleveland. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  the  persons  named 
unanimously  elected. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Watt,  the  subject  '^Dental  Medicine'* 
was  called  and  discussed  by  Drs.  Watt,  Spellman,  J.  Taft 
and  Butler. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  DeCamp,  the  time  of  holding  the  elec- 
tion for  State  Society  officers  was  changed  until  IJ  o'clock 
P.  M.  third  day. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  9  o'clock  to-morrow. 

MORNIXG   SESSION — THIRD    DAY. 

Society  called  to  order  by  Dr.  D.  R.  Jennings,  President. 
Minutes  read  and  approved. 

The  committee  to  select  delegates  to  the  American  Den- 
tal Association  reported  the  following  persons,  who  were 
elected  to  represent  this  Society  in  said  ^Association  :  I. 
Williams,  A.  Berry,  S.  Clippenger,  B.  F.  Rosson,  VV.  M. 
Herriott,  E.  J.  Wayc,  E.  C.  Sloan,  M.  DeCamp,  W.  H. 
Sedgwick,  F.  II.  Rehwinkle,  A  A.  Blount,  J.  Taft,'  D.  R. 
Jennings,  A.  F.  Price,  J.  W.  Lider.  J.  Buffett,  W.  XL  Sedg- 
wick, Committee. 

On  motion,  the  morning  quiz  was  passed,  and  the  subject, 
"Bases  for  Artificial  Teeth,"  was  taken  up  and  discussed  by 
Drs.  Herriott,  Watt,  Kelsey,  J.  II.  Warner,  Clippenger  and 
Rosson. 

The  hour  having  arrived  to  report  officers  for  the  coming 
year,  M.  DeCamp,  Chairman,  reported:  The  committee,  B. 
F.  Rosson,  E.J.  Waye  and  A.A.Blount,  to  report  members 
of  State  Board  of  Examiners,  report  that  they  have  fully 
considered  the  whole  matter,  and  unanimously  recommend 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the 
present  outgoing  members,  Dr.  J.  Taft  and  Dr.  F.  H.  Rehwin- 
kle, of  this  Board,  have   filled  the  office,  they   be    elected, 
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which,  on  motion,  was  unanimously  concurred  in  by  a  rising 
vote. 

Dr.  Taft  thanked  the  Society  for  this  recognition  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Taft,  it  was  resolved  to  pay  a  salary  of 
$30  per  annum  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  for  his  ser- 
vices, this  to  include  the  Secretary  of  this  present  meeting. 

The  subject,  "  Dental  Bases,"  was  continued  under  dis- 
cussion by  Drs.  Berry  and  J.  Taft. 

An  essay  was  presented  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Smith  upon  this 
subject. 

Dr.  Rosson  gave  a  written  notice  that  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  he  would  move  the  addition  to  the  by-laws  that  offi- 
cers of  this  Society  shall  be  nominated  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Dr.  R.  G.  Warner,  of  Columbus,  H.  W.  How,  Chillicothe, 
and  W.  II.  Carter,  London,  were  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Membership,  and  unanimously  elected. 

Dr.  Smith's  paper  was  discussed  by  Drs.  Herriott,  Reh- 
winkle,  Butler,  Smith,  Templeton,  Watt. 

N.  W.  Williams,  C.  R.  Butler  and  B.  F.  Rosson  were 
appointed  an  additional  committee,  to  whom  were  referred 
alfbilis. 

The  committee  appointed  to  give  expression  to  the  sense^ 
of  this  Society  relative  to  the  departure  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Wil- 
liams, would  report : 

"  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  esteemed  professional 
brother.  Dr.  N.  W.  Williams,  is  about  to  change  his  field  of 
labor  from  this  to  a  foreign  country,  we  are  fully  conscious 
that  the  profession  of  this  State  is  about  to  lose  a  most 
valuable  co-laborer  in  its  earnest  work  of  elevating  and 
extending  its  usefulness.  We  are  loth  to  part  with  him,  and 
as  colleagues,  greatly  regret  his  departure;  but,  as  warm 
personal  friends,  wish  him  *  God  speed,'  and  that  he  may 
realize  all  his  hopes  and  expectations.     We  congratulate  the 
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community  which  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  his 
professional  services.  His  patients  may  rest  assured  that 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  who  is  in  every 
respect  qualified  to  represent  American  Dentistry  anywhere. 

*'  D.  R.  Jennings, 
''F.  H.  Rehwinkle, 
"J.  Taft." 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  IJ  o'clock  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Minutes  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Williams,  from  the  Auditing  Committee, 
reported  bills  to  the  amount  of  §133.50,  which  were  ordered 
to  be  paid. 

The  hour  having  arrived  for  the  election  of  officers, 
bsilloting  was  had,  with  the  following  result : 

B.  F.  Spellman,  Warren,  President. 

I.  Williams,  New  Philadelphia,  1st  Vice  President. 
E.  C.  Sloan,  Ironton,  2d  Vice  President. 

C.  R.  Taft,  Mansfield,  Recording  Secretary. 

C.  R.  Butler,  Cleveland,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

L.  Buffett,  Cleveland,  Treasurer. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Watt  was  called  to  conduct  the  President- 
elect to  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Rubber  reported  the  following: 

"Your  Committee  on  the  Rubber  matter  would  report 
that,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  abvisable  for  the  Society  to  choose 
a  committee  of  five  to  have  full  control  and  take  such  meas- 
ures in  reference  to  resisting  the  claims  of  the  Rubber 
Company,  and   employ  a    lawyer,  and    to    take   steps    for 
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obtaining  funds,  &c.,  as  the   committee  may  deem    proper, 
and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

W.  P.  HoRTON,     1 

A.  Berry,  >  Committee, 

F.  H.  Rehvvinkle,  j 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  approved,  and  F. 
H.  Rehwinkle,  H.  A.  Smith,  W.  P.  Horton,  I.  Williams  and 
Cr.  W.  Keely  were  appointed  said  committee. 

.  The  committee  appointed  to  take  action  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Dunn  made  the  following  report,  which,  on  motion,  was 
adopted  : 

'•Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  G-od,  in  whose  hands 
are  all  things  and  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out,  to  re- 
move from  his  earthly  labors  Dr.  Gr.  VV.  Dunn,  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  this  Society ;  therefore  be  it 

^^Mesolved^  That  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society  hears  with 
deep  regret  of  his  depirture  'beyond  that  bourne  from 
whence  no  traveler  returns.' 

'•'•Resolved^  That  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  this  Society  is 
hereby  tendered  the  members  of  the  bereaved  family  in 
their  great  loss. 

''^Resolved,  That  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  engrossed 
upon  the  minutes  of  this  Society,  and  that  the  Secretary  is 
hereby  requested  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

On  motion,  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  on 
Rubber. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Watt,  Dr.  0.  H.  James  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  this  Society. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  standing  committees 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

Executive  Committee— L.  Buffett,  B.  F.  Rosson,  R.  G 
Warner, 


/Av/i, 
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On  Membership — I.  ^^  illiaras^  A.  A.  Blount,  J.  M.  Porter. 

On  Publishing  and  Dental  Ethics— J.  Taft,  Geo.  AYatt,  C. 
R.  Butler. 

Dr.  Watt,  the  retiring  Treasurer,  reported  as  follows  :  Bal- 
ance on  hand  after  paying  all  bills  allowed  §241.17;  trans- 
ferred to  Treasurer  elect,  $241.17. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Will.  Taft,  M.  DeCarcp  and  C.  Palmer 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  obtain  the  names  of  all  den- 
tists in  the  State. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  made  the  follov/ing  reports, 
which,  on  motion,  were  accepted : 

The  Examining  Board  begs  leave  to  report  that  it  has 
held  two  meetings  since  the  annual  meeting  of  December 
7th  and  8th,  1870.  The  first  was  at  Cleveland,  on  the  first 
Wednesday,  being  the  7th  day  of  June,  1871,  at  which  the 
following  named  c;indidates  appeared  for  examination,  viz.  ; 
J.  E.  Robinson,  Rollin  Horton,  S'.  B.  Barnham,  R,  R.  Pee- 
bles, Cleveland,  Cuyahoga  county  ;  Dov/  F.  Wemple,  San- 
dusky, Eric  county;  J.  T.  Barclay,  Robert  Bell,  Columbiana. 
Columbiana  county  ;  C.  B.  Knowlti)n.  Elyria,  Lorain  count}^:. 
S.  B.  Beckwithy  Kinsman,  Trumbull  county  ;  H.  S.  Clark, 
Beverly,  Washington  county;  James  II.  Peterson,  S.  D. 
Stewart,  Akron,  Summit  county  ;  Charles  R.  Sabin,  Lima, 
Allen  county;  Wm.  Beilharz,  Bucyrus,  Crawford  county; 
E.  Tibbltts,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  county  ;  D.  T.  D.  Dyshe, 
Lebanon,  Warren  county.  These,  after  full  examination, 
were  granted  certificates  to  practice  dentistry  in  this  State. 

The  name  of  W.  A.  Porter,  Dal  ton,  Wayne  county,  was 
inadvertently  omitted  from  the  list  of  those  examined  at  the 
annual  meeting,  and  is  here  inserted. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  at  the  American  House, 
Columbus,  on  the  Gth  and  7th  days  of  December,  1871,  at 
which  there  appeared  for  examination  the  following  named 
candidates,  viz. :  George  W.  Cooley,  Athens,  Athens  county; 
J.  M.  Segur,  Akron,  Summit  county  ;  E.  L.  Perry,  Milan, 
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Erie  county:  H.  W.  Howe,  Cliillicothe,  Ross  county;  Chas. 
C.  Beilliarz,  Tiffin,  Seneca  county;  Wm.  II.  Carter,  London, 
Madison  county ;  C.  H.  Leaman,  Dayton,  Montgomery 
county;  R.  Gr.  Warner,  Columbus,  Franklin  county;  Sam'l 
T.  Boggess,  Jackson,  Jackson  county;  L.  T  .Beilharz, 
Fremont,  Sandusky  county  ;  James  J.  Erwin,  Newton  Falls, 
Trumbull  county;  Fredrick  K.  Thorpe,  Cleveland,  Cuyahoga 
county;  George  Hall,  Lima,  Allen  county  ;  L.  D.  Converse, 
Urbana,  Champaign  county;  Jesse  A.  Dunn,  Columbus, 
Franklin  county :  \V.  W.  Woodward,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
county. 

These,  after  due  examination,  were  granted  certificates  to 
practice  dentistrj^ 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Taft,  President. 

W.  P.  HoRTOX,  Secretary. 

December  7th,  1871.— -The  Board  of  Examiners  would 
eubmit  the  following  financial  report  as  a  summing  up  of  its 
whole  transactions  to  date : 

Number  of  Certificates  issued,  56  at  §25  .  .  $1,400  00 
Expenses  for  printing,  stationery,  stamps,  and  per 

diem  for  members  of  Board,  .         .  ,         922  45 

Paid  cash  Treasurer  of  State  Society,  .         .     477  55 


^1,400  00 
Respeetfally  submitted, 

J.  Taft,  President. 
W.  P.  HoRTGN,  Treasurer^ 

On  motion,  the  Society  then   adjourned   to   meet  on  the 
Srst  Wednesday  in  December,  1872. 
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THE  DENTISTS  — KENTUCKY  STATE  DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION— HOW  IT  WAS  ORGANIZED,  BY 
WHOM,  AND  FOR  WHAT  PURPOSE. 

In  April,  1865,  a  call  was  issued  by  some  of  ouf  most 
prominent  dentists  for  a  meeting  of  the  profession  in  this 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Dental  Association. 
The  Association  was  in  pursuance  of  the  call  organized, 
composed  of  members  of  the  profession  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and 
was  called  the  Central  States  Dental  Association. 

This  Association  having  accomplished  its  work  (i.  e.)  of 
stimulating  the  organization  of  other  associations  in  a  por- 
tion of  these  States,  it  was  thought  best  to  discontinue  it. 
In  the  meantime  the  old  Kentucky  Society  died  out.  Then,, 
in  order  to  revive  it,  and  to  found  the  new  one  on  a  more> 
permanent  basis,  and  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  pass  the  law  asked  for,  a  charter  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation 'was  asked  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  granted^ 
whereby  the  following  persons,  viz.:  Wm.  M.  Rogers,  D.  D. 
S.;  W.  G.  Redman,  D.  D.  S.;  W.  H.  Sbadoan,  D.  D.  S.;  S. 
Driggs,  D.  D.  S. ;  F.  Peabody,  D.  D.  S. ;  W.  H.  Goddard, 
D,  D.  S.;  A.  S.  Talbert,  D.  D.  S. ;  S.  Griffith,  D.  D.  S  ,  and 
G.  S.  Jones,  D.  D.  S.,  and  their  successors,  were  created  a 
body  corporate  and  politic,  to  have  perpetual  succession, 
with  the  privilege  of  holding  property  to  the  value  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  (S10,00a). 

By  the  power  thus  granted  in  the  charter,  a  majority  of 
the  incorporators  met  at  the  rooms  of  Drs.  Goddard  and 
Peabody,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  officers  to  serve 
one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Since  the  organization  they  have  adopted  a  constitution 
and  rule  of  order  for  their  government,  under  which  tho 
Association  is  now  working. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  first  named  members  the 
following  i  C.  E.  Dunn,  D,  D  S.;  J.  W.  Grant,  D.  D.  S;  J. 
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F.  Canine,  D.  D.  S.,  and  G.  W.  Priest,  D.  D.  S.  Drs.  Tal- 
bert  and  Griffith  declined  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  were  dropped.  It  will  be  seen  that  none  but 
graduates  in  dental  science  are  as  yet  members. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  stimulate  the  profes- 
sion in  the  State  to  a  higher  order  of  qualification,  to  create 
a  more  brotherly  feeling  in  the  profession,  and  to  advance 
the  interest  of  the  profession  generally. 

The  rules  adopted  for  the  admission  of  members  in  the 
Association  are,  first :  Graduates  of  any  regular  dental  col- 
lege, who  are  in  good  standing  in  the  profession,  are  admit- 
ted without  an  examination.  Those  who  are  not  graduates 
are  required  to  undergo  an  examination  by  the  Board  of 
Censors,  who  recommend  them  to  the  President,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  issue  to  such  as  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  a 
diploma  or  certificate  of  qualification,  which  admits  the 
holder  to  membership,  and  to  all  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  profession  in  the  State.  This  diploma  does  not 
confer  upon  the  candidate  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  (Doctor  of 
Dental  Surgery),  but  simply  serves  as  an  evidence  of  quali- 
fication, and  protects  the  holder  against  all  laws  that  may 
hereafter  be  enacted.  The  diploma  is  granted  to  all  mem- 
bers, Avliether  they  are  graduates  in  dental  surgery  or  not. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Association  to  collect  a  library  of 
valuable  works  on  dentistry  and  the  collateral  branches,  to 
procure  a  microscope  of  high  powers,  and  to  supply  it  with 
a  large  collection  of  anatomical  and  dental  specimeas,  and 
to  provide  a  cabinet  for  the  benefit  of  the  members. 

The  aim  of  the  members  is  to  make  this  one  of  the  best 
societies  in  existence.  They  are  working  quietly  but  surely, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  will  see  one  of  the  best  and  most 
prosperous  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  couatry. 

The  time  of  meetings  is  annually,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
June,  and  continue  three  days.  In  addition  to  that,  they 
have  adopted  a  system  of  semi-monthly  meetings,  which  are 
held  on   he  first  and  third  Tuesday  nights,  at  the  rooms  of 
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the  Louisville  Dental  Infirmar}^  No.  16  McDowell's  block, 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Green  streets.  The  object  in  holding 
these  monthly  meetings  is  to  aiford  an  opportunity  to  the 
members  throughout  the  State  of  visiting  and  being  at  the 
meetings  more  frequently  than  they  otherwise  would   have. 

In  connection  with  the  Association,  tbey  have  established 
an  infirmary,  for  the  double  purpose  of  affording  dental  ser- 
vices to  the  worthy  poor,  and  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to 
the  members  of  witnessing  each  other's  operations,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  give  to  their  patients  the  combined  skill  of 
the  profession — for  such  it  is.  These  operations  are  of  in- 
calculable benefit  in  many  instances. 

We  hope  to  see  this  Dental  Association  prosper.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Association  is  not  to  accumulate  large  numbers 
of  members,  but  to  get  good  men — men  who  will  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  Association,  and  not  a  reproach. 


A  New  Iodine  Paint. — Dr.  J.  Warring  Curran  recom- 
mends [Medical  Press  and  Circular,  August  3,  1870,)  the 
following  paint  as  as  an  excellent  application  in  cases  of 
glandular  enlargement  and  scrofulous  disease?;,  wherein  ioiline 
is  called  into  requisition.  Rub  down  half  an  ounce  of  iodine 
and  a  like  quantity  of  iodide  of  ammonium  in  a  Wedgewood 
raortir,  and  gradually  dissolve  it  in  twenty  ounces  of  recti- 
fied spirit;  to  this  add  four  ounces  of  glycerine,  shaking 
well  tiie  solution.  Iodide  of  ammonium,  the  author  thinks, 
is  a  more  powerful  absorbent  than  io'iide  of  potassium. — 
Medical  Neivs  and  Library. 
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VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS,  DELIVERED  TO  THE 
GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  BELLEVIEW  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE,  MARCH  2,  1871. 

BY  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  M.  D. 

Parkman  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Pliysiology  in  the  Medical  School 
of  Harvard  University. 

>;j  ^li  -j^  Yet  pause  a  moment  before  jou  infer  that  jour 
tencliers  must  have  been  in  fault  when  they  furnished  you 
with  mental  stores  not  directly  convertible  to  practical  pur- 
poses, and  likely  in  a  few  years  to  lose  tlieir  place  in  your 
memory.  All  systematic  knowledge  involves  much  that  is 
not  practical,  yet  it  is  the  only  kind  of  knowledge  -whicli  sat- 
isfies tlie  mind,  and  systematic  study  proves,  in  the  long  run, 
the  easiest  way  of  acquiring  and  retaining  facts  which  are 
practical.  There  are  many  things  wliich  we  can  aiford  to 
forget,  which  yet  it  was  well  to  learn.  Your  mental  condi- 
tion is  not  the  same  as  if  you  had  never  known  what  you 
now  in  vain  try  to  recall.  There  is  a  perpetual  metempsy- 
chosis of  thought,  and  the  knowledge  of  to-day  finds  a  soil  in 
the  forgotten  facts  of  yesterday.  You  pan  not  see  anything 
new  in  the  season  of  the  guano  you  placed  last  A^ear  about 
the  roots  of  your  climbing  plants,  but  it  is  blushing  and 
breathing  fragrance  in  your  treliised  roses;  it  has  scaled 
your  porch  in  the  bee-haunted  honey-suckle  ;  it  has  found  its 
way  where  the  ivy  is  green  ;  it  is  gone  where  the  woodbine 
expands  its  luxuriant  fo1iao;e.  *  *  -'^      • 

Your  present  plethora  of  acquirements  will  soon  cure  itself. 
Knowledge  that  is  not  wanted  dies  out  like  the  eyes  of  the 
fishes  of  the  Mammoth  Cave.  When  you  come  to  handle 
life  and  death  as  your  daily  business,  370ur  memory  will  of 
itself  bid  good-by  to  such  inmates  as  the  well-known  fora- 
mina of  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  familiar  oxides  of  methyl- 
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ethyI-a*myl-pbenyl-amraoniura.  Be  thankful  that  you  have 
once  known  them,  and  remember  that  even  the  learned  igno- 
rance of  a  nomenclature  is  something  to  have  mastered,  and 
may  furnish  pegs  to  hang  facts  upon  which  would  otherwise 
have  strewed  the  floor  of  memory  in  disorder.      ^        * 

A  certain  amount  of  natural  ability  is  requisite  to  make 
you  a  good  physician,  but  by  no  means  that  disproportionate 
development  of  some  special  faculty  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  genius.  A  just  balance  of  the  mental  powers  is  a  good 
deal  more  likely  to  be  useful  than  any  single  talent,  even 
were  it  the  power  of  observation,  in  excess.  For  a  mere 
observer  is  liable  to  be  too  fond  of  facts  for  their  own  sake, 
so  that,  if  he  told  the  real  truth,  he  would  confess  that  he 
takes  more  pleasure  in  a  "post  mortem  examination  which 
shows  him  what  was  the  matter  with  a  patient,  tlian  in  a  case 
which  insists  on  getting  well  and  leaving  him  in  the  dark  as 
to  its  nature.  Far  more  likely  to  interfere  with  the  sound 
practical  balance  of  mind  is  that  speculative,  theoretical  ten- 
dency which  has  made  so  many  men  noted  in  their  day, 
whose  fame  has  passed  away  with  tlieir  dissolving  theories. 

>i<  *  ^  :^  il<  ^ 

I  warn  you  against  all  ambitious  aspirations  outside  of 
your  profession.  Medicine  is  the  most  difficult  of  sciences 
and  the  most  laborious  of  arts.  It  will  task  all  your  powers 
of  body  and  mind  if  you  are  faithful  to  it.  Do  not  dabble 
in  the  muddy  sewer  of  politics,  nor  linger  by  the  enchanted 
streams  of  literature,  nor  dig  in  far-off  fields  for  the  hidden 
waters  of  alien  sciences.  The  great  practitioners  are  gene- 
rally tiiose  who  concentrate  all  their  powers  on  their  busi- 
ness. If  there  are  here  and  there  brilliant  exceptions,  it  is 
only  in  virtue  of  extraordinary  gifts,  and  industry'  to  which 
very  few  are  equal.  *  * ,  * 

The  public  is  a  very  incompetent  judge  of  your  skill  and 
knowlednre,  but  it  oives  its  confidence  most  readilv  to  those 
who  stand  well  with  their  professional  brethren,  whom 
the'y  call  upon  when  they  themselves  or  their  families  are 
sick,  whom  they  choose  to  honorable  offices,  whose  writings 
and  teachings  they  hold  in  esteem.  A  man  may  be  much 
valued  by  the  profession  and  yet  have  defects  wdiich  prevent 
his  becoming  a  favorite  practitioner,  but  no  popularity  can  be 
depended  upon  as  permanent  which  is  not  s.inctioned  by  the 
judgment  of  professional  experts,  and  with  these  you  will 
always  stand  on  your  substantial  merits.       ^^         ^         ^ 
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If  there  happened  to  be  among  my  audience  any  person 
who  wished  to  know  on  what  principles  the  patient  should 
choose  his  physician,!  should  give  him  these  few-prepepts  to 
think  over  :  •<?;:-:.-*'- ^ 

Choose  a  man  who  is  personally  agreeable  ;  for  a  daily  visit 
from  an  intelligent,  amiable,  pleasant,  sympathetic  person 
will  cost  you  no  more  than  one  from  a  sloven  or  a  boor,  and 
his  presence  will  do  more  for  you  than  any  prescription  the 
other  will  order. 

Let  him  be  a  man  of  recognized  good  sense  in  other  mat- 
ters, and  the  chance  is  that  he  will  be  sensible  as  a  practi- 
tioner. 

Let  him  be  a  man  who  stands  well  with  his  professional 
brethren,  whom  they  approve  as  honest,  able,  courteous. 

Let  him  be  one  whose  patients  are  willing  to  die  in  his 
hands,  not  one  whom  they  go  to  for  trifles  and  leave  as  soon 
as  they  are  in  danger,  and  who  can  say,  therefore,  that  he 
never  loses  a  patient. 


Poisoned  by  Mercury  from  a  Tooth  Filling. — -The 
following,  from  a  Nebraska  paper,  shows  that  the  "  amalgam 
question"  receives  some  attention  in  the  West:  "Last  Wed- 
nesday evenins:  the  intelli";ence  was  noised  about  that  Mr. 
John  0.  Smith,  a  middle-aged  man,  unmarried,  who  lived  in 
a  J- mail  house  next  west  of  the  residence  of  S.  W.  Allen,  was 
dead.  It  was  known  in  town  that  he  had  been  suffering  for 
some  days  with  a  swelled  face  and  neck,  coming  from  a  tooth, 
which  Dr.  Keef,  of  Marysville,  had  lately  filled,  but  his  death 
was  not  thought  possible.  Dr.  Sprague  attended  the  deceased 
at  first,  but  afterwards  called  Drs.  Davis  and  Buffon,  all  of 
whom  agreed  that  he  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  mer- 
cur}^  present  in  the  amalgam  used  in  filling  one  of  his  teeth. 
The  filling  had  salivated  the  unfortunate  man,  and  as  the  in- 
side of  his  mouth,  throat  and  windpipe  swelled,  respiration 
w^as  hindered,  and  it  finally  ceased  altogether. 

"Poultices  were  applied,  and  other  means  used  to  reduce 
the  swelling,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Mr  Smith  died  about  7 
o'clock  Wednesday  evening. 

"By  request  of  a  number  of  the  citizens.  Coroner  Bu- 
chanan next  day  ordered  a  'po^t  mortem  examination  to  be 
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made  of  the  lemains  and  an  inquest  to  be  held.  Dr.  Davis 
made  the  examination,  opening  the  chest  and  taking  out  the 
lungs,  and  also  extracting  the  filled  tooth.  No  signs  of  any 
other  disease  were  found  except  that  caused  by  the  mercury, 
and  it  was  made  clear  to  t:ie  jury  by  the  Doctor  that  this 
caused  the  deuth. 

* ^-^^ic  jury^vvtrs-t?offlpTTS^d-ef-4tre  foil owrng-ptrsons  ?  L-jpir 
Cpffin/0»,F.  Buclianan,  Joseph  Sadnders,  James  Charles-,  n"..' 
J.  Dunn,  Ov-M.  Enlow.  "  j 

]  "  S.  W.  Allentestified  that  Mr.  S.  had  asked  him  to  see  a 
dentist  for  him  ;  that  Mr.  S.  aftervvards  told  him  that  he  had 
been  to  see  Dr.  Kei'f,  who  had  filled  the  tooth;  that  he  had 
filled  it  without  killing  the  nerve,  and  that  he  (Smith)  thought 
the  dentist  was  intoxicated  Vl^en  hb  did  the  work. 

j  *' Drs.  Sprague  and  Buffon  bot^Testified  that  they  believed 
the  deceased  came  to  his  death  frorti  the  effects  of  the  mer- 
c*H*5M±scd-i-ft-  -th'e'  fiiHn  g  of  ttTe  wm  h . 

i  '*  In  accordance  Avith  the  facts  elicited,  the  jury  returned 
fV  verdict  that  the  dt'cea.sed  came  to  hi-  di^ath  ;' by  suffoca-* 
rion,  caused  by  inlliinination  of  the  glands  and  -infiltration 
of  the  tissues  of  the  neck,  producing  closure  oF  tlie  trachea 
by  pressure  thereon  ;  and  we  farther  believe  tliat  the^bove\ 
causes  were  brought  about  by  the  action  of  mercury,  use^jnl 
tjhe  filling  of  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  right  ^^idc  oLji^ 
lew^T-JTtTr,H!>y^4ir..-Jjl-JD^-rKeL^^      M^ rys-ville,  K  tnsrrt;.  ' ' 


Safe  AxiESTiiEsr.\. — Dr.  J  l^etrie,  of  Liverpool,  writes  to 
the  Bridsh  BItdical  Journal:  *'  I  was  among  the  first,  in  this 
country  who  put  in  use  ether  as  an  anaisthetic,  after  receiv- 
ing intelli^rence  of  its  successful  employment  in  Boston,  Uni- 
ted States.  I  was  then  actively  engaged  as  honorary  sur- 
geon in  the  Southern  Hospital  here;  and  I,  along  with  my 
colleagues,  continued  the  use  of  itj  as  well  as  of  chlorofoim, 
in  every  operation  for  many  years,  without  a  single  death 
having  occurred  to  us  from  these  an[X5Uhetic  agents.  In- 
deed, up  to  this  time,  I  have  never  witnessed  a  death  from 
the  inhaling  of  ether  or  chloroform,  either  in  mv  private  or 
hospital  practice,  although  I  have  used  them  freely  whenever 
called  upon  to  do  so.  j\[y  object  in  this  communication  is 
merely,  at  present,  to  refer  to  the  following  passage  in  your 
article:   'Is  it  true  that  out  of  all  the  enormous  number  of 
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cases  in  ^viiicli  it  (clilorofonn)  has  been  adniinistered  to  Ijing- 
in  Avonicn,  it  lias  never  produce!  any  fatal  accident?  If  so, 
\vhat  is  tlio  explanation  of  sucli  a  Oict?'  In  a  nnrnber  of  the 
Medical  Times  and  Gaz,'iU  of  1860  you  will  find  a  short  let- 
tei-  of  mine  'On  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  from  the  Inha- 
lation of  Chloroform,' 

''  Seeing  the  fact  on  record  at  the  time  I  wrote,  that  sev- 
enty thousand  parturient  women  had  had  chloroform  during 
their  labor  without  one  death  occurring  among  them,  I  felt 
it  quite  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  which  I  had  for  some 
time  previously  held,  and  which  I  still  hold,  that  the  position 
of  the  patient  in  the  bed,  or  on  the  operating  table,  has  ev- 
erything to  do  with  the  immunity  from  danp:er  in  the  former 
case,  and  with  the  constantly  recurring  fatality  in  the  latter. 
In  parturition,  as  a  rule,  the  woman  is  placed  on  her  left 
side,  and  she  inhales  the  chloroform,  with  an  unmeasured  in- 
gress of  air,  into  the  lungs,  with  little  or  no  chance  of  its  be- 
ir)g  interrupted  in  ar>y  way.  The  patient  undergoing  an  op- 
(  ration  is  almost  alwa^'S  placrd  horizontally  on  J  is  back  on 
the  ortr;:ting  table,  and  inljalations  of  the  cli'oi-oform  are 
usuiilly  efi'ected  by  placing  a  piece  of  lint,  or  t*  e  corner  of  a 
towel  sprinkled  with  chloroform,  over  the  nose  and  mouth, 
the  appaiatus  being  occasionally  lifted  to  admit  air.  When 
the  patient  is  thus  re  ndered  ia-en>ible,  the  towel  or  lint  is 
remove'!,  ai;d  respiration  may  go  on,  but  it  n  )t  infrequoiitly 
happen.s  rh  it  the  tongue,  by  ics  weight,  falls  back,  and  the 
epiglottis. at  its  I  ase  covers  th.e  lai-ynx,  and  will  totally  pre- 
vent inspiration;  so  that,  undor  this  condition,  with  the  air 
passages  filled  with  vapor  of  chloroform,  in  two  or  three 
minutes  the  patient  would  inevitably  die  suffocated,  or  in  an 
absolute  state  of  apnoea.'' 


An/Estiietics. — Dr.  S.  R.  Naisley  {Journal  Mat.  Med.) 
says:  "I  have  been  in  the  h -bit  of  using  the  Bisulphide  of 
carbon  as  a  local  ancesihi^tic  for  several  years.  I  have  tested 
its  efficacy  and  potency  in  facial  i-euralgia,  hemicrania,  odon- 
talgia and  lumbago,  and  the  relief  it  afforded  to  the 
sufferer  was  almost  instantaneous.  My  mode  of  application 
was  this:  place  a  pledget  of  cotton  into  a  small-mouth  bot- 
tle, saturate  it  well  with  the  Bisulphide  and  apply  it  to  the 
painful  part,  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  complains  of  smart- 
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ing  sensation,  change  the  bottle,  carefully  following  the 
course  of  the  principal  nerve  that  seems  to  be  involved  in 
the  difficulty.  I  have  used  a  combination  of  Rhigolene  and 
the  oil  of  Peppermint  as  a  local  angesthetic  in  a  number  of 
neuralgia  cases,  that  presented  themselves  at  my  office  for 
relief,  and  thus  far  my  success  in  those  cases  has  been  far 
beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  After  several  ap- 
plications they  express  themselves  cured.  I  have  recently 
been  in  the  habit  of  adding  an  etheral  collodion  to  the  com- 
pound, and  1  am  gratified  to  say  that  in  the  combination  I 
have  a  specific  which  will,  under  almost  any  circumstances, 
when  the  part  is  accessible,  relieve  the  patient  instantaneous- 
ly ;  its  effects  are  magical.  In  a  severe  cise  of  tic  doulour- 
eux, where  the  famous  '  Wolcott  Pain  Paint'  failed  to  give 
the  patient  a  moment's  relief,  this  compound  was  tried,  and 
in  several  minutes  the  patient  was  relieved,  and  expressed 
herself  free  from  any  pain  and  the  apprehension  of  a  recur- 
rence of  the  fearful  and  terrible  monster." 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Dental  Society 
will  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ohio  Dental  College,  on  Wednes- 
day,  the  6th  of  March,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  when  it  is  confident- 
ly expected  that  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  the  membership 
and  of  the  profession  present.  This  is  the  oldest  Dental  Society 
in  existence,  and  one  of  the  most  active  and  energetic.  It  has 
been  the  projector  of  many  good  works  in  the  profession.  A 
cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  members  of  the  profession  to 
be  present.  The  order  of  business  will  be  in  the  February 
number. 


Editorial 


DENTAL  EDUCATION. 

Any  one  proposing  to  enter  the  dental  profession,  and  take  upon 
timself  its  duties,  responsibilities,  and  labors,  sliould  pos- 
sess, first  of  all,  a  natural,  inherent  fitness  and  adaptation  for  the 
work.  Not  only  is  this  applicable  to  the  practical  duties  in- 
volved, but  to  the  preparation  for  the  work.  To  constitute  a 
good  dentist,  both  a  good  student  and  a  good  manipulator, 
is  important.  Many  in  the  profession  are  good  students,  but 
very  defective  manipulators,  dependent,  oftentimes,  upon  a  want 
of  proper  training,  but  more  frequently  upon  deficieut  natural 
endowment.  By  great  industry,  perseverance,  and  special  ad- 
vantages, this  may  in  some  instances  be  largely  overcome ;  in 
others,  the  deficiency  is  irremediable. 

Industrious  students  are  often  averse  to  manual  labors;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  who  incline  to  physical  efforts  are  but 
little  disposed  to  purely  mental  effort  or  labor. 

Both  these  classes  are  found  in  our  profession,  and  in  very 
considerable  numbers,  too ;  and,  as  a  whole,  their  success  is  not 
what  it  should  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned.  'Pre- 
suming that  there  is  a  good  degree  of  natural  endowment,  let  us 
inquire:  What  should  be  the  aim  in  an  educational  aspect? 
What  is  education?  It  is  not  a  mere  storing  up  in  the  mind  an 
accumulation  of  facts,  principles  or  knowledges  :  These  are  im- 
portant, it  is  true,  but  they  are  only  the  instruments  that  are  to 
be  subsequently  used  ;  but  it  is  also  a  drawing  out^  developing^ 
strengthening  and  training  the  mental  faculties,  so  that  the  mate- 
rials that  may  be  treasured  up  may  be  employed  most  efficient- 
ly. The  things  employed  in  this  training  are  not  necessarily  all 
to  be  retained  in  special  remembrance.  Having  served  their 
purpose,  they  should  be  laid  aside  as  no  longer  needed. 

The  dental  student  should  possess,  as  preparatory  to  his  pro- 
fessional studies,  a  thorough  literary,  classic  and  scientific  edu- 
cation. Then,  and  not  till  then,  is  he  prepared  to  undertake  and 
pursue  his  professional  studies  with  profit  and  the  greatest  good  . 
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only  by  that  means  can  lie  be  intellectually  prepared  to  grapple 
with  and  overcome  the  subjects  that  will  be  presented  for  his 
consideration.  As  in  almost  all  other  departments  of  human  oc- 
cupation, suparfieiality  has  been  the  bane  of  our  profession  ;  and 
that,  too.  with  the  approval,  or  at  least  the  silent  consent,  of 
those  who  ought  to  have  raised  a  warning,  if  not  a  condemning 
voice.  We  have  too  long  silently  acquiesced  in  the  general  im- 
pression that  a  little  manipulative  skill  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  dentist. 

After  a  proper  elementary  education,  every  department  of 
medical  science  should  receive  the  dental  student's  thorough  in- 
vestigation. Especially  should  anatomy^  ]}hijsiologi/^  hisloloji/, 
'pathology^  chemislrg  and  therapeutics  be  studied  up  to  the  point 
of  their  present  development.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  he 
should  cumber  the  memory  with  all  difficult  names  and  techni- 
calities, but  that  the  knowledge  of  these  branches  should  enter 
so  fully  into  his  apprehension  that  mere  names  would  dw^indle 
into  utter  insignificance.  This  knowledge  should  so  enter  in  and 
make  up  the  profes-ional  personality,  that  its  removal  or  loss 
would  be  impossible.  In  the  thorough  assimilation  and  appro- 
priation of  this  profes^ional  foiid  will  the  well  developed  physi- 
cian and  dentist  be  ju'oduced,  with  a  strength  and  power  suffi- 
cient for  every  emergency. 

The  professional  attainments  of  every  student  will  in  every  in- 
stance present  the  impress  of  1  ini  who  in  the  beginning  gives  it 
direction.  Every  kind  begets  its  like.  Ignorance  tends  to  per- 
petuate itself;  and  too  often  it  succeeds  in  blinding  others  as  to 
its  true  character. 

As  WILL  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Ohio 
State  Dental  Society,  on  pige  39  of  the  present  number  of  the 
Register,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Society,  a  committee 
of  five  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  under  ad- 
visement, and  pursue  such  course  as  shall  seem  to  be  demanded 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  approaching  rubber  contest.  We  un- 
derstand that  consultation  has  been  had  by  the  committee,  but  no 
definite  line  of  action  yet  decided  upon.  All  communications 
upon  the  subject  should  be  addressed  to  some  member  of  the 
committee,  as  they  will  have  more  information  on  the  subject 
than  any  one  else. 
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Dental   Irregularities. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  which  are  combined  in  part 
the  principles  and  practice  of  both  operative  and  mechanical 
dentistry,  requiring  more  time,  care  and  patience  on  the  part 
of  those  engaged,  than  the  correction  of  an  irregular  den- 
ture— especially  if  a  complicated  case,  in  which  the  adapta- 
tion and  change  of  appliances  must  be  frequent,  and  the 
teeth  to  be  moved  numerous,  or  the  deformity  considerable. 

To  adopt  those  methods  by  which  we  may  the  best  compass 
the  end  in  view,  when  cases  are  numerous  and  diversified, 
may  require  thought — sometimes,  perhaps,  investigation  and 
experiment — methods  or  appliances  suitable  for  one  class  of 
irregularities  not  being  applicable  to,  or  efficient  in,  another, 
depending  on  location  in  the  inferior  or  superior  maxilla, 
extent,  antagonism,  etc.,  etc. 

When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  such  irregularities  are 
taken  in  hand  before  the  patient  has  reached  that  period  of 
life  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  fully  possess  those  qualities 
of  endurance,  perseverance  and  firmness  which  so  much  add 
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to  the  probabilities,  or  give  assurance  of  success^  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  are  readily  apparent.  Such  are^ 
indeed,  "labors  of  love'^ — and  most  will  doubtless  be  disap- 
pointed, who  expect  to  reap  therefrom  pecuniary  profit. 
But,  as  a  school  for  the  exercise  of  the  essential,  manly,  and 
Christian  virtues  and  qualifications — such  as  patience,  expe- 
rience, hope,  etc.,  and  as  a  means  of  improvement  for  the 
inventive  faculties,  they  are  certainly  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  many  which  the  dentist  is  called  upon  to  treat.  Days, 
weeks,  or  months,  he  must  ''learn  to  labor  and  to  wait,"  sat- 
isfied if  he  make  but  slow  progress — and,  at  the  same  time, 
by  encouraging  words  must  he  reassure  the  young,  timid — 
perhaps  nervous  and  discouraged  patient — so  as  to  insure 
that  co-operation  which  is  so  necessary  to  a  successful  re- 
sult. 

Herewith  is  presented  a  description  of  an  irregularity 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  a  class,  not 
rarely  presented,  it  is  true,  but  which  may  involve  methods 
of  practice  somewhat  different  from  those  usually  employed — 
perhaps  not. 

James  B.,  aged  thirteen,  appeared  for  the  correction  of  an 
irregular  denturCj  the  teeth  presenting  the  following  condi- 
tions :  The  right  cuspidatus  was  much  projected  anteriorly 
and  obliquely,  with  about  one  half  of  the  crown  erupted. 
The  lateral  incisor  of  the  same  side  appeared  inside  of  the 
arch,  back  of  the  cuspidatus  and  central  incisor — its  corres- 
ponding under  tooth  shutting  outside  of  it.  The  left  per- 
manent cuspidatus  had  not  pierced  the  gum  when  the  correc- 
tion was  commenced,  its  temporary  predecessor  being  in 
place — which,  being  extracted,  allowed  the  permanent  to  cut 
through  during  the  process  of  regulating,  and  which  had 
attained  to  nearly  full  size  on  completion  of  the  operation. 

The  left  central  incisor  occupied  a  position  irregularly, 
standing  obliquely  to  the  arch,  having  the  appearance  of 
being  turned  one-quarter  around  on  its  axis. 

Not  only  were  the  foregoing  conditions  presented,  but  tho. 
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gums  over  the  central  and  the  left  lateral  incisors  were  very 
prominent,  giving  to  the  lips  an  undue  fullness  and  a  pout- 
ing expression.  In  order  to  secure  room  for  the  irregular 
teeth  in  their  proper  places,  the  right  superior  six-year 
molar,  being  decayed,  was  extracted,  in  preference  to 
removing  one  of  the  bicuspids,  which  were  in  good  condition. 
Then  attempted  to  draw  back  the  second  right  bicuspid,  by 
means  of  rubber  tubing  attached  to  a  clasp  on  the  second 
molar,  and  from  that  stretched  over  the  former ;  but  six  days 
having  elapsed  without  any  perceptible  progress,  a  silver 
plate  was  adapted  to  the  mouth,  and  clasped  to  the  right 
second  molar  and  first  left  bicuspid.  Also  interposed  a  gold 
clasp  or  arm  against  the  anterior  proximal  surface  of  the 
right  second  bicuspid,  and  soldered  it  to  the  plate. 

It  is  often  quite  difficult  to  confine  a  pLate  in  position  by 
clasping  to  the  second  molar,  at  the  time  when  the  second 
dentition  is  nearly  or  about  completed,  on  account  of  the 
shortness  of  the  crowns ;  for  it  is  probable  that  at  this  time 
they  have  not,  in  all  cases,  attained  to  full  length,  so  far  as 
their  eruption  is  concerned.  Though  this  difficulty  was 
present  in  this  instance,  it  Avas  overcome,  and  the  plate  ren- 
dered secure  enough  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  in 
view.  Then,  by  inserting  a  wedge  of  wood  between  the  arm 
of  gold  and  the  anterior  proximal  surface  of  the  second 
bicuspid,  and  renewing  it  daily,  the  tooth  was  forced  back- 
ward, while  the  arm  or  clasp  prevented  the  wood  from  also 
acting  on  the  first  bicuspid,  and  driving  it  forward.  As  the 
second  bicuspid  was  moved  backward,  the  clasp,  arm,  or  bar 
was  readjusted  against  it,  it  being  cut  off,  and  again  soldered 
to  the  plate. 

Having,  in  less  than  five  weeks,  torced  the  second  bicus- 
pid, without  any  soreness,  to  occupy  half  of  the  space  made 
vacant  by  the  loss  of  the  six-year  molar,  it  was  temporarily 
secured  in  position  by  means  of  very  fine  platinum  wire 
fastened  to  it,  and  the  clasp  which  was  attached  to  the  second 
molar. 
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Next,  in  order  to  move  the  first  bicuspid,  the  same  course 
was  pursued  as  with  the  second,  when,  in  about  six  weeks 
(practically  two,  the  patient  during  the  time  having  been 
absent  nearly  a  month,  not  wearing  the  plate  at  all),  space 
enough  was  obtained  for  the  cuspidatus  and  lateral  incisor 
to  occupy  their  proper  positions  within  the  arch,  the  vacancy 
produced  by  the  extraction  of  the  first  molar  (in  width 
four  and  one-half  lines,  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch)  being 
reduced,  by  forcing  back  the  bicuspids,  to  a  width  of  one 
line. 

After  another  absence  of  two  weeks  by  the  patient, 
a  new  plate  was  fitted  to  the  mouth.  Also,  in  order  to  force 
the  cuspidatus  into  its  proper  place,  a  gold  bar  was  placed 
across  the  labial  surface,  and  the  ends  secured  with  waxed 
floss  silk  to  eyes  or  staples  soldered  to  the  clasps  on  the 
plate. 

A  properly  shaped  piece  of  wood  was  inserted  between 
the  bar  and  the  labial  and  anterior  proximal  surface  (or 
labial  surface  and  right  labio-proximal  angle)  of  the  cuspi- 
datus, and  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  slipped  over  the  former, 
and  from  that,  stretched  over  the  lateral  incisor  inside  of  the 
arch.  A  semi-circular  piece  of  plate,  soldered  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  bar,  and  extending  against  the  right  labio- 
proximal  angle  of  the  cuspidatus,  tended  to  keep  the  wood 
in  position  against  that  and  the  labial  surface — it  being 
shaped  to  both — and  new  pieces  of  wood  and  ligatures 
adapted  thereto  when  required.  The  wood  not  only  pre- 
vented the  bar  from  slipping,  but  had  the  effect,  from  the 
pressure  produced  by  SAvelling,  to  force  the  cuspidatus  in- 
ward and  backward,  t)  which  was  added  the  constant  strain 
or  tension  of  the  rubber  ligature;  and  thus,  in  the  course  ot 
a  month,  this  very  firm  tooth  was  forced  inward  quite  a  dis- 
tance, and  backward  one  and  one  half  lines  (one-eighth  of 
an  inch ) 

The  force  produced  by  the  swelling  of  the  wood  was  more 
efi*ectual,  because  greater,  than  the  tension  of  the  rubber. 
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Subsequently,  more  room  being  required  between  the  first 
bicuspid  and  central  incisor,  the  width  was  increased  to 
about  seven  lines  (ten-sixteenths  of  an  inch),  the  original 
width  being  five  and  one-half  lines  (seven-sixteenths  of  an 
inch).  This  was  effected  in  six  weeks,  by  again  forcing  the 
bicuspid  backward,  during  which  time,  the  patient  was  absent 
a  month.  The  width  of  space  between  the  cuspidatus  and 
central  incisor  was  originally  two  and  one-half  lines,  which 
was  increased  to  five. 

At  this  time  (nearly  nine  months,  including  time  of  ab- 
sence, since  the  correction  was  commenced),  the  lateral 
incisor,  though  formerly  shutting  inside  of  the  correspond- 
ing under  tooth,  now  shut  outside,  in  which  position  it  had 
been  for  some  time,  having  been  drawn  slowly  forward  by 
the  action  of  the  ligature,  without  the  use  of  appliances  to 
keep  the  jaws  apart.  Indeed,  the  latter  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
necessary.  Removed  the  ligature,  and  applied  force  against 
+he  palatine  surface,  by  means  of  a  screw  of  silver,  passing 
through  a  nut  of  the  same  material,  soldered  to  the  plate. 
In  one  day  and  night  the  screw  accomplished  more  than  the 
ligature  did  in  several. 

Also  inserted  wood  between  the  screw  and  palatine  surface 
of  the  lateral  incisor.  Subsequently,  the  wood  and  nut  were 
used,  and  the  screw  dispensed  with.  Again,  the  patient  ab- 
sented himself  for  more  than  six  weeks. 

At  the  end  of  eleven  months,  including  time  of  absence, 
commenced  operations  on  the  left  central  incisor,  and  at  the 
end  of  eleven  and  one-half  months  (the  patient  having 
reached  the  age  of  fourteen),  the  teeth  were  all  in  their 
proper  positions,  all  of  the  front  teeth,  with  the  right 
bicuspids,  having  been  moved. 

The  left  central  incisor,  having  presented  obliquely  to  the 
arch,  was  turned  one-quarter  around  on  its  axis,  in  fifteen 
days,  by  the  following  method,  though  there  seemed  to  be 
hardly  space  enough  between  the  adjoining  central  and 
lateral  incisors  for  the  correction  : 
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Connected  rubber  tubing  with  the  staples  or  ejes  on  the 
clasps.  Placed  a  gold  bar,  one  inch  in  length,  across  the 
projecting  angle  of  the  central  incisor,  after  stretching  and 
fastening  the  tubing  to  each  end,  thus  producing  a  constant 
pressure  on  the  anterior  labial  surface  or  left  labio-proximal 
angle.  Bj  means  of  a  screw  passing  through  a  nut  fastened 
to  the  plate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  right  lateral  incisor,  force 
was  brought  to  bear  against  the  posterior  palatine  surface, 
or  right  palato-proximal  angle,  and  the  tooth  turned  on  its 
axis  until  it  was  regular  in  position,  when  it  was  secured, 
and  the  patient  instructed  to  wear  the  appliances,  with  slight 
alterations  to  simplify  them,  until  the  teeth  became  firm  in 
their  new  positions. 

During  the  time  occupied  in  the  correction  of  the  irregu- 
larity (eleven  and  one-half  months),  the  patient  was  absent 
about  sixteen  weeks. 

The  teeth  were  much  more  firmly  implanted  in  the  alveoli 
than  in  most  cases  which  are  presented.  Though  the  cor- 
rection was  undertaken  before  the  right  cuspidatus  was  fully 
erupted,  or  the  left  had  pierced  the  gum — though  nearly  the 
entire  crown  of  the  latter  appeared  and  the  former  finished 
its  eruption  during  the  time  occupied  in  the  correction — it 
may  usually  be  best  to  await  the  full  accomplishment  of 
dentition,  with  the  exception  of  the  dentes  sapientii;e,  before 
attempting  the  operation,  except  so  far  as  means  may  be 
employed  to  prevent  their  irregular  presentation.  That  is 
another  thing;  and  how  to  do  it,  is  a  question  of  much  in- 
terest, and  affording  ample  scope  for  serious  consideration 
and  judicious  practice,  in  connection  with  the  influence 
which  the  preservation  and  seasonable  or  premature  removal 
of  the  deciduous  teeth  may  have  upon  it. 

The  foregoing  is  not  cited  as  a  complicated  case,  though  a 
stubborn  one,  but  in  order  to  illustrate  certain  effectual 
methods  of  practice.  In  more  tractable  cases,  in  which  the 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  has  been  similar,  the  results  have 
been  attained  to  more  rapidly. 
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For  instance,  where  the  osseous  system  is  less  perfectly 
developed,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  lime,  this  may  be  the 
case ;  but  a  relatively  longer  time  is  required  for  the  cor- 
rected teeth  to  become  firm  again.  The  age  and  condition 
of  the  patient,  may  also  have  an  influence  upon  the  progress 
made  in  the  latter  respect.  A  new  growth  or  deposition, 
where  the  process  has  been  absorbed  or  displaced  by  the 
pressure  on  certain  portions,  incident  to  the  correction,  is 
very  likely — more  tardily  effected,  when  the  osseous  system 
has  very  nearly  or  quite  reached  full  development. 

In  the  foregoing  described  case,  the  teeth  were  unusually 
firm,  and  the  alveoli  hard  and  unyielding.  Added  to  this, 
the  patient  was  very  robust,  with  a  fine  physique,  and  well, 
if  not  fully  developed  osseous  system;  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  length  of  time  consumed  in  the  correction  of 
the  irregularity,  a  much  shorter  period  sufficed,  after  the 
change,  for  the  teeth  to  become  firm,  and  thus  rendered  the 
relinquishment  of  appliances  practicable. 

In  the  recent  case  of  a  young  man,  aged  sixteen,  with  a 
partially  irregular  denture,  who,  when  correction  was  com- 
menced, had  reached  a  height  of  six  feet,  and  was  still  grow- 
ing— and  in  which  the  left  superior  lateral  incisor  occupied 
a  position  back  of  the  adjoining  central  incisor  and  cuspi- 
datus,  the  former  lapping  over  it,  while  the  corresponding 
under  tooth  shut  outside  of  it,  and  the  left  cuspidatus  pro- 
jected posteriorly,  also  lapping  over  the  lateral  incisor — the 
teeth  were  very  easily  and  rapidly  moved,  by  substantially 
the  same  methods  as  in  the  above  described  case,  after  ob- 
taining the  required  space  between  the  central  incisor  and 
bicuspid, by  forcing  the  side  teeth  backward;  but  more  than 
double  the  time  that  was  employed  in  the  correction,  did  not 
suffice  to  render  them  permanent  in  position. 

A  too  rapid,  and  consequently  imperfect  or  unfinished 
development  of  the  osseous  system — a  deficient  supply  or 
lack  of  appropriation  of  the  mineral  elements,  as  compared 
with  the  relative  proportions  of  earthy  or  animal  matters, 
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added  to  weakness  or  debility  of  the  general  system — may 
have  been  the  cause.  A  too  rapid  growth  of  the  latter,  may 
indicate  or  carry  with  it  a  lax  or  unequal  appropriation  of 
all  the  elements  which  enter  therein. 

A  general  over-stimulation  or  over-nutrition  of  the  body, 
or  an  increased  or  abnormal  activity  of  the  vital  functions, 
and  consequently  a  delayed,  imperfect  or  unfinished  forma- 
tion of  every  part,  and  which  had  not  settled  down  to  the 
firmness,  denseness,  or  solidity  of  a  fully  developed  organ- 
ism— the  attainment  of  which  might  not  be  had  until,  with 
the  cessation  of  growth  (so  far  as  relates  to  size  and  ex- 
tent), nutrition  was  entirely  directed  thereto ;  these  condi- 
tions may  have  had  an  influence  upon  the  maxilla,  it  also 
sharing  in  the  laxness  and  deficiency  which  may  have  char- 
acterized such  a  period. 

At  the  age  when  only  twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-two  per- 
manent teeth  have  erupted,  the  process  of  active  growth  and 
development  of  the  jaws  has  not  ceased,  and  perhaps,  in 
most  cases,  has  not  been  fully  accomplished  until  the  wisdom 
teeth  have  appeared — excepting,  perhaps,  those  where  great 
severity  is  experienced  in  their  eruption  for  want  of  room  ; 
but  we  find  that,  in  such  cases,  the  parts  usually  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  though,  in 
many  instances,  very  slowly. 

Thus,  these  almost  constant  changes,  and  losses  or  addi- 
tions of  alveoli,  and  the  organs  implanted  therein,  give  rise, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  the  variableness  of  expression 
which  characterizes  the  individual  from  the  period  of  infancy 
to  that  of  senility. 

It  is  surprising,  that  more  is  not  done  to  remedy  the  evils 
which  result  from  the  malformation  or  "  irregular  or  ano- 
malous formation  or  structure  of  parts,"  as  displayed  in  the 
awry,  distorted  and  pinched  expressions  -which  are  so  com- 
mon. Owing,  in  many  instances,  to  the  ignorance  which 
exists  with  parents,  to  say  nothing  of  cupidity  in  others,  the 
remedy,    though    at    hand,    is    not    employed;     and    this 
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at  the  expense  of  the  personal  appearance,  comfort  and 
health  of  the  individual,  with,  in  the  case  of  thousands,  an 
ever  retrospective  regret,  in  after  life,  that  what  might  have 
been,  is  not  now  nor  ever  shall  be.  The  fault,  doubtless,  lies 
in  a  great  measure  with  many  in  the  profession,  who  are 
averse  to  undertaking  what,  in  so  many  instances,  promises 
so  little  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  reward.  But  this  motive 
though  possibly  defensible  to  some  extent,  ought  not  to  be 
the  chief  and  crowning  one ;  but  the  more  exalted  and 
nobler,  humanizing  impulses,  should  influence  and  animate 
the  soul  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  higher  conceptions  ema- 
nating from  a  desire  to  honor  the  profession,  by  not  only 
rendering  it  a  means  of  usefulness,  but  by  seeking  its  ad- 
vancement in  intelligence  and  virtue,  as  well  as  art,  science 
and  skill  in  the  management  of  cases  entrusted  to  our 
charge.  The  means  are  at  hand — the  end  and  object,  thouo-h 
slowly  reached,  it  may  be,  is  attainable. 


THERAPEUTICAL  ACTION  OF  ARSENIC. 

From   the   Minutes   of    the    Covington   and   Newport   Medical   Society, 
January  9th,  1872. 

The  reading  of  the  regular  paper  being  in  order.  Dr. 
Cundell  Juler  read  a  paper  entitled  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Therapeutical  Action  of  Arsenious  Acid.'"' 
After  briefly  reviewing  and  combatting  the  generally  recog- 
nized therapeutical  actions  of  arsenic,  he  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Society  to  what  he  termed  the  true  therapeutical 
action  of  the  drug,  which  he  held  was  that  of  a  nerve  seda- 
tive. He  pointed  out  the  influence  which  arsenic  exercised 
upon  the  nervous  centers,  in  regulating  their  forces,  control- 
ling those  spasmodic  conditions  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves, 
that  tended  to  an  irregular  supply  of  blood  to  difi*erent  parts 
of  the  body,  and  led  to  the  well  known  results  of  that  con- 
dition.    Its  action,  therefore,  as  a  nerve  sedative,  although 
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not  hitherto  considered  in  that  light,  was  highly  appreciated 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin — affections  which 
are  in  a  great  measure  occasioned,  and,  like  eczema,  may  be 
artificially  produced  by  irritation  of  the  peripheral  nerve 
fibres,  giving  rise  to  reflex  morbid  results  upon  the  parts 
irritated,  or  upon  distant  parts,  which  are  sympathetic  one 
with  the  other. 

To  secure  its  sedative  action  upon  the  nerves,  it  was  also 
given  in  epilepsy  and  cholera,  as  well  as  in  many  convulsive 
and  spasmodic  affections,  where,  by  reason  of  the  irregular 
supply  of  blood,  the  nervous  system  eventually  becomes 
functionally  deranged.  Also  as  an  antiperiodic  in  agues, 
w^here,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  effect,  long  continued 
upon  the  cuticular  nerve  filaments,  a  neurosis  is  initiated, 
which,  by  repeating  itself  in  the  form  of  chills,  &c.,  becomes 
established,  like  epilepsy,  asthma,  and  other  neuroses — a 
disease  often  needing,  besides  arsenic,  the  exercise  of  some 
moral  influence  or  diversion  to  complete  the  cure,  and,  if 
neo'lected,  giving  rise  to  diseases  of  a  far  graver  character. 
As  a  sedative,  he  also  advocated  its  use  in  instances  where 
morbid  foci  of  disturbed  nervous  power  have  become  devel- 
oped, with  stasis  in  the  capillary  network,  accompanied  by 
morbid  changes  in  the  tissues  themselves,  independent  of 
nerve  or  blood  influence,  but  cuising  an  irritation  of  sur- 
rounding nerve  filaments,  producing  increase  of  temperature, 
sometimes  fever  and  disease  of  the  trophic  nerve  centers,  as 
in  the  case  of  furunculus,  carbuncle,  malignant  pustule,  t^c. 
Arsenious  acid,  being  exercised  upon  the  nerve  tubes,  assists, 
by  its  sedative  influence,  in  restoring  to  the  ganglionic  nerve 
centers  their  lost  power ;  assuaging  the  irritative  fever,  by 
deadening  the  sensory  nerve  filaments,  restoring  the  diges- 
tive function,  and  changing  to  health  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  capillaries,  as  well  as  the  affected  tissues.  Again,  by 
acting  as  a  sedative  to  the  nerves  supplying  depurative 
organs,  arsenious  acid  relieves  the  small  blood  vessels  of 
their   undue   muscular   contraction,   favors    the    necessary 
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changes  in  the  Mood  and  its  corpuscle,  gives  rise  to  increased 
action  in  the  ghindn  or  organs,  and  thus  increasing  in  quan- 
tity the  discharges  from  the  uterus,  kidneys,  salivary  glands, 
&c.     Arsenic  is  also  curative  in  ulcer  of  stomach,  irritable 
dyspepsia,  morning  lassitude,  with  loss  of  appetite,  in  many 
diseases    of   the    membrane    of   the    bowels,   in    dysentery, 
hemorrhoids,  and  by  some  physicians  deemed  of  great  value 
in  cholera,  in  consequence,  as  the  author  maintained,   of  the 
sedative  influence  which  the  medicine  has  in   subduing  the 
irritation  of  the  trophic  and  vaso-motor  nerves,  checking  the 
abnormal  nutrition  which  has  been  preventative  of  cure,  and 
by  allaying  any  exaggerated  sensibility  of  the  sensory  nerve 
fibres.     Acting  clearly  as  a  nerve  sedative,  it  restored  pain- 
ful peripheral  nerve  fibres — as  in  neuralgias — to  health  and 
comfort.      But   if  the  administration  of  arsenic  were  con- 
tinued  beyond   the   period   of  the   exercise   of   its  sedative 
effect,  paresis  or  paralysis  of  nerve  power  would   ensue,  and 
then   a  complete   change  of  phenomena  to  those  exhibited 
while  its  sedative  action  upon  the  nerves  is  manifested  would 
follow.      These  toxical  effects  upon   the  system  were  shown 
to  be  similar  to  those  produced  by  digitalis,  a  well   known 
vegetable  nerve  sedative  if  given   in   sufficient  doses  to  de- 
velop its  poisonous  effects. 

In  the  second  portion  of  his  paper.  Dr.  Juler  drew  atten- 
tion to  what  he  conceived  was  a  clue  to  the  right  adminis- 
tration of  the  drug.  The  very  derangements  and  morbid 
conditions  of  the  organism  developed  by  the  medicine,  when 
given  continuously,  in  sufficient  doses,  were  similar  in  charac- 
ter with  those  derangements  and  morbid  conditions  of  the 
organism  in  which  the  administration  of  the  medicine  has 
proved  most  beneficial.  To  sustain  him  in  this  view  of  the 
action  of  the  drug,  he  quoted  from  the  writings  of  many 
authors.  He  concluded  his  discourse  by  asking  the  members 
of  the  Society  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  all  prejudice  en- 
gendered by  book  knowledge ;  to  forget  all  that  its  enemies 
had  unjustly  written  against  the  use  of  the  medicine ;  to  co- 
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operate  with  him  in  this  important  and  interesting  inquiry  ; 
to  watch  the  effect  of  arsenic  upon  the  system,  when  given 
by  them,  as  they  would  that  of  some  newly  discovered  herb, 
whose  medicinal  action  was  to  be  duly  noted  and  recorded, 
and  to  remember  that  arsenic,  no  more  than  digitalis,  is  an 
accumulative  poison;  that  certain  effects  may  be  produced 
upon  the  nervous  system  more  or  less  obvious,  but  that 
saturation  of  the  system  with  arsenic  is  an  improper  term. 
The  smallest  fatal  dose  in  an  adult  placed  on  record,  is  stated 
to  have  been  thirty  grains  of  the  powdered  white  arsenic, 
equal  to  nearly  eight  ounces  of  Fowler's  solution.  The  man 
expired  in  six  days ;  and  cases  have  been  known  to  recover 
after  the  injection  of  half  an  ounce  of  arsenious  acid.  It  is 
so  rapidly  extruded  from  the  system  when  taken  medicinally, 
that  arsenic  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Western 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  in  London,  to  be  eight 
or  ten  times  safer  than  almost  any  other  medicine. 

[n  the  practice  of  my  profession  as  a  dentist,  I  acknow- 
ledge to  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  pecu- 
liar effect  of  arsenious  acid,  when  employed  locally,  for  the 
purpose  of  devitalizing  the  dental  pulp,  its  direct  applica- 
tion causing  necrosis  of  the  nerve  in  from  six  to  forty- eight 
hours,  without  any  evidence  whatever  of  escharotic  injfluence. 
Dr.  Juler's  assertion,  that  arsenic  is  a  nervine  sedative, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  correct  explanation  of  its  potency  in 
dental  operations,  its  place  among  the  tonics  and  alteratives 
b3ing  wholly  incompatible  with  the  results  in  question. 

J.  S.  Cassidy,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Secretary, 
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DISCUSSION  BEFORE  THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  DENTAL  SO- 
CIETY,  DECEMBER  5-7,  1871. 

First  Suhjecl:  Filling  Teeth — Smooth- Pointed  Pluggers. 

This  subject  being  introduced,  Dr.  A.  A.  Blount,  of  Spring- 
field, in  speaking  upon  it,  said  it  could  be  better  demonstrated, 
by  clinics,  but  he  would  explain  his  method  of  using  smooth- 
pointed  fillers.  He  commenced  the  filling  with  a  pellet  of  No. 
6,  10,  20  or  30,  as  he  saw  fit,  and  took  heavy  foils  and 
cut  in  strips  from  one  eighth  to  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
width,  and  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Taking 
one  end  of  the  strip,  he  folded  it  back  and  forth,  condensing 
its  folds  with  a  smooth  point. 

He  claimed  for  smooth  points  an  advantage  in  working 
up  to  the  edge  of  a  cavity  in  filling.  The  slightest  blow  on 
the  edge  of  the  enamel,  with  the  serrated  point,  would  be 
very  apt  to  chip  it  off;  with  the  smooth  point  there  is  no 
danger. 

When  the  work  of  solidifying  the  gold  is  finished,  the 
filling  is  complete  It  requires  much  less  finishing,  and  can 
be  done  in  less  time,  than  where  you  fill  with  serrated 
points.  No  difference  how  thoroughly  fillings  miy  be  made, 
with  the  serrated  points,  or  Butler's  instrument,  which  he 
thought  as  good  of  the  kind  as  could  be  found,  in  a  short 
time  afterward  the  fillings,  upon  inspection,  would  be  found 
to  be  full  of  small  pits.  Fillings  made  with  a  smooth  point 
would  not  appear  so,  though  examined  a  year  or  more  after- 
ward. 

Vol.  XXVI. — 6. 
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The  question  being  asked  if  the  slipping  of  the  instrn- 
raent  would  not  injure  the  work,  he  replied  that  he  did  not 
have  an  instrument  to  slip  on  the  foil,  for  the  reason  that  he 
managed  it  so  as  to  have  a  direct  blow.  If  he  wanted  to 
spread  the  foil,  he  used  an  oval  plugger.  The  blow  with  the 
oval  plugger  would  be  found  to  be  more  perfect  than  with  a 
flat  one,  and  that  lateral  expansion  of  the  gold  obtained, 
which  has  been  sought  for  years,  but  never  looked  for 
in  the  instrument.  It  would  be  found,  also,  that  the  better 
the  gold  was  burnished  the  better  it  would  weld. 

Dr.  L.  Buflfett,  of  Cleveland,  said  if  a  direct  force  can  be 
obtained,  good  fillings  can  be  made;  and  another  thing  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  was,  that  there  was  always  dan- 
ger of  the  presence  of  moisture.  Where  this  was  the  case, 
its  influence  w^ould  be  shown  sooner  on  a  smooth  or  bur- 
nished surface  than  on  a  rough  one. 

The  breath  may  be  condensed  and  produce  moisture,  and 
aS'ect  the  surface  so  that  there  may  not  be  that  adhesion 
that  the  operator  may  have  supposed  he  had.  Again,  in 
some  cavities  it  was  very  difiicult  to  get  a  direct  force,  and 
there  is  a  little  slipping,  and  the  gold  will  not  adhere ;  for 
that  reason  he  was  a  little  afraid  of  the  smooth-pointed 
plugf^ers.  In  some  mouths  it  might  be  very  successful,  but 
in  others  he  feared  it  would  not  be. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Taft,  of  Mansfield,  said  he  had  some  expe- 
rience with  the  smooth  points.  Some  eight  or  ten  months 
ago  he  had  whetted  off  a  plugger  and  went  to  filling  with  it, 
and  found  it  packed  as  well,  and,  he  thought,  better  than  the 
serrated  point.  He  had  become  better  satisfied  with  it  the 
lono-er  he  had  used  it,  and  did  not  think  he  would  aban- 
don it. 

Dr.  Blount,  in  answering  the  objection  of  Dr.  Buffett,  in 
regard  to  the  appearance  of  moisture,  said  ho  thought  it 
possible  to  keep  the  cavity  perfectly  dry,  and  that  fillings 
made  either  with  the  serrated  or  smooth  points,  where  there 
was  moisture,  would  be  imperfect,  and  there  would  not   be 
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«Doitiplete  adhesion.  By  the  use  of  the  riibber  dam  the 
moisture  could  be  controlled. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Williams  said  he  had  been  using  smooth  points 
since  last  May,  at  which  time  he  heard  Br.  Blount  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject.  He  believed  ho  was  the  first  of  his 
converts.  He  had  but  little  faith  in  it  until  he  went  to  Dr. 
Blovint's  office,  and  had  kim  fill  a  tooth  or  two  for  him,  and 
saw  him  fill  others,  when  he  became  convinced.  He  had 
heen  using  smooth  points  almost  exclusively  ever  since,  and 
believed  that  he  had  made  better  fillings  than  he  ever  did 
"^vith  serrated  points.  He  believed  the  fillings  were  more 
<iasily  finished,  and  that  he  could  get  in  more  gold.  He 
thought  if  members  of  the  Society  would  try  this  plan  they 
would  ad®pt  it. 

Dr.  I.  Williams  said  he  had  read,  and  carefully  re- 
Tead,  the  article  of  Dr.  Blount,  and  determined  to  test  it. 
He  gath-ered  up  a  tooth  or  two,  took  them  into  his  labora- 
tory, prepared  tlie  cavities,  and  took  some  of  Dr.  Butler's 
instruments  and  ground  ofi"  the  points,  screwed  a  tooth  into 
the  vise  and  went  to  work  with  the  smooth  points,  carefully 
filling  the  cavity,  and  was  astonished  at  the  degree  of  ad- 
ihesion  there  seemed  to  be 

Upon  examining  the  work  with  a  strong  magnifying  glass, 
he  could  PiOt  see  any  of  that  porous  condition  that  is  usually 
manifest  in  fillings  made  with  the  serrated  point.  He  tried 
again,  with  the  same  results,  and  was  convinced  that  it  was  a 
success.  He  then  prepared  a  number  of  instruments  in  this 
way  a  year  and  a  halt'  ago,  and  went  to  work  upon  the 
natural  teeth  in  the  mouth,  using  the  rubber  dam  to  pre- 
vent moisture,  and  was  gratified  with  his  success.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  packing  the  gold  up  against  the  walls  of  the  tooth 
so  perfectly  th«at  he  felt  certain  the  fluids  of  the  moutk 
<50uld  not  insinuate  themselves  between  the  fillings  and  the 
walls  of  the  tooth.  He  had  continued  their  use  up  to  the 
|)resent  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  He  had  not  used 
them   exclusively,  but   in   the  larger  portioa  of   his  work 
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lie  Tvas  able  to  to  get  more  gold  into  the  cavity,  because  it 
was  less  porous. 

Dr,  C.  R.  Taft  then  read  a,  paper  he  had  prepared  upon 
the  subject  of  "  Filling  Teeth." 

After  the  reading  of  ihis  paper,  the  subject  was  further 
discussed. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Wave  said  he  had  experimented  some  with  the 
smooth  points.  Although  he  could  indorse  the  most  that 
had  been  said,  yet  there  were  some  difficulties  in  the  way  in 
the  use  of  these  pluggers.  In  small,  deep  cavities,  which 
are  easily  reached,  he  thought  more  gold  could  be  got  in 
with  the  smooth  points,  but  in  larger  cavities,  difficult  of 
access,  he  did  not  think  there  would  be  the  same  success,  as 
the  instrument  would  be  inclined  to  slip  if  great  care  was 
not  used. 

Dr.  Geo.  Watt  said  he  thought  there  was  one  thing 
to  which  enough  attention  had  not  been  given  ;  that 
was  the  compound  motion  employed  in  some  fillings.  If  a 
Btrai^^ht  instrument  be  placed  upon  the  crown  of  a  cavity  of 
a  lower  molar,  and  the  mallet  be  applied,  the  instrument 
descends  obliquely ;  but  suppose  the  operator  is  press- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction,  and  wishes  to  make  a  conden- 
sation on  the  center  of  it,  the  force  would  be  oblique  back- 
ward and  downward  so  far  as  the  mallet  is  concerned;  but 
suppose  he  were  making  a  pressure  in  the  opposite  direction 
with  the  instrument,  and  at  the  same  time  made  the  blow 
equal  in  that  direction,  the  force  would  come  upon  it  per- 
pendicularly, and  if  he  can  have  proper  control  of  his  mal- 
leter  he  can  so  signal  as  to  have  the  blow  about  equal  to  the 
pressure  he  is  making. 

Trouble  occasioned  by  moisture  had  been  spoken  of  as  a 
terrible  thing,  and  so  it  was.  The  rubber  dam  which  had 
been  referred  to  was  a  good  preventive  of  it,  vet  there  was 
another  instrument  which  had  been  longer  before  the  profes- 
sion, but  perhaps  used  less;  that  was  the  warm  air  sjringe. 
With   that  instrument   absolute   dryness  could  be  obtained. 
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He  did  not  believe,  however,  that  there  were  ten  of  them  in 
use ;  yet  there  was  no  instrument  in  dentistry,  or  out  of 
dentistry,  that  does  more  perfectly  what  it  pretends  to  do. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Butler  thought  the  most  desirable  thing 
he  knew  in  regard  to  packing  gold  was  to  know  how 
it  could  be  done  most  quickly  and  best.  lie  knew  nothing 
about  the  smooth  point  hobby,  and  regretted  that  if  Dr. 
Blount  had  anything  that  was  an  improvement  in  the  way  of 
smooth  points  that  facilitates  the  operation  of  filling  teeth, 
that  he  hadn't  brought  them  with  him,  that  all  might  see 
them.  The  operation  of  filling  should  be  done  with  as  little 
loss  of  time  as  possible.  Those  who  didn't  use  the  rubber 
dam  should  never  sleep  after  they  go  home  until  they  get  and 
learn  how  to  use  it.  As  a  rule,  he  would  use  it  in  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand.  That  should  be 
the  first  thing,  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  you  have 
the  case  where  3'ou  can  control  it  better  than  where  the 
patient  is  allowed  to  be  stopping  the  operation  bj  spitting. 
In  the  next  place,  it  will  save  much  time. 

Again,  where  there  is  room  to  operate  on  a  proximal 
cavity,  if  the  teeth  are  very  close,  his  practice  was  to  draw 
in  a  piece  of  rubber  for  one  day,  then  he  would  use  com- 
pressed wood  a  day  or  two.  Usually  he  would  only  use 
one  piece,  but  in  some  eases  would  put  in  more  than  one. 
He  preferred  cottonwood  compressed.  When  the  patient 
comes  to  have  an  operation  performed  he  would  slip  the 
wood  out  and  put  on  the  rubber  dam.  Everything  should 
be  ready  as  nearly  as  possible,  so  that  when  the  patient 
comes  in  to  take  the  chair  the  operator  can  go  to  work 
immediately. 

Many  fillings  he  did  not  finish  up  on  the  same  day  they 
were  begun.  If  he  feels  that  he  is  encroaching  upon  hi3 
patient's  time,  or  upon  the  time  of  some  other  patient,  he 
would  let  them  retire  and  come  again.  The  point  he  would 
particularlj  impress  upon  them  was,  that  they  should  use  ag 
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little  time  of  their  patients,  and  as  little  of  their  OTfn  timej. 
as  they  could  to  get  the  best  results. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Taft.  How  long  do  jou  have  the  patien^t  wait 
"before  finishing  the  filling,  and  is  Bot  the  toath,  in  many 
eases,  very  sore,  so  as  to  give  great  pain  when  eompleting 
the  filling? 

Dr.  Butler.  The  time  necessary  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  difiicultj 
of  filling  the  tooth.  I  have  taken  t^vo  or  three  days^ 
to  make  it  as  comfortable  to  the  patient  as  possible.  If  I 
were  to  d©  it  rapidly  I  would  take  a  strip  of  eottonv;oodand; 
whittle  it  down  to  the  thinness  I  desired  to  have  the  space, 
then,  putting  in  the  vise,  bring  it  down  gradually  to  the- 
stifiness  required'.  Wiping  out  the  space  by  using  the  nap- 
kin, or  anything  to  absorb  the  moisture,  I  would  put  in  the- 
wedge  pretty  firmly,,  so  as  not  to  strain,  and  then  cut  it  off" 
as  near  the  ends  as  possible.  Putting  in  the  wedge  to-day,, 
on  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  would  operate.  Leaving  the- 
wedge  in,  1  would  adjust  the  rubber  properly  and  drive  the- 
wedge  gradually  as  far  as  necessary  to  give  the  required 
space.  This  will  produce  a  slight  numbness  up  toward  the- 
apex,  and  you  can  operate  without  much  discomfort  to  the- 
patient. 

A  member  inquiiel  what  advantage  the  wooden  wedge  wa& 
over  the  rubber. 

Dr.  ^\^att  replied  that  for  one  day  the  rubber  would  not 
do  any  harm,  but  it  was  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  it? 
keeps  up  a  continual  dead  strain.  He  was  glad  to  see  Dr. 
Butler  following  the  rational  method.  Some  might  think  if 
the  rubber  wedoje  gained  so  much  the  first  twelve  hours,  it 
would  be  well  to  put  in  a  thicker  one  and  continue  the  pro- 
cess;  but  if  this  was  done  it  would  result  in  mischief.  It 
sometimes  produces  periostitis. 

Dr.  J.  Taft  said  he  had  followed  the  method  af 
gradual  separation  for  several  years,  but  for  the  last  few 
years  he  had  been  practicing  prompt  separation  by  wedg^es^, 
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with  better  success  and  more  satisfaction  than  he  ever  had 
by  gradual  separation.  He  found  but  few  cases,  perhaps 
not  one  in  three  months,  where  he  made  the  separation  by 
gradual  pressure.  lie  generally  made  the  separation  at 
once,  and  the  operation  was  performed  immediately.  Peri- 
ostitis or  soreness  is  very  likely  to  occur  when  the  pressure 
is  made  upon  the  teeth  and  allowed  to  remain  a  length  of 
time.  The  principle  stated  by  Dr.  Watt  in  reference  to  this 
matter  is  correct;  nevertheless,  he  believed  it  better  to  make 
prompt  separation  by  wedging,  perform  the  operation,  re- 
lieve the  teeth  from  the  pressure,  and  let  them  go  back  to 
their  normal  position. 

He  had  found,  almost  invariably,  that  more  or  less  sore- 
ness of  the  periosteum  was  induced  if  the  wedge  was  kept 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Sometimes  in  two  or  three  hours  the 
teeth  would  be  very  sensitive  from  it.  Often  three  or 
four  teeth  will  become  quite  sensitive  from  the  effects  of  the 
wedge,  but  by  prompt  wedging  all  this  is  avoided.  Nature 
always  makes  efforts  to  accommodate  herself  to  an  altered 
condition.  If  the  teeth  are  forcibly  separated,  there  is  an 
immediate  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  the  point  impinged 
upon,  and  will  meet  the  necessity  of  the  case  sooner  or 
later.  He  had  seen  a  good  many  cases  where  the  teeth 
were  separated  for  two,  three,  four,  or  five  days,  in  which 
they  never  approximated  nearer  together  than  they  were 
left  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  just  for  that  reason — that 
nature  accommodates,  herself  to  these  new  circumstances  ; 
but  he  didn't  remember  ever  seeing  any  such  occurrence 
from  a  prompt  separation,  followed  by  an  immediate  opera- 
tion. He  had  heard  of  cases  where  persons  had  broken 
teeth  by  this  method,  but  they  may  do  violence  by  any  plan, 
by  roughness  or  awkwardness  in  the  operation ;  but  when 
properly  done  there  would  be  no  bad  results.  The  greatest 
pain  of  the  patient  is  upon  the  first  introduction  of  the 
wedges,  but  you  can  obtund  the  sensitiveness  by  driving  the 
wedges  so  that  there  will  be  scarcely  any  pain. 
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Dr.  C.  R.  Butler  regarded  the  subject  as  of  great  impor- 
tance. He  was  in  favor  of  immediate  separation  of  the 
teeth  where  practicable,  but  there  were  circumstances  where 
it  could  not  be  done  's^ith  safety.  He  supposed  some  cases 
where  it  would  be  difficult  to  pack  the  gold  for  the  lack  of 
sufficient  room.  If,  in  the  case  of  a  lateral  incisor,  the 
wedge  was  driven  so  as  to  open  a  space  immediately,  he 
thought  there  would  be  risk  of  fracturing  the  enamel,  and  so 
impair  the  strength  of  the  tooth.  In  all  cases  he  believed 
it  best  to  gain  the  necessary  space  as  quickly  as  it  could  be 
done  safely.  He  never  saw,  in  his  experience,  any  case 
where  the  separation  remained  as  left  by  the  wedges.  Where 
such  was  the  case  he  thought  it  must  be  the  result  of  im- 
proper management.  Neither  had  he  any  case  of  periostitis 
to  arise  from  this  method.  In  either  case  the  dentist  must 
be  governed  by  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient.  What 
may  be  best  in  one  case  would  not  do  in  another. 

Dr.  B.  T.  Spelli»an  said  he  formerly  wedged  entirely  by 
the  slow  process,  but  had  very  seldcra  practiced  it  in  the 
last  few  years ;  he  had  resorted  to  it  for  a  few  hours,  per- 
haps from  the  morning  until  the  afternoon.  The  physiologi- 
cal change  which  takes  place  by  the  slow  process  of  wedg- 
ing, every  dentist  should  avoid.  In  the  slow  process  with 
the  wooden  wedge,  the  force  is  expended  upon  one  side  of 
the  transverse  process,  and  the  result  is  that  the  capillaries 
are  obliterated  and  absorption  takes  place,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  process  hypertrophy  results.  These  are  very 
serious  objections  to  the  slow  process  of  wedging,  and  should 
be  avoided. 

QUIZ    EXERCISE. 

Quiz  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Geo.  Watt. 

Question.  Is  there  any  reason  why  inflammation  in  the 
socket  of  the  tooth  is  more  painful  than  in  any  other  part  ? 

Answer,  by  Dr.  B.  T.  Spellman.  The  periosteum  being 
the  seat  of  inflammation,  and  being  bound  by  the  structure 
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on  both  sides,  it  is  more  easily  injured  by  impinging;  and 
there  being  an  unyielding  boundary  to  the  periosteum, 
makes  it  more  sensitive. 

Q.  What  are  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  inflammation  ? 

A.  by  Dr.  J.  Taft.  In  the  ordinary  soft  tissues,  heat, 
redness,  swelling  and  pain.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
periosteum  to  a  certain  extent;  perhaps  all  the  phenomena 
attending  inflammation  in  soft  tissues  may  exist  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  periosteum. 

Q.  Why  is  pain  one  of  the  phenomena  of  inflammation 
ordinarily? 

A.  by  Dr.  I.  Williams.  There  is  a  pressure  upon  the 
nerves,  owing  to  the  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part ; 
that  is,  pain  results  from  the  increased  flow  of  blood,  caus- 
ing pressure  upon  the  nervous  fibres. 

Q.  Is  it  due  to  the  increase  of  blood  in  the  vessels? 

A.  by  Dr.  J.  F.  McGinnis.  He  should  think  it  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  o\\ing  to  the  influx  of  blood  to  the  parts. 

Q.  Swelling  is  one  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation ;  do  you  then  suppose  that  the  vessels  of  the  perios- 
teum enlarge  when  it  is  inflamed? 

A.  by  Dr.  Decamp.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  they  do  ;  that  is, 
thickened,  if  yoa  call  that  swelling.  I  do  not  know  what 
else  it  would  be. 

Q.  What  is  the  consequence  of  that  swelling  with  regard 
to  the  teeth  ? 

A.  by  a  member.  The  consequence  necessarily  is  pain,  be- 
cause as  soon  as  the  membrane  commences  to  swell,  or, 
being  congested,  undue  pressure  is  created  upon  the  nerves, 
the  membrane  being  exceedingly  vascular.  I  regard  that 
as  the  reason  why  the  membrane  is  more  painful  than  in- 
flammation at  any  other  point.  By  extracting  and  removing 
the  root  of  the  tooth,  the  vessels  have  room  to  expand 
without  undue  pressure,  and  the  pain  will  cease. 

Q.  Does  the  tooth  change  position  and  protrude  from 
the  socket  when  inflamed  ? 
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A.  bv  Dr.  Kelsey.  Of  course,  while  there  is  a  thickened 
periosteum,  the  tooth  stands  partly  out  of  the  socket.  It 
is  not  all  imagination  that  the  tooth  has  started  up  ;  it 
really  is  thrown  slightly  out  of  the  socket. 

Q.  Is  there  any  tissue,  or  any  constituents  of  the  blood, 
that  becomes  extravascular  ? 

A.  I  suppose  some  may  be  thrown  out  in  passing  through 
the  vessels. 

Q.  Suppose,  from  dental  periostitis,  suppuration  takes 
place,  what  precedes  suppuration  ? 

A.  by  Dr.  Clippenger.  I  would  describe  it  as  an  inflam- 
mation or  engorgement  of  the  vessels  until  the  circulation 
stops.  "When  suppuration  is  found  in  the  socket  there  is 
usually  a  sac  formed. 

Q.  Will  you  give  your  opinion  how  that  sac  is  formed? 

A.  It  is  of  a  fibrous  nature,  composed   of  fibrous   tissues. 

Q.  Is  that  sac  merely  a  distended  portion  of  the  perios- 
teum, or  is  it  formed  of  effused  lymph  matter  that  is  throAvn 
out? 

A.  by  Dr.  I.  Williams.  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  it  is 
formed  by  the  expanding  of  the  periosteum.  I  think  it  is 
not  an  expansion  of  the  periosteum,  but  mainly  from  the 
effusion  of  the  lymph. 

Q.  If  you  have  a  case  of  acute  alveolar  abscess,  not  yet 
discharging  through  the  gum,  and  not  ready  to  make  an  arti- 
ficial opening,  tell  us  what  would  be  your  treatment? 

A.  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Butler.  As  I  understand  it,  you  mean  a 
case  of  acute  alveolar  abscess,  where  pus  is  formed,  but  has 
no  exit.  I  think  the  best  way  to  master  the  trouble  would 
be  simply  to  make  an  incision — tap  it  and  get  rid  of  the 
pus  formed,  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  the  parts  sur- 
rounding it  would  not  be  much  involved. 

Q.  Suppose  a  patient  comes  to  you  with  a  tooth  in  such  a 
condition  that  you  suppose  it  ma}^  be  savei  and  made  valua- 
ble, but  chronic  alveolar  abscess  takes  place,  would  you  try 
t    0  save  the  tooth,  or  extract  it  ? 
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A.  by  a  member.  I  would  treat  it  so  as  to  heal  up 
the  abscess  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  and  would  fill  up 
the  tooth  with  some  substance  that  would  exclude  the  mois- 
ture and  gaseous  matter,  and  fill  the  tooth.  If  it  was  an  ob- 
stinate case,  I  would  make  an  opening;  but  with  ordinary 
cases  it  could  be  made  through  the  opening  of  the  tooth. 
In  filling  the  roots,  I  think  non-conducting  substances  better 
than  metal. 

Q.  What  would  you  regard  as  favorable  or  unfavorable 
symptoms,  in  reference  to  the  treatment,  in  cases  of  this 
kind? 

A.  by  Dr.  L.  Bufi*ett.  With  patients  of  a  scrofulous  ten- 
dency we  could  not  expect  as  good  results.  If  the  patient 
be  healthy,  with  no  such  taint,  we  expect  to  save  the  teeth. 
Age,  also,  would  have  some  eifect.  We  expect  better  results 
with  middle  aged  or  young  persons  than  with  older  persons 
whose  powers  were  weakened  by  age. 

Q.  Would  you  depend  upon  constitutional  treatment  in 
cases  of  periostial  irritation,  or  would  your  treatment  be 
almost  entirely  local? 

A.  Many  cases  are  local,  to  a  great  extent,  and  may  be 
easily  treated  locally. 

Q.  Suppose  you  found  a  case  of  alveolar  abscess  resistino' 
treatment,  and  continuing  to  discharge  in  spite  of  your  treat- 
ment, are  there  any  circumstances  where  you  would  let  the 
tooth  remain?     If  so,  under  what  circumstances? 

A.  If  I  found  the  tooth  resisting  all  treatment — that  is, 
both  constitutional  and  local  treatment — yet  I  can  not  think 
of  any  such  case  ever  coming  under  my  observation — I  would 
feel  obliged  to  remove  the  tooth,  unless  it  produced  no  sore- 
ness or  inconvenience  to  the  patient. 

Q.  How  are  the  pus  globules  formed,  and  where  do  they 
come  from  ? 

A.  by  Dr.  J.  Taft.  I  really  want  more  light  upon  that 
subject.  I  know  there  are  various  views  entertained.  One 
is,  that  they  are  just  like  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood, 
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and  are  a  multiplication  of  these.  That  is  as  far  as  I  have 
known  anybody  to  go  on  that  hypothesis.  That  is  not  at  all 
satisfactory  ;  it  does  not  tell  us  how  that  multiplication  takes 
place.  My  impression  is,  however,  that  pus  corpuscles  are 
formed  by  the  perverted  use  of  the  pabulum  that  is  prepared 
to  nourish  the  tissues  in  which  the  change  takes  place.  By 
disease,  the  action  is  going  on  in  that  part,  which  perverts 
this  from  its  original  use,  and  it  takes  on  this  form. 

FILLIIsG    TEETH. 

The  subject  of  filling  teeth  was  then  resumed. 

Dr.  L.  Buifett  said  he  had  been  asked  whether,  supposing 
three  or  four  incisors  were  to  be  operated  upon,  and  wedg- 
ing were  necessary,  he  would  gain  the  space  between  all  of 
them  at  the  same  time.  He  regarded  that  as  improper.  He 
would  have  the  patient  to  understand  that  it  was  necessary 
to  gain  space  between  them,  in  order  to  have  room  to  work, 
and  would  open  one  space,  and  then,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days,  would  open  another. 

Dr.  Geo.  Watt  remarked  that  it  seemed  necessary  some- 
times, after  getting  teeth  ready  to  fill,  to  postpone  the  work 
because  of  some  change  going  on  in  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  or  some  disease  that  ma}'-  impair  the  vitality  of  the 
periosteum  ;  but  it  was  advisable,  and  had  been  his  practice 
for  the  last  few  years,  to  fill  in  such  cases  with  some  non- 
conducting substance.  He  usually  took  artificial  dentine, 
gutta  percha,  or  Hill's  stopping,  and  filled  with  that.  After 
getting  the  cavity  filled,  as  nearly  up  to  the  apex  as  possible, 
he  finished  the  filling  with  gold.  Dr.  Hunt  used  to  remark, 
that  it  was  best  sometimes  to  get  the  teeth  ready  to  fill,  but 
not  fill  them.  He  would  say  so  too,  if  he  was  sure  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  would  not  be  changed  so  as  to  make  it 
not  best  to  do  so. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Butler  said  he  used  oxychloride  in  such  cases. 
He  thought  the  practice  of  using  cotton  was  a  very  bad  one. 
He  introduced   the  oxychloride  with  a  bit  of  wood.     Taking 
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a  piece  of  hickory  and  filling  up  as  far  as  he  could,  he  then 
took  gold.  He  could  thus  fill  the  canal  more  perfectly  than 
if  done  entirely  Avith  gold.  The  oxychloride  will  fill  it  more 
perfectly — will  exclude  all  the  gases  and  the  ingress  of  any 
foreign  substances.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Watt,  that  a  non- 
conductor was  much  the  best,  and  has  a  salutary  effect  upon 
the  structure. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Herriott  said,  in  pursuing  the  practice  intro- 
duced by  this  Society  in  past  years,  he  had  found,  as  an 
efi'ect  of  the  use  of  oxychloride  of  zinc  upon  the  tissues, 
upon  cutting  in  a  year  after  it  had  been  used,  that  the  nerve 
w'as  dead.  If  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  nerve 
was  desirable,  he  thought  it  would  have  a  salutary  effect. 
It  might  be  as  Dr.  Butler  said,  that  this  chloride  of  zinc  had 
a  good  effect  upon  the  periosteum  of  the  socket;  but,  if  so, 
it  is  contrary  to  the  changes  he  had  observed  as  to  its  action 
upon  the  life  of  the  nerve. 

Dr.  Speliraan.  I  would  ask  if  in  these  cases  vou  found 
an  abscess  ? 

Dr.  Herriott.  I  have  found  cases  where  there  were  not 
abscesses,  in  which  the  nerves  were  dead. 

Q.     Was  the  nerve  in  a  state  of  disintegration? 

Dr.  Herriott.  The  whole  pulp  tissue  of  the  tooth  was  dead, 
as  appeared  to  me,  by  the  action  of  the  chloride  of  zinc. 

Dr.  Butler  said  there  were  gentlemen  in  this  Society,  and 
in  others,  who  have  heard  it  said  that  it  would  save  the  tooth  ; 
but  when  they  say  it  will  save  the  pulp  in  a  live  state,  it  is 
not  true.  There  are  extreme  cases  where  it  might,  but  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  according  to  his  observation,  it  would  not 
do  it.  He  related  i  case  that  had  come  under  his  observa- 
tion, where  the  pulp  remained  alive  over  a  year  where  the 
oxychloride  filling  had  been  used. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Smith,  in  referring  to  a  remark  that  had  been 
made  recommending  holding  the  gold  above  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  in  annealing  it,  said  he  would  not  advise  such  a  plan. 
He  held  his  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame.      He  thought 
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that  Dr.  Blount  deserved  a  great  deal  of  praise  for  his  en- 
ergy and  zeal  in  regard  to  smooth  points. 

Some  men  thought  that  absolute  dryness  was  impossible; 
he,  however,  could  conceive  many  cases  where  it  was  possi- 
ble and  highly  profitable.  He  had  found  the  hot  air  pump 
very  useful,  in  the  oxychloride  fillings,  to  throw  a  jet  of  hot 
air  upon  them.  He  considered  it  radically  wrong  to  use 
crystal  gold  with  smooth-pointed  pluggers. 

Dr.  Geo.  Watt  said  when  the  gold,  in  heating,  was  held 
above  the  flame  it  was  in  a  vapor  of  water,  or  in  carbonic 
acid  gas.  He  had  seen  persons  trying  to  dry  instruments 
in  the  same  way,  and  had  seen  the  water  deposit  on  the  steel. 
That  was  not  the  place  to  anneal  gold.  He  had  tried  the 
hot-air  syringe  several  hundreds  of  times,  and  never  failed  of 
success  with  its  use.  Dr.  Taft  and  he  had  formerly  filled 
with  smooth  points,  but  as  soon  as  serrated  points  came  into 
use  they  thought  they  could  fill  better  with  them.  He  knew 
that  Dr.  Williams,  who  had  been  filling  with  smooth  points 
for  the  last  few  months,  had  made  good  fillings.  For  his 
part,  he  would  dislike  to  lay  aside  serrated  points. 

Dr.  Herriott.  In  filling  with  gold,  are  the  parts  of  the 
gold  held  together  as  two  pieces  of  glass  with  perfectly 
polished  surfaces  would  be,  or  by  the  uniting  and  interlock- 
ing of  the  crystals  ? 

Dr.  Watt.  When  properly  done,  it  is  held  together  as 
two  pieces  of  iron  are  when  heated  to  a  bright  red  heat — 
just  as  welding,  when  properly  done. 

Q.     What  holds  the  particles  of  iron  together  ? 

Dr.  Watt.     Cohesive  attraction. 

DISCUSSION  ON  DR.  TAFT's  RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO  THE 
APPOINTMENT  OF  NORMAL  CLASS  TEACHERS  OR  CLINICAL 
OPERATORS. 

Dr.  Taft,  upon  offering  the  resolution,  said  that  his 
reason  for  presenting  it  was  that  there  were  frequent 
calls    made    and    desires    expressed    for    such    assistance 
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as  contemplated  in  the  resolution,  both  in  our  own  State  and 
elsewhere.  He  would  have  this  work  inaugurated  in  our 
own  State,  believed  much  good  could  be  accomplished  bj  it, 
and  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society  maj  take  the  initiative 
steps  in  this  matter  and  gain  whatever  of  prestige  there  may 
attach  to  it. 

Many  things,  which  may  be  considered  small  points  in  the 
profession,  when  their  influence  is  taken  into  account,  are 
great  ones.  The  application  of  the  rubber  dam  has  been 
one  of  these.  Perhaps  not  one  in  ten  or  twenty  in  our 
State  understands  properly  the  use  of  that  appliance.  If 
its  proper  use  could  be  shown  and  understood  by  the  pro- 
fession in  our  State,  it  would  almost  revolutionize  their  prac- 
tice.    So  with  regard  to  many  other  things. 

These  teachers  should  organize  local  societies,  and  do  all 
the  work  possible  for  the  elevation  of  the  profession  wherever 
they  go,  but  should  especially  make  clinical  demonstrations. 
If  men  were  thus  sent  out  under  the  sanction  of  this  Society 
they  would  be  received  with  entire  confidence,  and  their 
labors  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial. 

Dr.  C  R.  Butler  concurred  in  the  views  expressed  by  Dr. 
Taft  upon  this  subject. 

Dr.  Geo.  Watt  thought   this  proposition  made  provision 
for  clinics  in  their  proper  place.     In  large  societies  like  this 
it  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  attempt  it,  and  occasions  a  loss 
of  time. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Rehwinkle  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion, for  the  reasons  that  had  been  so  well  stated  already. 
This  Society  ought  to  take  this  step.  He  hoped  to  see  it 
stand  number  one  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The 
actions  of  this  Society  are  watched  with  particular  interest 
and  the  opinions  it  expresses  on  matters  connected  with  the 
profession  have  great  weight  in  every  direction.  The  influ- 
ences of  the  step  proposed  in  the  resolution  would  be  felt 
everywhere. 

After  a  few  remarks  by  Drs.  Berry  and  C.  R.  Taft,  the 
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resolution  was   unanimously  adopted,  and  the   Society  ad- 
journed until  2  P.  M. 

TREATMENT    OF    DENTAL   IRREGULARITIES. 

The  first  subject  taken  up  at  the  afternoon  session  was  the 
treatment  of  dental  irregularities. 

Dr.  Berry  said  that  in  this  country  the  irregularity  of  the 
teeth  is  a  great  evil,  as  we  have  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
mixed  up  with  us.  The  broad  jaws  and  large  mouth,  the 
little  jaws  and  small  mouth;  some  with  small  jaws  and  large 
teeth,  and  others  with  large  mouth  and  small  teeth.  And  it 
is  often  difficult  to  make  people  appreciate  the  difficulties 
attending  such  irregularities.  There  is  a  lamentable  lack  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  the 
subject,  he  thought,  could  be  profitably  discussed. 

Dr.  Watt  said  there  was  no  one  thing  that  was  such  a 
standing  reproach  to  the  dental  profession  as  the  state  of 
mind  with  regard  to  dental  irregularities  and  the  methods  of 
treatment  by  the  profession  generally.  lie  remarked  that 
the  people  about  Xenia  had  confidence  in  filling  teeth,  and 
knew  what  it  meant,  and  some  had  confidence  in  the  infernal 
rubber,  and  a  good  many  appreciated  artificial  teeth;  but 
they  are  not  awake,  even  there,  to  this  subject,  and  will  ex- 
press their  surprise  that  you  propose  to  charge  them  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  bringing  the  central  incisors  to  the  proper 
position  when  they  shut  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  ones 
This  was  about  the  simplest  kind  of  case  they  were  called 
upon  to  treat.  He  considerei  it  a  disgrace  to  the  profession 
that  a  better  state  of  things  in  this  respect  did  not  exist, 
lie  took  a  full  share  of  this  disgrace  upon  himself.  It  was 
not  because  cases  of  irregularity  had  not  been  properly 
treated.  As  far  back  as  the  winter  of  1842-3,  Dr.  J.  Taft 
regulated  one  of  the  most  difficult  cases  of  irregularities  he 
had  ever  saw,  an  1  with  complete  success.  He  believed  they 
had  nearly  spoiled  the  people  by  allowing  then  to  expect 
that  such  work  will  be  done  almost  for  nothing.     They  have 
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the  idea  that  it  must  be  done  cheap.  They  must  be  educated 
wpon  this  point,  and  made  to  understand  that  it  involves  the 
preservation  of  the  teeth ;  that  human  beauty  is  involved, 
and  that  these  defects  can  and  should  be  removed.  Until 
the  public  mind  is  educated  properly  on  this  subject,  much 
in  this  direction  could  not  be  accomplished.  The  profession 
has  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  this  matter.  One  of 
these  difficulties  is  artificial  work.  Artificial  dentures  have 
become  so  cheap,  and  people  think  they  look  so  nice,  that 
they  are  ready  to  have  these  irregular  teeth  extracted  and 
artificial  ones  take  their  place.  Propose  to  them  to  regulate 
the  natural  teeth  in  a  difficult  case  for  fifty  dollars,  and  they 
will  say  :  *'  Oh^  I  can  get  a  new  set  of  teeth  for  twenty-five 
dollars."  If  people  were  made  aware  that  the  extraction  of 
the  natural  teeth  shortens  life,  this  difficulty  might  be  re- 
moved to  a  great  extent.  Dentists  should  refuse  to  do  work 
for  those  who  come  to  them,  unless  they  are  willing  it  should 
be  done  in  a  proper  manner. 

He  then  related  a  case  that  occurred  during  his  practice 
in  Cincinnati.  A  young  lady  came  to  him  to  have  thirty- 
two  natural  teeth  extracted.  The  teeth  were  sound  and 
beautiful,  the  young  lady  about  thirty  years  of  age.  -All 
the  trouble  was,  her  beau  thought  her  front  teeth  were  a 
little  more  prominent  than  they  ought  to  be.  He  refused  to 
•extract  them,  and  told  her  if  they  were  to  be  extracted,  it 
>¥Ould  perhaps  shorten  her  life  ten  years,  and  probably 
more,  and  would  mar  her  beauty  besides.  He  told  her  that 
her  natural  teeth  could  be  regulated  so  that  the  slight  irreg- 
ularity that  existed  would  be  overcome,  but  she  did  not  con- 
sent to  this,  and  went  away.  The  next  day  the  young  lady 
and  her  mother  came  back,  the  mother  insisting  that  the 
teeth  should  be  extracted,  and  that  he  should  not  dictate  to 
them  what  they  should  do,  but  should  do  what  they  desired. 
He  still  refused,  and  talked  pretty  sharply  to  them,  threat- 
ening to  arrest  them  if  they  employed  any  one  to  extract 
those  thirty-two  sound  teeth. 

Vol.  XXVI— 7 
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Dr.  Rosson  related  a  couple  of  cases  of  irregularity  he 
had  treated,  in  which  he  had  thought  it  impossible  to  do  so 
without  extracting  two  teeth  in  each  case,  but  thought,  with 
his  present  knowledge  on  the  subject,  that  he  could  have 
saved  them. 

Dr.  Herriott  described  a  case  of  irregularity  he  had  treated. 
The  patient  was  a  girl  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  whose 
mouth  the  riglit  canine  tootli  was  nearly  half  an  inch  inside 
of  where  it  should  be,  striking  entirely  inside  of  the  lower 
tooth.  The  lateral  incisors  were  apparently  out  very  much, 
but  the  position  they  occupied  was  only  apparent — that  is, 
so  far  as  they  related  to  the  other  teeth  and  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  mouth.  The  appearance  was  owing  to  the 
eye  tooth  being  in  so  far.  He  took  a  gold  plate  and  made  a 
clasp  upon  it,  Avhich  he  passed  back  of  this  eye  tooth,  and 
made  a  gold  spring  and  soldered  on  the  inside  of  the  clasp, 
and  let  it  come  against  the  tooth  with  a  little  pressure.  This 
appliance  was  worn  about  six  weeks  or  two  months.  That 
eye  tooth  was  now  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  front  teeth 
did  not  appear  to  be  out  as  they  were  before,  the  teeth  in 
the  mouth  appearing  to  be  well  arranged. 

Dr.  Butler  thought  they  should  all  understand  this  matter, 
so  that  they  could  convince  the  people  that  the  irregularities 
of  their  children's  teeth  could  be  corrected,  just  as  much  as 
that  the  teeth  can  be  filled.  The  people  did  not  understand 
this,  and  the  profession  are  to  blame  for  at  least  a  portion  of 
this  want  of  confidence  in  this  respect. 

Dr.  Sedgewick  thought  this  a  subject  which  had  been 
much  neglected  heretofore,  and  many  in  the  profession  did 
not  know  how  to  treat  cases  of  irregularity.  There  are  so 
many  different  kinds  of  irregularities  presented  to  them,  in 
so  many  diiferent  phases,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any 
set  of  rules  for  their  treatment.  A  case  of  frequent  irregularity 
is,  where  the  canines  stand  outside  of  the  arch.  Many  cases 
come  under  their  notice  where  the  cuspids  are  gone,  and  if 
the  patient  is  as);ed  if  they  were  decayed,  he  will  tell  you 
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he  had  a  tusk  and  had  it  pulled  out.  Many  of  these  cases 
might  be  brought  down  by  a  simple  ligature.  The  most 
difficult  cases  of  irregularity  that  came  under  their  notice, 
he  apprehended,  was  where  the  upper  incisors  shut  inside  of 
the  lower  ones.  lie  had  treated  some  cases  of  this  kind, 
but  he  did  not  like  to  undertake  them,  as  they  were  tedious 
and  troublesome  to  manage;  but  the  duty  devolved  upon 
them  ;  they  need  not  expect  to  get  sufficient  pecuniary  re- 
ward to  compensate  them  for  all  their  trouble,  and  the  time 
that  must  be  spent  and  the  inconvenience  attending  such 
cases. 

Dr.  Watt  said  he  had  treated  some  hundreds  of  cases  of 
irregularities,  especially  of  the  canine  teeth.  The  prin. 
ciple  of  rest  and  labor,  which  he  advocated  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  he  thought  was  a  correct  one.  The  idea  that 
there  must  be  a  constant  pressure,  or  no  good  could  be 
donCj  was  incorrect.  Where  the  central  incisors  shut  inside 
of  the  lower  teeth,  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  any  appliance 
to  keep  up  a  constant  pressure.  It  is  better  not  to  have 
constant  pressure.  A  stick  like  a  pencil,  with  a  notch  in  it, 
can  be  made  effectual  in  such  cases  by  the  patient  using  it  to 
obtain  the  necessary  pressure,  and,  after  they  get  in-  the 
habit  of  using  it,  the  soreness  experienced  will  be  when  it  is 
not  pressing  upon  the  teeth.  The  patient  can  remove  this 
stick  before  eatino;  or  retiring;  to  rest  at  nio^ht.  He  had  reo;- 
ulated  many  cases  by  this  simple  contrivance.  If  they 
would  bear  in  mind  that  constant  pressure  is  deleterious 
rather  than  advantageous,  th3y  would  be  better  able  to  suc- 
ceed. He  thought  that  in  most  cases  they  were  inclined  to 
use  apparatus  that  was  too  complex.  Truth  and  simplicity 
are  twin  sisters. 

Dr.  L.  Buffett  thought  few  of  them  had  the  faculty  of 
regulating  many  cases  like  Dr.  Watt.  He  believed,  as  Dr. 
Watt  said,  that  the  true  principle  in  applying  the  force  re- 
quired was,  after  it  was  applied  for  awhile,  to  ease  it  up,  and 
not  try  to  obtain  constant  pressure.      He  explained  his  use 
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of  a  silk  band,  in  some  cases  of  irregularity,  which  he  had 
found  successful.  One  reason  of  failure  in  some  cases  is, 
that  the  operator  does  not  make  up  his  mind  with  the  definite 
object  in  view  which  he  desires  to  accomplish. 

Dr.  Watt  remarked  that  one  trouble  was  that  operators 
tried  to  do  too  much  at  a  time.  He  tried  to  get  rid  of  all 
springs  and  complex  appliances  in  the  mouth  he  possibly 
could. 

Dr.  Blount  related  a  case  of  irregularity  which  he  had 
recently  corrected.  The  arch  in  the  mouth  of  the  patient, 
both  above  and  below,  was  very  much  contracted  from  the 
bicuspids  forward.  The  two  central  incisors  turned  in  to- 
gether, and  the  proximal  central  incisor  turned  out.  He 
made  a  plate,  with  little  uprights,  behind  each  of  the  bicus- 
pids, and  took  the  plan  Dr.  Watt  suggested,  of  putting 
■wooden  wedges  in,  pressing  it  up,  and  leaving  them  in  for  a 
few  days,  until  the  soreness  had  subsided.  He  kept  this  up 
until  the  upper  arch  had  expanded  sufficiently,  paying  no 
attention  to  the  lower  arch.  He  did  not  want  the  patient  to 
wear  the  plate  for  any  length  of  time,  for  fear  of  injuring  the 
teeth  where  the  plate  pressed  against  them.  He  made  a 
little  gold  staple,  or  what  is  called  a  dog,  and  used  that  to 
facilitate  the  work.  The  central  incisors,  having  cavities  in 
them,  he  filled  them.  It  had  been  about  two  months  since 
the  operation  had  been  performed,  and  those  teeth  were 
straight,  and  the  lower  teeth  were  gradually  coming  in  place 
themselves,  and,  he  thought,  in  a  few  months  would  be  en- 
tirely straight.  The  principle  stated  by  Dr.  Watt,  of  allow- 
ing rest,  and  not  making  a  persistent  pressure,  he  had  learned 
from  him  in  some  remarks  he  had  made  before  the  Miami 
Valley  Association,  and  had  acted  upon  it  ever  since,  he 
believed,  with  profit. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Warner  thought  the  principle  advocated  by  Dr. 
Watt,  of  labor  and  rest,  was  a  very  important  one  to  the 
profession,  and  might  be  applied  with  much  benefit.  He  be- 
lieved by  that  plan,  a  large  amount  of  the  annoyance  which 
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arises  from  the  correction  of  irregularities  could  be  obviated. 
The  strain  which  is  often  applied,  he  had  no  doubt,  was  many 
times  too  long  continued. 

Dr.  Watt  remarked  further,  upon  this  subject,  that  usually 
the  plan  he  had  suggested  would  make  enough  pressure  the 
first  day  to  produce  such  a  condition  of  the  periosteum  that 
it  becomes  unpleasant  to  press  in  any  other  direction. 
Suppose  the  case  of  an  upper  incisor  shutting  inside  of  the 
lower  ones,  and  the  pressure  to  be  made  during  the  day  and 
stopping  at  night,  and  there  would  be,  the  first  night  usually, 
such  a  condition  that  there  would  be  uneasiness  if  the  tooth 
is  pressed  back  again.  That  uneasiness  will  prevent  the 
patient  from  shutting  the  teeth  tight  during  sleep  ;  hence, 
what  is  gained  during  the  da}^  is  not  lost  at  night. 

DISCUSSION    UPON    THE    "  RUBBER    QUESTION." 

Dr.  Berry  referred  to  the  employment  of  Colonel  Fisher 
as  a  legal  adviser  in  the  suit  in  regard  to  this  matter.  He 
had  told  them  they  would  be  beaten,  but  no  doubt,  under  the 
suit  which  covers  the  patent,  they  had  beaten  the  company. 
They  went  into  the  fight  contemplating  the  time  when  the 
Goodyear  patent  would  expire,  and  did  not  suppose  that  the 
company  would  buy  Congress  again.  He  had  no  doubt  the 
rubber  company  was  able  to  buy  Congress  and  get  another 
extension.  He  hardly  supposed  they  would,  though  they 
might  do  it.  He  supposed  they  would  only  have  the  Cum- 
mings  patent  to  confront  them.  The  question  was,  shall  they 
wait  a  year  longer,  and  submit  to  the  imposition  of  the  rub- 
ber company?  They  should  CDnsider  what  it  was  best  to  do 
in  the  future  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Dr.  Ivehwinkle  said  he  had  thought  upon  the  subject  a 
good  deal,  and  thought  it  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  State  Society  to  it  in  his  annual  address  last  year.  He 
said  a^ter  the  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  Boston 
Vulcanite  Company,  in  the  case  of  Webber  against  the  com- 
pany, the  matter  looked  as  if  it  was  almost  hopeless ;    but, 
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notwithstanding  all  that,  the  profession  in  Ohio  took  the 
initiatory  steps  to  defeat  the  Cummings  patent;  but,  in  order 
to  do  this,  they  had  to  climb  over  the  Goodyear  patent.  The 
time  for  the  Goodyear  patent  would  expire  in  1872.  It  was 
impossible  to  tell  whether  it  would  be  extended  or  not ;  but 
Avhether  it  is  or  not,  they  may  come  and  demand  fifty  or 
seventy-five  dollars  for  a  license  to  use  the  Cummings  patent. 
From  all  he  had  heard  and  known  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
he  did  not  believe  the  Cummings  patent  could  hold  out  in 
another  contest,  before  another  United  States  Judge.  lie 
thought  they  were  coming  where  they  could  reach  the  Cum- 
mings patent,  and  thought  it  advisable,  just,  and  right  for 
them  to  stick  together  in  this  matter,  whatever  their  opin- 
ions might  be  in  reference  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  rub- 
ber. They  could  not  ignore  the  fact  that  it  was  used  exten- 
sively, and  he  w^as  not  prepared  to  say  that  rubber  should 
not  be  taken  into  the  mouth.  If  they  were  prepared  to  say 
they  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  rubber,  that  would 
settle  the  question ;  but  there  were  those  among  them  that 
did  not  feel  willing  to  do  so.  If  anything  was  done,  they 
should  work  together  unanimously  and  fight  against  this 
monopoly.  He  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  persons  who  were  thoroughly  posted  on  the  subject,  to 
investigate  it  further  and  do  what  they  deemed  best  in  the 
case. 

Dr.  Rosson  thought  the  time  had  not  yet  come  to  fight 
the  Cummings  patent. 

Dr.  Herriott  desired  to  know  when  it  would  come.  If 
any  action  was  to  be  taken  in  the  matter,  it  should  be  done 
now,  as  it  would  be  too  late  by  the  time  the  Society  would 
meet  next  year.  He  did  not  use  rubber  at  all,  and  did  not 
know  that  he  ever  would;  but  he  knew  there  were  those  in 
the  profession  who  use  it,  and  feel  compelled  to  use  it.  For 
that  reason  he  thought  the  matter  should  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society,  and  measures  be  taken  to  aff'ord  such 
persons  relief.     Something  should  be  done,  or  the  subject 
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entirely  abandoned.  lie  had  the  opinion  of  patent-right 
lawyers  in  regard  to  their  liability  in  using  rubber  under  the 
Cummings  patent,  and  though  the  agents  have  led  dentists  to 
believe  they  were  compelled  to  pay  license  under  it,  there 
was  nothing  of  it. 

Dr.  Butler  apprehended  there  was  nothing  binding  in 
signing  the  license  under  the  Cummings  patent,  unless  it  be 
what  is  called  the  thousand  dollar  bond.  But  it  was  believed 
that  that  little  clause  did  not  amount  to  anything,  and  would 
not  be  recognized  by  the  courts.  He  knew  some  who  had 
signed  it  under  protest,  and  thought  perhaps  all  had  done  so. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Horton  said  if  the  records  of  the  Society  from 
1866  to  1869  were  examined,  a  tolerably  fair  status  of  this 
matter  would  be  found.  In  defending  the  profession  against 
the  Goodyear  Company,  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  less  than 
one  hundred  out  of  the  four  hundred  dentists  in  the  State 
aided  in  the  prosecution  of  this  matter.  In  the  fall  of  1869, 
after  this  had  been  going  on  three  years,  Mr.  Bacon  came 
out  here  after  he  heard  of  Judge  Leavitt's  decision  against 
certain  gentlemen  in  Cincinnati,  to  see  about  it.  The  Good- 
year patent  and  the  Cummings  patent  were  separate  consid- 
erations, and  the  Goodyear  the  only  one  litigated  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  at  that  time.  Everythinp:  looking  toward  the 
Cummings  patent  was  withdrawn,  and  the  suit  commenced  on 
the  Goodyear  patent,  nnd  on  that  alone.  Col.  Fisher  had 
told  them  that  he  could  not  successfully  contest  that,  and 
that  judgment  would  be  rendered  against  them,  as  it  was  in 
the  original  question.  Col.  Fisher  urged  this  in  his  argu- 
ment, and  made  the  point  that  the  remedy  was  in  law  and 
not  in  equity.  lie  had  no  doubt  in  his  mind  but  that  the 
Cummings  patent  was  an  infringement  on  the  Goodyear  pat- 
ent. This  matter  must  be  looked  in  the  face,  and  hence  he 
proposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  the  next 
day  what  action  should  be  taken,  and  the  reasons  for  it.  If 
any  action  was  to  be  taken,  it  was  time  now  to  do  so, 
(To  be  continued.) 
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OLD  COLONY  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  meeting  of  this 
Society,  held  at  North  Bridgewater,  Mass.  The  meeting  was 
well  attended,  and  its  proceedings  of  an  animated  and  interesting 
character. 

In  the  discussions,  many  new  thoughts  acd  suggestions  were 
elicited,  pertaining  to  both  principles  and  practice,  illustrating 
the  fact,  as  in  all  similar  meetings  we  have  attended,  that  men 
can  not  come  together  and  compare  practices  and  views,  and  dis- 
cuss subjects,  without  gaining  light  and  knowledge.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  great  means  of  schooling  and  training  those  who  are 
now  in  the  profession;  and  it  ought  to  be  far  more  extensively 
and  more  earnestly  employed  than  it  is.  Even  though  but  half 
a  dozen  earnest  men  associate  together,  with  a  desire  for  im- 
provement, they  will  accomplish  much  that  could  not  otherwise 
be  attained. 

In  association,  union  and  harmony  there  is  strength.  It  is 
true  that  here  and  there  isolated  individuals  may  seem  to  be 
strong,  but  it  will  usually  be  found  to  be  a  semblance  instead  of 
a  reality. 

Let  every  locality  in  which  six  to  ten  dentists  may  be  gath- 
ered have  its  Dental  Society,  sustained  regularly,  and  with  a  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  its  members  to  do  all  they  can  for 
their  mutual  improvement  and  the  elevation  of  the  dental  pro- 
fession. 

The  Old  Colony  Dental  Society  occupies  a  territory  of  perhaps 
fifty  miles  square,  and  they  meet  every  three  months,  at  such 
place  as  they  may  appoint. 

A  VISIT— EDUCATIONAL. 

We  recently  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  flying  visit  to  several 
of  our  Dental  Colleges,  and  saw  many  things  that  were  gratify^ 
ing  indeed.      To  see  so  many  young  men  in  active  training  fo 
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the  practice  of  our  profession  was  pleasant.  In  Philadelphia, 
the  number  of  students  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two 
schools,  each  one  having  a  larger  number  than  any  other  Dental 
College  in  the  country.  Whether  this  is  a  consequence  of  the 
greatly  increased  facilities  there  for  attaining  thorough  instruc- 
tion, we  shall  not  attempt  now  to  decide.  It  has,  however,  more 
than  once  been  said  in  our  hearing,  that  their  teachers  are  men 
of  large  hearts  and  generous  impulses.  Much  has  been  done  in 
both  these  institutions  in  the  way  of  procuring  accessory  appa- 
ratus and  appliances  for  illustration.  In  reference  to  the  clinical 
department,  as  there  presented,  the  question  forced  itself  upon 
us,  would  it  not  be  preferable  to  have  less  in  quantity,  and  a  bet- 
ter quality  ? 

The  New  York  College  of  Dentistry  was  in  active  operation, 
with  a  good  class.  All  its  departments  seemed  to  be  moving 
along  energetically.  This  institution,  however,  labors  under  the 
difficulty  of  having  very  little  sympathy  from  the  profession  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
profession  there,  or  to  something  in  the  college,  we  are  unable  to 
determine.  But  it  is  beyond  all  question  that,  could  the  co-op- 
eration, sympathy  and  support  of  the  dental  profession  of  New 
York  and  its  vicinity  be  concentrated  to  the  support  of  a  Dental 
College,  such  a  result  would  be  attained  as  has  never  existed  in 
this  direction,  and  will  never  be  witnessed  elsewhere  for  a  Long 
time  to  come.  The  wealth  and  men  of  ability  for  such  an  enter- 
prise are  there,  and  every  one  has  a  desire  for  the  development, 
growth  and  progress  of  the  profession ;  but  from  whence  shall 
emanate  the  power  to  harmonize  the  elements? 

The  New  York  College  of  Dentistry  is  doing  a  good  work  for 
a  few,  while  it  ought  to  do  a  better  work  for  hundreds. 

In  Boston  there  are  two  Dental  Colleges,  viz. :  the  Boston 
Dental  College  and  the  Harvard  Dental  College,  These  schools 
are  both  doing  a  good  work,  so  far  as  they  have  the  means.  The 
Harvard  College,  however,  has  much  the  advantage  of  its  com- 
peer in  this  respect.  In  its  facilities  for  medical  teaahing,  it  has 
all  that  Harvard  can  give.  Its  corps  of  dental  teachers  are  ex- 
cellent men,  who  will  doubtless  avail  themselves  of  everything 
that  will  aid  in  giving  most  thorough  instruction  to  their  pupils. 
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This  institution  will  ultimately,  without  doubt,  be  very  efficient 
iadeed,  if  it  is  not  dominated  or  kept  too  much  in  the  back- 
ground by  the  other  interests  of  the  University;  there  need  not, 
however,  be  occasion  for  anything  of  this  kind. 

The  Boston  Dental  College  is  accomplishing  a  good  work, 
though  under  great  disadvantages.  It  has  been  but  recently  or- 
ganized, and  has  no  sustaining  influence  or  power  behind  it,  ex- 
cept in  the  energy  and  special  effort  of  those  immediately  inter- 
ested, and  they  are  realizing  what  it  is  to  build  up  an  institution 
de  novo,  by  individual  effort. 

Each  and  every  one  of  our  Dental  Colleges  is  doing  a  great 
work  for  the  profession,  and  they  should  receive  far  greater  en- 
couragement and  support  than  have  as  yet  been  experienced  by 
any,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  Every  member  of  the  profession 
should  take  up  the  interest  of  some  one  of  our  colleges,  and  give 
it  true,  hearty  and  material  support  in  every  way  possible.  The 
whole  profession  becoming  thus  interested,  our  institutions  would 
far  more  nearly  fulfill  their  mission — effecting  much  more  good 
than  hitherto. 

One  great  difficulty  under  which  all  our  colleges  labor  is,  that 
they  are  regarded  by  the  profession  too  much  in  the  light  of 
individual  enterprises.  No  institution  of  this  kind,  that  is  de- 
pendent for  its  prestige  and  development  upon  one,  two, 
or  a  very  few  individuals,  can  be  upon  a  very  firm  and 
enduring  basis ;  but  when  the  cause,  in  the  interest  of 
which  they  are  established,  is  of  such  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance that  the  individuality  of  men,  however  great  and  strong 
they  may  be,  is  merged  into  and  seem  only  as  a  constituent  part 
of  the  institution,  then  may  the  hope  be  entertained  that  it  will 
not  pass  away  when  the  man  dies,  but  live  through  successive 
generations,  and  its  influence  go  forth,  not  for  the  promotion  and 
aggrandizement  of  the  ^q^^  favored  ones,  but  for  the  welfare  and 
best  interests  of  all  who  may  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tions. 

In  view  of  these  things,  then,  let  every  member  of  the  profes- 
sion rally  definitely,  and  with  will  and  purpose,  to  the  support  of 
some  one  of  our  colleges  ;  and  let  it  be  no  half-way  support,  but 
an  earnest,  efficient  laboring  in  behalf  of  the  cause  you  espouse  ; 
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and  not  only  tins,  but  in  view  of  your  effort,  demand  that  the 
work  shall  be  better  done  than  ever  before — that  progress  shall 
be  made,  and  that  the  standard  shall  be  borne  hi^jher  and  higher 
each  succeeding  year,  until  there  is  a  much  larger  measure  of 
ability  in  those  who  assume  the  responsibilities  of  our  profession, 
to  rescue  and  deliver  these  broken  and  tortured  bodies  of  ours 
from  the  thralldom  of  disease  and  death. 


STILL  AT  SCHOOL. 

Some  of  the  members  of  our  profession  in  a  neighboring  State 
(viz. :  Kentucky)  have  recently  been  taking  another  lesson  in  the 
affairs  of  professional  life,  and  though  they  paid  the  schoolmaster 
pretty  well,  they  treated  him  rather  roughly  in  the  outcome. 

The  teacher  came  to  our  brethren  in  the  shape  of  two  Knights 
of  the  Forceps  and  Vulcanizer,  professing  to  have  instruction  of 
rare  value  to  impart,  in  which  was  embraced  a  process  truly 
wonderful,  by  which  anything  having  the  semblance  of  an  arti- 
ficial denture,  when  brought  in  the  vicinity  of  a  mouth,  would 
immediately  proceed  to  locate  and  attach  itself,  with  su3h  tenacity 
that  nothing  less  than  a  flank  movement  in  the  dark  could  in  the 
least  induce  it  to  "give  down."  Upon  experiment  and  demon- 
stration being  had,  it  was  found  to  be  "just  so" — yes,  and  it  was 
everlasting,  or  at  least  would  serve  five  or  six  generations.  No 
wonder  our  brethren  became  excited  about  it,  and  began  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  for  its  procurement;  it  wasn't  everybody 
that  could  buy  that;  but  perseverance  and  energy  will  overcome 
the  greatest  difficulties,  and  in  this  case  all  obstacles  were  sur- 
mounted and  the  thing — whatever  it  was — was  bought  and  paid 
for,  or  at  least  six  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  it.  The  whole 
stock  was  not  purchased;  there  was  more  of  the  same  sort  left, 
to  sell  at  other  points. 

Now  to  come  down  and  tell  this  story  in  prose  :  Our  brethren 
in  Louisville,  Lexington,  and  several  other  points  in  Kentucky  , 
have  been  most  outrageously  swindled,  by  having  palmed  ofif 
upon  them  a  worthless  contrivance  called  "Folsom's  patent  ridge 
or  edge  and  flexible  border,"  for  artificial  dentures.      This,  like 
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many  otlier  worthless  tilings,  lias  an  appearance  of  real  value; 
but  it  is  only  in  appearance,  or  at  most  of  very  temporary  utility 
— not  sufficient  to  be  of  a  farthing's  worth  to  anybo  ly  in  gener  tl 
practice.  By  lying  and  misrepresentation  the  dentists  of  Louis- 
ville, or  some  of  them,  were  induced  to  buy  this  worthless  thing, 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  give  a  flattering  recommendation  to  those 
by  whom  they  had  been  so  grossly  deceived. 

Learning,  very  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  impostors,  the 
true  nature  of  the  case,  officers  were  sent  out  upon  their  track. 
They  were  arrested,  brought  back,  and  placed  in  durance  vile, 
and  subsequently,  being  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  no  law  in  Kentucky  that  would  reach  the 
case;  which  the  Judge  upon  the  bench  declared  was  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  law  to  punish  such  imposition  and  swindling  was 
certainly  very  much  needed. 

The  paper  of  recommendation  was  given  up  and  the  culprits 
allowed  to  go  their  way  with  the  ill-gotten  gain,  and  the  scorn 
and  contempt  of  every  honest  man  acquainted  with  the  case. 

We  would  suggest -that  hereafter  the  profession  refuse  to  pur- 
chase any  patent,  process  or  instruction,  unless  known  to  be  of 
value  and  have  merit. 


"  MONSIEUR  TONSIN  COME  AGAIN  "—RUBBER   SUB- 

JECT. 

The  expiration  of  the  Goodyear  patent  for  the  vulcanization 
of  rubber  occurs  in  May  next,  when  we  suppose  anybody  can 
vulcanize  rubber  or  any  allied  gum,  for  any  or  all  purposes,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  except  the  thing  formed  should  assume  the 
shape  of  a  plate  for  an  artificial  denture.  Upon  this  particular 
thing  a  restriction  is  imposed  —and  why?  Simply  because,  after 
the  material  and  process  had  been  demonstrated  to  be  available 
as  a  base  for  artificial  teeth,  and  used  to  some  extent  by  the  dental 
profession,  it  occurred  to  a  certain  individual  to  procure  a  patent 
for  the  application  of  vulcanized  rubber  to  this  purpose.  Why  the 
patent  was  granted  we  have  ever  been  at  a  loss  to  know.  A  hun- 
dred other  patents  might  have  been  granted  upon  the  same 
grounds.     Indeed,  we  think  there  would  be  quite  as  much  justice 
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in  now  granting  a  patent  for  the  application  of  vulcanized  rubber 
in  the  manufacture  of  baby  whistles  ;  but  we  are  not  now  writing 
to  give  our  views  upon  the  rubber  question,  or  the  Cumraings  pat- 
ent, but  as  it  is  a  matter  of  most  vital  importance  to  many  in  our 
profession,  we  simply  aim  to  give,  for  the  gratification  of  those 
interested,  the  little  information  we  possess  in  reference  to  the 
present  status  of  the  question. 

And  in  the  first  place,  from  intelligence  gathered  from  various 
sources,  it  seems  that  the  Dental  Yulcanito  Company  have  left 
no  means  unemployed  to  secure  the  validity  of  the  Cummings 
patent,  and  the  result  is,  they  have  considerably  the  start  of  the 
dental  profession  in  the  race.  They  have  obtained  some  of  the 
strongest  counsel  in  the  country.  Colonel  Fisher,  the  former 
advocate  for  the  profession,  than  whom  there  is  no  stronger 
and  more  influential  patent  lawyer  in  the  country,  has  been 
laid  upon  the  shelf;  others  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  same 
way.  This  will  be  a  matter  of  exceeding  regret  to  the  pro- 
fession. Some  time  ago  prosecution  was  instituted  under  the 
Cummings  patent  against  Dr.  B.  E.  Gardiner,  of  Providence,  R.  I.^ 
the  result  of  which  was  a  decision  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
affirming  the  validity  of  the  Cummings  patent.  An  appeal  was 
taken  in  this  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reversing  the  decision.  It  was  set  for  a  hearing  in  Jan- 
uary. 1872.  We  have  not  learned  that  the  case  has  yet  been 
argued. 

The  dentists  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  perhaps  other 
places,  have  united  in  sustaining  this  appeal.  Able  counsel  have 
been  employed  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  conduct  and 
argue  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court.  What  the  result  of 
that  appeal  will  be,  time  only  will  determine.  If  a  decision  sus- 
taining the  patent  is  obtained  in  this  Court,  that  will  end  the 
contest  in  this  direction. 

There  is  a  way,  however,  in  which  this  can  be  very  decisively 
met,  viz.:  stop  the  use  of  rubber,  as  every  man  in  the  profes- 
sion ought  to  have  done  long  ago,  and  as  we  think  every  one 
would  if  they  had  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  degraded  position 
to  which  they  were  reduced,  by  being  placed  under  the  imperious 
and  demoralizing  exactions  of  the  Dental  Yulcanite  Company, 
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That  company  has  held  a  rod — yes,  a  "cat-o'-nine-tails" — over  the 
heads  of  the  yielding,  timid,  frightened  members  of  the  dental 
profession,  until  they  have  opened  their  purses  and  said  take  it. 

Now,  it  is  high  time  this  procedure  should  stop,  and  the  profes- 
sion can  stop  it  if  they  will,  and  the  indications  now  are  (hat  they 
WILL.  Meetings  are  being  called  at  various  places  throughout  the 
country  to  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done.  A  meeting  of  the 
profession  of  New  York  State  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  on  the 
13th  inst.,  and  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia  on  the  27th,  and 
of  the  Western  States  in  Cincinnati  on  the  7th  of  March  prox.,  as 
will  be  seen  by  circular  in  advertising  sheet  of  this  month.  It 
is  desirable  that  these  meetings  should  be  largely  attended,  and 
let  tlie  action  be  prompt  and  decisive,  and  such  as  can  not  be 
mistaken. 

The  question  comes  every  day,  shall  I  take  out  license  for 
this  year,  and  under  the  Cummings  patent?  Let  the  answer  rinj^ 
everywhere,  NO. 


CELLULOID  BASE. 

This  material,  introduced  to  the  profession  in  the  hist  two 
years,  as  now  improved  and  manipulated,  is  a  very  valuable  ma- 
terial for  cheap  dentures.  It  is  easily  worked,  is  as  permanent 
in  the  mouth  as  rubber,  and  far  less  objectionable  in  many  re- 
spects. It  is  being  used  by  a  great  many  in  the  profession,  and 
is  being  introduced  very  rapidly.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to 
every  one  to  abandon  the  use  of  rubber,  and  have  a  better  mate- 
rial, that  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  use  it ;  an  1  we 
suggest  to  every  one  in  the  profession  to  immediately  take  it  up, 
and  let  go  that  other  thing. 


OHIO  DENTAL  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  body  will  be  held  at  the  College 
on  Tuesday,  March  Gth,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  at  which  time  it  is 
very  important  that  all  the  members  be  present,  as  work  of  great 
interest  to  the  Association,  the  College  and  the  profession  is  to  be 
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transacted.  Let  all  come  with  a  strong  purpose  to  assist  in 
doing  work  that  shall  result  in  building  up  this  institution,  which, 
in  a  sense  that  no  other  does,  belongs  to  the  profession — espe- 
cially to  the  profession  of  the  West. 


MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Dental  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ohio  Dental  Col- 
lege, beginning  on  Wednesday,  March  6th,  prox.,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  continue  three  days. 

A  general  and  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  to  be 
present. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS. 

1st.  Calling  and  correcting  the  roll. 
2d.  Reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  session. 
3d.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees — Executive  Committee — 
(!)ommittee  on  Membership — Committee  on  Ethics. 
4th.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 
5th.  Election  of  members  and  payment  of  dues. 


ESSAYS    AND    DISCUSSIONS. 

Subjects  : — 1st.  What  are  the  legitimate  requirements  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  dentist,  in  view  of  the  necessities  that  ex- 
ist, and  the  advantages  available  ? 

2d.  What  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  complete  fulfillment 
of  professional  responsibility,  and  how  are  they  to  be  over- 
come? 

3d.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  dentist  to  his  profession  ? 

4th.  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  profession  in  ability  to 
protect^  rescue  and  save  the  natural  teeth  ? 
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5 til.  What  are  the  means  requisite  for  securing  the  largest  meas- 
ure of  success  in  the  preservation  of  the  teeth? 

6th.  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  profession  in  ability  to 
supplement  the  loss  of  the  natural  teeth,  and  the  defects  oc- 
casioned thereby ;  and  what  are  the  impediments  in  the  way 
of  higher  attainments  in  this  direction  ? 

7th.  What  means  shall  be  employed  for  extending  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  of  the  dentist? 

All  papers  pertaining  to  any  of  the  above  questions  to  be  read 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  subject. 

It  is  desirable  that  each  member  select  and  elaborate  some  par- 
ticular thought  in  connection  with  each  of  the  questions  ;  that  the 
entire  ground  may  be  occupied,  and  the  discussions  may  be  full 
and  concise,  and  that  the  different  members  may  not  travel  over 
the  same  ground.     There  should  be  a  paper  upon  each  subject. 

The  election  of  ofl&cers  will  take  place  at  11  o'clock  A.  M., 
of  the  third  day. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  one  or  two  general 
quizzes  be  held  during  the  sessions. 

Dr.  Corydon  Palmer  will  be  present,  and  give  some  of  his  un- 
paralleled illustrations  and  demonstrations. 

J.  Taft, 

W.  H.  Shadoan,  y  Fx.  Com. 

E.  C.  Sloan, 
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Commiinicatioiis. 


RUNNING   THE  RISK. 

BY.  H.  L.  SAGE. 

Running  the  risk,  though,  perhaps,  justifiable  in  one's 
own  case,  where  nothing  immoral  is  involved,  is  not  always, 
or  generally  so,  where  the  interests  and  well-being  of  others 
are  so  concerned  in  our  actions,  as  to  render  us  wholly,  or 
partially  responsible  for  the  results.  If,  when  in  matters 
affecting  only  the  pecuniary  interests  of  others,  one  ae^&umes 
responsibility,  and  is  false  to  his  trusts,  he  merits  condemna- 
tion, how  much  more  does  he,  who,  in  assuming  the  care  of 
organs,  upon  whose  healthful  condition  so  much  depends,  is 
satisfied  with  the  carrying  out  of  make-shift  expedients 
whose  good  results,  if  any  there  are — are  only  temporary, 
and  which  are  followed  in  the  not  distant  future,  by  per- 
manently bad  effects,  loss,  or  ruin. 

Running  the  risk  in  dental  operations,  is  not  uncommon. 
Sometimes  necessary  and  justifiable,  it  is,  at  other  times, 
uncalled  for,  dangerous  and  reprehensible.  The  right  and 
wrong  of  the  matter,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
expediency  and  probable  results. 

Vol.  XXVI — 8. 
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First,  when  is  it  right  ?  When  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
shun  a  positive,  sure,  or  greater  evil,  which  would  otherwise 
result.  When  the  evils  consequent  upon  running  the  risk  of 
a  certain  course  of  practice  are  temporary,  or  less  than  the 
present  or  prospective  evils  to  be  avoided. 

Running  the  risk,  always  implies  a  doubt — an  uncertainty 
of  the  consequences. 

In  many  things,  we  must  breast  the  uncertainty.  But  in 
balancing  the  results  of  the  past  experiences  of  ourselves* 
and  others,  in  the  modes  of  practice  adopted  in  certain, 
similar,  specified  cases,  with  the  existing  conditions  of  the 
one  in  hand,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  go  forward  understand- 
ingly. 

Certainties  and  uncertainties  should  be  looked  in  the  face. 
A  mode  of  procedure  uncertain  in  its  results,  should  not,  as 
a  rule,  be  substituted  for  one  certain  to  bring  about  as  good 
or  better  ones,  even  though  the  latter,  may  require  a  more 
tedious  and  round  about  course.  If  the  ultimate  greater 
good  resulting  from  a  given  course  outweigh  the  lesser  evil, 
necessarily  tolerated  to  bring  it  about,  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  latter  when  the 
probable  result  is  apparent. 

But  where  serious  doubts  exist,  they  should  not  be  con- 
cealed, generally  speaking,  unless  this  may  in  some  instances 
be  justifiable  in  order  to  sustain  the  courage  and  faith  of  the 
individual,  and  thus  add  to  the  chances  of  recovery. 

His  CO- operation  may  be  necessary,  but  co-operation  with- 
out fiith  is  usually  hard  to  obtain.  There  may  be  a  passive 
obedience  to  instructions,  without  that  hearty  entering  in, 
which  results  from  full-fledged  confidence. 

The  physician  more  especially,  would  note  the  injurious 
effects  of  such  a  state  of  mind,  in  its  retardation  of  the 
progress  of  recovery,  and  to  his  practice  are  these  latter 
remarks  more  particularly  applicable,  though  there  is  more 
of  a  necessity  for  "  compatibility,''  between  the  Dental  practi- 
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tioner  and  his  patients,  than  many  are  willing  to  admit. 
Not  the  kind  of  surface  compatibility,  with  which  the 
smooth-faced  and  oily-tongued  swindler  effects  his  object — 
though  this  is  a  gift,  in  itself  a  blessing,  but  made  a  curse  by 
being  perverted  to  bad  uses — dishonesty,  selfishness  and 
deceit. 

But  to  recur  to  the  subject  under  consideration — there 
are  times,  when  the  probabilities  are,  that  a  certain  course 
will  entail  suffering  and  loss :  when  the  chances  of  success, 
are  so  absolutely  obscure  and  remote,  as  to  produce  the 
Im  part  of  a  certainty,  that  the  result  will  be  disastrous,  and 
this  too,  when  the  interests  of  science  and  humanity  do  not 
warrant  the  running  of  the  risk 

When  one  knowingly,  and  persistently  does  so  under  such 
conditions,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  a  decided  inclination 
for  running  the  risk. 

The  practice  in  vogue  with  some,  of  placing  metallic  fillings 
in  contact  with  exposed  pulps,  is  a  case  in  point.  This  is 
often  done.  Were  it  not  so,  the  cases  of  alveolar  abscess, 
under  treatment  or  otherwise,  known  to  be  the  effect  of  such 
practice,  would  be  materially  lessened. 

Suppose  a  mouth  presents,  with  teeth  to  be  examined. 
There  is,  or  has  been,  trouble.  A  prominent  front  tooth  for 
instance,  having  been  filled,  while  in  and  under  the  above 
specified  conditions,  has  become  diseased,  discolored  and  a 
source  of  offense — though  the  operation  was  pronounced  by 
the  dentist,  or  as  a  matter  of  course,  expected  by  the 
recipient,  to  be  "  all  right."  Though  the  ill  effects  might  not 
have  been  immediately  apparent,  the  ultimate  sure  results, 
should  have  been  foreseen :  to  withstand  which,  we  have 
found  that  in  such  cases,  and  with  such  treatment,  the 
recuperative  and  combative  powers  of  nature  were  powerless. 

At  such  times,  it  is  clearly  wrong  to  run  the  risk.  There 
are  times,  when  the  pulp  is  left  with  only  the  protection 
which  a  thin  layer  of  dentine  affords,  and  when  it  is  difficult 
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to  determine  as  to  the  safety  of  the  operation — it  being 
modified  and  varied,  not  only  by  the  thickness  of  the  septum 
but,  by  the  present  and  future  health  of  the  individual.  In 
such  cases,  a  certain  amount  of  risk  is  unavoidably  run,  if 
any  attempt  is  made  to  save  the  tooth.  But,  where  doubt 
exists,  much,  if  not  all  of  the  danger,  may  usually  be  removed 
by  proper  precautions. 

"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure/'  es- 
pecially a  partial  cure  ;  for,  "  if  a  tooth  die,  shall  it  live 
again  ?  " 

In  a  case  like  the  foregoing,  a  non-conductor,  like  the  oxy- 
chloridc  of  zinc,  if  placed  over  the  fiail  covering  of  dentine, 
of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  its  disintegration,  while 
filling  over  permanently  loiih  care,  would  usually  preclude  all 
trouble  from  thermal  changes  or  pressure  of  the  filling. 

I  am  aware,  that  this  treatment  would  be  called  in  ques- 
tion by  some — as  it  has  been  asserted,  that  a  capping  of  the 
oxy-chloride  of  zinc,  where  but  a  thin  layer,  or  floor  of  den- 
tine, separates  it  from  the  pulp,  will,  owing  to  its  caustic 
properties,  cause  congestion  of  that  organ,  by  acting  ihrough 
the  tooth  substance — the  result  being  more  unfavorable  than 
when  it  is  placed  in  direct  contact  with  the  pulp  itself.  But 
the  fact  that,  in  only  a  single  instance  in  my  own  practice, 
has  it  came  to  my  knowledge  of  any  trouble  having  arisen 
when  this  method  has  been  adopted,  is  my  warrant  for  con- 
tinuing it. 

Those  who  object  to  it,  would  not,  probably,  advocate  the 
destruction  of  the  pulp  under  such  conditions,  but  the  sub- 
stitution of  some  substance  with  neutral,  or  unirritating 
properties. 

A  method  of  practice  successful  with  some,  might  fail  with 
others  from  some  slight  modifying  cause.  The  injunction 
well  comes  in  here,  "  make  haste  to  make  money  slowly  " — 
keep  past  and  probable  future  results  before  the  mind,  and 
let  caution  guided  by  experience,  have  its  perfect  work. 
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An  old,  reprehensible,  and  half-way  method  of  treating 
teeth  with  exposed  pulps,  though  not  so  common  as  formerly, 
has  not  quite  fallen  into  disuse.  An  aching  tooth,  is  quieted 
by  the  destruction  of  the  pulp.  Where  it  dies,  there  it  is 
buried.  A  filling  in  the  crown,  seals  up  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre.  The  pu.lp  decomposes,  and  its  presence,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  foul  and  noxious  gases  emanating  from  it, 
proves  a  source  of  irritation,  provoking  periodontitis,  and 
alveolar  abscess.  Evidence  of  this  in  two  or  more  cases 
recently  treated  in  this  way,  has  been  presented  to  my  notice. 
This  is  another  way  of  running  the  risk. 

Next,  a  tooth  is  dead — which  the  patient  may  suspect  or 
not,  but  as  it  has  never  made  trouble,  wishes  it  filled. 
The  dentist  cleans  out  the  pulp  and  crown  cavity,  and 
without  any  other  preliminary  treatment,  immediately  fills 
one  or  both.  Owing  to  the  irritation  produced,  or  because  the 
pent  up  pus  can  find  no  exit,  the  gum  swells,  and  much  suf- 
fering is  experienced,  until  nature  finds  another  channel  for 
its  escape  through  the  surrounding  or  adjacent  tissues - 
Here  was  latent  disease,  requiring  only  a  little  irritation  to 
develop  the  consequences,  or  it  may  have  been  a  chronic, 
sluggish  abscess,  discharging  through  the  canal  of  tbe-root, 
and  so  have  caused  no  inconvenience,  excepting  perhaps, 
being  somewhat  offensive. 

How  easy  it  is  to  ascertain  the  state  of  such  a  tooth, 
before  inserting  a  permanent  filling,  it  is  needless  to  set 
forth — or  what  the  method  of  treatment  would  be,  in  order  to 
make  it  tolerable  and  harmless,  were  it  found  to  be  in  the  con- 
dition above  described.  The  majority  of  teeth  that  have 
been  dead  any  length  of  time,  are  more  or  less  diseased,  and 
it  is  always  risky,  as  most  are  aware,  to  at  once  introduce  a 
permanent  filling. 

Another  patient  calls  for  filling,  and  wishes  good  opera- 
tions, with  the  best,  most  innocuous  and  permanent  material. 
The  cavities  are  large,  difiicult  of  access,  and  require  much 
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time,  with  thoroughness  of  preparation,  to  insure  the  greatest 
degree  of  success. 

The  operator,  though  aware  that  well  inserted  gold  fillings 
are  the  best,  and  though. he  would  usually  advise  such,  feels 
at  this  time,  very  much  like  lightening  his  burdens.  CoU' 
venience,  is  the  arbiter.  The  carious  teeth  are  back,  the  fill- 
ings will  not  be  seen,  amalgam  is  very  good,  and  withal — 
cheaper,  he  says. 

It  is  such  a  waste  of  nervous  energy — he  is  so  fatigued — 
time  is  limited — if  she  makes  an  engagement  for  another  sit- 
ting, she  may  not  keep  it,  he  thinks.  So  he  is  tempted  to 
sacrifice  the  ought  to  the  ought  not — to  Convenience. 

On  a  par  with  this,  or  below  it,  is  the  practice  of  selecting 
and  filling  the  simple  and  small  cavities,  and  passing  by  the 
large  and  difficult  ones,  without  notifying  the  patient  of  the 
presence  of  the  latter,  or  under  the  pretense  that  they  are 
"  too  far  gone  to  pay  for  filling." 

In  running  the  risk,  in  such  or  similar  cases,  the  springs 
of  action  are  varied.  It  might  not  be  charitable  to  assert, 
that  they  are  worked  by  an  I-don't-care-if-I-get-my-money 
feeling,  or  a  lack  of  ability,  or  inclination  to  do  well,  "  what- 
ever the  hand  findeth  to  do,"  by  carelessness,  indolence,  or 
a  lack  of  that  patience,  perseverance,  or  discrimination,  which 
will  not  allow  one  to  stop  short  of  the  essential  final  touch, 
call  an  unfinished  operation  finished,  and  let  it  pass,  lest 
some  waiting  now-or-never  patient  elude  his  grasp,  ^t  is 
not  reasonable  or  charitable  to  suppose,  that  he  would  wish  to 
"  redeem  the  time,"  in  order  to  make  every  moment  tell — for 
money — or  do  injustice  to  a  '^bird  in  hand,"  rather  than  lose 
the  chance  of  capturing  one  or  "two  in  the  bush,"  or  that 
in  order  to  divert  golden  streams  from  other  channels  into 
his  pockets,  he  would  be  willing  to  betray  the  confidence 
reposed  in  his  faithfulness  and  honesty  ! 

Of  most,  "we  are  persuaded  better  things."  But,  what- 
ever may  be  the  influences,  or  motives  reaching  back  of  all 
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action,  the  first  thing  usually  scanned  by  human  eye  is  the 
result,  though  motives,  and  results  are,  at  times,  so  equally 
apparent  that  neither  can  be  disguised. 

But  at  times,  the  interests  of  science  and  humanity,  fully 
warrant  the  risk,  attendant  upon  experimentative  treat- 
ment, though  rarely,  if  ever,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endan- 
ger human  existence,  excepting  a  foregone  conclusion  has 
been  established  by  sufficient  evidence,  that  without  it,  the 
case  would  be  hopeless. 

Circumstances  might  be  such  even,  as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  one  life  in  order  to  save  a 
greater  number — even  if  such  a  termination  were  certain — 
so  that  an  evil  though  it  were,  of  no  small  magnitude,  it 
might  become  right  or  necessary  to  permit  it,  in  order  to 
avert  an  evil,  or  aggregation  of  evils  of  a  more  serious 
nature.  What  may  seem  an  evil  to  the  finite  mind,  may  be 
permitted  by  God,  to  bring  about  results,  which  render  the 
sum  total  of  providences  an  inestimable  blessing. 

If,  in  the  Providence  of  God  it  becomes  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  principle,  when  momentous  issues  are  involved,  thus 
justifying  in  some  instances,  what  may  seem  extreme  meas- 
ures, it  certainly  would  be  just  to  apply  it  in  things  of  minor 
importance.  And,  thus  it  is,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  that 
this  principle  has  to  be  adopted  in  the  attempted  salvation  of 
the  pulps  of  teeth.  Here,  a  certain  amount  of  risk  has  to  be 
run.  In  what  cases,  and  under  what  conditions  it  tihould  be, 
is  a  matter  of  difi'erence  of  opinion.  But  the  allusion  is  here 
made  to  the  practice  most  commonly  and  successfully  in 
vogue  of  what  is,  or  should  be,  the  delicate,  careful  and 
skillful  application  to  exposed  pulps  of  the  oxy-chloride  of 
zinc  capping. 

Some,  would  include  under  such  treatment,  only  the  freshly 
exposed  and  healthy  pulps. 

Others,  would    consider    as    proper  for    such,    all    those 
possessed  of  any  vitality.     '•  Let  every  man  be  fully  per- 
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suaded  in  his  own  mind"  after  sifting  and  balancing  results, 
failures  and  successes,  and  causes  of  failures  and  successes 
in  his  own,  and  others  practice. 

Here  is  a  legitimate  and  proper  field  for  running  the  risk ; 
but  not  heedlessly,  extravagantly  or  blindly,  or  with  mere 
mechanical  dexterity,  without  regard  to  conditions,  or  conse- 
quences. The  great  and  positive  advantage,  resulting  from 
the  salvation  of  a  goodly  number  of  exposed  pulps,  overbal- 
ances the  not  irremediable  evils,  resulting  from  a  lesser  num- 
ber of  failures.  Here  the  interests  of  dental  science  are  sub- 
served, and  running  the  risk  is  promotive  of  both  present 
and  future  good,  notwithstanding  the  sometimes  attendant 
evils. 

The  old  method  of  destroying  the  pulp,  and  filling  from 
apex  to  crown,  was  not  and  is  not  entirely  without  present 
and  prospective  risk,  and  there  is  hardly  a  class  of  opera- 
tions in  our  specialty  unattended  therewith. 

It  is  plain  that  leaving  alone  is  sometimes  more  worthy  of 
censure  than  an  attempt  to  remedy.  A  case  of  alveolar 
abscess,  for  instance,  should  not  be  left  to  produce  its  in- 
jurious efi"ects.  In  allowing  it  to  remain  without  treatment, 
when  our  advice  to  the  contrary  would  be  heeded,  is  in  most 
instances  wrong,  for  it  is  running  the  risk  of  serious  conse- 
quences, and  if  not  prepared  for  the  work,  is  it  not  our  duty 
to  become  so,  or  recommend  the  patient  to  go  elsewhere. 

While  the  omission  of  duty  is  culpable,  the  selfish,  heed- 
less, or  blundering  commission  of  wrong  acts  may  be  so  to  a 
greater  extent,  especially  where  permanent  injury  is  inflicted 
upon  an  individual,  by  taking  advantage  of  his  ignorance,  or 
even  willfulness. 

If  natural,  sound  and  serviceable,  but  ungainly  and  mal- 
positioned  teeth,  are,  by  the  request  or  assent  of  the  patient, 
or  otherwise,  extracted,  merely  because  they  do  not  present 
the  most  beautiful  appearance  desirable,  the  operator  might 
run  the  risk,  with  all  his  skill,  of  not  inserting  an  equally 
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valuable  denture,  and  it  is  questionable,  to  say  the  least, 
whether  such  risk  ought  to  be  run,  and  whether  such  a  den- 
tist is  not  verily  guilty.  Many  cases  came  under  notice,  in 
which  the  unfortunate  patients  would  give  much,  could  the 
lost,  homely,  but  serviceable  natural  teeth  be  restored. 

Mrs.  A.,  with  an  extremely  irregular,  but  sound  set  of 
under-teeth,  with  an  aggregation  of  grinding  surfaces  singu- 
larly uneven,  with  an  excessive  lingual  deflection  of  the  left 
bicuspids,  w^th  a  deviation  of  from  one  to  three  and  one-half 
lines  from  a  level  of  the  combined  grinding  surfaces  of  the  left 
double  teeth,  that  of  the  first  molar  presenting  the  lowest, 
with  an  up-hill  arrangement  of  the  second  molars  of  each 
side,  with  stubby,  projecting  front  teeth,  etc.,  and  with 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  antagonize  artificial  ones 
with  any  prospect  of  giving  anything  more  than  very  poor 
satisfaction,  but  with  the  upper  natural  side  and  back  teeth, 
somehow  so  arranged  and  antagonized  therewith,  as  to  oper- 
ate without  much,  if  any,  inconvenience — chances  to  want  a 
few  upper  front  teeth  removed,  and  artificial  ones  inserted. 
But  the  dentist  advises,  and  convinces  the  patient  sufficiently 
to  obtain  her  acquiescence,  that  a  full  upper  set  had  better  be 
inserted,  and  removes  not  only  the  decayed  incisors,  but  the 
numerous  sound  posterior  teeth. 

The  risk  to  be  incurred  in  such  a  case  of  giving  anything 
approaching  satisfaction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  robbery  itself, 
would  seemingly,  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  deter  any  dentist 
from  assuming  such  a  needless  responsibility.  Not  so,  how- 
ever. Consequences — an  ever  abiding  sense  with  the  patient, 
of  an  inflicted  wrong,  and  an  ever  present  inconvenience  and 
want,  resulting  from  the  loss  of  organs,  whose  efficiency  and 
value  can  never  be  equaled  by  any  artificial  appliance,  with 
the  sacrifice  of  comfort,  and  perhaps  of  health. 

This  exceptional  case  illustrates  a  principle.  Paltry  con- 
siderations of  profit,  is  the  mainspring  which  usually  impels 
to  such  sacrifices,  so  far  as  the  dentist  is  concerned  \n  making 
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them,  and  this  is  the  motive  which  too  frequently  governs  in 
many  similar  cases. 

But  can  not  one  reap  without  sowing  tares?  He  can,  if 
there  is  no  lack  of  those  aspirations  which  tend  to  elevate, 
consecrate  and  render  noble,  every  act,  and  every  calling,  upon , 
and  in  connection  with  which,  he  can  legitimately  "ask,  seek 
and  find"  God's  blessing.  True,  the  harvest  may,  in  many 
instances,  be  large,  though  wrongfully  secured,  for  tares  pro- 
duce abundantly,  but  it  shall  only  be  golden  in  the  highest 
sense,  if  the  sheaves  which  are  gathered  into  the  garner,  bear 
"not  corruptible  things  as  silver  and  gold/'  but  those  of  a 


more  enduring  nature. 


FILLING  TEETH. 

Read  Before  the  Ohio  State  Dental  Society,  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting, 
December,  5,  1871.    ^.j 


So  much  has  been  written  and  so  much  of  the  time  of 
every  Dental  Society  and  Association  consumed  in  discus- 
sions on  the  subject  of  Filling  Teeth,  that  it  would  seem  as 
if  some  apology  were  necessary  for  further  inviting  your 
attention  to  the  subject,  but  since  the  Chairman  of  your 
Executive  Board  has  given  this  as  one  of  the  topics  for  our 
consideration  at  this  time,  I  have  ventured  to  throw  together 
a  few  thoughts  under  this  head. 

Conservative  Dentistry  stands  to  day  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  specialties  of  our  profession.  It  is  this  which  is  claiming 
and  receiving  the  attention  of  the  best  dental  practitioners 
ill  our  country.  It  is  the  practice  of  this  more  than  any 
other  one  thing  that  raised  our  profession  to  its  present 
proud  position  when  compared  with  the  place  it  occupied 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  is  in  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  teeth  that  we  are  benefiting  more  of  our  fel- 
low men  than  in  any  other  branch  of  our  profession. 
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If  this  is  so,  why  should  we  excuse  ourselves  from  writing 
upon  and  discussing  this  all  important  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, until  we  arrive  at  something  like  uniformity  in  our 
practice,  and  until  all  Dentists  shall  become  good  operators 
upon  the  natural  teeth. 

So  long  as  we  find  so  few  good  fillers,  (and  they  are  truly 
very  few  among  the  great  number  who  have  received  or  taken 
upon  themselves  the  title  of  Dentist),  so  long  as  we  have 
presented  to  us  almost  every  day  im.perfect,  not  to  say  very 
bungling  work  upon  the  natural  teeth.  So  long  as  we  hear 
the  cry  of  fillings  coming  out  in  one  or  two  years,  or  perhaps 
as  many  months ;  we  have  abundant  cause  to  discuss  this 
subject,  and  see  where  the  failure  of  so  many  lies. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  describing  the  manner  of 
filling  any  given  cavity  in  a  tooth.  To  attempt  a  description 
of  the  filling  of  all  the  variously  formed  cavities  found  upon 
the  different  teeth,  would  be  a  task  much  beyond  anything 
contemplated  in  this  paper.  But  there  are  certain  rules  and 
principles  in  the  filling  of  all  the  teeth,  which  should  be 
observed,  and  which  if  carefully  followed,  good  results  may 
be  obtained. 

The  cavity  of  the  tooth  to  be  filled  should  be  so  opened 
that  every  portion  of  the  border  can  be  distinctly  seen  and 
easily  reached  with  the  instruments  used  in  excavating  it,  as 
well  as  those  afterward  employed  la  packing  the  gold. 
Where  wedging  will  not  accomplish  this,  a  sufficient  amount 
of  the  enamel  and  tooth  bone  must  be  sacrified  to  attain  this 
end,  the  lost  portions  being  of  course  restored  in  the  opera- 
tion of  filling.  The  edges  of  the  cavity  after  the  removal  of 
the  decay,  should  be  trimmed  down  until  strong,  regular  and 
smooth  borders  are  secured,  against  which  the  gold  is  to  be 
packed.  If  the  cavity  is  properly  shaped  it  is  the  nice  join- 
ing of  the  gold  to  the  margins  of  the  cavity  that  makes  the 
perfect  filling.  The  cavity  should  be  so  shaped  as  to  have 
some  under  cutting  or  retaining  points  at  its  opposite  sides, 
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and  these  need  not  be  either  very  large  or  deep,  if  the  gold  is 
securely  packed  into  them.  Adhesive  gold  should  always  be 
used  where  the  best  results  are  aimed  at,  and  this  thoroughly 
consolidated  with  a  leaden  mallet  in  the  hands  of  an  assistant 
when  practicable.  AVhen  contour  fillings  are  made,  and  the 
gold  built  out  beyond  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  every  step  of 
the  operation  of  packing  should  be  so  performed  that  the 
gold  would  take  as  perfect  a  finish  after  consolidating  each 
separate  piece  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  after  the  filling 
is  completed. 

The  method  some  have  of  hastily  cramming  the  cavity 
with  the  amount  of  gold  they  are  able  to  get  into  it,  leaving 
the  ends  protruding  from  the  cavity,  and  afterwards  consoli- 
dating these,  forming  a  crust  on  the  surface  to  receive  a 
finish,  while  beneath  the  filling  is  yielding,  and  easily  with- 
drawn from  the  walls  of  the  cavity  and  loosened  in  the 
process  of  finishing,  is  a  sure  way  of  making  aa  imperfect 
filling,  and  can  not  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The  natural 
form  of  the  tooth  should  always  be  restored  in  filling,  and 
this,  where  there  is  any  considerable  loss  of  enamel  and 
tooth  bone,  can  only  be  done  wuth  adhesive  gold.  The 
rubber  dam,  if  not  used  in  excavating,  which  it  is  better  to 
do,  should  as  a  rule  always  be  applied  before  packing  the 
gold,  for  only  with  absolute  dryness  can  the  best  results  be 
reached.  When  a  cavity  in  a  tooth  is  presented  for  filling, 
if  on  the  approximal  surface,  the  first  thing  to  decide  upon 
is  the  best  mode  of  gaining  free  access  to  it,  first  to  remove 
the  decay  and  form  the  cavity,  and  afterwards  introduce  the 
filling.  The  wedge  is  here  generally  employed  as  a  help, 
using  two,  one  at  the  point  of  the  tooth,  where  it  exerts 
greatest  power  in  separating  the  teeth,  and  afterwards  intro- 
ducing another  next  the  gum.  If  sufficient  space  is  not  thus 
obtained,  some  portion  of  the  enamel  is  cut  away  until  the 
desired  room  is  secured. 
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The  next  step  is  the  removal  of  the  decayed  portion  of 
the  tooth,  and  the  careful  preparation  of  the  cavity  to 
receive  the  gold.  It  is  in  this  latter  operation  that  quite  as 
many,  or  more,  failures  are  made  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  work  of  filling  a  tooth.  While  the  decayed  and  decaying 
portion  of  the  tooth  bone  should  as  a  rule  be  entirely  remov- 
ed, it  is  not  bad  practice  many  times  to  allow  discolored  and 
partially  decayed  bone  to  remain  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
where  the  decay  approximates  too  closely  to  the  nerve.  If 
touched  with  creosote  immediately  before  filling,  it  afi"ords  a 
much  better  covering  for  the  nerve  than  any  artificial  cap- 
ping. I  have  long  since  ceased  to  hunt  for  the  nerve.  Those 
who  do  can  usually  find  it  if  they  go  deep  enough.  The 
bridging  over  of  this  softened  bone  in  filling,  is  no  very  dif- 
ficult matter,  even  when  slight  pressure  in  the  direction  of 
the  nerve  would  give  very  perceptible  pain.  As  the  borders 
of  the  cavity  are  approached,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
observed  in  removing  all  decay  until  firm  and  solid  bone  or 
enamel  is  reached.  These  should  be  trimmed  down  with  the 
file  or  chisel  until  secure  and  regular  margins  are  obtained. 
Many  otherwise  good  fillings  are  lost,  simply  in  saving  thin 
and  friable  portions  of  enamel,  against  which  it  is  impossible 
to  pack  the  gold  so  as  to  make  good  joints,  and  in  a  little 
while  we  find  these  fillings  have  leaked ;  the  enamel  finally 
gives  way  and  the  filling  drops  out.  The  careful  operator  will 
always  cut  as  little  as  is  consistent  with  securing  a  good 
operation,  and  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  exhibition  of  gold, 
but  where  the  saving  of  the  tooth  and  durability  of  the  filling 
requires  it,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  cut  freely.  In  the  case 
of  the  superior  incisors,  where  the  cavity  is  difficult  of  access, 
it  is  often,  and  I  might  say,  generally  best  to  cut  away  the 
enamel  on  the  lingual  surface,  where  it  is  usually  more  frail 
than  on  the  labial  surface,  and  excavate  and  fill  the  tooth 
through  the  opening  thus  formed.  The  decay  being  removed 
and  the  margins  of  the  cavity  thus    carefully  prepared,  the 
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next  step  is  the  formation  of  retaining  points  to  secure  the 
gold  while  being  packed,  and  retain  it  when  introduced. 
These  may  be  formed  with  excavators,  drills  or  very  small 
chisels.  It  is  best  to  have  some  undercutting  at  the  base  of 
the  cavity,  but  this  need  not  be  extensive,  as  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  gold  furnished  now,  and  its  cohesive  proper- 
ties, if  perfectly  packed,  are  such  that  very  slight  retaining 
points  are  sufficient  to  secure  the  filling  in  its  place. 

If  the  work  thus  far  has  been  done  without  the  use  of  the 
rubber  dam,  it  should  now  be  applied.  It  is  the  indispensa- 
ble thing  in  securing  the  perfect  packing  of  the  gold  into  the 
cavity,  and  should  never  be  dispensed  with  except  perhaps  in 
short  operations  for  the  superior  teeth. 

While  nearly  all  of  our  Dentists  assent  to  the  use  of  the 
dam,  and  claim  to  use  it  sometimes  themselves,  it  is  probable 
that  not  one  in  twenty  use  it  habifually.  When  the  security 
from  moisture,  and  the  perfect  freedom  from  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  is  taken  into  account,  and  the  excellent 
results  attained  are  considered,  it  is  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment and  regret,  that  all  pretending  to  make  good  gold  fill- 
ings do  not  use  it  constantly.  I  am  aware  of  the  objections 
which  many  make  to  it.  The  difficulty  of  application ;  the 
mouth  stretching,  &c.  The  first  comes,  I  apprehend,  from 
those  -jvho  have  had  very  little  experience  in  the  use  of  it, 
and  after  one,  two  or  three  trials  and  as  many  failures, 
have  gone  back  to  stopping  the  mouth  with  napkins  and 
bibulous  paper,  which  is  generally  much  more  annoying  to 
the  patient  than  the  application  of  the  dam,  if  it  is  at  all 
skillfully  handled.  The  second  objection  amounts  to  nothing, 
as  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  had  any  considerable  amount 
of  experience,  it  may  be  applied  in  from  one  to  three  minutes 
almost  anywhere  upon  the  teeth,  and  with  much  less  discom- 
fort to  the  patient  than  some  other  portions  of  the  operation^ 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  cut  the  tooth  though  the  bone  should 
be  excessively  sensitive,  nor  should    we  discard  the  use  of 
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rubber,  though  there  may  be  a  little  stretching  and  a  little 
pain  in  applying  it  to  the  teeth  of  persons  with  small 
mouths.  To  those  who  aspire  to  the  best  results  in  filling,  I 
say  take  up  the  dam  and  use  it  constantly,  and  the  comfort 
with  which  you  operate,  and  the  results  you  accomplish,  will 
abundantly  repay  for  the  little  trouble  and  annoyance  you 
may  experience  in  first  learning  to  use  it.  With  the  dam  on 
and  the  edges  nicely  turned  under,  and  the  rubber  firmly 
secured  in  place  with  ligatures  or  wedges  between  the  teeth, 
where  there  may  be  a  tendency  for  it  to  slip  from  some  one 
or  more  of  the  teeth,  and  with  the  cavity  prepared  as  before 
indicated,  we  are  ready  for  the  introduction  of  the  gold,  hav- 
ing wiped  it  thoroughly,  dryed  with  cotton  spunk  or  bibulous 
paper.  The  gold  is  started  by  driving  a  small  pellet  or 
narrow  strip  (if  heavy  gold  is  used)  into  a  small  pit  at  the 
base  of  the  cavity,  previously  formed  in  the  most  accessible 
locality.  If  the  cavity  is  broad  and  shallow,  two  or  more  of 
these  pits  may  be  formed,  and  when  all  are  filled,  spanning 
over  from  one  to  the  other,  covering  the  base  of  the  cavity 
and  piece  by  piece  adding  on  until  the  cavity  is  full,  and  a 
little  more  than  the  full  form  of  the  tooth  restored,  to  allow 
for  finishing,  care  being  taken  at  every  step  to  have  the  gold 
perfectly  packed  at  the  margins  of  the  cavity,  and  to  insure 
this  there  should  be  no  portion  of  the  borders  that  can  not  be 
plainly  seen  as  the  work  progresses.  That  heavy  numbers 
of  gold  now  being  extensively  used  by  most  of  our  best 
operators,  makes  the  finest  filling,  T  think  there  is  little 
doubt,  even  very  small  cavities  and  fine  fissures  are  most 
perfectly  filled  with  it.  It  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  the  walls 
of  a  cavity  more  perfectly  than  the  lower  numbers  of  foil, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  plug  when  completed,  is  undoubtedly 
better.  Perhaps  number  60  and  120  are  most  used,  and 
with  these  as  good  or  better  fillings  can  be  made  than  with 
any  other  form  of  gold  at  present  furnished  us.  Soft,  or 
non-adhesive  foil,  should  seldom  or  never  be  used  for  filling 
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teeth.  There  are  few  cases  where  a  really  good  filling  can 
be  made  with  it,  and  the  contour  of  the  tooth  restored  at  the 
same  time  if  there  is  any  loss  of  the  enamel,  and  I  may  say 
none,  where  a  better  filling  can  not  be  made  with  adhesive 
gold.  I  will  not  deny  that  many  of  our  best  operators  of 
the  old  school,  made  fillings  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  with 
non-adhesive  foil,  that  saved  the  teeth,  but  were  their  opera- 
tions on  the  back  teeth  not  made  at  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  the 
tooth  substance,  causing  the  teeth  to  appear  like  so  many  in- 
verted wedges?  And  may  it  not  be  that  the  few  of  these 
very  old  and  successful  fillings  that  ^Ye  see  to-day,  are  found 
in  teeth,  that  were  at  the  time  they  were  filled,  in  the  very 
best  possible  condition  to  resist  decay^  for  we  all  know  how 
poor  a  filling  will  sometimes  seem  to  save  a  tooth.  If  these 
old  and  careful  soft  foil  fillers  did  succeed  in  saving  very 
many  teeth,  w^ho  will  say  that  they  would  not  have  suc- 
ceeded infinitely  better  had  they  used  the  adhesive  foil  we  are 
using  to-day,  for  certainly  they  secured  no  such  joining  of 
the  gold  to  the  tooth  and  finish  of  the  filling,  as  our  operators 
are  accomplishing  at  the  present  time  with  adhesive  gold. 
To  say  nothing  of  their  entire  failure  to  restore  any  portion 
of  the  lost  tooth  beyond  the  margins  of  the  cavity  filled. 
No,  the  day  of  non-adhesive  fillings  is  past.  Its  advocates 
will  usually  be  found  among  those  who  aspire  to  making 
twenty  fillings  in  a  day,  and  who  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  three- fourths  of  them  leaky  and  imperfect,  out,  or 
ready  to  drop  out,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  For  one  I 
am  not  anxious  to  be  counted  among  those  extraordinarily 
rapid  operators,  and  am  quite  content  if  I  make  from  two  to 
six  or  eight  fillings  in  a  day,  taking  the  cavities  as  I  find 
them  in  the  mouths  of  my  patients.  I  do  not  say  that  a 
greater  number  of  fillings  might  not  be  made  in  a  day,  if 
only  the  small  pits  and  fissures  on  the  grinding  surface  of 
the  molars  and  bicuspids  are  selected,  but  the  man  who 
claims  to  fill  habitually  twenty  cavities  in  a  day,  is  talking 
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nonsense,  and  knows  if  he  is   honest,  that    his  work    when 
done  is  worthless. 

But  to  drop  this,  let  us  take  up  the  filling  of  a  cavity  on 
the  posterior  approximal  surface  of  a  molar  or  bicuspid, 
which  is  of  every  day  occurrence,  and  usually  considered 
amono:  the  more  difficult  kind  of  cavities  to  fill.  After  driv- 
ing  the  wedge  to  secure  the  desired  space,  the  enamel  on 
the  grinding  surface  should  be  cut  through  into  the  cavity 
beneath,  (if  it  is  not  already  broken  through),  and  this  cut- 
ting should  be  so  extensively  done  as  to  admit  of  a  perfect 
view  of  the  bottom  and  outer  and  inner  walls  of  the  cavity. 
The  decayed  portions  of  the  tooth  removed  and  the  margins 
trimmed  down  as  heretofore  indicated.  We  will  albw  that 
we  find  the  walls  of  the  cavity  flaring  outward,  forming  what 
is  frequently  called  a  spoon  shaped  cavity,  a  retaining  groove 
should  now  be  cut  at  the  base  of  the  cavity,  and  in  it  the  pit 
or  pits  from  which  the  gold  is  to  be  started.  We  next  come 
to  the  opening  ot  our  cavity  at  the  grinding  surface  where, 
if  the  walls  are  thick  and  strong,  grooves  may  be  cut  to 
secure  the  filling  at  the  top,  but  in  most  cases  where  the 
fissures  give  indication  of  moisture  having  penetrated  them, 
and  early  decay  is  probable,  it  is  better  to  cut  them  out,  con- 
necting them  with  the  cavity  proper,  and  form  a  pit  at  the  end 
of  the  cutting.  This  being  done,  and  the  rubber  dam  ii? 
position,  the  cavity  perfectly  dry,  first  having  been  wiped  out 
with  creosote,  we  are  ready  for  the  filling.  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  for  cases  of  this  kind  steel  keys,  which 
are  readily  formed  for  any  particular  case  from  the  smooth 
portions  of  separating  files,  and  cut  to  the  desired  width  and 
length,  and  with  the  pilars  given  the  exact  curve  of  the 
tooth,  or  the  form  desired  when  the  filling  is  completed. 
I  now  slip  the  key  down  between  the  teeth,  and  with  a  wedge 
behind  it  secure  it  firmly  in  place.  When  the  cavity  is  very 
deep,  a  key  sufficiently  broad  to  come  to  the  top  of  the 
tooth,  might  obstruct  the  view.  I  use  a  narrow  key  at  the 
bottom,  and  after  the  gold  is   carried  to  the  top  of  this  slip 
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in  another  in  like  manner,  and  proceed  as  before  until  the 
gold  is  built  up  as  far  as  the  grooves  formed  by  cutting  out 
the  fissures.  The  latter  are  now  filled  with  strips  of  heavy 
gold,  (if  heavy  gold  has  not  been  used  throughout),  one  end 
united  to  the  filling  proper,  and  the  other  carried  over  and 
driven  into  the  pit  formed  at  the  end  of  the  groove,  after 
this  is  done  the  gold  is  built  on  until  the  contour  of  the  tooth 
is  restored.  In  this  way  the  filling  is  securely  anchored  at 
the  top,  and  if  the  borders  have  been  carefully  watched,  we 
consider  we  have  a  good  filling.  The  key  I  consider  inval- 
uable in  filling  this  class  of  cavities,  especially  in  small 
mouths,  when  it  is  difficult  and  many  times  impossible  to 
bring  the  instrument  used  in  packing  on  a  line  with  the  axis 
of  the  tooth,  and  where  from  the  inclination  of  the  instru- 
ment there  is  a  tendency  to  drive  the  gold  out  of  the  cavity 
rather  than  against  its  walls.  But  with  the  key  you  are 
really  filling  a  crown  cavity,  and  have  every  opportunity  of 
wedging  the  gold  securely  against  the  walls  of  the  cavity, 
as  if  filling  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tooth.  With  the 
use  of  the  key  the  labor  of  finishing  is  materially  lessened 
as  the  approximal  surface  seldom  needs  more  than  a  little 
trimming  at  the  borders  and  a  few  minutes  use  of  the  finish- 
ing tape. 

Of  the  materials  in  use  for  filling  teeth  it  will  scarcely  be 
questioned  by  any  here  present,  that  gold  stands  pre  emi- 
nently at  the  head,  and  save  for  temporary  or  test  fillings, 
little  else  should  be  used.  Oxychloride  of  zinc  as  a  capping 
for  exposed  nerves  and  for  filling  the  inner  portion  of  very 
large  cavities,  is  excellent,  but  as  a  filling  for  masticating 
purposes  I  believe  it  is  considered  a  failure.  The  secretions 
found  in  most  mouths  acting  upon  it,  and  little  by  little  it  is 
washed  away.  Hill's  stopping  or  rubber,  has  its  place,  and 
when  put  into  a  tooth  where  it  is  required  to  play  no  part  in 
masticating,  it  makes  a  filling  that  will  preserve  a  tooth  for 
along  time.  Of  that  dark  visaged  imp  Amalgam,  which 
finds  its  way  into  so  many  mouths  when  so  few  use  it,  what 
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shall  I  say,  should  it  ever  be  used  or  not?  That  it  has  and 
is,  saving  some  teeth,  we  must  all  admit,  but  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  generally  used,  I  doubt  not  it  has  caused  the 
loss  of  thousands  more  than  it  ever  saved.  That  in  the 
hands  of  a  good  and  careful  operator  who  will  give  the 
requisite  time  to  the  preparation  of  the  cavity,  and  the  fin- 
ishing and  burnishing  down  the  edges  of  the  filling,  which 
is  an  after  operation,  and  which  as  a  rule  is  never  done  at  all, 
I  doubt  not  fillings  can  be  made  which  will  save  the  teeth  for 
a  time  and  prove  of  service;  but  the  blackened  appearance 
which  it  almost  always  assumes  and  imparts  to  the  tooth  ren- 
ders it  wholly  unfit  as  a  filling  in  the  front  portion  of  the 
mouth,  and  exceedingly  objectionable  anywhere.  One  great 
objection  to  amalgam  is  that  the  fillings  made  with  it  are 
usually  made  at  a  price  that  would  not  one-half  pay  a  good 
operator  for  properly  preparing  the  cavity  for  any  kind  of  a 
filling.  If  the  proper  fee  was  charged  for  making  as  good 
amalgam  fillings  as  can  be  made,  we  would  not  often  be  asked 
to  use  it,  for  the  patient  would  almost  invariably  be  willing  to 
pay  the  additional  price  and  have  the  tooth  filled  with  gold.  I 
have  never  seen  very  many  good  and  well  finished  amalgam 
fillings.  The  best,  or  among  the  best  I  ever  saw,  were-  put 
in  under  protest  by  that  excellent  operator,  our  present 
worthy  president.  They  were  large  contour  fillings  on  the 
molars,  beautifully  formed  and  nicely  finished,  look  well,  and 
are  doing  good  service  to-day.  But  for  these  fillings  he  re- 
ceived a  price  for  which  many  of  us  put  in  quite  large  gold 
fillings. 

OFFICE  NOTES— DESTROYING  NERVES. 


This  operation  is  condemned  by  a  few  operators,  as  wholly 
unnecessary.  We  will  agree  that  many  nerves  are  destroyed 
that  should  have  been  preserved,  bui  there  are  cases  in  which 
I  do  not  attempt  to  save  pulps. 
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The  question  under  consideration  is  not  when  a  pulp  should, 
or  should  not  be  destroyed,  but  the  easiest  way  of  destroying 
it  and  causing  the  least  pain  to  the  patient. 

Preparation  of  case.—T[\Q  nerve  should  in  all  cases  be  laid 
bare  before  the  application  is  made,  otherwise  there  is  a  lia- 
bility of  great  pain  for  a  time  at  least.  It  is  not  always  that 
the  patient  can  bear  the  pain  of  the  operation ;  when  this  is 
so,  the  application  of  chloroform  for  a  short  time,  or  creosote 
and  tincture  aconite  will  obtund  the  sensibility  until  the  ex- 
cavation can  be  completed. 

If  the  tooth  to  be  operated  on  has  but  a  single  root,  the 
point  of  exposure  need  not  be  so  large;  half  a  line  in  diameter 
will  do ;  but  if  it  is  a  molar,  then  always  make  the  orifice  of 
exposure  as  large  as  possible.  A  full  line  in  diameter,  if  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  Wound  the  pulp,  if  possible,  before 
its  excavation.  A  drop  of  blood  from  the  nerve  of  a  tooth 
depletes  it  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  destruction  with  rarely 
ever  any  pain,  and  after  all,  that  is  just  what  is  desirable. 

Material  Used. — I  invariably  use  arsenious  acid  and  car- 
holic  acid  without  sulphate  or  the  acetate  of  morphia.  I 
once  used  a  paste  of  arsenious  acid  and  sulph  morphia,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  was  great  pain  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  hence  its  total  abandonment.  Now  I  use  only 
arsenic  and  carbolic  acid. 

Method  of  Application. — It  matters  very  little  where  the 
application  is  to  be  made :  whether  in  an  incisor  tooth  or  a 
third  molar,  the  tooth  should  be  invested  with  a  napkin;  dry 
out  the  cavity  thoroughly  with  punk,  or  softly  rolled  bibulous 
paper,  and  with  carbolic  acid  wet  the  pulp  and  surrounding 
portion  of  the  dentine;  then  the  arsenic  is  applied  on  the 
point  of  a  small  bit  of  cotton  rolled  between  the  fingers  until 
it  is  quite  firm  about  a  line  in  diameter,  and  as  long  as  neces- 
sary. (For  a  front  tooth  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  for  a  back 
tooth  a  half  of  an  inch  long,  will  be  required.)  This  is  taken 
up  with  the  plugging  pliers,  and  dipped  into  the  solution  of 
acid,  and  the  point  touched  to  the  dry  pulverized  arsenic, 
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when  a  sufficient  amount  will  adhere  to  the  cotton,  which  is 
carried  directly  to  the  point  intended.  In  this  way  the  ap- 
plication may  be  made  directly  on  the  point  of  exposure,  and 
never  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  gum  or  lip  of  the 
patient.  A  piece  of  cotton  laid  on  the  arsenic  loosely  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  complete  the  operation.  I  never  leave  the 
cotton  used  to  carry  the  arsenic  to  the  nerve  in  the  tooth, 
unless  it  be  a  molar,  and  seldom  then.  The  arsenic  should 
be  removed  within  twenty-four  hours,  when  generally  the 
nerve  is  sufficiently  obtunded  to  be  removed,  though  fre- 
quently the  pulp  may  remain  for  a  few  days  without  moles- 
tation, when  it  can  more  easily  be  removed. 

AN  UGLY  CASE. 

A  lad  twelve  years  of  age  was  brought  by  his  father  for  an 
examination  of  his  teeth.  The  examination  disclosed  several 
small  cavities  and  one  very  large. 

An  appointment  was  made  for  a  sitting,  at  which  time  the 
operation  was  commenced,  and  the  case  proved  the  most  in- 
tractible  one  I  ever  had.  The  first  difficulty  was  a  small 
mouth,  which,  when  fully  opened,  did  not  expose  the  teeth 
beyond  the  first  bicuspid.  The  second  difficulty  was  the  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  of  the  dentine.  The  location  of  the  de- 
cay would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion  that  some- 
thing was  wrong. 

The  first  right  sup.  molar  had  three  cavities  in  it,  one  in 
the  anterior  and  one  in  the  posterior  crown  pits,  and  the 
other  in  the  posterior  lingual  cusp  on  the  slope  facing  the 
anterior  pit  and  greatest  prominence  of  the  cusp.  The  first 
right  inferior  molar,  anterior  buccal  cusp  was  decayed  in 
center.  The  central  slope  of  the  anterior  lingual  cusp  was 
also  decayed,  as  well  as  two  other  points  in  the  masticating 
surface  of  the  same  tooth.  This  tooth  was  decayed  on  the 
most  prominent  points,  while  the  pits  which  were  somewhat 
deep  were  free  from  decay.     The  corresponding  tooth  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  mouth  is  decaying  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  one  just  named,  but  not  so  badly. 

The  second  left  superior  bicuspid  was  largely  decayed  in  the 
posterior  approximal  surface,  also  antero-buccal  surface 
midway  between  gum  and  grinding  surface ;  first  left  sup 
molar  giving  away  very  much  as  also  the  first  right  molar. 
I  have  thus  given  the  location  of  the  decays,  none  of  which 
was  larger  within  than  on  the  surface,  except  the  first  cavity 
named,  and  the  posterior  proximal  of  second  bicuspid,  which 
latter  extended  quite  up  to  the  nerve.  The  sensitive  condi- 
tion of  the  dentine  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  excavate 
the  cavities  without  causing  the  most  intense  pain.  Another 
difficulty  was  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  tongue  still 
while  operating,  and  lastly,  though  not  the  least,  was  the 
tend'ency  to  suffocation  whenever  anything  was  put  "in  the 
mouth  to  protect  the  cavities  while  filling.  To  attempt  to 
adjust  and  keep  the  coffer  dam  in  place  Avas  utterly  impossi- 
ble. I  have  filled,  or  "  filled  at,"  those  needing  the  most  im- 
mediate attention,  but  I  am  free  to  say  if  all  my  patients 
were  like  this  one,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  change  my  occu- 
pation, much  as  1  love  the  profession. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


NEURALGIA. 

BY  N.  E.  AVALLACE,  M.  D. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  supposed  neuralgia,  the  extrac- 
tion of  some  badly  decayed  tooth,  which  the  suffering  indi- 
vidual knows  ought  to  have  been  extracted  more  than  a  year 
ago,  perhaps,  would  cause  a  subsidence  of  all  symptoms  of 
neuralgia.  As  a  prominent  example  of  the  above,  I  am  induced 
to  report  the  following  case  :  Mrs.  M.  B.  a  widow,  resident 
of  this  city  (Boston),  of  very  delicate  constitution,  was 
attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  head,  neck 
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and  shoulder,  about  twenty  months  ago,  and  from  the 
severity  of  the  pain  and  other  circumstances  attending  it,  she 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  neuralgia,  and  by  con- 
sulting with  her  medical  adviser,  her  opinion  was  confirmed. 
She  used,  therefore,  all  possible  remedies  for  that  disease 
without  success.  In  the  meantime  her  attacks  were  growing 
more  frequent,  and  more  severe  ;  and  for  the  last  two  or 
three  months  they  occurred  daily  at  precisely  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  with  the  most  intense  severity 
until  about  nine  o'clock,  when  the  pain  would  begin  gradually 
to  subside,  growing  less  and  less  until  she  was  perfectly  easy. 
At  this  stage  of  the  disease  she  was  in  Augusta,  Me., 
whether  in  search  of  medical  advice  or  not,  I  do  not  know, 
but  while  there  she  consulted  an  eminent  physician  of  that 
city,  who  advised  her  to  have  her  teeth  examined,  intimating 
that  they  might  be  involved.  He  gave  her  at  the  same  time 
a  prescription  for  neuralgia  to  be  used  in  case  the  teeth  were 
not  at  fault.  With  this  advice  she  returned  home,  and  called 
on  me,  and  related  substantially  what  I  have  stated  above, 
I  examined  her  teeth,  and  found  the  inferior  wisdom  tooth 
of  the  right  side  decayed  to  the  nerve,  and  I  gave  it  as  my 
opinion  that  all  her  neuralgia  originated  there  ;  I  therefore, 
advised  its  immediate  removal  to  which  she  assented. 

The  first  day  after  the  tooth  w^as  extracted,  she  had  very 
little  pain,  the  next  still  less,  and  on  the  fourth  none  at  all. 
Thus  a  perfect  cure  was  effected  of  what,  perhaps,  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  of  our  very  best  physicians  would  have  pro- 
nounced neuralgia  without  once  thinking  of  the  teeth. 

I  do  not  offer  the  above  as  a  case  of  rare  occurrence,  I 
have  met  with  several  such  in  the  course  of  my  dental  prac- 
tice, as  doubtless,  dentists  in  general  have,  and  I  can  not 
account  for  the  fact,  that  physicians  so  generally  prescribe 
for  neuralgia  without  once  thinking  of  the  teeth,  where  there 
is  so  striking  a  similarity  to  true  neuralgia  in  many  cases  of 
toothache. 
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TWO  USEFUL  THINGS. 

BY  ALEX.  WARNER,  D.  D.  S.,  ST.  CLAIR  CITY,  MICH. 

No.  1.  To  take  an  impression  of  soft  gums,  take  two  bowls, 
one  with  plaster  enough  to  fill  the  impression  cup,  and  one 
with  enough  to  cover  the  soft  parts  of  the  mouth.  Lay  a 
napkin  on  the  tongue  of  the  patient  and  hold  back  the  lips 
and  cheeks ;  wipe  the  gums  dry,  and  with  a  spatula  cover  the 
soft  parts  of  the  mouth.  When  this  is  sufficiently  set  fill  the 
impression  cup  and  place  in  the  mouth  over  that  first  intro- 
duced. When  the  latter  is  taken  away  a  perfect  impression 
will  be  the  result. 

No.  2.  If  you  havn't  a  dollar  to  buy  a  punch  for  Barnum's 
Rubber  Dam  (Missouri  Dental  Journal,  Vol.  Ill  Journalistic 
Says  Dr.  Colburn  does  not  use  the  rubber  dam,  because  he 
gets  along  perfectly  well  without  it.  We  can  understand 
very  well  how  this  getting  along  perfectly  well  without  it  is 
accomplished.  It  generally  indicates  that  the  operator  is 
accustomed  to  going  around  difficulties  rather  than  sur- 
mounting them.  We  have  in  view  such  a  getting  along  a 
clear  appreciation  of  doctrines  and  practices  that  do  not 
mark  the  skillful  and  honest  practitioners  of  this  day,  and 
we  imagine  cases  where  amalgam  is  better  than  gold,  and  these 
cases  are  liable  to  be  found  wherever  there  is  much  difficulty 
in  filling  with  gold.  Such  practitioners  are  sure  to  de- 
generate into  first-class  tooth  carpenters,  and  the  quicker 
they  understand  that  this  is  the  inevitable  tendency,  and  re- 
form their  practice  the  better  for  themselves  as  well  as  for 
their  patients).  Just  take  a  bur  or  the  round  end  of  any  in- 
strument and  stretch  the  rubber  over  it  until  a  round  piece 
flies  out,  which  it  will  surely  do.  By  using  different  sized 
burs,  holes  of  different  sizes  can  be  produced. 


Lawrence,  Jan.  6,  1872. 
Dr.  TyVFT,  Editor  of  the  Dental  Register — Dear  Sir  :  In 
the  December   number  of  the  Register,  which  I  received 
lately,  is  a  brief  paper  by  W.  E.  Driscoll,  in  which  I  think 
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unkind  and   unnecessary  judgment  is  given  of  the  Kansas 
State  Dental  Society. 

The  meeting  of  our  Society  in  November  was  its  first 
meeting  after  organization.  At  the  meeting  for  organization 
in  May,  1871,  it  was  not  possible  to  organize  exercises  for  the 
November  meeting,  chiefly  because  so  few  were  present,  and 
the  November  meeting  in  reality  was  a  meeting  completing" 
the  organization,  and  the  discussion  held  was  intended  merely 
to  acquaint  each  other  with  the  general  practice  which  was 
observed  by  members.  The  discussion  was  entirely  irregu- 
lar and  altogether  practicable  as  was  intended  on  account  of 
no  order  being  established  for  discussion  or  essays  on  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  the  profession.  At  our  next  the  proceed- 
ings are  expected  to  compare  favorably  even  with  the  Lake 
Erie  Association. 

When  Dr.  DriscoU  says  that  other  societies  are  investigat- 
ing questions  which  it  seems  "  our  Kansas  brethren  have  not 
as  yet  heard  of"  he  is  certainly  assuming  and  judging  un- 
necessarily, if  not  unkindly. 

When  he  speaks  of  our  Kansas  brethren  not  having  "  our 
advantages''  it  certainly  seems  as  if  he  meant  ''our  abili, 
TIES,"  for,  if  he  is  acquainted  with  the  educational  facilities 
that  Kansas  affords,  and  the  means  our  country  has  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  he  will  certainly  see  that 
he  can  not  mean  "advantages."  Dr.  D.  further  says:  "  We 
might  compare  numerous  passages  from  each  of  these  reports, 
but  shall  refrain  so  that  every  one  may  do  so  for  himself," 
thus  leading  the  reader  to  think  that  the  report  of  the  Kansas 
Society  contained  some  assertion  ignorant  or  ungrammatical. 
It  certainly  would  have  been  better  to  give  the  extracts  and 
comparisons  in  his  paper.  Evidently  Dr.  D.  thinks  Kansas 
is  "outside"  and  so  writes,  but  I  hope  he  will  make  it  con- 
venient to  attend  our  next  meeting  and  we  will  take  pleasure 
in  welcoming  him  and  dispelling  his  illusion.  Hoping,  Mr. 
Editor,  you  will  give  this  space  in  the  Register, 
I  am  very  respectfully, 
J.  D.  Patterson,  Recording  Secretary, 

Kansas  State  Dental  Society. 


Proceedings  of  Societies. 


DISCUSSrON  BEFORE  THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  DENTAL  SO- 
CIETY, DECEMBER  5-6,  1871. 

[Continued  from  page  87.] 
EVENING    SESSION — QUIZ    EXERCISE. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Butler. 

Q.  What  would  you  use  to  devitalize  the  nerves  of  the 
teeth? 

A.  by  a  Member.  A  proportion  of  morphine  and  arsenic, 
or  carbolic  acid. 

Q.  How  long  would  you  allow  the  preparations  to  re- 
main in  the  teeth? 

A.  by  Dr.  Kelsey.  I  should  not  like  it  to  remain  in  over 
eight  hours,  if  I  could  avoid  it. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  best  conditions  in  a  case,  to  give 
the  most  rapid  and  desirable  results  ? 

A.  by  Dr.  Beckwith.  I  would  think  the  pulp  should  be 
exposed,  if  not  entirely  open,  before  the  application  was 
made. 

Q.  How  would  you  proceed  to  remove  the  pulp  after 
having  been  obtunded  or  devitalized,  as  spoken  of? 

A.  by  a  Member,  i  generally  do  it  with  a  small  instru- 
ment of  White's. 

Q.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  orifice,  so  as  to 
have  freer  access  ? 

A.  by  a  Member.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  preparatory  treatment  would  be  necessary  be- 
fore fiUincir  the  canal  ? 
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A.  by  a  Member.  I  would  clean  it  out  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  to  the  bottom  of  the  fang,  perhaps  saturate  it  with  a 
solution  of  creosote ;  then  I  would  fill  it  up  solid. 

Q.     What  substance  would  you  use  for  filling  the  root? 

A.  by  Dr.  Clippinger.  If  I  could  get  at  it,  I  would  fill 
with  gold. 

Q.  At  what  age  of  children  or  young  people  would  you 
regard  it  safe  to  destroy  the  pulp  and  fill  permanent  teeth? 

A.  by  Drr  Howe.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  age  particularly — that  is,  if  the  teeth  were 
filled  out. 

Q.  What  is  the  source  of  nourishment  to  the  tooth  after 
the  pulp  is  destroyed? 

A.  by  Dr.  N.  W.  Williams.  Through  the  periostium,  so 
far  as  it  is  nourished. 

Q.     Is  the  crown  nourished  after  the  pulp  is  destroyed? 

A.  by  Dr.  Watt.  I  think  not.  I  think  perhaps  the  den- 
tine at  the  root  receives  more  or  less  nourishment,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  crown  receives  nourishment. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  ultimate  result  where  the  pulp  has 
been  destroyed,  say  from  six  to  thirteen  years  of  age  ? 

A.  by  Dr.  I.  Williams.  I  would  think  the  ultimate  result 
would  be  that  the  teeth  would  be  lost.  That  is,  being  vas- 
cular, and  no  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  taking  place,  I 
should  think  there  would  be  necrosis  of  the  teeth  and  pre- 
mature loss. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  conditions  where  you  would  think 
it  advisable  to  destroy  the  pulp,  in  young  subjects,  rather 
than  to  extract  the  teeth  at  once  ? 

A.  by  Dr.  Berry.  If  the  subject  was  well  put  up,  stout, 
and  of  firm  health,  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  their 
keeping  them  a  good  while,  even  after  destroying  the  nerve ; 
but  I  would  always  try  to  take  the  precaution  to  control 
such  cases.  The  operation  would  very  likely  prove  a  failure 
before  a  great  many  years,  and  the  teeth  finally  have  to  come 
out.     I  have  but  little  confidence  in  saving  such  teeth. 
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Dr.  Spellman,  by  permission,  made  some  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  some  questions  had  been  an- 
swered. He  did  not  doubt  that  the  questions  may  have  been 
answered  correctly;  but  if  published  to  the  world,  it  would 
seem,  from  the  answers  given,  that  members  of  the  Ohio 
Dental  Society  are  using  arsenic  to  destroy  pulps,  as  was 
done  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  He  would  not  be  willing  to 
have  such  an  impression  prevail  throughout  the  country 
with  regard  to  this  Society.  He  thought  the  best  operators 
in  the  country  would  now  ignore  the  use  of  arsenic  entirely. 
Nothing  was  so  injurious  to  the  teeth  as  arsenic,  causing 
them  to  crumble  and  break  down  worse  than  if  the  pulp  is 
destroyed  in  any  other  way.  His  practice  was  to  put  in 
carbolic  acid  and  creosote,  and  to  repeat  these  until  the  pulp 
is  devitalized. 

Q.     What  do  you  regard  as  the  best  way  of  removing  the 

pulp? 

A.  by  Dr.  Buifett.  It  is  better  to  remove  the  nerve  with- 
out any  application,  if  possible. 

Dr.  Taft,  by  request,  gave  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  re- 
marking that  it  was  his  preference  to  remove  it  without  any 
application  whatever,  so  far  as  arsenious  acid  or  any  kindred 
substance  was  concerned,  though  he  sometimes  used 
carbolic  acid,  creosote,  or  something  of  the  kind.  But 
the  pulp  can  be  removed,  especially  from  the  single 
root  teeth,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  without  making  any  appli- 
cation at  all,  and  perhaps  with  as  little  pain  to  the  patient, 
as  would  occur  if  carbolic  acid  were  used.  To  do  this  prop- 
erly, these  three  precautions  must  be  observed :  to  have  a 
sufficient  opening,  a  free  entrance,  and  a  proper  sized  and 
properly  formed  instrument,  sharp,  and  free  from  edges. 
With  such  an  instrument,  the  cbtunding  agents  would, 
in  almost  all  cases,  be  unnecessary.  In  the  buccal  roots  it 
was  more  difficult  to  remove,  and  he  would  seldom  remove 
it  from  them,  but  would  simply  cover  it  over  to  protect  it. 

Q.     Don't  you  think  it  possible,  when  you  leave  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  pulp  there,  that  is  not  devitalized,  for  circulation 
to  be  established,  and  that  portion  remain  alive? 

A.  by  Dr.  Taft.  I  know  it  is  possible.  I  have  examined 
teeth  that  were  treated  in  that  way,  and  made  numbers  of 
experiments  with  a  view  to  determine  it, 

Q.  AYould  you  expect  it  to  live  if  you  treated  the  pulp 
with  arsenic? 


A.     No,  never. 


DENTAL   MEDICINE. 


Dr.  Geo  Watt,  in  opening  the  discussion  upon  this  sub- 
ject, said  that  dental  medicine  involves  all  that  the  dentist 
should  know  of  physiology,  pathology,  materia  medica, 
therapeutics  and  chemistry.  It  involves  everything  a  dentist 
should  know  that  is  strictly  dental,  except  dental  mechanism. 
The  foundation  is  a  broad  one,  but  unless  we  build  upon  that 
foundation  we  fall  short  of  our  duty.  In  treating  patients, 
we  should  understand  everything  that  would  modify  that 
treatment.  We  must  know  what  the  power  of  life  is, 
whether  greater  in  some  directions  than  others,  what  the 
peculiarities  of  the  circulation  are,  and  all  such  things,  be- 
fore we  can  treat  a  patient  intelligently.  The  sex  of  the 
patient  may  have  considerable  to  do  in  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  recuperative  energies  and  vital  powers. 
Members  of  the  profession  were  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
going  by  guess  in  prescribing  for  the  diseases  they  treat. 

Dr.  J.  Taft  referred  to  a  little  work,  issued  by  Dr.  Arthur, 
of  Baltimore,  in  which  he  advocates  prophylactic  measures 
as  preventive  of  decay.  Whether  this  would  be  regarded 
as  dental  medicine,  or  dental  hygiene ;  he  thought  it 
an  important  subject.  He  had  examined  the  work,  and  con- 
sidered it  a  very  good  little  manual  on  the  subject.  The 
arrest  of  decay  in  its  incipient  stages,  before  filling  is  re- 
[uired,-  is,  of  course,  very  desirable.  He  starts  out  with  the 
idea  that  the  decay  of  the  permanent  teeth  occurs  from  the 
lodgment  of  foreign  substances  upon  them.  His  object  is, 
to  relieve  this  contact,  or  make  space  between  them  so  as  to 
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keep  thera  free  from  the  lodgment  of  all  foreign  substances. 
He  advocates  the  idea  of  beginning  with  the  first  permanent 
molarSy  so  soon  as  they  appear  through  the  gums,  and 
making  a  separation  by  cutting  with  a  file  or  chisel,  between 
it  and  the  posterior  temporary  molar^  by  cutting  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  temporary  molar  whether  decayed  or  not,  but 
more  particularly  if  decayed.  And  when  the  central  in- 
cisors come  in,  pursue  the  same  course  with  them ;  so  that 
the  permanent  teeth  are  kept  free  from  the  lodgment  of 
any  foreign  substances,  and  so  that  cleanliness  shall  be  an 
easy  matter.  This  was  a  very  important  point  and  he  had 
no  doubt  if  this  course  was  pursued  it  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  proximal  decays  to  a  small  proportion  of  what 
now  exists.  The  attention  of  dentists,  in  years  gone  by. 
Las  been  given  mostly  to  disease  after  it  has  begun  and  gone 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Dentists  send  patients  away 
sometimes,  refusing  to  fill  cavities  until  they  become  larger 
and  easier  to  fill.  Such  should  not  be  the  case.  Members 
of  the  profession  ought  to  study  and  investigate  to  ascertain 
what  things  deteriorate  the  teeth ;  what  is  liable  to  do  so 
from  the  beginning,  when  the  first  rudiments  are  forming, 
and  what  may  interrupt  the  perfect  development  of  the 
teeth.  This  would  involve  histology,  all  the  way  from  the 
beginning  up.  The  formation  of  tissues,  and  everything 
connected  with  thera,  should  be  investigated,  and  such  things 
employed  as  would  control  and  modify  them,  so  as  to  secure 
the  best  possible  results.  It  is  time  people  should  awake  to 
the  importance  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  teeth, 
and  especially  those  who,  to  any  extent,  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  subject  of  medicine  and  hygiene — all  whose  at- 
tention is  directed  in  any  way  to  the  welfare  of  the  body — 
should  feel  it  their  duty  to  educate  the  people  in  regard  to 
these  matters,  and  always  and  everywhere  enter  their  pro- 
tests against  the  vicious  habits  and  customs  of  life  so  preva- 
lent and  tending  so  much  to  break  down  the  race  to  a  mere 
condition  of  dwarfage. 
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BASES    FOR   ARTIFICIAL    TEETH. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Herriott,  in  opening  this  discussion,  said  that 
about  twD  years  since,  Dr,  Watt  reported  that  he  had  under 
consideration  and  experiment,  at  that  time,  a  material  as  a 
base  for  artificial  teeth,  and  a  year  since  he  was  able  to  tell 
us  what  he  had  accomplished  with  this  material,  and  that  he 
was  then  ready  to  ofi'er  ic  to  the  profession  as  a  base  for 
artificial  teeth.  Dr.  Herriott  said  some  objections  to  this 
base,  by  other  dentists,  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  though 
he  had  found  but  little  trouble  with  it  himself.  Some  have 
objected  that  it  was  too  heavy.  That  was  a  very  slight  ob- 
jection to  him,  as  he  had  been  able  to  construct  it  without 
giving  it  too  much  weight.  He  did  not  find  it  as  liable  to 
objection  as  many  other  artificial  bases,  of  low  priced  mate- 
rials, they  were  sometimes  compelled  to  use. 

Dr.  Watt  remarked  that  so  far  as  weight  was  an  ob- 
jection, he  did  not  know  how  to  overcome  that.  He  did  not 
see  how  he  could  reduce  his  own  weight  without  reducing  his 
strength,  and  he  thought  it  was  about  the  same  way  with 
this  base.  While  the  weight  may  be  an  objection  sometimes, 
it  is  just  as  often  an  advantage.  He  had  seen  patients  who 
could  not  for  years  masticate  their  food,  when,  by  simply 
making  them  a  heavy  set  of  plates,  they  were  able  to  masti- 
cate with  ease.  The  operator  must  be  as  careful  with  regard 
to  contamination  of  the  metal  as  he  would  be  of  gold.  He 
had  known  some  cases  where  dark  spots  had  appeared  upon 
it,  and  a  few  cases  where  there  were  brittle  spots.  It  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  for  want  of  care  in  compounding,  in  the 
first  place.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  infallible,  though  he 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains.  In  every  cas^  where  he  had 
been  able  to  trace  spots  or  discoloration,  or  brittle  spots  had 
appeared,  it  had  been  where  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  melted 
had  been  used  for  melting  other  materials.  In  such  instances 
he  had  found  the  presence  of  other  metals  entirely  foreign 
to  it,  and  had  cut  them  out. 
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Again,  many  do  not  realize  how  thin  they  can  cast  plates 
with  this  material,  and  almost  always  make  them  too  heavy, 
•especially  the  upper  plates,  if  there  is  not  an  accurate  fit, 
the  weight  will  be  a  very  serious  objection  ;  if,  however, 
there  is  a  good  fit,  the  weight  will  not  be  so  objectionable, 
but  will  often  answer  better  than  a  plate  of  less  weight. 

Dr.  Kelsey  had  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Watt's  was  a  good  metal, 
but  he  desired  that  he  should  make  known  what  it  was  com- 
posed of.  He  used  a  material  for  a  base,  himself,  that  he 
found  good,  and  he  had  no  objection  to  telling  what  it  was. 
He  used  block  tin,  purified  as  much  as  possible,  with  one 
sixtieth  part  of  bismuth,  simply  to  give  it  polish. 

Dr.  Warner  had  used  Dr.  Watt's  base,  from  the  time  it 
was  first  introducedj  as  long  as  he  did  any  mechanical  work. 
He  believed  the  objections  against  it  arise  from  the  manner 
of  its  manipulation ;  probably  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
one  hundred  it  is  made  too  heavy  when  weight  is  offered  as 
an  objection.  Sometimes,  however,  the  weight  was  a  benefit. 
Those  who  use  rubber  are  sometimes  under  the  necessity  of 
loading  their  plates  with  some  heavier  material.  If  properly 
manipulated,  he  thought  it  was  superior  to  any  cheap  base 
lie  had  used,  and  he  had  very  little  sympathy  with  those  who 
were  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  using  rubber,  and  pay- 
ing fifty  dollars  for  a  license  in  order  to  use  it.  He  thought 
it  unreasonable  to  ask  Dr.  Watt  to  make  known  the  ingredi- 
ents of  which  his  material  was  composed.  If  there  was 
anything  to  be  made  from  it,  certainly  Dr.  Watt,  in  consid- 
eration of  his  long  labors  in  the  profession,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  instruction  given  them  gratuitously,  should  re- 
ceive due  compensation  for  his  discovery.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve, if  it  was  made  known,  that  it  could  be  manufactured 
much  cheaper  than  the  Doctor  was  selling  it  himself. 

Dr.  Herriott  thought  there  was  little  danger  of  getting  too 
much  weight  in  the  lower  plates.  He  referred  to  the  use  of 
springs  in  double  sets  in  early  times,  to  produce  a  pressure 
upon  the  lower  structure.     He  believed  with  this  material  of 
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Dr.  Watt's,  he  could  construct  a  base  that  would  be  as  clean 
and  pure  in  the  mouth  as  anything  he  had  ever  used.  He 
said  it  would  adhere  to  porcelain  with  the  tenacity  almost  of 
any  two  substances  you  can  unite. 

Dr.  Clippinger  said  he  had  been  working  with  this  base  of 
Dr.  Watt's  a  little  over  a  year.  He  had  gradually  changed 
from  one  base  to  the  other  in  his  practice,  and,  quitting 
rubber,  had  adopted  the  other  material.  If  dentists  wish, 
they  can  gradually  change  from  one  base  to  another.  Most 
persons  who  come  to  dentists  for  treatment  suppose  that 
they  will  know  what  they  need,  and  they  should  recommend 
what  they  think  best.  If  they  do  not  think  you  know  best, 
the  quicker  you  get  rid  of  them  the  better.  He  found  this 
material  better  than  anything  he  had  used,  combining 
strength  and  solidity,  easily  kept  clean,  and  satisfactory  to 
the  wearer,  when  properly  constructed. 

Dr.  Rosson  said,  if  he  were  to  be  confined  to  the  one  ma- 
terial he  considered  best  of  all  others  for  a  base,  he  would 
prefer  gold.  Next  to  that  he  would  take  Dr.  Watt's  mate- 
rial. In  using  the  gold  plate,  he  would  want  the  privilege 
of  using  a  rubber  attachment,  so  that  he  could  make  the 
gold  plate  very  thin  and  light,  and  make  a  perfect  fit  with- 
out springing  the  plate. 

Dr.  J.  Taft  thought  perhaps  most  of  the  claims  made  for 
the  different  bases  for  artificial  teeth  were  true,  yet  there  is 
nothing  that  is  applicable  to  all  cases  and  conditions.  Al- 
most everything  that  has  been  introduced  is  susceptible  of 
being  advantageously  used  in  cases  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  and  he  thought  wisdom  would  dictate  to  the  profes- 
sion that  they  should  gather  up  all  these  and  have  them  at 
their  command,  whenever  they  would  be  best  adapted.  Every 
person  who  will  open  his  eyes  and  observe  closely,  will  ad- 
mit that  rubber  is  not  fit  to  be  used  in  some  cases.  That 
material  should  be  selected  which  will  best  suit  the  patient 
and  be  most  free  from  producing  injurious  effects,  in  each 
individual  case. 
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Dentists  had  departed,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  me- 
chanical part  of  the  profession,  and  committed  it  to  the 
hands  of  mechanics.  He  would  put  nothing  into  the 
mouths  of  patients  that  will  manifestly  do  injury.  This 
he  believed  to  be  the  only  true  course.  He  was  well  con- 
vinced that  rubber  did  a  great  deal  of  injury  in  many  cases ; 
probably  in  nine  cases  out  often,  where  rubber  plates  are  used, 
there  is  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  mucous  follicles  and 
consequent  irritation.  Extreme  caution  should  be  exercised 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  plates  of  this  material,  or  anything 
else  that  is  likely  to  cause  a  disturbance  of  normal  con- 
ditions. 

DISCUSSION   ON   DR.    SMITIl's    PAPER  ON     "  MECHANICAL    DEN- 
TISTRY— ITS    DECLINE    AS    AN    ART." 

Dr.  Rehwinkle  said  he  regretted  as  much  as  the  author  of 
the  paper  that  dentists,  throughout  the  United  States,  are 
contented  simply  with  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  Avork — 
of  which  he  thought  very  highly.  If  that  could  be  made  as 
easily  as  rubber,  he  thought  it  would  emancipate  the  profes- 
sion from  the  use  of  teeth  manufactured  by  others,  and 
would  establish  them  as  artists,  and  give  them  that  individ- 
uality which  every  painter  and  sculptor  impresses  upon  his 
work.  But,  as  it  now  is,  most  operators  feel  compelled  to 
give  their  energy  and  strength  to  operative  dentistry,  and 
abandon  the  mechanical  field  altogether;  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  teeth  is  left  to  those  who,  in  many  cases,  have  no 
higher  aim  than  the  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Butler  thought  it  too  true  that  the  department 
of  mechanical  dentistry  had  greatly  declined  among  them. 
Those  of  them  that  had  a  love  for  fitting  out  artificial  den- 
tures had  nearly  abandoned  it  and  lost  their  love  for  it.  He 
thought  dentists  should  be  able  to  produce  a  set  of  teeth 
that  could  be  mounted  on  gold,  or  any  other  material,  so  as 
to  give  an  individuality  to  it  and  stamp  it  with  his  skill.  He 
had  some  specimens  of  block  and  single  teeth,  made  years 
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ago,  that  he  kept  as  a  sort  of  curiosity,  and  was  beginning 
to  value  them  almost  as  relics  of  a  lost  art. 

Dr.  A.  Berry  referred  to  a  number  of  old  specimens  that 
he  had  ca.refully  preserved,  which  showed  the  greatest  artistic 
skill  in  their  manufacture. 

Dr.  Smith  said  some  time  since  a  lady  had  come  to  a  den- 
tist in  Cincinnati,  to  get  a  set  of  teeth,  and  the  lady,  not 
liking  the  teeth  altogether,  the  dentist  said  to  her,  ''  Why, 
madam,  those  are  the  latest  style,  and  have  only  been  out  a 
short  time.  [Laughter.]  I  have  only  been  able  to  get  a 
few  of  this  latest  style."  The  people,  said  he,  are  being  edu- 
cated to  appreciate  a  set  of  teeth  as  they  would  a  new  carpet 
or  fashionable  furniture.  The  habit  of  putting  the  same 
kind  of  teeth  in  everybody's  mouth  had  tended  much  to 
bring  this  about.  The  teeth,  as  manufactured  at  the  present 
day,  are  too  regular  to  be  beautiful  and  to  have  a  natural 
appearance.  An  operator  should  never  make  two  sets  of 
teeth  just  alike. 

Dr.  Rehwinkle  related  a  couple  of  amusing  cases  that  had 
come  up  in  his  practice.  The  latter  was  that  of  an  old  lady, 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  who  came  to  him 
several  years  ago,  for  whom  he  made  a  full  denture.  She 
was  a  lady  of  dark  complexion,  gray  hair,  and  bore  the 
marks  of  age.  He  requested  that  she  should  leave  him  to 
exercise  his  judgment  in  regard  to  the  selection  and  manu- 
facture of  the  set  of  teeth  for  her  which  would  be  best  suited 
to  her  age  and  present  a  natural  appearance.  After  a  great 
deal  of  work  and  pains  spent  upon  them,  he  produced  a  set 
which  he  thought  admirably  adapted  for  the  person  for  whom 
they  were  intended.  The  old  lady,  however,  upon  coming 
to  the  office  for  the  teeth,  was  very  much  displeased  with 
them,  and  told  him  she  was  willing  to  pay  her  money,  but 
she  "wanted  pretty  teeth."  He  tried  in  vain  to  reason  the 
case  with  her,  and  to  get  her  to  wear  them  and  get  the  opin- 
ion of  her  friends  in  regard  to  them.  She  desired  nice  little 
white  teeth,  such  as  she  had  seen  young  ladies  wearing. 
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After  several  visits  to  the  office  to  complain  about  the  teeth, 
he  finally  prevailed  upon  her  to  keep  them,  by  letting  her 
have  them  at  a  reduced  price — the  old  lady  afterward  boast- 
ing how  smart  she  had  been  in  getting  her  teeth  so  cheaply. 

Dr.  Rosson  thought  he  had  heard  members  of  the  Society, 
in  former  years,  argue  that  the  business  of  the  profession 
should  be  divided,  and  thought  they  did  not  wish  to  attend 
to  the  mechanical  department.  This,  he  thought,  had  a  ten- 
dency to  drive  it  into  the  channel  they  now  deplored. 

Dr.  Herriott  was  glad  the  subject  had  been  brought  up 
for  discussion.  He  hoped  the  question  would  be  brought 
out  in  such  a  light  as  that  the  report  of  the  meeting  would 
show  they  were  not  in  favor  of  setting  aside  this  important 
branch  of  the  profession,  for  which  a  great  deal  more  money 
is  paid  than  for  surgical  dentistry.  The  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  amount  received  by  the  four  hundred  dentists  in 
the  State  is  received  for  mechanical  dentistry. 

Dr.  Templeton,  corresponding  member  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Dental  Society,  said  he  had  been  particularly 
pleased  with  the  turn  the  discussion  had  taken.  Some  two 
or  three  years  ago  he  had  a  conversation  on  this  same  sub- 
ject with  an  operator  in  Philadelphia,  a  man  who  still  con- 
tinues to  carve  out  teeth  and  mount  them  on  gold  plates. 
This  man  told  him  that  some  time  previous  to  that,  a  lady, 
the  wife  of  a  portrait  painter,  had  received  a  set  of  teeth 
from  some  man  who  made  cheap  work ;  but  this  artist  was 
so  dissatisfied  with  them  that  he  came  to  this  dentist  and 
told  him  that  the  expression  of  the  face  was  all  wrong,  and 
wanted  him  to  try  and  see  if  he  could  not  restore  the  natural 
expression  of  the  countenance,  and  pointed  out  where  the 
set  that  had  been  made  was  defective.  This  man  made  a 
model,  and  placing  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  lady,  had  the  por- 
trait painter  to  show  wherein  it  was  still  deficient,  and  to 
suggest  any  improvements  he  saw  it  needed.  He  did  so, 
pointing  out  where  it  needed  trimming  a  little  and  where  it 
required  filling  up,  &c.     He  then  went  to  work  and  produced 
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a  set  of  teeth  so  completely  coming  up  to  the  painter's  ideas 
of  what  they  should  be  to  restore  the  natural  expression,  as 
to  entirely  satisfy  him  with  the  result.  He  believed  this 
illustrated  what  should  be  the  work  of  the  dentist  in  order 
to  fulfill  his  mission. 

Dr.  Butler  wished  that  all  would  take  note  of  the  refer- 
ence made  by  Dr.  Smith  in  regard  to  students  who  are  taken 
into  offices  to  learn  dentistry.  They  are  taught  nothing  but 
rubber ;  find  these  young  men  where  you  will  in  search  of  a 
place,  and  ask  them  what  they  can  do,  they  will  reply  :  "  I 
can  put  up  rubber  plate ;"  but  they  are  ignorant  of  other 
branches  of  the  work  of  the  profession.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  trained  in  all  departments  of  the  business. 

Dr.  Watt  remarked  that  the  block  work  of  dentists 
was  not  right,  because  not  done  upon  the  right  plan.  Some 
of  the  old  block  work  is  magnificent.  He  regretted  having 
parted,  in  his  generosity,  with  some  beautiful  specimens 
made  forty  years  ago.  Unless  they  lifted  the  department  of 
mechanical  dentistry  from  its  present  position,  they  might 
almost  as  well  surrender  the  fort  and  retire.  Though  he 
feared  dentists  could  not  compete  with  the  traveling  quacks 
who  sold  sets  of  teeth  at  ten  dollars,  yet  he  suggested  that, 
when  patients  came  to  them  for  a  set  of  teeth,  that  they  take 
great  care  in  getting  models  fitting  accurately,  and  indicating 
everything  needed  to  give  them  such  a  natural  appearance 
as  would  be  suited  to  that  particular  patient,  so  that  the 
dentist,  if  he  sends  it  oif  to  a  block  workman,  will  be 
able  to  do  his  work  more  intelligently.  Before  carved 
work  can  be  brought  to  that  state  of  perfection,  however, 
every  dentist  must  be  enough  of  an  artist  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements fully. 

EASTERN  OHIO  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Alliance,  Ohio,  Feb.  27, 1872. 
The  second  semi-annual    meeting  of  the  Association  was 
convened  at  1  o'clock  by  the  President,  Dr.  J.  C.  Whinery 
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of  Salem,  who  invited  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wolf,  of  Alliance,  to 
open  with  prayer.  Members  present,  Whinery,  Lyder,  Mc- 
Lain,  Douds,  Siddal,  Porter,  Hole  and  Hisey. 

The  Treasurer  reported  having  in  his  hands  §7.80. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Porter,  of  Massillon,  read  a  very  able  and  elab- 
orate essay  on  anaesthesia  and  respiration. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Lyder,  of  Alliance,  read  an  essay  on  Dental 
Association  and  its  benefits,  pointing  to  the  great  advance 
made  through  the  influence  of  Dental  Associations,  and 
alluding  to  the  damaging  influence  on  the  profession  of  those 
men  who  do  not  believe  in  association,  or  who  attend  one 
meeting  for  pecuniary  motives  only,  in  order  to  class  them- 
selves as  members  in  good  standing.  On  motion,  these  views 
were  adopted  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Siddal  gave  his  method  of  producing  anaesthesia,  using 
chloroform  and  ether.  Dr.  Whinery  addressed  the  Associa- 
tion on  anaesthesia.  Dr.  Lyder  briefly  deprecated  the,  in 
many  cases,  low  fees  for  administering  anaesthetics,  taking 
into  consideration  the  great  danger  always  attendant.  Dr. 
Siddal  delivered  an  oration  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
dental  profession  and  laudatory  of  the  shining  lights  of  past 
days. 

On  motion,  a  cordial  invitation  was  given  to  members  of 
the  medical  profession  present  to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion on  the  subject,  ''  When  is  extraction  indicated".  Dr. 
Douds,  of  Canton,  always  extracts  the  second  bicuspid  in 
cases  where  the  cuspid  is  crowded  out  of  the  arch,  providing, 
extraction  of  any  tooth  is  necessary  and  the  first  bicuspid  is 
sound,  as  from  observation  he  thinks  the  first  bicuspid  less 
subject  to  decay.  Dr.  McLain  reported  cases  where  he  had 
successfully  treated  excessive  deformity  of  the  mouth,  re- 
sulting from  irregularity  of  cuspids,  by  extracting  the  first 
bicuspids,  preferring  them  on  account  of  being  able  to  bring 
the  cuspids  into  place  with  less  disturbance  than  by  extract- 
ing any  other  tooth.  If  there  was  not  room  sufficient  pro- 
cured it  by  plates  or  wedging. 
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Dr.  Porter  condemned  in  strong  terms  the  wholesale  ex- 
tracting of  diseased  teeth  and  roots,  claiming  that  in  mrst 
cases  they  can  be  restored  to  health  by  judicious  treatment. 

Dr.  Lyder  reported  a  case  where  a  superior  lateral  incisor, 
perfectly  sound,  closing  inside  the  arch,  received  such  injur- 
ies from  unnatural  occlusion,  as  to  cause  alveolar  abscess, 
the  root  of  the  tooth  when  extracted  being  almost  jet  black. 

Dr.  McLain  reported  a  case  where  a  lady,  age  forty  five, 
after  the  extraction  of  the  entire  upper  denture,  erupted  a 
molar  near  the  mesian  line,  about  six  lines  posterior  to  the 
natural  position  of  the  right  lateral  incisor,  the  side  of  the 
tooth  presented  to  the  mouth,  the  roots  pointing  forward,  and 
a  bicuspid  in  the  natural  place  and  position.  Also  a  case 
where  one  of  three  sisters  had  an  entire  denture  extracted, 
and  the  other  two  the  upper  denture,  not  one  tooth  decayed, 
but  all  dead,  and  a  source  of  constant  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion. Most  of  the  roots  were  necrosed,  cause  a  depraved 
condition  of  the  general  system. 

Dr.  VVhinery  reported  several  cases  of  complicated  disease 
of  Maxillary  Sinus  treated  successfully  with  diluted  chloride 
of  zinc  and  diluted  carbolic  acid,  alternately,  one  case  being 
of  many  years  standing. 

On  motion,  the  next  place  and  time  of  meeting  was  ap- 
pointed at  Salem,  August  29th,  1872,  10  A.  M. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  Coffee,  Douds  and  Hisey, 
was  appointed  to  nominate  delegates  to  the  American  Dental 
Association  They  selected  Drs.  Porter,  of  Massillon ; 
Whinery,  of  Salem;  and  McLain,  of  New  Lisbon,  who  were 
thereupon  elecced  by  the  Association. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  essayists  for  the  next  meeting, 
Drs.  Porter  and  Douds.  Subjects  for  discussion,  "The 
proper  treatment  and  filling  of  diseased  teeth  and  roots," 
*' Dental  Ethics,"  "Specialties  in  Dentisiry." 

The  following  resolution  by  Dr.  Whinery  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  heartily  endorse  the  action 
of  the  State  Dental  Association  in  appointing  a  committee 
to  defend  the  dentists  of  the  State  against  the  demands  of 
the  Dental  Vulcanite  Company  under  the  Cummings  patent. 

After  thanking  the  Masonic  Order  for  the  use  of  their 
hall,  the  Association  adjourned. 

D.  B.  McLain,  Secretary. 


Editorial, 


OHIO  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  this  Institution  were  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  6,  in  the  hall  of  the  College.  The 
exercises  were  pleasant  and  interesting,  and  attended  by  quite  a 
large  assemblage  of  the  profession,  and  the  friends  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  degree  of  "Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery"  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  following  persons,  viz :  Mrs.  Marie  Grubert,  of 
Berlin,  Prussia;  B.  F.  Eager,  of  Mississippi;  C.  Shaull,  of 
Ohio;  Henry  Shelley,  Ohio;  A.  B.  Harryman,  Indiana;  J.  H. 
Warner,  Ohio  ;  F.  C.  Bunyan,  Ohio  ;  E.  B.  Fairchild,  Kentucky  ; 
J.  E.  Stoweri,  Kentucky;  H.  A.  Wernett,  Ohio;  J.  P.  Morris? 
Mississippi;  J.  0.  Keller,  Ohio. 

And  upon  the  following  persons  the  honorary  decree  was  con- 
ferred by  the  Trustees  :  B.  Corson,  Middletown,  Ohio;  W.  G. 
Cummins,  Sturgis,  Michigan ;  J.  A.  Bousey,  Toledo,  Ohio  ;  Jas. 
Leslie,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

This  is  the  second  instance  which  the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  has 
been  conferred  upon  a  lady  by  this  Institution,  and  our  exper- 
ience in  this  direction  is  thus  far  very  gratifying  indeed.  Both 
stood  very  well  in  their  respective  classes,  and  both  were  great 
favorites  with  their  classmates  and  with  the  Faculty.  The  former 
has  been  since  her  graduation,  six  years  in  very  successful  prac- 
tice. 

The  latter,  Mrs.  M.  Grubert,  by  her  courteous  manner,  dignified 
bearing,  and  professional  ability,  commanded  the  regard  and 
esteem  of  all  who  became  acquainted  with  her.  In  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Dental  Society,  she  received  such  consideration  as 
has  never  been  bestowed  upon  any  lady  before ;  after  being 
elected  to  active  membership,  she  was  unanimously  elected  its 
Vice  President.  The  independence,  energy,  industry  and  perse- 
verance which  she  manifested  in  the  pursuit  of  her  professional 
studies,  were  most  praiseworthy.  She  became  one  of  the  best 
operators  in  her  class. 
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She  returns  to  her  native  city  to  enter  upon  a  very  promising 
field  of  professional  labor,  which  is  to  be  confined  exclusively  to 
ladies  and  children.  Many,  and  urgent  were  the  solicitations  she 
bad  to  remain  here;  and  we  have  no  doubt  she  would  at  once 
have  entered  upon  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 


M.  Y.  D.  S.  MEETING. 

The  grand  old  Mississippi  Valley  Dental  Society  has  just  closed 
one  of  its  best  annual  meetings,  from  the  6th  to  the  8th  inst. 
(March)  inclusive.  It  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best 
meeting  this  Society  has  ever  held  ;  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal;  for  it  is  perhaps  due  to  say  that  for  interest  and  instruction, 
the  annual  meetings  of  this  body  have  no  superior,  if  an  equal, 
an  yw  here. 

The  subjects  presented  were  either  new,  or  in  a  new  dress,  and 
so  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  some  of  the  members  to  them, 
for  they  really  did  not  seem  to  know  whether  they  had  ever  met 
them  before  or  not.  Others  thought  they  had,  but  not  with 
those  clothes  on.  We  arc  so  much  in  the  habit  of  judging  by 
costume  that  sometimes  we  don't  know  our  most  intimate  friends 
when  they  are  "dressed  up."  But  in  this  case  an  acquaintance 
was  soon  formed,  and  all  went  to  work  with  a  good  will.  Some 
to  talking,  but  a  far  larger  number  to  listening :  An  observation  in 
all  dental  meetings,  would  lead  any  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  far  more  listeners  than  talkers,  and  perhaps  upon  the 
whole,  this  is  about  right,  for  a  great  many  can  listen  who  will 
not  talk  ;  and  what  would  a  speech  be  without  an  audience. 

A  larger  number  were  in  attendance  than  ever  before,  a  few  of 
these,  however,  had  an  additional  attraction  in  another  matter, 
viz :  to  learn  if  somebody  couldn't  help  them  out  of  trouble,  or 
save  them  from  their  "  Bacon.'*  Almost  everybody  wishes  to  have 
his  Bacon  saved,  especially  if  it  is  in  danger;  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain class  just  now  who  are  frantically  in  earnest  to  be  saved 
from  their  "  Bacon."  They  have  got  a  "Bacon  "  and  they  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  him ;  they  want  to  salt  him,  or  have  him 
salted,  but  he  objects,  and  insists  on  salting  other  people,  and  then 
rub(ber)ing  it  in,  about  forty  dollars  worth  annually.     Well  now 
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really,  this  thing  of  having  the  rubbers  put  on  hard  isn't  agreea- 
ble, and  so  we  had  a  convention  of  the  representative  men  of  the 
profession  of  the  West,  to  see  what  should  be  done  about  it,  and 
after  mature  deliberation,  it  was  agreed  to  thank  somebody — we 
forojet  who — for  something — we  forget  what.  They  also  agreed 
to  do  something,  and  we  forget  what  that  was,  or  when  it  should 
be  done,  or  who  should  do  it.  There  was  an  energetic  and  in- 
opportune effort  made  to  have  the  M.  V.  D.  S.  do  it,  but  it  would 
not.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  we  can't  tell  what  was  done  at  that 
convention,  and  so  we  will  refer  the  reader  to  its  proceedings  on 
the  opposite  page  of  this  number. 


OHIO  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 

SPRING    COURSE. 

The  Spring  course  in  this  Institution  will  commence  on  the 
10th  of  April,  prox  ,  and  continue  till  the  15th  day  of  June. 

This  course  is  organized  with  special  reference  to  teaching  the 
practical  departments,  and  especially  Operative  Dentistry;  of 
affording  to  all  students  who  wish  to  progress  most  rapidly,  and 
make  the  best  use  of  their  time,  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  It  will 
also  give  an  excellent  opportunity  to  those  already  in  practice, 
to  post  up  on  the  advance  methods  of  operating,  and  treating 
diseases  of  the  teeth  and  mouth.  Some  have  already  signified 
their  intention  to  be  present,  at  least  part  of  the  time,  during  thia 
course. 

There  will  be  one  lecture  each  day  upon  principles.  The  after- 
noon will  be  wholly  devoted  to  operating  and  demonstrations, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  competent  teachers,  promi- 
nent among  whom  will  be  Professor  C.  Palmer,  than  whom  our 
profession  can  boast  of  no  superior  as  an  operator  or  teacher ;  he 
is  so  well  known,  however,  that  this  does  not  need  our  statement. 
All  aids  for  demonstration  will  be  brought  into  requisition. 

The  lectures  delivered  during  the  course  upon  Anatomy,  Phys- 
iology, Pathology,  &c.,  will  have  a  more  direct  bearing  upon 
practice  than  those  of  the  Winter  terra.  They  will,  however, 
be  given  for  the  most  part  by  the  same  teachers,  viz  : 
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C.  Kearnes. — Anatomy  and  Surgery  of  the  head  and  face. 

E,  Rives. — Physiology  and  Microscopy. 

F.  Brenning. — Pathology,  and  treatment  of  the  mouth  and  con- 
tiguous parts. 

J.  S.  Cassidy — Chemistry  in  its  application  to  Dental  practice. 
J.  Taft. — Principles  of  Dental  Hygiene  and  Operative  Dentistry, 
C.  Palmer,  Wm.  Taft,  H.  R.  Smith,  H.  A.  Smith.— Practical 

department. 

Text  books  same  as  for  Winter  course. 

Ticket  for  the  course,  $30,  to  be  paid  on  entering. 

J.  TAFT,  Dean,  117  \V.  4th  St. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  course  offers  great  advantages  for 
practical  instruction  in  operating,  as  the  time  will  be  largely  oc- 
cupied in  this  work ;  with  much  longer  days  and  a  far  better 
light,  and  more  pleasant  weather  than  in  the  winter  season. 

Let  all  who  intend  to  enter  the  class  give  notice  of  the  fact 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  and  then  be  here  as  near  the  10th 
of  April  as  convenient.  There  will  be  nothing  to  hinder  practi- 
tioners from  coming  in  for  a  short  time,  when  it  is  impracticable 
for  them  to  leave  home  for  the  full  term.  The  aim  is  to  give 
valuable  practicable  instruction,  and  not  to  make  it  to  any  extent 
take  the  place  of  the  regular  course,  but  to  be  simply  additional 
to  it. 

Good  board  can  be  had  for  much  less  than  in  the  winter ;  and 
it  is  a  far  more  pleasant  time  to  be  in  the  city. 

All  who  have  instruments  for  operating  are  requested  to  bring 
them. 

MASS  CONVENTION  OF  THE  DENTISTS  OF  THE  WEST, 

The  called  Mass  Convention  of  the  Dentists  of  the  West,  was 
held  in  the  Dental  College  of  Ohio,  on  College  street,  Cincinnati, 
March  7th,  1872,  and  was  organized  by  calling  Dr.  W.  H.  Mor- 
gan, of  Nashville,  to  the  Chair,  and  appointing  Dr.  I.  Knapp,  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  Secretary.  Dr.  Rehwiukle,  of  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  stated  the  object  of  the  Convention  to  be  the  consideration 
of  the  case  of  the  Goodyear  Dental  Vulcanite  Company  against 
Benoni  E.  Gardner,  which  has  been  selected  by  the  profession  for 
a  test  case.     The  point  of  Dr.  Rehwinkle's  remarks  was  that  if 
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the  profession  are  successful  in  this  suit,  the  patent  will  be  de- 
clared null  and  void,  and  thus  relieve  the  Dentists  throughout 
the  country  from  the  exactions  of  the  company. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Horton,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  gave  a  succinct  history 
of  the  organization  and  practices  of  the  company,  and  the  litiga- 
tion which  has  resulted  from  their  attempts  to  exact  tribute  from 
the  profession,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  was  authorized 
by  the  Dentists  in  his  section  to  say  that  they  are  willing  to  bear 
their  share  of  expenses  incurred  in  the  defense  of  the   Gardner 

Case. 

The  subject  was  discussed  at  some  length  by  Drs.  Morgan, 
Rehwinkle,  Smith  and  Horton.  After  which  Dr.  Kosson  moved 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider  and  present  a 
plan  of  action.     Motion  lost. 

Dr.  Taylor  offered  the  following  which  were  adopted  : 
Resolved^  That  this  Convention   does  not  deem  it  expedient  or 
desirable  to  employ  at  present,  additional  counsel  in  the  Gardner 
Case. 

Resolved^  That  this  convention  take  immediate  measures  to 
raise  funds  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Gardner 
Case. 

On  motion,  the  follo\^ing  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  as 
a  Finance  Committee,  to  solicit  aid  from  the  profession  : 

Dr.  James  Taylor,  Cincinnati;  Dr.  E.Osmond,  Cincinnati;  Dr. 
Isaac  Knapp,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana;  Dr.  Wm.  N.  Morrison,  St. 
Louis  ;  Dr.  P.  G.  C.  Hunt,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

On  motion,  James  Leslie^  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  was  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  fund   to  be  raised  as  provided. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Smith,  of  Cincinnati,  presented  the  following,  which 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  interest  which  Dr.  S.  S.  "White  has  taken  in 
the  litigation  now  pendin":,  involving  the  validity  of  the  Cum- 
mings  patent — by  giving  both  his  time  and  means— deserves  the 
<iratitude  of  the  whole  dental  profession;  and  that  we  tender  Dr. 
White  a  vote  of  thanks : 

Dr.  Rosson  presented  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 
ResoJvedj  That  this  Convention  indorse  the  committee  of  the 
Ohio  Dental  Society  in  the  action  it  has  taken  to  relieve  the  pro- 
fession of  the  burden  of  the  rubber  patents,  and  pledge  them  all 
needed  moral  aid  and  pecuniary  support  in  any  future  action  to 
secure  the  end  desired. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

I.  KNAPP,  Sec. 


^ 
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SEVERE  PTYAIJSM  FROM  A  DENTAL  OPERATION 
WITHOUT  AMALGAM. 


D.  D.    S. 


Some  time  ago  in  mj  early  practice  a  lady  requested 
me  to  insert  for  Iter  two  central  incisois,  the  crowns 
of  which  were  lost  several  years  previously.  The  gums 
and  mouth  being  very  much  diseased,  I  declined  to  com- 
ply with  her  -wishes,  assigning  as  a  reason  the  danger  of 
inflammation.  But  several  months  subsequently,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mouth  being  improved,  I  cried  like  my  pro- 
fessional confrere  in  Kansas  recently  (although  from  differ- 
ent reasons  my  judgment  being  influenced  by  desire  to 
gratify  my  patient,  and  his,  it  seems  from  the  report,  from 
alcoholic  potations)  and  prepared  the  roots  for  artificial 
crowns,  which  were  fitted  with  pivots  in  them  but  not  in- 
serted, as  I  thought  best  to  defer  that  part  of  the  operation 
to  see  what  would  turn  up. 

In  a  few  hours  my  patient  was  enduring  the  ills  of  enor- 
mous swelling  of  her  entire  face,  severe  pain  and  excessive 
salivation.  Calling  her  physician  promptly  he  found  her 
giving  expressions  not  complimentary  to  her  dentist;    but 
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being  a  gentleman,  he  assured  the  lady  that  her  suffer- 
ings were  not  to  be  charged  to  the  fault  of  the  dentist, 
but  that  the  salivation  and  swelling,  which  was  so  extensive 
that  deglutition  was  performed  with  difficulty,  were  simply 
a  recurrence  induced  by  irritating  the  diseased  teeth  of  a 
severe  and  dangerous  ptyalisra  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
before,  the  marks  of  which  she  still  bore  on  her  neck.  A 
week  elapsed  before  I  saw  her,  when  she  assured  me  that 
in  the  meantime  she  kept  her  bed  with  saliva  flowing  con- 
stantly from  her  mouth  during  four  days.  When  the  perios- 
titis subsided,  as  I  was  not  at  hand,  she  put  the  teeth  in 
place  and  wore  them  about  seven  years. 

Had  there  been  an  amalgam  filling  in  the  patient's  teeth 
and  the  case  terminated  fatally,  like  that  reported  lately  in 
Kansas,  it  might  have  afforded  ground  for  persons  wise  above 
what  is  known  to  have  oriorinated  an  alarmino;  tale  of  *'  another 
death  from  bad  dentistry." 


SOFT  FOIL  vs.  ADHESIVE  FOIL. 

One  fact  appears  to  be  ignored  by  those  who  so  zealously 
advocate  the  use  of  adhesive  foil,  which  is  that  equally  as 
good  if  not  better  average  operations  can  be  performed  by 
first-class,  soft  foil,  hand  pressure  plugs,  and  with  greatly 
less  fatigue  to  the  patient  than  with  the  former  material, 
which  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  especially  as  it 
is  lamentably  true  that  many  adhesive  foil  plugs  are  now 
malleted  into  teeth  in  such  an  appalling  way  as  to  cause 
those  who  have  suffered  from  it  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
having  teeth  filled. 

I  do  not  mean  by  soft  foil  plugs  those  which  can  be  stuffed 
into  teeth  at  random,  and  numbering  fifteen  or  twenty  a  day. 
No  first-class  operators,  however  expert,  can  accomplish 
such  an  amount  of  good  work  in  ordinary  practice,  (six  or 
eight  being  about  as  much  as  they  will  care  to  undertake) 
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l)ut  T  mean  cylinders  or  truncated  cones  thoroughly  eonsoli- 
'dated  into  perfectly  prepared  cavities,  and  wliich  finish  as 
beautifully  as  any  adhesive  foil  plugs  and  with  much  less 
-sacrifice  of  tooth  substance.  It  is  well  known  that  those 
who  use  adhesive  foils  are  necessarily  compelled  to  cut  and 
£le  teeth  to  an  alarming  extent  to  secure  anchorage  for  com- 
pound operations,  because  it  is  impossible  to  weld  adhesive 
foil  successfully  except  by  direct  presf^ure,  whereas  the  skill- 
ful soft  foil  operator  accomplishes  equally  as  good  results 
with  infinitely  less  pain  and  fatigue  to  the  patient,  and  with 
less  display  of  material,  especially  in  front  teeth.  True  art 
ought  to  conceal  art  when  practicable,  and  not  make  people 
walking  advertisements  of  dentistry. 

I  can  very  readilj  understand  why  tho&e  who  are  wedded 
to  the  use  of  adhesive  foil  should  be  so  captivated  by  the 
rubber  dam  it  is  indi-pensable  as  an  adjunct  in  successfully 
filing  with  adhesive  foil,  but  with  soft  foil  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  time  would  be  consumed  in  its  adjustment  with  no 
advantage  to  the  operation.  The  inquiry  naturally  arises, 
how  would  you  control  the  flow  of  saliva?  In  mo>>t  cases, 
^hich  are  not  too  protracted,  hickory  wedg-es  at  the  neck  of 
the  tusk  in  approximate  cas^s,  togther  with  napkins  .and 
bibulous  paper  would  be  sufficient  to  k?ep  perfectly  dry. 
However.,  if,  notwithstanding  these  precaution^,  the  mouth 
should  become  flooded  (which  rarely  occurs)  it  would  give 
me  no  concern,  but  I  shou'd  proceed  leisurely  without  any 
appliance  to  complete  the  operation,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  integrity  of  soft  foil  plugs  is  not  thus  impaired, 
provided  the  work  is  thoroughly  done.  Soft  fod  operators, 
it  is  presumed,  do  not  depend  upon  the  welding  or  cohesive 
property  of  cylinders,  but  upon  lateral  pressure  in  adapting 
the  material  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  combined  with  direct 
pressure  in  consolidating,  which  would  exclude  Huids  from 
the  cavity,  and  if  no  leakage  followed,  success  would  be  cer- 
tain. Time  has  conclusively  proved  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion. 
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Such  being  the  case,  why  do  first  class  dentists  continue  to 
torture  patients  by  making  operations  "capital  when  they 
would  be  miner  if  soft  foils  were  employed?"  Appnrently 
bcc:iuse  they  do  not  understand  the  art  of  accomplishing  suc" 
cessful  results  with  soft  foil,  and  have  not  nr.astered  the  diffi- 
culties nttending  its  constant  and  daily  use  in  all  approxi- 
mate cavities. 

Doubtless  some  will  shake  their  heads  and  think  on  read- 
ing this,  poor  fellow,  he  is  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  ad- 
hesive fo  Is  and  rubber  dams,  and  mallets,  or  he  would  not 
join  issue  wiih  prevai'inijj  ideas  of  fiist- class  dentistry.  Let 
such  economize  their  sympathies.  I  have  run  the  gauntlet  of 
experiment,  and  now  felicitate  myself  upon  tie  knowledge 
that  results  are  attainable  with  soft  foil  whie'i  are  impossible 
of  accomplishment  with  adhesive  foil.  Teeth  can  be  perfectly 
plugged  without  making  simple  approximate  cavities  com- 
pou'id,  and  compound  operations  can  be  performed  with 
soft  foil  made  into  truncated  cores,  which  are  better  than 
cylinders  beciuse  they  have  no  loose  end  to  perplex  the 
operator.  At  the  same  time  I  recognize  at  their  true  value, 
which  is  not  inconsiderable,  the  advantages  of  the  aforesaid 
appliances  in  exceptional  oases,  but  I  siill  maititain,  after  a 
good  deal  of  experience  and  observation,  that  first-class  soft 
foil  hand  pressure  plugs  will  average  equally  as  well,  if  not 
better,  in  preserving  teeth  than  the  best  adhesive  foil  plug 
malleted  into  teeth  to  the  great  diicomfort  of  those  who  are 
subjected  to  such  operations. 

In  conclusion,  none  of  the  recent  improvements  for  facili- 
tating the  use  of  adhesive  foils,  whi^-li   have  c ome  under  my 
pt^rsonal  observation,  will   in   my  opinion   compensate  for  ig 
n orance  of  the  virtues  of  soft  foil^  and  manipulative  dextei  ity 
in  its  use.  G.  P. 
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POISONED  BY  MERCURY  FROM  A  TOOTH  FILLING. 

BY  J.  S.  RICE,  M,  D. 

The  circumstances  reported  under  the  above  caption  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Registeh,  were  of  extra- 
ordinary interest  as  the  embodiment  of  more  professional 
blundering  than  one  often  sees  in  so  small  a  space. 

The  subject  of  that  Coroner's  jury  evidently  died  of 
phlegmonous  erysipelas.  The  first  symptoms  noticed  were 
toothache,  with  swelled  face  and  neck,  for  the  relief  of  which 
a  physician  (?)  was  called  who  fanned  the  flame  by  applying 
poultices,  the  inflammation  of  the  per. dental  membrane  ex- 
tended to  the  maxillary  fieriosteum,  thence  to  the  gums  and 
other  soft  tissues  of  the  buccal  cavity,  passed  on  to  the 
fauces,  and  perhaps,  to  the  glottis,  and  produced  death  by 
apnoea. 

The  direct  administration  of  mercury  in  any  form  would 
not  produce  symptoms  similar  to  those  in  so  short  a  time, 
and  to  suppose  that  sufficient  of  the  mercury  contained  in 
the  filling,  could  evaporate,  oxidize,  or  to  be  converted  into  a 
soluble  salt  by  any  influences  within  the  mouth  to  produce 
fatal  ptyalism  is  simply  ridiculous,  and  is  unsupported  by  a 
precedent  in  toxicology. 

Unfoitunately,  Dr.  Keef  may  not  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  dental  pathology,  and  his  breath  may  have  bad  a 
slight  odor  of  intoxicating  beverage  at  the  time,  but  he  deserves 
no  censure  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith. 
The  tooth  was,  no  doubt,  plastered  up  with  a  huge  daub  of 
amalgnm,  as  thousands  have  been  before;  the  pulp  may  have 
been  alive,  and  largely  exposed,  or  dead,  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence which,  but  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  periodontitis  when 
the  patient  complained  of  toothache,  and  swelling,  and  sore- 
ness of  the  face,  and  it  is  equally  patent  that  the  same  thing 
would  have  resulted  had  the  tooth  been  filled  with  gold  or 
any  other  material  that  Nvould  hermetically  seal  the  cavity, 
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and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gas  arising  from  the  decompos- 
ing pulp  or  its  debris. 

It  is  evident  to  my  mind  that  the  prompt  extraction  of 
Smith's  tooth  would  have  obviated  all  danger  in  his  case. 

Tlie  true  verdict  of  that  Coroner's  jury  should  have  been 
that  •'  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  phlegmonous 
erysi[)elas  brought  about  by  the  treatment  of  an  inflamed 
tooth  by  Drs.  Sprague,  Davis  and  Buffon.'^ 

I  do  not  write  this  article  as  a  vindicalion  of  Amalgam, 
it  has  many  faults,  and  few  advantages,  and  every  conscien- 
tious dentist  should  disdain  to  use  it,  except  in  cases  that  are 
few  and  far  between. 


A  WORD  FOR  NITROUS  OXIDE. 


It  has  been  well  remarked  that  God  never  suspends  the 
laws  of  nature  to  accommodate  our  ignorance.  Neither 
piety  nor  learning  can  prevent  the  physiological  action  of  a 
poison  administered  to  the  system  through  ignorance. 

The  want  of  discrimination  and  an  exercise  of  common 
sense  gives  birth  to  many  a  blunder  which  is  sired  upon  a 
pure  and  harmless  agent. 

It  is  human  nature  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of  mistakes. 
We  have  noticed  this  particularly  in  professional  practice. 
Physicians  never  err,  but  the  chemist  and  apothecary  do  this, 
how  often  ?  The  Dentist,  especially,  with  a  diploma,  is  wholly 
right  in  his  operations — bad  results  are  due  to  the  idiosincra- 
sies  of  the  patient,  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  mouth,  de- 
fective mechanical  or  chemical  appliances,  etc.  That  bad  re- 
sults often  follow  the  skillful  use  of  bad  agents  no  one  will 
den}'.  Yet  experience  and  observation  prove  that  such  re- 
sults oftener  follow  from  ignorance  or  want  of  skill  in  the 
use  of  agents  really  good.     Fer  Se, 
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This  is  especially  true  in  the  use  of  the  present  popular 
ansesthetic — Nitrous  Oxide.  Experiences  with  this  vary  more 
than  with  any  other  agent  employed  for  assuaging  the  pains 
of  surgical  operations.  Dr.  A.,  of  undoubted  veracity,  has 
extracted  wholly  with  the  gas  for  five  years,  having  given  it 
over  12.000  times  without  a  single  really  bad  result — would 
not  think  of  doing  without  it. 

Dr.  B.  has  the  most  approved  apparatus  yet  devised  for  pre- 
paring gas  (two  small  filthy  washers,  a  cask,  and  an  Irish 
boy).  Besides  it  has  been  examined  by  Professor  Fee,  the 
State  Assayer,  the  gas  tested  (smelt  of)  and  in  a  well  paid 
for  certificate  pronounced  all  right.  And  yet  patients  are 
nauseated,  blackened  in  the  face,  thrown  into  convulsions, 
and  started  with  a  consumptive  cough. 

Dr.  C.  who  has  a  good  apparatus  for  generating  and 
inhaling — has  judgment  and  skill — looks  after  it  himself, 
understands  its  operations,  and  complies  strictly  with  the 
conditions  for  its  success,  writes:  "I  have  had  no  trouble  in 
preparing  or  administering  the  gas,  think  it  decidedly  more 
safe  and  satisfactory  than  ether.  My  patients  all  like  it — 
won't  take  any  other  anaesthetic." 

Prof.  D.,  the  author  of  a  school-book  of  chemistry,  thinks 
Nitrous  Oxide,  should  be  given  only  in  the  presence  of  an 
M.  D.  ILis  made  and  inhaled  it  more  than  once  by  his  pro- 
cess (a  pint  washer  and  a  bladder)  and  never  without  experi- 
encing a  degree  of  vertigo,  followed  by  nausea. 

Thus,  doctors  disagree,  and  opinions  vary.  Who  shall 
decide?  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  my  own  experience 
it  is,  that  after  having  inhaled  this  gas  some  two  hundred 
times  to  anaesthesia,  I  have  never  yet  experienced  nausea  or 
any  of  the  bad  effects  too  often  ascribed  to  the  pure  gas. 
and  while  I  have  often  administered  it  to  others  it  has  never 
been  with  the  experience  occasionally  reported  in  journals. 
I  have,  however,  been  discriminating  as  to  the  quality  of  gas, 
manner  of  inhaling,  and  physiological  condition  of  the 
patient.      My  inference,    therefore  is,  that   when   properly 
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prepared,  properly  and  skillfully  administered,  Nitrous  Oxide 
may  be  pronounced  as  safe  and  as  economical  as  any  anres- 
thetic  yet  discovered. 

Practical  intelligence  in  the  nature  and  use  of  anaesthetics 
is  a  want  with  the  Dental  Profession,  in  many  cases  at 
least. 

'ihe  lack  of  chemical  knowledge  has  led  many  to  follow 
jack  o-lanterns  in  science,  and,  when  out  of  the  bog  again, 
they  have  been  led  to  make  condemnations. 

For  example,  many  dentists  were  caught  sometime  since 
with  the  plan  of  using  the  gns  conder;sed  in  metallic  cylin- 
ders, because  it  had  the  sanction  of  a  professor  who  knows 
much  more  of  gaseous  generaltics  than  of  gaseous  special- 
ties. 

Economy  and  safety  in  the  use  of  anaesthetics,  are  in  the 
direct  line  of  skill  and  intelligence.  Let  reaso))able  care  be 
used  in  preparing  Nitrous  Oxide,  and  judgment  be  shown  in 
administering  it,  and  it  is  questionable  if  any  anaesthetic  can 
be  found  to  supersede  it  in  the  matter  of  both  safety  and 
economy,  especially  at  the  present  low  price  of  material. 


Bristol,  Indiana, 


5T0L,  Indiana,  1 

February   13th,  1872.  / 


Dr.  Taft,  Bear  Sir:  The  followirg  is  a  case  of  hem- 
orrhage, resulting  from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  that  recently 
came  under  my  observation,  which  defied  all  the  usual  reme- 
dies for  its  arrest. 

I  noticed  an  article  in  the  April  number  of  the  Medical 
Record  (New  York)  taken  from  the  Dental  Register,  to 
the  effect  that  Dr.  L.  N.  Ilutchiison,  of  Big  llipids,  Michi- 
gan had  a  similar  cnse  which  he  arrested  by  the  use  of 
Plumb's  Acetas,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  test  its  merits 
and  with  ihe  following  result: 

February  10th,  1872,  Mr.  C ,  aged  fifty  five  years,  of 

a  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  applied  to  Dr.  A ,  a  physician, 
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at  9  o'clock,  A.  M,,  for  the  removal  of  the  left  inferior  cen- 
tral incisor,  -wliicli  was  accomplished,  and  the  patent  returned 
home.  At  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  severe  hemorrhage  com  nenced 
which  resisted  all  the  domestic  applications  of  which  he  was 
in  possession  ;  beco.-ning  alarmed  at  the  continued  flow  of 
blood,  he  applied  to  another  physician  who  filled  the  socket 
with  pellets  of  cotton  saturated  with  Ferri  per.  Sulph.,  and 
the  patient  again  returned  home.  Bu*".  the  hemorrhage  still 
continued,  a  constant  flow  of  blood,  issuing  from  the  socket. 
At  7  o'clock,  P.  jNI.,  the  patient  becoming  weak  and  nervous, 

again  applied  to  Dr.  A ,  who  applied  more  Ferri  per* 

Sulph.,  both  dry  and  lifjuid,   also  tannin,  without  the  least 

effect.     At  this  point  I  happened  into   Dr.  A ^'s   office, 

and  seeing  the  state  of  affairs,  suggested  a  trial  of  Plumb's 
Acetas,  which  he  seconded,  and  requested  me  to  make  the 
application,  which  I  did  in  the  following  manner:  Mixed 
Plumb's  Acetas  two  parts  with  tannin  one  part  and  rubbed 
fine  with  a  spatula.  I  then  removed  all  the  cotton  from  the 
socket  and  cleansed  the  mouth  thoroughly,  then  introduced  a 
very  small  pellet  of  cotton  which  had  been  previously  rolled 
in  the  preparation  into  the  socket  and  forced  it  down  with  a 
probe,  then  forced  in  another,  a  little  larger,  in  the  same 
manner,  also  a  third,  which  filled  the  socket;  then  made  a 
compress  by  rowing  a  v^^trip  of  cotton  cloth  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  wiJe  into  a  flat  roll  and  placed  edgewise  between  the 
teeth  on  cither  side  so  that  when  the  mouth  was  closed  the 
upper  teelh  forced  it  firmly  down  upon  the  gum.  The  hem- 
orrhage immediately  ceased  and  the  patient  had  no  further 
trouble.  1  am  satisfied  the  Plumb's  Acetas  did  the  business 
and  I  now  keep  it  in  my  cabinet  for  further  trials. 

11.  B.  BoswELL,  Dentist. 
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ADDRRSS 

Read  before  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  Ohio  Dental  College,  at  its 
Twenty-Sixih  Commencemeat. 

BY.  DR.  JAS.  TAYLOR. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class  :  Custom  imposes 
on  me  the  pheasant  duty  of  offering  a  few  remarks  on  this 
occasion.  You  must  not  expect,  however,  a  lecture  on  any 
subject  of  which  these  diplomas  bear  evidence  of  attainment. 
Yet  we  would  caution  you  now,  not  to  think  that  even  those 
studies,  on  which  you  have  borne  so  creditable  an  examina- 
tion, should  be  laid  aside  as  finished.  You  are  now,  we  take 
it,  only  the  more  fully  prepared  to  prosecute  these  studies 
with  that  comprehension  and  accuracy  which  they  deserve. 
We  are  all  learners,  and  this  is  your  commencement.  When 
we  reflect  how  little  of  our  knowledge  is  perfect,  how  little 
is  stamped  with  that  certainty  which  renders  no  more  light 
or  investigation  necessary ;  we  must  see  and  feel  that  there 
is  no  stopping  place  to  loiter  in. 

Revelations  of  scientific  research  is  constantly  unfolding 
new  views  of  almost  every  principle  and  practice  of  our  pro- 
fession. These  new  views  often  so  attract  and  excite  our 
imagination,  that  at  first  we  are  not  prepared  to  soberly  and 
carefully  adjust  their  relative  bearing  on  our  science.  Take 
all  our  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  you  can  carefully  note  step  by  step  the  develop- 
ment, and  often  you  see  that  many  minds  and  many  hands 
have  helped  to  work  out  the  result.  Often  he  who  has  put 
on  the  finishing  touch  and  claims  all  the  credit,  has,  indeed, 
done  less  than  many  others.  The  first  step  in  a  difficult 
problem  is  often  the  most  arduous,  and  contains  the  germ  of 
a  creative  genius. 

We  can  not  say  that  any  operation  you  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform  is   perfect  in  all  its    detail  of  execution. 
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We  can  say.  Lowever,  with  perfect  assurance,  that  ten, 
twenty,  or  even  thirty,  years  of  practice  will  leave  you  much 
to  learn.  You  must  not  be  surprised  if  you  find  out  after 
ten  years  experiment  that  certain  proposed  modes  of  prac- 
tice are  utter  failures.  The  fact  is,  we  are  in  a  developmen- 
tal period,  and  must  expect  changes  in  the  method  of  doing 
things. 

You  can  not  feel  as  fixed  in  the  practice  of  mechanical 
dentistry  to-day  as  we  felt  ten  years  ago.  In  this  depart- 
ment there  is  not  now  (we  mean  as  generally  practiced)  half 
the  sl<ill  and  true  art  brought  into  requisition  as  then.  The 
tendency  of  mechanic  art  m  this  progressive  age  is  to  ma- 
chinery, and  our  profession,  we  fear,  in  this  specialty  of  it, 
has  yielded  much  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Was  it  possible 
we  should  soon  see  whole  sets  of  teeth  supplied  from  our 
depots  like  any  other  piece  of  merchandise  ?  We  wish  you 
not  to  infer  from  this  that  mechanical  dentistry  fails  now  to 
meet  the  general  wants  of  the  public  as  then — in  a  certain 
sense  this  is  not  so — but  while  this  want  may  be  as  fully 
supplied,  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  true  excellence.  In 
seeking  to  supply  the  demand  through  a  cheap  material,  the 
operation  has  been  reduced  in  quality  as  well  as  price.  The 
photographer  occupies  much  the  same  position  with  reference 
to  the  noble  art  of  painting,  as  the  worker  of  rubber  does  to 
that  of  a  true  dentist.  They  both  supply  substitutes  which 
are  more  in  demand  for  their  cheapness  than  that  they  ap- 
proach that  which  they  represent  in  quality  or  excellence. 
A.  true  regard  for  the  best  interest  of  society  and  our  pro- 
fession with  time  which  tests  these  things,  will,  we  hope, 
correct  these  evils.  Have  faith  in  your  profeasion  and  work 
for  its  exaltation. 

Some  thirty  years  since,  a  gentleman  then  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  dentistry,  remarked  to  me  that  ''he  should  quit 
the  practice,"  and  assigned  as  a  reason  that  the  study  and 
practice  was  too  circumscribed  for  an  intellectual  mind.  We 
told  him  that  he  certainly  failed  to  comprehend  the  full  scope 
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of  dental  science.  The  fart  is,  he  had  scarcely  got  within 
the  vestibule,  and  was  already  eager  and  impatient  for  the 
compensation  which  alone  should  reward  true  merit  and 
praiseworthy  effort.  Standing,  gentlemen,  thirty  years  in 
advance  of  this  intellectual  giant,  with  a  profession  so  ex- 
panded that  it  is  being  divided  into  Sf  ecialties,  you  may  form 
some  conception  of  the  change  which  has  been  wrought. 
You  must  recollect  that  forty  years  since,  three  months 
pupilage  and  no  collegiate  course  was  not  very  apt  to  pro- 
duce an  exalted  opinion  of  any  profession  so  easily  acquired. 
A  long  life  of  study  with  the  greatest  of  intellect  often  re- 
sults in  the  conviction  that  but  little  in  comparison  has  been 
learned. 

It  was  this  profound  ignorance — which,  we  may  say, 
"abounded" — that  first  suggested  the  idea  of  our  dental 
colleges.  "VVe  had  even  then  a  few  here  and  there  who  prac- 
ticed the  profession  as  a  specialty  of  general  surgfry.  They 
saw  that  this  intolerable  ignorance  must  be  broken  up  or  the 
profession  abandoned.  Efforts  were  made  to  engrafc  a  de- 
partment of  dentistry  to  some  of  our  medical  schools,  but 
failing  in  this.  Prof.  C.  A.  Harris,  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Ilayden, 
of  the  same  city,  and  two  or  three  practicing  physicians  or- 
ganized the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  This  was 
in  1840 — at  least  the  first  course  of  lectures  commenced  in 
the  fall  of  that  year. 

Tiiat  you  may  form  some  conception  of  ^^hat  you  and  the 
profession  owe  these  gentlemen,  and  particularly  Dr.  Harris, 
who  was  evidently  the  prime  mover  ia  the  matter,  we  will 
try  and  give  you  an  idea  of  the  status  of  dental  surgery  at 
that  time. 

We  go  back  to  1815,  and  we  find  the  now  justly  celebrated 
and,  ^^e  believe,  the  retired  veteran  of  the  profession,  Dr. 
Eliazer  Parmly,  of  New  York,  a  young  man  of  eighteen, 
studying  with  his  brot'ier,  carving  and  manufacturing  teeth 
from  the  sea-horse.  In  this  year  the  first  gold  plug  he  saw 
was  in  a  front  tooth  which  had  been  stopped  with  gold  by 
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Mr.  Waite,  of  London.  This  appeared  to  be  a  gem  in  its  way, 
and  fully  aroused  that  spirit  of  emulation  which  never  slept^ 
and  still  burns  brightly  in  the  hale  old  gentleman. 

In  a  tour  shortl}^  after  this  through  the  West  the  Doctor 
saw,  while  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  a  few  fillings  put  in  by  Dr,  Hud- 
son, of  Philadelphia,  resembling  the  one  of  Dr.  Waite.  He 
then  got  a  silver  plater  to  roll  and  hammer  down  some  gold 
coin  as  thin  as  possible,  and  with  this  commenced  his  first 
gold  fillings.  During  this  trip,  while  at  New  Orleans,  he  saw 
for  the  first  time  a  porcelain  tooth  and  swaged  gold  plate. 
Soon  after  this,  he  remarks,  "  I  embarked  for  London  with  as 
full  and  as  strong  a  determination  as  I  think  was  ever  felt  by 
any  human  being,  never  again  to  touch  the  shores  of  my 
native  country  until  I  should  know  exactly  how  all  these 
things  were  done." 

From  London  he  goes  to  Paris,  and,  fortunately,  got  in  with 
Maury  and  completed  his  mechanical  studies  with  him.  Then 
back  to  London,  and  with  his  brother  commenced  the  prac- 
tice. He  appears  all  this  time  to  have  been  haunted  by  the 
fine  gold  plug  of  Mr.  Waite.  He  calls  on  him  in  London, 
We  now  give  his  own  words:  "But  as  he  (Mr.  Waite)  was 
absent,  his  brother  handed  me  a  part  of  a  leaf  of  gold,  the 
size  of  which  originally  must  have  equaled  that  of  our  largest 
sheets  of  tin  foil,  and  as  thick  as  one  of  our  common-s-ized 
sheets  of  gold  would  be  of  twent}"  or  twentj'-five  grains. 
After  feeling  of  the  gold  I  remarked  that  it  seemed  soft,  yet 
was  very  thick,  to  which  he  replied:  'Yes,  it  requires  great 
strength  to  force  it  into  a  tooth,  but  when  firmly  pressed  in  it 
makes  a  very  solid  stopping.'  I  inquired  where  it  could  be 
had.  '  He  said  he  did  not  know,  but  believed  his  brother  got 
it  somewhere  about  8t.  James.'  Most  eagerly  and  laithfully 
did  I  look  and  inquire  in  vain  for  it  in  all  the  streets,  alle3's 
and  courts  of  St.  James,  but  I  have  never  to  this  day  seen  any 
like  it." 

This  gives  you  some  idea,  gentlemen,  of  the  difficulties  that 
then  surrounded  the  search  for  dental  knowledge.  There  was 
a  little  light,  the  glimmer  of  which  aroused  the  ambition  of 
such  a  man  as  Parmh',  but  O!  how  man}^  either  never  caught 
a  ray  of  this  lijLt  or  lacked  the  energ}^  to  use  and  improve  it. 

Vol.  XXVI — 12 
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You  must  recallect  that  this  talk  of  Dr.  Parmly  was  in  1842, 
and  you  may  understand  that  beaTy  foil  dates  back  to  1815> 
and  tliat  which  was  made  by  the  silver  plater  at  Lexington 
must  hare  been  the  beayiest  of  the  hea\y. 

In  looking  at  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  pupilage  of  one  of 
our  most  celebrated  dentists,,  we  can  not  but  see  the  necessity 
lor  dental  colleges. 

Let  us  come,  however^  to  1840,  and  hear  what  Prof.  Harris 
says  in  that  introductory  aiddress  of  his  which  inaugurated 
the  first  institution  of  the  kind  ever  known. 

He  remarks ::  "-Accessible  as  has  been  the  calling  o-f  the  den- 
tist to  all  that  were  disposed  to  enter  it^  and  that  too  without 
regard  to  qualification,  it  has  been  resorted  toby  the  ignorant 
and  illiterate,  and  I  am  sorry  to  saj^,  in  too  man}-  instances,, 
by  unprincipled  individuals^  until  it  now  numbers  in  the 
United  States  about  twelve  hundred,  and  of  which,  I  think  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  not  more  than  one  in  six  possess  any 
just  claim  to  a  correct  or  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pursuit.^ 

We  think  none  of  our  old  practitioners  will  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  We  could  for  an  hour  state  fact  after  fact 
eonfii-mator}^  of  this. 

With  this  state  of  things  the  Baltimore  school  was  estab- 
lished, and  four  years  thereafter  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental 
Surgery  was  insiituted..  Professor-s  Harris  and  Hayden  lived 
to  see  a  great  work  accomplished,  and  particularly  the  former. 
His  most  sanguine  expectations  were  more  than  realized.  By 
faith  his  prophetic  eye  beheld  the  splendid  results  to  be  at- 
tained, and  this  hid  from  view  the  long,,  arduous  toil  foi'  it& 
accomplishment. 

How  very  few  of  these  pioneers-  remain  to  see  the  result  of 
their  labors,  Harris  is  gone.  Hayden  is  gone,,  and  of  our 
own  school  Professors  Cook  and  Leslie  are  gone;  and  of  our 
medical  coadjutors  Professors  Slack,  S4iotwell,  Potter,,  and 
Smith  are  gone.- 

In  all  this  labw  for  the  adTancement  of  dental  science  let 
us  not  forget  our  obligations  to  the  medical  profession.  We 
loolc  with  pride  on  our  professional  zeal — the  esprit  d^  corps: 
which  excites  so  much  commendable  emulation.  We  would 
extend   this   to  all  of  our  brethren  of  our  good  old  noble 
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Mother,  never  forgetting  the  cordial,  fraternal  feeling  which 
has  been  extended  to  us  in  every  step  of  our  advancement. 

Where  would  the  Baltimore  School  have  been  without  their 
aid.  Half  their  professors  were  from  the  medical  profession. 
Look  at  our  own  school.  How  much  are  we  indebted  to  the 
accomplished  Shotwell,  who  for  years  filled  so  creditably  the 
chair  of  anatomy  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  came  to 
our  aid  in  the  same  department — then  also  came  to  our  aid  Dr. 
Potter,  a  devoted  and  efficient  teacher  of  anatom3\  How 
many  of  our  graduates  cherish  the  memory  of  Prof  J.  B. 
Smith,  who  so  long  and  ably  filled  the  chair  of  pathology  in 
this  institution.  His  untiring  zeal,  his  devotion  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  class,  his  kindness  of  heart  and  gentlemanly 
bearing,  endeared  him  to  the  students  as  well  as  his  colleagues. 

We  believe  that  Dr.  Slack  filled  the  first  chair  of  dental 
chemistry  ever  instituted.  He  was  our  first  professor.  A  de- 
voted chemist,  he  honored  his  profession.  He  delighted  in  the 
stud}',  and  taught  it  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  unbounded. 
Not  onl}^  caries  of  the  teeth,  but  all  diseases  of  the  body  were 
of  chemical  origin,  and  through  chemical  science  all  should  be 
treated.  It  was  with  him  the  foundation  science,  and  a  dental 
school  without  a  chemical  chair  should  not  be  thought  of. 

He  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  old  Cincinnati  College 
when  cows  ran  at  large  on  Walnut  street,  and  it  is  said-  that 
one  morning  he  found  one  of  these  animals  in  his  laboratory 
up  stairs.  How  she  got  there  the  boys  only  knew.  The  Pro- 
fessor labored  to  drive  her  down,  but  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
she  would  always  wheel  around  and  refuse  to  go.  At  length 
he  called  in  the  aid  of  some  of  the  boys.  They  caught  her  by 
the  tail  and  pulled  and  tugged,  but  still  she  would  not  come. 
At  last  the  Doctor  told  the  boys  to  hold  on  and  he  would  apply 
the  batter}^  So  he  charged  it  to  the  full  and  touched  the  pole 
to  the  nose  of  the  cow,  and  cow  and  boys  were  landed  on  the 
pavement. 

Dr.  Cook  was  the  first  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  this  school, 
and  labored  with  untiring  industry  to  place  this  chair  on  a  firm 
and  solid  basis.  Eminent  as  a  dental  practitioner,  he  fully 
realized  the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy 
as  the  basis  of  correct  dental  practice.     As  a  teacher  Dr.  Cook 
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possessed  many  admirable  traits.  Possessing  an  exalted  estim- 
ate of  the  importance  of  dental  science,  he  ever  sought  to  im- 
press this  not  only  on  the  student  but  the  public  at  large.  His 
removal  from  our  cit}'  deprived  us  of  his  valuable  labors,  and 
he  ultimately  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine  in  an  adjoining 
countj^,  where  he  spent  several  years  in  extensive  practice. 
Until  death  he  looked  with  special  interest  to  the  success  of 
this  institution. 

Dr.  Leslie  occupied  the  chair  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  and 
Metallurgy  for  one  session  in  this  school.  He  was  one  of  our 
early  graduates,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  showed  his  at- 
tachment to  his  Alma  Mater.  His  earh'  life  and  labor  had 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  chair  to  which  he  was  assigned. 
We  are  satisfied,  had  his  professional  and  other  duties  permit- 
ted him  to  have  filled  the  chair  for  a  few  years,  he  would  have 
worked  it  up  to  a  degree  of  excellence  which  would  have  been 
felt  and  appreciated  by  the  profession  at  large. 

His  practical  mind  took  in  at  once  all  the  minute  details  of 
his  chair,  and  his  thorough  mastery  of  everything  he  under- 
took enabled  him  clearly  and  forcibly  to  impress  these  things 
on  the  minds  of  the  students. 

We  shall  ever  recollect  with  great  satisfaction  his  zeal  and 
eflftcient  aid  in  our  effort  to  liquidate  the  debt  which  pressed 
like  an  incubus  on  this  institution.  He  then  resided  in  St. 
Louis,  whither  we  journeyed  to  test  the  liberality  of  our  breth- 
ren of  that  cit}^  Dr.  Leslie  at  once  entered  into  our  })lans, 
called  the  profession  together,  took  a  share  of  stock  himself, 
and  went  with  me  from  oflice  to  oflSce  until  we  raised  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  on  our  debt. 

We  came  away  saying  God  bless  the  brethren  of  St.  Louis, 
and  make  all  our  graduates  like  Dr.  Leslie.  An  institution 
thus  aided,  cherished  and  founded  by  a  band  of  the  most 
noble  men  that  ever  adorned  an}'  profession  should  never  fail. 
But,  gentlemen,  while  so  many  have  passed  from  our  midtt 
and  have  left  such  cherished  memories  and  such  noble  records 
of  usefulness,  there  are  still  a  few  of  our  early  co-laborers  left 
to  give  us  their  countenance  and  support,  and  who  feel  as 
strong  an  interest  in  the  success  of  this  institution  as  ever 
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Let  us  bring  to  remembrance  those  honored  ones,  and  wish 
them  many  years  of  continued  usefulness. 

Dr.  M.  Rogers  filled  the  chair  of  Pathology  and  Therapeu- 
tics for  two  years.  For  many  j^ears  he  held  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  this  city  as  a  dental  operator.  Faithful  and  laborious 
in  his  profession,  his  medical  studies  had  prepared  him 
especiall}^  fur  the  chair  to  which  he  was  assigned.  Being  one 
of  the  originators  of  this  school,  and  having  retired  from  the 
profession,  this  passing  notice,  although  living,  we  hope  is  not 
out  of  place. 

Prof.  Thos.  Wood,  M.  D.,  will  ever  be  honored  for  his  truly 
able  and  interesting  anatomical  teaching  in  this  school.  His 
two  shares  of  stock  speak  well  for  the  interest  he  has  always 
felt  in  the  cause  of  dental  science. 

There  is  another  whose  long  and  faithful  labors  have  en- 
deared him  to  us  all,  and  who  not  only  as  teacher  but  stock- 
holder helped  to  put  upon  a  firm  basis  this  institution  of  your 
Alma  Mater.  Throughout  the  country  you  will  find  his  name 
on  medical  as  well  as  dental  diplomas — this  is  Professor  G. 
Mendenhall,  M.  D. 

We  name  also  C.  B.  Chapman,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  a 
devoted  and  most  excellent  teacher.  Then  Dr.  Allen,  now  of 
New  York.  Ever  ready  to  teach  and  be  taught,  his  name  brings 
up  continuous  gum  work  and  will  be  remembered  as  long  as 
artificial  dentures  are  worn. 

We  also  have  Drs.  Jones,  Van  Emon,  and  Richardson, 
whose  admirable  work  on  Mechanical  Dentistry  yo\i  have  all 
seen.  But  we  forbear,  gentlemen.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
celebra.ted  Watt  family  as  well  as  the  ubiquitous  Smith  have 
been  represented  here. 

We  look  with  just  pride  on  the  rapid  advancement  of  our 
noble  science-  The  twelve  hundred  have  grown  to  twelve 
thousand  or  more,  and  instead  of  one  in  six  only  being  worthy 
of  recognition,  let  us  hope  that  five  out  of  every  six  are 
worthy  of  our  confidence.  Every  city  and  town  of  any  size 
turns  out  now  gold  fillings  which  compare  not  unfavorably 
with  the  beautiful  gem  of  Mr.  Waite. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  impress  on  your  minds  one  thought, 
which  is  this — that  dental  science  is  medical  science.     The 
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schools  which  inaugurated  special  dental  instruction  were  al- 
most exclusively  inaugurated  by  medical  men — even  those 
who  were  practicing  the  specialty  of  dentistry  were  regular 
medical  practitioners. 

Your  curriculum  of  study  is  almost  the  same — adding  on 
full  as  much  as  3^ou  lop  off.  Those  diplomas  confer  the  degree 
of  doctor.  It  is  a  time-honored  title,  and  all  those  who  are 
entitled  to  it  now  greet  3'ou  as  brethren. 

Let  your  emulation  be  to  rank  yourselves  in  the  front,  and 
help  on  to  greater  victories  over  disease. 

It  is  a  time-honored  custom  in  this  institution  to  present 
each  graduate  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — the  book 
of  books.  Its  Author  being  all  wise,  3'ou  can  take  its  teaching 
with  implicit  confidence.  It  has  withstood  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies the  assaults  of  infidel  skepticism,  but  to-da}'  its  truths 
have  a  deeper  hold  on  the  throbbing  heart  of  the  world  than 
ever  before.  It  proclaims  and  makes  known  to  3'ou  that  in- 
finite wisdom  and  almighty  power  which  is  so  manifest  in  this 
mysterious  organization  of  ours.  The  dental  organs  alone  in 
their  development  unfold  a  page  of  recorded  wisdom  and  fore- 
thought which  infidelity  can  never  refute. 

This  book  has  introduced  a  rihristian  civilization  which  has 
done  more  for  art  and  science  than  all  other  books  put  to- 
gether. Outside  of  this  civilization  3'our  profession  is  scarcely 
known.  Make  this  book,  which  is  God's  word  to  us  all,  your 
daily  study.  Conform  3'our  lives  to  its  precepts,  and  your 
greatest  good  is  sure  to  be  attained. 
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Discussions  in  the  JVIIssissippi  Valley  Dental  Society. — 28tli 
Annual  Meeting, 
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The  folfewing  discussions  took  place  at  the  28tli  Annual 
Meeting  of  tlie  Mississippi  Valle}^  Dental  Society,  held  in  the 
Dental  College,  Cincinnati.,  c  juirmenciog  March  'Gth,  1872,  and 
continuing  ihree  days; 

Subject  Isx. — "What  are  the  legitimate  requirements  and 
•expectations  of  the  dentist  in  view  of  the  necessities  that  ex- 
ist, and  the  advantages  availabSe?" 

Dr.  H-  McColkuTj,  ©f  Augusta,  Ky.,  opened  the  discussion 
of  this  proposition  with  the  following  paper: 

Subject  1st. — Wfeat  are  the  legitimate  requirements  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  dentist  in  view  of  the  necessities  that  exist, 
and  the  advantages  tiTailalyle? 

As  in  all  other  a;vocations  the  requirements  of  tke  dentist 
must  be  directed  or  addressed  to  himself;  his  expectations 
towards  others. 

The  requirements  of  the  dentin  dema,nd,  first  that  all  due 
diligence  be  given  to  the  acquirement  of  the  instmction  and 
training  necessary  to  the  highest  and  fullest  qualification  for 
the  duties  of  Ms  chosen  avocation, 

2d- — That  he  sacrifice  whatever  of  personal  ease,  previou-s 
liabit,  or  constitutional  defec%  or  infirmity  stands  op^DOsed  to 
;an  entire  qualification  for  the  correct  and  successful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  a  dentist 

3d. — That  he  divest  himself  as  far  as  possible  of  all  con- 
temptible, pettifegging,  Jew-pedlar  tricks  of  trade  that  too 
often  6ully  the  splendor  or  mar  the  beauty  of  otherwise 
honorable  occupations,  and  that  he  maintain  in  all  res2)ects  be- 
fore all  the  habitants  of  heaven  and  earth  ii  moral,  social,  and 
personal  character  above  reproach. 
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Having  thus  met  the  legitimate  requirements  he  is  entitled 
to  expect  first  the  unreserved  confidence  of  his  patrons.  ]N'o 
one  can  practice  dentistry  with  credit  to  himself  or  benefit  to 
others  on  any  other  basis. 

2d. — He  is  entitled  to  expect  the  distinguished  regards  of 
his  professional  brethren.  This  proposition  needs  no  argument 
or  elaboration. 

3d. — He  is,  moreover,  entitled  to  expect  a  comfortable  place 
in  the  general  estimation  of  society  at  large,  in  common  with 
all  other  avocations  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  society. 

4th. — He  is  entitled  to  expect  an  adequate  pecuniaiy  sup- 
port. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  estimate  a  man's  social  or  moral 
worth  by  the  amount  of  pecuniary  compensation  that  he 
claims  or  receives,  but  the  necessity  for  material  support 
brings  all  men  on  a  common  level.  The  "best  and  bravest" 
among  us  can  not  afford  to  labor  for  nothing,  and  in  dentistry, 
as  in  all  beneficent  enterprises,  ''the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire."  These  are  not  all,  but  some  of  the  most  obvious 
thoughts  that  present  themselves  in  response  to  the  above 
question. 

Many  of  the  obstacles  that  impede  the  progress  of  dentistry 
arise  out  of  the  lamentable  fact  thit  so  mau}^  heed)essly  and 
recklessly  push  themselves  into  the  profession  and  inconti- 
nently demand,  while  they  are  destitute  of  any  legitimate  right 
to  expect,  the  honors  and  emoluments  that  are  justl}'  accorded 
to  such  as  prove  themselves  worth}-  of  the  position  to  which 
they  aspire. 

Dr.  J.  Taft  observed  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee that  in  preparing  the  subjects  for  discussion  they 
aimed  to  get  out  of  the  old  rwts  and  give  a  difterent  direction 
to  the  thought  and  expression  of  the  Society.  He  thought  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  bring  every  mind  up  to  the  same 
standard.  There  appeared  to  be  a  false  view  in  regard  to  this. 
Many  think,  for  instance,  that  what  one  man  does  another 
can  also  do.  This  is  not  so,  for  each  is  not  qualilied  as 
the  other.  ISIen  are  neither  equally  endowed  nor  gifted  with 
. capacilies.  There  is  a  strong  individuality  inwrought  with 
each  man's  being.     Then,  agaiu>  circumstances  and  oppo.'tu- 
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iiities  are  not  distributed  alike.  Tlie  lives  of  some  men 
abound  with  both;  while,  again,  there  are  men  who  live  out 
their  alotted  time  in  total  barrenness  of  either  or  both. 
Locality,  condition,  society,  the  very  geography  of  a  place 
not  only  influences  but  often  determines  a  man's  achieve- 
ments. The  teeth  of  a  people  are  all  more  or  less  affected  by 
various  controlling  circumstances,  and  they  must  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  dentist.  The  question  then  arises,  "What  is 
his  work?"  It  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind,  to 
ward  off  disease,  ana  to  conserve  the  well-being  of  the  organs 
to  which  he  gives  attention.  The  point  here  is  to  recognize 
what  we  require. 

A  patient  calls  for  a  filling,  and  expects  it  not  only  to  last 
forever  but  somehow  or  other  gets  it  into  his  head  that  be- 
cause he  has  been  to  the  dentist,  that  that  is  sufficient,  and 
never  after  troubles  himself  about  his  teeth  till  pain  brings 
him  to  his  senses.  Now  he  should  be  taught  not  to  expect  so 
much;  not  to  place  his  expections  too  high.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  class  who  place  too  low  an  estimate  on 
the  dentist  and  what  he  can  do  for  them,  and  never  feel  called 
to  go  near  the  dentist  until  brought  by  suffering,  or  impelled 
by  the  example  of  some  better  enlightened  neighbor.  Now, 
as  these  both  misapprehend  and  misappreciate  the  function  of 
the  dentist,  it  remains  for  him  to  teach  them  better,  -The 
people  must  be  educated  up  to  know  and  understand  what  the 
dentist  can  do  for  their  comfort,  health,  and  improvement. 

With  regard  to  what  is  to  be  expected  of  the  dentist.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  him  to  preserve  the  teeth  permanently. 
That  should  be  the  standard  expectation  of  the  dentist.  It  is 
in  his  province  to  save  the  teeth  already  diseased,  and  to  re- 
store the  diseased  oi'gans  to  a  proper  performance  of  their 
functions,  but  it  will  require  skill,  care,  and  perseverance  to 
do  this.  Attention  must  go  farther  than  the  mouth.  It 
should  be  required  of  the  dentist  to  understand  the  diseases 
operating  on  the  mouth.  But  it  may  be  asked,  "What  if  he 
can  not  ameliorate  them?"  Why,  then  he  still  possesses  the 
advantage  of  an  enlightened  knowledge.  Again,  it  may  be 
asked,  "  Is  it  really  expected  that  the  dentist  should  possess 
this  knowledge?"     Most  assuredly  it  is,  and  it  is  only  wUea 
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he  has  attained  it  and  can  act  upon  it  that  he  becomes  strong, 
efficient,  and  valuable. 

Dr.  Geo.  Watt  observed  that  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
that,  as  a  profession,  dentists  practiced  on  a  race  that,  as  a 
rule,  is  not  health3\  He  did  not  believe  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  perfect  health. 

He  would  look  at  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
dentist.  The  dentist  must  expect  failures  and  plenty  of  them. 
He  must  be  patient,  however,  and  not  manifest  his  chagrin. 
Inasmuch  as  the  mind  exercises  a  controlling  influence  over 
the  body  and  has  a  diseased  machine  to  act  through,  he  must 
expect  to  meet  very  unreasonable  people.  He  must  act  then 
without  regard  to  this  as  though  it  were  not  operating.  A 
man  who  goes  into  any  department  of  medical  science  must 
expect  to  meet  unreasonable  people,  but  if  he  can  not  bear 
them,  especially  if  he  is  a  dentist,  he  had  better  make  up  his 
mil  d  that  he  has  mistaken  his  vocation,  turn  his  back  upon 
it,  go  into  the  woods  and  live  in  a  hollow  tree.  The  fact  is 
he  must  give  a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  when  he  feels  like 
biting  off  the  ear  for  physical  offenses  such  as  shock  the 
senses  of  sight  and  smell.  The  dentist,  in  short,  must  expect 
varicose  veins,  corns,  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  spinal  irritation, 
headache  and  heart  scaldings  as  part  of  his  lot  in  life,  and 
yet  go  on  and  endure  it  cheerfully. 

Dr.  McCollum  desired,  if  not  out  of  order,  to  express  the 
S3-mpath3'  of  the  Society  with  Dr.  Watt  on  the  peculiar  class 
of  his  patients. 

Dr.  Watt  replied  that  he  had  no  reason  to  complain  on  that 
score  at  all.  He  was  very  nicely  situated,  and  had  a  vei}^ 
nice  class  of  patients. 

Dr.  J.  Taft  thought  Dr.  Watt  magnified  the  difficulties.  He 
believed  there  were  a  good  many  good  people  in  the  world, 
and  that  goodness  cropped  out  wliere  least  expected.  No 
one,  however,  has  everything.  "Why,"  he  asked,  "was  it 
that  this  Society  did  not  number  three  times  as  many,  and 
numbered  so  few  of  the  profession  from  Southern  Ohio  and 
Kentucky?"  Simply'  because  they  would  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  around  them.  They  are  resi)onsible  for 
not  doing  so,  because  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  avail 
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themselves  of  every  advantage  to  help  them  to  properly  and 
rightly  perform  that  which  they  profess  to  do. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Wright  remarked  that,  in  his  view,  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  dentist  could  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

First — To  wait  ten  years  for  a  living  business. 

Second — To  work  hard  every  da3\ 

Third — To  be  insulted  by  your  patients,  for  being  young 
till  you  are  old,  and  then  being  old,  be  insulted  for  that. 

Fourth — To  have  difficulty  in  collecting  your  bills. 

Fifth — To  be  an  angel  of  patience,  goodness,  and  earnest- 
ness during  life. 

Sixth — To  die  poor  at  an  advanced  age,  and  leave  his 
family  a  sujall  insurance  polic}'. 

Dr.  Watt  desired  now  to  look  at  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  people,  and  what  the}^  had  a  right  to  expect 
in,  of  and  trom  the  dentist.  They  had  a  right  to  expect  him 
to  be  thoroughly  posted  in  his  profession,  in  its  literature, 
and  in  the  progress  he  makes  in  the  Dental  Association.  He 
should  be  so  qualified  in  his  undertaking  the  care  of  human 
health  that  no  one  could  question  him. 

There  is  still  Muother  reason  for  high  expectations  from  the 
dentist.  The  medical  profession  has  given  up  the  care  of  the 
teeth  and  committed  the  charge  of  them  to  the  dentist.  In 
view  of  this  the  people  have  a  right  to  expect  him  to  be 
posted  in  the  highest  knowledge.  He  should  know  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  the  quality  of  food  best  adapted  to 
him,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  proper  to  his  case.  He 
should  know  the  acid  that  destroys  the  teeth  of  the  child,  and 
should  be  able  to  tell  the  cause  and  apply  the  remed}^  He 
should  know  the  acid  and  its  source,  and  it  is  a  reasonable 
requirement  of  the  dentist  to  act  etficiently  on  that  knowl 
edge,  or  wanting  it  to  make  use  of  every  laudable  effort  to 
acquire  it,  by  inquiry,  by  reading,  by  experiment,  and  not  to 
rest  until  he  is  able  to  detect  the  source  and  apply  the 
remed} ,  for  until  dentists  can  do  this,  no  matter  what  they 
call  themselves,  they  will,  in  reality,  be  nothing  more  than 
mechanical  dentists.  When  they  have  such  knowledge,  then 
and  not  till  then  will  they  mer.t  nor  should  they  bear  the 
honorable  title  of  dental  surgeons. 
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Dr.  Wm.  H.  Morgan,  of  Nashville,  was  long  persuaded  that 
practice  in  operative  dentistry  needed  a  looldng  hack  into 
first  causes.  Who  is  the  enemy,  and  where  did  he  originate? 
Instead,  however,  of  seeking  a  definite  and  specific  answer  we 
look  at  him  from  the  exterior;  build  a  barricade,  and  fight 
him  over  it.  If  our  practice  was  based  upon  hygienics,  then 
Dr.  Watt's  view  is  right,  but  the  trouble  is  our  patients  come 
to  us  diseased,  and  we  must  combat  the  enem^-  as  we  find 
him.  What  avail  hygienics  when  the  tooth  is  decayed?  They 
then  only  become  assistants  to  mechanical  treatment.  Then 
there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  we  need  not  go  in  looking  back. 
We  need  not  desire  to  know  whether  the  patient  has  a  French 
cook  or  not,  so  his  food  is  wholesome,  but  we  must  look  far 
enough  to  ascertain  that,  and  it  will  be  well  enough  to  under- 
stand the  habits  of  the  patient  sufficiently  to  know  that  they 
are  not  positivel}^  injurious  and  detrimental  to  the  teeth. 

Dr.  A.  O.  Eawls,  of  Connersville,  Ind.,  believed  that  the 
dentist  is  governed  a  good  deal  by  localities.  Cincinnati  re- 
quired a  different  treatment  from  any  city  Soutli.  He  had 
been  South  and  discovered  their  mode  of  treatment  to  be  en- 
tirely different  from  what  it  is  North.  The}'  practice  after 
the  old,  worn  out  and  abandoned  methods.  They  use  soft 
foil  almost  exclusively  in  the  South,  and  if  they  only  know  it 
will  not  do  anything  as  it  is  done  in  the  North.  The  question 
hinges  upon  what  is  the  requirement  for  all?  Gold  foil  is 
universally  acknowledged  as  the  best  filling  for  the  salvation 
of  the  teeth,  but  here  is  the  difterence  in  the  form  used  North 
and  South  just  pointed  out. 

He  apprehended,  however,  that  there  was  a  general  ignor- 
ance on  the  subject  which  would  never  be  removed  until 
ignorant  men  were  driven  from  the  profession,  or  were  lifted 
to  the  enlightened  standard.  In  Ohio  the  operation  of  the 
law  Avill  undoubtedly  effect  this,  and  he  believed  that  such 
legislation  in  ever}'  State  will  place  dentistry  on  solid  ground, 
and  make  it  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  world  that  its 
high  claims  demand. 

Dr.  H.  J.  McKellops,  of  St.  Louis,  did  not  thinic  it  in  the 
scope  of  any  one  man's  life  to  embrace  all  the  requireinents 
uamed  by  the  gentlemen  preceeding  him,  as  for  himself  he 
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oiil,y  claimed  to  be  a  dental  surgeon,  still  he  expected  some- 
thing  from  the  patient.  He  could  not  go  as  far  as  Dr.  Watt 
in  saying  that  the  dentist  must  find  causes.  If  we  could  onl}* 
know  [ill  about  those  and  how  to  prevent  them,  what  would 
be  the  necessity  for  dentistry? 

He  thought  the  profession  forgot  or  omitted  to  teach  pa- 
tients to  take  proper  care  of  their  teeth  and  mouths.  There 
should  be  a  law  to  compel  boarding-school  keepers  to  enforce 
a  care  of  the  teeth  on  the  pupils.  The  moment  we  can  teach 
the  patient  how  to  take  proper  care  of  his  mouth,  then  we 
reach  the  perfection  of  dentistry. 

He  believed  that  great  benefit  resulted  to  the  dentist  from 
the  Association.  He  was  free  and  happy  to  say  that  he 
learned  more  from  attending  this  Society  in  one  year  than  in 
reading  all  the  publications  issued  on  the  subject  of  dentis- 
try. Not  that  these  were  to  be  disregarded,  but  the}'  had  not 
the  vivifying  and  lasting  eflTect  of  personal  experience  and 
attrition. 

He  regarded  it  as  a  dut}'  to  bu}^  all  the  best  appliances.  It 
always  doubl}^  repaid  him  to  do  so. 

He  emphasized  the  importance  of  having  patients  come  at 
stated  and  frequent  periods  to  have  their  teeth  examined,  and 
to  keep  constantly  in  their  view  the  necessity  for  a  personal 
and  careful  attention  to  the  teeth  and  mouth. 

Subject  2d. — What  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  com- 
plete fulfillment  of  professional  responsibility,  and  how  are 
they  to  be  overcome? 

Discussion  opened  b}^  Dr.  J.  Taft.  He  thought  one  great 
difllculty  was  in  not  working  up  to  the  highest  capacity.  The 
dentist  should  do  every  day  the  very  best  he  could.  He  had 
to  observe  that  there  is  a  great  variet}'  of  opinion  as  to  what 
a  full  dental  education  is,  and  what  constitutes  it.  There  are 
many  men  in  the  profession  who  totally  ignore  the  many 
things  that  go  to  make  up  such  an  education.  There  are  few 
in  it  who  set  a  just  appreciation  upon  the  facilities  surround- 
ing them,  and  this  want  of  appreciation  shows  a  disregard  of 
them.  The  dental  associations  are  disregarded.  Many  enter 
them  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  prestige  they  think  member- 
ship will  give,  yet  so  really  beneficial  are  the}-  that  he  did  not 
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believe  there  was  any  one  in  the  profession  who  would  not  be 
benefited  by  attending  them,  while  there  are  many  who  could 
be  lastingly  benefited  b}^  taking  a  course  or  two  in  any  of  the 
dental  colleges.  That  brings  up  the  question  of  dental  edu 
cation,  a  question  broad  enough  to  require  discussion  in  and 
for  itself.  But  in  a  word,  sufficient  importance  is  not 
attached  to  collegiate  education.  The  great  advantage  of  it 
seldom  enters  the  head  of  the  majority,  and  that  is  the  reason 
the  dental  colleges  pine,  and  dwindle,  and  struggle  for 
existence. 

How  many  in  the  profession  have  a  proper  appreciation  for 
the  responsibilities  the}'  assume?  Ver}-  few  indeed  have  as 
much  itppreciation  as  the  sculptor  who  goes  to  work  with 
chisel  and  mallet  on  a  block  of  marble,  which  he  fashions  just 
as  he  pleases;  yet  here  the  dentist  takes  charge  of  living 
organs,  of  the  health  and  perhaps  the  life  of  his  i)atient. 
There  is  then  great  necessity  for  a  deep  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  the  requirements 
of  the  profession. 

Do  we  help  one  another?  "VYe  meet  once  or  twice  a  3'ear 
and  talk  over  our  business;  we  stimulate  and  encourage  one 
another,  and  we  feel  the  stronger  for  it,  but  there  are  many 
men  in  the  profession  who  shut  themselves  up  in  their  shells 
and  you  don't  know  where  they  live,  or  where  to  find  them, 
let  alone  what  the^^  do.  Fortunately,  this  class  is  thinning 
out,  and  we  hope  to  live  to  see  them  all  gone  or  changed. 

Well,  we  -benefit  ourselves  by  giving  and  are  benefited  in 
turn.  The  best  interests  of  the  profession  are  subserved  in 
this  way.  To  be  sure  we  sometimes  run  across  men  who 
question  all  the  time,  who  never  advance  anything  themselves, 
but  there  is  a  way  to  remedy  that  sort  of  thing.  The  true 
way  is  to  manifest  an  active  living  interest  and  cultivate  a 
S3^m pathetic  and  reciprocal  spirit,  then  will  we  build  up  our- 
selves and  our  profession  in  usefulness  and  strength. 

Dr.  INIorgan  thouglit  Dr.  Tail  had  not  touched  sufficiently 
one  branch  of  the  subject — dental  education.  There  are 
15,000  dentists  in  the  United  States.  The  average  working  life 
of  the  dentist  is  ten  years.  The  ratio  number  of  students  is 
2,000,  but  instead  of  that  number,  the   15,000  only  send  400 
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or  SO  annually  to  the  colleges.  This  is  a  lamentable  condition 
of  affairs,  and  shows  a  disregard  on  the  part  of  tlie  profession 
for  dental  education. 

Men  in  the  profession  should  give  their  fellows  the  benefit 
of  their  thought.  It  may  not  seem  valuable  in  their  own 
eyes,  but  it  may  and  frequently  does  prove  of  incalculable 
value  to  others. 

Dr.  Morgan  next  alluded  to  the  difficulties  met  with  in 
want  of  public  appreciation,  and  in  the  indifference  of 
dentists  as  a  class  to  each  other.  He  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  helping  each  other  b}^  consultation  in 
cases,  as  in  medical  practice,  and  suggested  the  subject  as 
worthy  of  present  and  future  consideration 

Dr.  McCoUum  desired  to  express  his  approbation  and 
hearty  concurrence  with  the  remarks  of  Drs.  Taft  and  Mor- 
gan, and  regarded  the  subject  of  dental  consultation  as 
highl}'  important  and  of  the  ver}-  primest  value. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Smith  was  struck  with  the  truthfulness  of  the  al- 
lusions to  dental  education.  He  was  sorry  to  see  that  the 
matriculation  fee  was  more  looked  for  than  mental  qualifica- 
tion. As  a  general  thing  the  papers  of  dental  students  were 
miserable.  Their  language  was  bad,  and  many  of  them  could 
not  even  spell  correctl}'.  Many  of  them  never  saw  a  w  ork  on 
anatomy  before  entering  the  college.  This  state  of  affairs 
should  not  exist.  There  was  no  excuse  for  it.  The  fact  is 
the  food  should  be  chewed  a  little  for  them  before  giving 
them  tough  beef.  Mone}'  is  a  great  want,  and  it  is  one  the 
profession  is  not  ready  to  supply  the  poor  student,  as  the 
theological  schools  sometimes  do.  He  concluded  that  in 
dentistry  we  must  go  back  to  the  alphabet  before  creditable 
graduates  can  be  turned  out. 

Dr.  Taft  was  attracted  by  the  thoughts  expressed  by  Dr. 
Morgan,  but  the  question  was,  how  shall  the  obstacles  be  re- 
moved? 

He  thought  some  of  them  were  disappearing.  He  appre- 
hended that  a  nearer  approach  to  the  medical  profession  was 
essential.  How?  Simply  by  putting  ourselves  in  position  to 
command  its  respect,  and  this  the  faithful  student  can  do 
without  difficulty.     Dr.  Taft  then  instanced  a  case  which  a 
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reputable  ph3"sician  referred  to  him  because  it  proper!}^  be- 
longed to  the  dentist  and  not  to  the  phj'sician.  The  influence 
of  such  an  act  on  the  mind  of  the  patient  was  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  dentist,  and  this  should  be  the  case  all  the 
time>  It  reall}^  remained  with  the  dental  profession  to  have 
it  so. 

The  medical  profession  should  be  met  on  ft-iendl}'  terms; 
not  obtrusively^  but  in  a  spirit  of  appreciation  for  all  tliat  is 
interestin<>'  to  it»  The  medical  profession  recognizes  that  our 
profession  has  made  discoveries,  and  valuable  ones,  and  that 
it  exceeds  it  in  some  things:  but  this  is  not  enough.  We 
must  march  with  it  and  keep  pace  with  it  for  our  own  benefit, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  entrust  their  health  and  lives 
to  our  cai  e. 

Dr.  James  Taylor  thought  the  onh'  wa}-  to  meet  the  WMuts 
indicated  lay  through  the  dental  college.  He  regarded  the 
medical  as  sympathetic  with  the  dental  profession,  and 
altogether  willing  to  recognize  it  as  a  specialty,  and  believed 
that  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence  it  will  be  regarded  everv- 
where  as  such. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Horton,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  thought  that  the 
difficulty  dated  far  back.  The  old  practitioners  were  not  edu- 
cated men.  The}'  had  good  desires  and  purposes,  but  lacked 
discipline  and  culture.  The  first  he  ever  saw  of  dentistr}^  was 
a  medical  student  plugging  teeth  by  crowding  pieces  of  gold 
between  the  teeth. 

The  lawyers  and  doctors  of  fort}'  years  ago  were  learned 
men,  but  not  so  the  dentists.  There  were  some  dental  prac- 
titioners then  but  no  profession.  The  idea  was  that  you 
could  take  a  young  man  from  the  plow  and  make  a  dentist  of 
him  in  three  weeks  for  $25.  The  venerable  Strickland 
difl"ered  materially  from  this  view,  for  he  held  that  the  prepar- 
atives of  a  good  education  and  medical  reading  were  neces- 
sary^, and  after  these  at  least  three  3'ears'  stud}'.  Yet,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  former  notion  prevails  to  a  large  extent 
at  the  present  time. 

Now  the  non-attendance  at  the  public  gatherings  of  the 
profession  is  a  great  drawback.  There  are  5C0  dentists  in 
Ohio,  and  only  fifty  or  sixty  here.     Where  are  they? 
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Voice — In  their  shells. 

This  disdain  to  assemble  and  exchange  ideas  is  pitiful. 
Tiiere  are  40  dentists  in  Cleveland,  yet  not  half  a  dozen  can 
take  each  other  by  the  hand  as  brethren.  The  reall}^  good 
dentists  can  be  counted  on  your  fingers.  Where  are  all  the 
rest?  Practicing  a  trade.  The}"  are  not  gentlemen,  not  pro- 
fessional men,  but  a  lot  of  fellows  following  dentistry  as  a 
business;  not  responsible,  not  educated,  not  respected. 

Another  drawbacli  is  the  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  The  majority  will  go  where  work  is  cheap, 
and  there  are  alwaj^s  to  be  found  cheap  fellows  who  will  furnish 
cheap  work.  He  knew  wealthy  people  who  drove  in  splendid 
equipages  and  lived  in  splendor,  yet  who  would  higgle  about 
the  price  of  a  piece  of  dental  work,  and  instanced  the  case  of 
a  wealthy  man  who  called  him  a  swindler  for  charging  an 
average  of  less  than  $4  a  piece  for  gold  plugs.  This  all  grew 
out  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the  profession 
was  partly  to  blame  for  it. 

Dr.  E.  Osmond,  of  Cincinnati,  called  attention  to  one  mat- 
ter that  in  his  estimation  required  it  but  had  been  overlooked. 
He  meant  those  dental  slaughter  houses  where  men  mutilated 
the  human  form  by  extracting  teeth  by  aid  of  laughing  gas 
They  never  paused  to  consider  if  the  teeth  could  be  saved 
by  filling,  but  administered  the  gas,  dug  out  the  teeth, 
and  invited  the  victim  to  come  again  and  have  his  teeth  ex- 
tracted without  pain.  He  was  surprised  too  to  find  medical 
men  endorsing  these  butchers  who  advertised  themselves  in 
the  newspapers  and  were  ranked  by  the  people  as  dentists. 

He  considered  that  the  operative  branch  of  dentistry  was 
injured  and  the  people  imposed  upon  by  these  fellows,  and 
thought,  therefore,  that  reputable  dentists  should  keep  anes- 
thetics on  hand  for  extreme  cases,  so  as  to  prevent  or  at  least 
counteract  the  evil  doings  of  these  establishments  in  destroy- 
ing the  peoi)le's  teeth. 

Dr.  Knapp  had  something  favorable  to  say  about  the  pro- 
gress of  the  profession.  Dr.  Branard,  of  Chicago,  a  few  j^ears 
ago  complimented  the  specialty  very  highly,  and  observed  to 
him  that  dentistry  had  made  more   progress   in  twenty  years 

than  surgery  had  in  300, 
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Dr.  Knapp  had  found  as  many  lame  ducks  and  quacks  in 
medicine  as  he  ever  did  in  dentistr}*,  and  upon  mature  reflec- 
tion he  really  felt  proud  of  his  profession  as  a  dentist.  He 
would  be  ashamed  now  of  the  work  he  did  only  ten  3'ears  ago. 
He  thought  with  the  progress  made  and  making  there  was  no 
insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  recognition  on  a  profes- 
gional  basis  by  the  medical  profession. 

"What  obstacles  are  in  the  wa}-  of  a  complete  fulfillment 
of  professional  responsibility,  and  how  are  they  to  be  over- 
come?" 

Dr.  W.  F.  Morrill  read  the  following  paper  on  this  subject: 

In  the  every  day  routine  of  dental  practice  there  are  obvi- 
ously man}'"  hindrances  to  a  complete  fulfillment  of  our  res- 
ponsibilit}'  which  are  worthy  of  earnest  consideration.  Pro- 
gress and  development  of  art  and  science  in  dentistry  have 
not  yet  reached  the  Utopia  of  perfection,  nor  the  realization 
Of  our  hopes  and  ambition.  Impediments  still  lie  along  our 
pathway  of  duty  and  of  success.  We  confess  with  humility 
that  disappointment  and  baffled  skill  and  failures  are  too 
Often  our  experiences.  Something  like  these  too  often  occur, 
which  interfere  most  gi'ievousl}^  with  the  sacred  trusts  com- 
mitted to  oirr  care.  Valedictorians  and  retiring  presidents  of 
dental  societies  often  admonish  us  and  the  classes  of  students 
whom  they  address  of  the  grave  responsibilities  assumed  by 
becoming  dentists;  but  to  the  obstacles  which  visit  so 
seriously  the  professional  career  they  usually  make  but  a 
faint  allusion. 

And  now,  let  us  inquire  into  this  responsibilit3\  What  is 
it?  It  implies  trust,  guardianship,  obligation,  bounden  duty. 
Applied  to  a  dental  practitioner,  it  implies  that  be  is  intrusted 
with  guardianship  of  the  human  teeth,  that  he  is  to  protect, 
preserve,  and  rescue  them  from  harm,  disease,  and  destruc- 
tion. And  that  he  shall,  also,  be  capable  of  performing  such 
other  necessary  operations  on  the  oral  cavity  as  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  comfort,  happiness,  and  beauty  of  mankind. 
This  is  the  true  mission  of  the  dentist.  In  confiding  this 
trust  to  him,  it  presupposes  a  season  of  preparation  and  of 
culture.  The  hand  must  receive  a  proper  amount  of  training, 
the  eye  must  be  quick  to  discern  and  detect,  and  the  mind 
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treasured  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  practice.  If  he 
be  deficient  in  any  of  these  essential  particulars,  he  can  not 
feel  that  weight  of  responsibility  attached  to  his  calling,  as 
one  who  has  devoted  his  best  energies  and  gifts  to  the  highest 
attainments  possible  to  be  received.  Moral  obligations  rest 
easil}^  upon  the  consciences  of  those  who  bring  but  indifferent 
skill  to  their  aid.  Their  professional  responsibility  has  but 
a  few  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  complete  fulfilment.  But, 
with  the  most  acceptable  guardians  of  the  teeth,  there  is  a 
sensitiveness  of  feeling  and  duty,  a  pride  and  honor,  which 
multiplies  the  hindrances  to  professional  obligations. 

At  an  earlier  day  in  our  professional  career  the  nature  and 
character  of  dental  operations  were  far  less  numerous,  and  not 
so  complicated  as  they  are  now.  They  embraced  only  a  cer- 
tain class.  Mechanical  ingenuity  alone  seemed  to  be  relied  on 
exclusively  for  their  execution.  In  fact,  this  faculty  was  re- 
garded and  is  now  to  some  extent,  as  the  sine  qua  non  to  make 
a  "  good  dentist."  That  mechanical  skill  is  a  great  auxiliary 
in  becoming  a  dentist  must  be  conceded;  that  it  should  receive 
no  disparagement  at  our  hands  is  equally  true ;  but  that  this 
gift  must  wholly  be  depended  upon,  to  the  neglect  of  other  ac- 
quirements, is  a  wrong  apprehension  that  seriously  impairs  the 
advantages  which  would  secure  a  higher  fulfillment  of  respon- 
sibility, must  be  frankly  admitted.  Too  often  the  geniuses  of 
.our  profession  squander  much  time  in  their  laboratories  whit- 
tling toys,  or  constructing  amusing  devices,  which  should  be 
devoted  to  the  more  substantial  pursuits  of  knowledge.  The 
system  of  education  of  our  dental  schools  is  far  in  advance  of 
what  it  ever  was  before.  Our  dental  literature  constantly 
opens  up  new  avenues  of  thought,  and  if  we  be  diligent  in  ap- 
propriating the  knowledge  here  proffered,  the  obstacles  which 
defeat  us  in  the  line  of  duty  must  diminish.  We  are  still 
athirst  for  knowledge.  Ignorance  is  our  greatest  obstacle.  We 
are  still  floundering  around,  repeating  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions, who  will  tell  us  some  Infallible  method  of  preserving 
pulps  of  teeth  when  exposed?  Who  understands  with  an  exact 
certainty  the  pathological  conditions  of  each  case,  and  the  pro- 
per remedies  to  be  prescribed?  How  many  times  each  year  do 
the  "good  angels"  enlighten  us  with  regard  to  those  methods  of 
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filling  teeth  which  are  the  best  and  only  ones  to  save  them? 
These  are  seemingly,  to  a  vast  number  of  the  profession, 
puzzling  questions  which  have  not  been  settled  or  agreed  upon, 
save  among  those  who  dwell  in  effulgent  glory  and  light.  They 
are  embarrassments  that  clog  our  professional  career.  Nor 
can  we  expect  to  make  ourselves  acceptable  guardians,  clothed 
with  responsibility,  until  these  impediments  are  removed. 
Moreover,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  contend  with  much 
in  the  conduct  of  patients  which  seriously  interferes  in  bring- 
ing about  desired  results.  He  may  not  be  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  our  efforts  to  save  his  teeth ;  he  may  not  respond 
to  our  endeavors;  his  conduct  may  be  restless,  uneasy,  and  be- 
j'ond  control.  Dental  operations  made  under  such  circumstan- 
ces are  blasted  fruits.  Earnest  appeals,  sharp,  incisive  words, 
sometimes  snatch  victory  out  of  the  jaws  of  death,  but  they 
can  be  made  available  onl}^  in  certain  cases.  In  m}'  judgment 
no  greater  obstacles  can  be  named  than  the  eagerness  and 
frequency  of  change  in  our  methods  of  j^ractice,  and  the 
adoption  of  many  new  appliances  of  little  or  no  merit.  New 
innovations  in  dental  practice,  when  the  operator  is  succeed- 
ing passably  well,  should  be  slow  of  acceptation  and  adoption. 
But  a  conservatism  that  admits  of  no  change,  always  in  the 
same  old  ruts,  more  fossilized  than  the  Eg3'ptian  mummies,  is 
alike  pernicious  and  reprehensible.  For  a  rational  reform  be 
alwaj^s  ready,  and  abandon  that  which  seemeth  not  good. 

If  time  and  your  patience  permitted,  I  might  branch  out 
into  all  the  minor  details  of  practice,  and  show  what  are  my 
experiences  which  hinder  a  complete  fulfillment  of  dut}';  but  I 
prefer  in  this  not  too  concise  a  manner  to  treat  this  question, 
leaving  much  for  3-our  own  natural  suggestion  to  add.  Wherein 
I  have  not  stated,  I  will  now  hint,  how  we  may  overcome  many 
of  the  obstacles  lying  in  our  pathway  of  duty. 

Every  meeting  of  this  Society,  every  meeting  of  an}-  dental 
society  intelligently  conducted,  every  periodical  published  in 
our  interest,  every  college  professor  and  peer  in  thorough-bred 
competency,  is  daily  lessening  the  obstacles  with  which  we 
have  to  contend.  If  we  would  make  ourselves  more  useful 
and  less  ornamental,  we  should  be  more  industrious  in  gather- 
ing important  facts,  and  bring  them  here  for  investigation  and 
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profit.  How  much  would  our  difficulties  be  overcome  if  this 
were  done.  If  we  were  only  faithful  and  studious  to  employ 
our  tact  and  talent  in  bringing  to  light  and  acquaintance  the 
discoveries  so  often  made  and  announced,  we  should  not  be 
groping  along  in  the  narrow  way  as  unacceptable  guardians  of 
the  teeth;  but  with  a  bold,  confident  step  we  would  be  striding 
along  down  the  broad,  sunny  avenue  of  palms  where  no 
hindrances  obstruct  the  view,  and  where  professional  obliga- 
tions will  be  more  faithfully  accomplished. 

Subject  4th. — What  is  the  present  status  of  the  profession 
in  ability  to  protect,  rescue  and  save  the  natural  teeth? 

Subject  5th. — What  are  the  means  requisite  for  securing 
the  largest  measure  of  success  in  the  preservation  of  the  teeth? 

These  subjects  were  taken  up  for  discussion  together. 

Dr.  J,  Taft  addressed  some  remarks  to  the  fourth  proposi- 
tion. He  said  it  involved  Hygiene.  Care  must  be  taken  of 
the  teeth  before  disease  sets  in,  and  the  probability  is  that  we 
are  too  careless  in  this  respect.  He  would  tell  mothers  to  give 
their  children  proper  food  and  to  look  after  the  general  health- 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  outlook  is  becoming  larger. 

Great  care  was  exercised  by  the  old  successful  dentists  in 
the  matter  of  hygiene,  and  that  fact  alone  should  instruct  us. 
The  time  was  when  we  only  advised  patients  to  keep  their 
teeth  clean,  but  the  best  dentists  now  give  strict  attention  to 
hygiene  and  to  the  general  health. 

We  should  have  constantly  in  view  the  ultimate  preserva- 
tion of  the  teeth.  We  see  operations  every  day  that  will  only 
last  a  few  years  at  most,  and  that  in  performing  them  the 
grand  object  of  permanent  preservation  was  not  in  view.  Now,, 
the  old  operators  gave  attention  to  this,  and  the  result  is  that 
operations  performed  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  are  good  to- 
day and  likely  to  last  the  lives  of  the  owners. 

Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  patient.  When  he  is 
away  from  the  dentist  he  alone  can  preserve  his  teeth,  but  it 
is  the  double  duty  of  the  dentist  to  do  the  work  for  endurance, 
and  to  teach  the  patient  to  preserve  it. 

Dr.  Morgan  conceived  the  importance  of  presei-ving  the 
temporary  teeth  for  the  organization  and  development  and 
future  perfection  of  the  permanent  organs.     He  considered  it 
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absolutely  necessary  to  care  for  the  temporary  teeth,  and  re- 
garded the  chisel  and  file  as  important  agents  in  the  work. 

Dr.  Osmond  gave  some  experiences  of  practice  in  the  case 
of  the  temporary  teeth,  which  were  listened  to  attentivel}'. 

Dr.  Watt  addressed  the  following  remarks  on  diet  to  the 
subjects  under  discussion : 

Dr.  Watt  said  that  any  eruptive  disease  during  dentition  is 
a  great  misfortune.  Have  we  not  all  seen  the  sad  effects  of 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  etc.,  on  the  permanent  teeth?  We  can 
do  much  good  by  teaching  parents  their  duty  in  reference  to 
those  diseases.  Some  are  in  the  habit  of  exposing  children  to 
measles,  especially  while  3'oung,  regardless  of  the  state  of  de- 
velopment of  the  dental  organs.  If  a  child  has  not  had  meas- 
les by  the  close  of  its  fifth  year,  it  is  very  important  to  avoid 
the  disease  till  after  the  fourteenth ;  and  we  should  carefully 
point  out  to  parents  the  reason  for  this  precaution.  I  have 
often  awakened  the  attention  of  parents  b}^  telling  them  the 
age  at  which  their  child  had  suflfered  from  an  eruptive  disease, 
having  gained  all  my  information  from  an  examination  of  the 
teeth.  Having  thus  secured  their  attention,  we  can  readily  in- 
struct them. 

In  defending  the  dental  organs  against  the  attacks  to  which 
they  are  liable,  it  is  important  to  know  in  each  case  who  is  the 
enem}^,  and  what  his  mode  of  warfare.  The  commander  of  a 
fort  would  not  adopt  the  same  plan  of  defense  when  attacked 
by  a  red  man  of  the  forest  as  when  a  British  regular  is  his 
enemy.  So  we,  when  we  examine  the  mouth  and  the  general 
constitution  of  our  patient,  should  be  able  to  devise  a  line  of 
defense  adapted  to  the  mode  of  attack.  For  example,  when 
we  examine  a  mouth  and  find  the  mucous  membrane  flabby 
and  relaxed,  the  buccal  fluid  ropy,  "oil}',"  or  tenacious,  in 
short,  when  the  proportion  of  mucous  is  greatly  in  excess,  the 
local  danger  to  the  teeth  is  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  resulting 
in  white  decay.  Now,  if  we  fill  the  carious  cavities  without 
correcting  this  state  of  affairs,  unless  the  patient  uses  the 
utmost  care,  and  often  when  he  does,  we  find  deca}'  goes  on 
around  the  borders  of  the  plug.  Ignorance  of  what  is  duty 
in  these  cases,  or  indifference  in  regard  to  it,  often  results  in 
failure,  and   a   consequent   discredit   to  our  profession,  even 
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when  the  manipulations  may  have  been  np  to  the  highest  style 
of  our  art  A  patient  in  the  condition  described  should  live 
mainly  on  a  farinaceous  diet.  The  food  should  be  rich  in  car- 
bon, but  not  at  all  rich  in  nitrogen.  Of  course,  then,  lean 
meats,  eggs,  cheese,  etc-,  are  to  be  avoided. 

Let  us  examine  another  mouth  and  we  may  find  the  mem- 
brane nearly  normal  in  appearance,  the  fluids  of  the  mouth 
l^erfectly  liquicL  If,  on  appljdng  test  paper,  we  find  an  acid 
reaction,  in  most  cases  the  acid  is  the  hydrochloric.  Dissolve 
a  little  of  this  saliva  in  pure  water,  even  if  it  is  neutral,  and 
add  a  few  drops  of  its  solution  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. If  any  soluble  chlorides  are  present  there  will  be  a 
whitish  precipitate.  In  this  case  the  danger  is  not  from  nitric, 
but  from  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  caries,  when  it  apj^ears, 
will  not  be  the  white,  but  a  variety  in  which  the  earthy 
matter  of  the  tooth  is  dissolved  out,  while  the  organic,  in  great 
measure,  remains.  A  patient  in  such  condition  should  not  in- 
dulge in  salt  foods  to  any  great  extent,  but  should  very  freely 
use  fresh  vegetables,  milk,  etc. 

When  a  paJtient  comes  to  us  fat  and  flabby  (of  a  lymphatic 
temperament)  rather  gouty  or  rheumatic,  and  especially  if  he 
uses  tobacco,  we  may  expect  his  buccal  fluids  to  contain  lactic 
acid.  This  acid  dissolves,  with  about  equal  facility,  the  ani- 
mal and  earthy  constituents  of  the  tooth,  producing  what  is 
commonly  called  "  chemical  abrasion."  It  makes  clean  work 
as  it  goes;  and  if  you  don't  believe  it,  examine  my  eye-teeth, 
This  acid  is  often  found  in  the  mouths  of  chronic  tobacco 
chewers.  4Such  a  patient  should  mainly  abstain  from  milk, 
<cheese,  sugar,  and  vegetables  containing  it,  in  short,  from  all 
substances  likel}^  to  take  on  the  lactic  acid  fermentation.  He 
should  indulge  in  lean  meats,  brown  bread,  cracked  wheat,  etc. 
There  is  yet  another  varietj^  of  caries  known  as  the  black 
decay;  and  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 
When  the  breath  is  loaded  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (or 
hydro  sulphuric  acid,  if  you  like  the  name  better)  you  may  ex- 
pect to  find  this  variety  of  dental  caries.  This  is  the  least  dis- 
astrous of  the  four  varieties..  The  tendency  to  it  is  to  be  over- 
come t)y  avoiding  the  use  of  food  containing  sulphur.  Onions'^ 
eggs^  beefsteak,  etc.,  sliould  be  but  sparingly  indiulged  in. 
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Now,  I  have  been  able  oiih^  to  give  a  general  hint  in  this 
direction ;  but  I  hope  we  will  reach  something  practical  in  re- 
gard to  the  education  of  ourselves  and  our  patrons  in  the  care 
of  the  teeth. 

Dr.  Keely  thought  one  reason  for  the  old  fillings  lasting  so 
long  was  that  the  old  dentists  had  better  subjects.  The  trouble 
now-a-days  was  the  very  general  soft  substance  of  teeth.  He 
was  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  best  fillings  made  now  would 
endure  as  long  as  the  old  fillings  so  loudly  praised. 

Dr.  McKellops  was  of  opinion  that  too  much  could  not  be 
said  on  the  subject  of  hygiene,  but  even  that  well  looked  after 
the  dentist  had  to  counteract  the  bad  eff'ects  of  the  patients, 
neglect.  If  the  patient  can  be  given  something  to  remove  or 
arrest  decay  when  it  sets  in,  that  will  be  the  first  step  towards 
saving  the  permanent  teeth.  He  would  recommend  Dr. 
Arthur's  excellent  little  book  to  every  dentist  as  an  infallible 
guide. 

Dr.  Knapp  said  that  all  the  tendencies  of  our  civilization  are 
against  the  dentist;  the  diet  and  habits  of  the  people 
especially.  If  we  succeed  we  must  commence  with  individuals 
and  go  back  to  the  very  birth,  and  sometimes  back  of  that,  of 
the  child  before  substantial,  satisfactory^,  and  generally  good 
results  can  be  expected, 

Drs.  McCollum  and  Baxter  took  the  same  ground,  the  for- 
mer heartily  endorsing  Dr.  Watt,  and  the  latter  amplifying  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Knapp. 

Dr,  Hoi'ton  regarded  it  as  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  dis- 
ease and  decay  in  the  teeth.  The  question  with  him  then  was 
how  to  save  them.  He  thought  we  should  study  as  Dr.  Watt 
had  studied,  original  sin.  The  operators  of  to-day  must  meet 
and  try  to  overcome  the  difficulty  as  they  find  it,  Many 
grown  people  are  little  better  than  children  in  matters  of 
hygiene,  and  this  fact  in  view  reminded  him  of  a  very  success- 
ful physician  he  knew  who  practiced  forty  years  without  giv- 
ing any  medicine  more  harmful  in  its  nature  than  bread  pills 
and  colored  sugar  water.  He  gave  attention  solely  to  dietetics, 
but  if  we  were  to  attempt  this  sort  of  thing  now,  he  supposed 
we  would  be  crucified,. 
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Dr.  McCollum  wanted  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  was 
a  regular  candidate  for  crucifixion. 

Dr.  Corydon  Palmer  was  much  interested  in  the  remarks  on 
constitutional  treatment.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  course 
was  onward.  Progress  has  been  rapid,  yet  we  have  been 
retarded  a  good  deal  by  clogs  in  our  own  ranks.  They  came 
in  various  shapes,  the  chisel  and  file  for  the  mutilation  of  the 
teeth  being  none  of  the  least  among  them.  Then  there  were 
the  various  forms  of  gold,  all  differing  from  the  plain  smooth 
foil  as  it  comes  from  the  beater's  skins,  which  the  mistaken 
ideas  of  the  day  consider  necessary  in  the  way  of  preparations. 
He  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  Dr.  Osmond  recommend- 
ing nitrate  of  silver  for  sensitive  teeth.  That  was  the  old 
English  mode,  which  is  discarded  by  the  best  dentists  now. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  true  progress  did  not  lie  in  the  way  of 
the  variously  prepared  forms  of  foil,  and  believed  for  substan- 
tial reasons  that  any  other  than  the  plain  smooth  foil  already 
referred  to  would  fall  short  of  the  highest  and  best  results. 
Every  sensible  dentist  must  know  that  fillings  made  with  soft 
foil  will  always  remain  soft.  He  would  then  ask  why  the 
modes  of  the  past  are  dragged  along  and  made  part  of  the 
progress  of  the  day? 

Subject  6th. — What  is  the  present  status  of  the  profession 
in  ability  to  supplement  the  loss  of  the  natural  teeth,  and  the 
defects  occasioned  thereby;  and  what  are  the  impediments  in 
the  wa}^  of  higher  attainments  in  this  direction? 

Dr.  J.  Taft  alluded  first  to  the  improvements  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  especiall}^  to  the  rapid  development  of  den- 
tistr}'  as  an  art.  The  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  face,  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of  the  original  form,  were  all  con- 
served by  modern  attainments  and  the  aim  of  the  highest  art 
in  the  profession  is  to  restore  not  only  natural  appearance  but 
the  distinctness  of  utterance  and  enunciation.  All  this  re- 
quires skill  and  stud}^  so  that  in  the  construction  of  substi- 
tutes the  natural  teeth  may  not  be  missed  to  any  remarkable 
external  extent.  Then  again  artificial  teeth  should  so  per- 
fectly simulate  the  natural  dentals  as  to  secure  thorough  and 
easy  mastication  of  the  food,  but  this  very  important  feature 
is  overlooked  by  the  makers  of  cheap  sets.     Hasty  work  will 
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not  do.  This  turning  out  of  teeth  by  the  half  bushel  a  day  is 
not  the  thing.  It  will  not  because  it  can  not  give  perfect 
satisfaction.  The  utmost  pains  must  be  taken  to  adapt  the  set 
to  each  particular  individual  or  the  work  will  be  incomplete, 
imd,  therefore,  unsatisfactory.  How  often  do  we  see  all  natural 
utterance  of  speech  and  facial  expression  ruined  by  miserable 
makeshift,  cheap  artificial  work?  The  very  best  artificial 
work  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  natural  teeth,  and  the  profes- 
sion should,  therefore,  hasten  the  time  when  the  dreadful 
necessity  for  it  shall  hardly  exist,  but  when  that  necessity 
does  occur  let  us  be  prepared  to  meet  it,  not  with  makeshifts 
and  shams,  but  with  the  best  possible  substitutes,  from  which 
alone  any  degree  of  satisf;'ction  can  reasonably  be  expected 
or  rendered. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Wright  spoke  emphatically  against  the  use  of 
block  teeth  as  a  difficult}^  in  the  way  of  the  highest  attain- 
ments of  the  art.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  no  good 
dentist  would  use  them,  or  encourage  their  use  in  any  way. 

Dr.  Horton  considered  that  a  great  difficulty  lay  in  the 
want  of  a  proper  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  people  for 
the  best  work.  They  consent  to  wear  cheap  work  and  will  go 
around  and  hunt  it  up.  The  wealthy  were  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  and,  in  fact,  were  more  likely  to  disregard  good  work 
just  on  account  of  price  than  those  in  very  moderate  circum- 
stances. He  knew  wealthy  people  to  go  from  dentist  to  den- 
tist looking  for  a  cheap  set  of  teeth,  just  as  thc}^  would  go 
from  one  shoe  store  to  another  looking  for  a  fit,  but  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  in  the  end  tliese  people  all  found  out  that 
their  cheap  sets  were  miserable  fiilurcs. 

Dr.  Smith,  President  of  the  Society,  apprehended  that  a 
great  diflflcult}^  was  in  the  want  of  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  individuality  of  patients.  There  was  not  sufficient  care 
taken  to  adapt  teeth  to  the  complexion,  conformation  of  the 
face,  etc.,  and  each  case  should  have  special  attention  to  its 
own  individual  wants  and  necessities,  without  which,  in  fact^ 
all  attempts  would  be  lame  bungling  and  unsatisfactory  both 
to  the  patient  and  to  the  dentist. 

Dr.  J.  Taft  addressed  some  remarks  to  the  last  clause  of 
the  subject  "What  are  the  impediments,"  etc.     He  was  clearly 
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of  opinion  that  many  could  be  found  in  the  low  estimate  that 
people  place  on  their  natural  teeth;  in  the  disregard  and 
neglect  shown  when  decay  first  sets  in.  They  think,  and  in- 
deed say,  that  when  the  teeth  are  gone  they  can  easily  be  re- 
placed with  a  new  set,  and  this  is  peculiar  to  that  class  of  peo- 
ple who  go  shopping  to  see  where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest. 
He  apprehended  that  if  the  facilities  for  supplying  these 
cheap  people  with  cheap  teeth  were  less,  they  would  be  more 
careful  of  the  natural  teeth,  and  more  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  substitutes  and  the  makers  of  them.  It  was  curious 
to  observe  that  the  same  carelessness  did  not  exist  about  the 
other  organs.  If  a  man  were  to  go  around  manifesting  a 
recklessness  about  his  eye  or  his  nose,  simply  because  he 
could  buy  a  cheap  artificial  one,  when  the  natural  one  was 
gone,  he  would  be  regarded  as  insane. 

The  difficulty  then  is  to  be  met  by  drawing  a  line  between 
the  true  artist  and  the  mere  tooth  m.aker.  When  this  is  done 
the  people  will  soon  find  out  the  difference,  and  be  educated 
up  to  tl\e  true,  and,  therefore,  to  the  high  standard.  In  the 
meantime  the  good  dentist  must  draw  the  line.  He  must  not 
descend,  and  he  must  educate  his  patients  to  see  the  matter  in 
the  proper  light,  and  to  understand  the  practical  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  in  avoiding  the  false  and  adhering  to 
the  true.  Dr.  Palmer  had  done  much  in  this  direction,  and 
he  deserved  great  credit  for  it,  and  would  undoubtedly  derive 
advantage  from  it,  but  more  in  the  profession  must  follow  his 
example. 

The  3'oung  man  in  the  profession  who  desires  and  aims  for 
this  excellence  will  find  strong  men  to  help  him.  but  if  he 
stays  down  on  the  low  level  on  the  plea  of  making  a  living 
and  doing  the  wrong  thing  against  his  better  knowledge  and 
in  the  face  of  the  best  light,  he  will  never  rise,  but  sink  lower 
and  lower  in  the  scale,  and  finally  drop  into  scorn  and 
obscurity. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  SOCIETIES. 


The   Dental    Society  of  the    State   of   New    York— Special 

Meeting. 

At  the  request  of  the  several  district  societies  of  the  State, 
the  Executive  Board  called  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society 
at  the  Mott  Memorial  Rooms,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
Tuesday,  Februar}'  13th,  1872,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  a 
plan  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  so-called  Cummings  Patent, 
and  prevent  the  extension  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Patent. 

The  dentists  of  New  York  and  Brooklj-n  at  a  mass  meeting 
appointed  a  committee  of  ten  to  watch  and  conduct,  on  the 
part  of  the  dentists,  the  defense  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Gardner  suit.  The  committee  reported  what  had  been  done 
by  them,  and  suggested  to  the  Society  what  seemed  to  them 
the  best  course  to  pursue. 

A  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  several  District  So- 
cieties to  appoint  a  committee  to  act  in  concert  with  the  com- 
mittee now  appointed  by  the  dentists  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  mone}^  to  pay  counsel 
fees  in  testing  the  validitj'  of  the  so-called  Cummings  Patent 
and  the  extension  of  the  Goodyear  Patent. 

A  committee  of  five  were  appointed  to  circulate  a  petition 
to  Congress  against  the  extension  of  the  Good3^eur  Patent. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed: 

liesolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  satisfaction  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee  of  ten  appointed  by  the  dentists  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  in  the  suit  between  the  Goodyear 
Dental  Vulcanite  Company  and  Dr.  Gardner,  and  that  we 
heartily  approve  the  course  pursued  by  them,  and  pledge  our- 
selves to  do  all  in  our  power  to  assist  them. 

Charles  Barnes,  Secretary. 
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Executive  Committee  Meeting, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  March  21,  1872,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  dele- 
gates to  Washington,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted, 
and  it  was  desired  that  copies  should  be  sent  to  the  dental 
journals  for  publication,  as  a  tribute  eminently  due  to  the 
gentlemen  mentioned: 

Resolved^  That  the  energy,  ability,  and  integrity  which  have 
been  shown  by  our  counsel,  Col.  John  A.  Foster  and  Samuel 
J.  Glasse}^,  Esq.,  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  the 
case  of  B.  E.  Gardner  against  the  Cummings  Patent — just 
argued  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  at  Washington — 
entitle  them  to  this  recognition  of  their  services  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  merit  this  public  acknowledgment  of  their  untiring 
labor,  and  skillful  management  of  the  case ;  also 

Resolved^  That  the  committee  gladly  recognize  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  com- 
mittees, and  to  their  counsel,  Orville  Horwibs,  Esq.,  for  the 
efficient  support  they  have  so  promptly  and  cheerfully  given 
to  the  measures  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  our  speedy 
and  final  success.  C.  A.  Wood^vard,  Chairman. 

W.  A.  Bronson,  Secretary. 

New  York,  March  23,  1872. 


OBITUARY. 


Dr.  Elisha  Baker. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  dental  profession,  convened  on  Satur- 
day  afternoon,  March  9th,  1872,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  J.  G. 
Ambler,  25  West  Twenty-third  street.  New  Y^ork,  relative  to 
the  death  of  Dr.  Elisha  Baker,  M.  D.,  (which  took  place  the 
day  previous)  Dr.  F.  H.  Clark  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
Dr.  Charles  Merritt  elected  Secretary.  Dr.  Ambler  explained 
the  objects  of  the  call,  viz. :  to  take  some  action  as  a  body 
regarding  the  death  of  Dr.  Baker.  After  the  very  handsome 
tribute  paid  to  his  memory  by  those  present,  it  was,  on 
motion 
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llesohed,  That  our  heartfelt  sympathies  are  tendered  the 
lamil}^  of  the  deceased,  and  that  we  will  manifest  our  affec- 
tion and  appreciation  of  his  manj'  virtues  by  attending  his 
f u n  e ral ;  and  i  t  was  f u rt li  e  r 

Besoh-ed,  That  Drs.  J.  G.  Ambler,  Wm.  H.  Atkinson,  J. 
H.  Foster,  and  Charles  Merritt  be  a  committee  to  draft  suit- 
able resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  profession, 
present  a  copy  to  the  family  of  deceased,  and  publish  in  the 
dental  journals.  Charles  Merritt,  Secretary. 

Whereas,  Death  at  no  time  is  a  welcome  visitor,  and  most 
unwelcome  when  a  bright  and  shining  light,  an  honored  and 
revered  citizen  is  its  victim.  We  are  this  day  called  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  one  highly  esteemed  in  the  community  in  which 
he  lived — a.  pioneer  in  the  profession  of  dentistiy — one  Avho 
l)y  precept  and  example  labored  hard  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  professional  excellence  during  an  unprecedented  series  of 
over  forty  j^ears — and  at  his  retirement  from  active  practice, 
some  fifteen  3ears  since,  carried  with  him  the  universal  res- 
pect, esteem,  and  regard  of  his  professional  brethren ;  there- 
fore 

Iiesolved,  That  while  bowing  in  humble  submission  to  the 
decree  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well,  and  with  hearts 
overflowing  with  gratitude  that  He  did  vouchsafe  to  us  such 
a  man,  and  that  he  has  been  permitted  to  leave  so  rich  a 
legac}',  we  would  place  on  record  these  expressions  of  our 
bereavement  and  eorrow,  with  the  assurance  that  the  name  of 
P^lisha  Baker  willlong  stand  on  the  historic  page  as  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  in  our  profession. 


[Signed]  J.  G.  Ambler. 

Wm.  H.  Atkinson 


Chas.  Merritt.       t" 


J.  H.  Foster,         )   Committee. 


Green's  Pneumatic   Burring   Engine  Improved. 

BY    WM.     TAFT. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Den- 
tal Association  there  was  on  exhibition  one  of  the  above  in- 
dispensable accessories  to  operative  dentistry,  as  improved  by 
Dr.  E.  R.  E.  Carpenter,  of  Chicago,  who  has  the  entire  con- 
trol of  their  manufacture  and  sale<  The  changes  from  the 
original  instrument  are  of  such  importance  that  a  knowledge 
of  them  must  prove  valuable  to  the  profession. 

The  apparatus  in  all  its  parts  has  been  increased  in  size 
one-third  or  more.  The  bellows,  aside  from  this,  is  con- 
structed of  better  frame  and  the  finest  calf  skin,  making  it 
very  durable,  diminishing  its  liability  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
giving  great  additional  motive  power. 

The  machiner}^  that  carries  the  burrs,  polishing  buffs,  etc., 
is  superb  in  its  construction,  the  metals  used  being  of  the 
highest  standard,  and  heavil^y  plated. 

The  revolving  wheels  are  larger,  consequently  heavier,  their 
shafts  running  in  journals,  enclosed  in  oil  chambers,  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  lubricating  every  day  or  two. 
There  is  still  further  improvement  in  this  direction  under  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  consisting  of  jewels  for  the  journals,  the 
same  as  in  watches. 

The  pinion  is  of  smaller  circumference — decreasing  the 
speed  and  increasing  the  power.  The  burr  shaft  has  a  bear- 
ing of  over  half  an  inch. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  these  instruments  has  been 
overcome,  the  want  of  power,  it  being  now  almost  impossible 
to  bear  upon  the  burr  with  sufficient  force  to  stop  its  revolu- 
tions. No  force  that  can  be  used  upon  a  tooth  with  safety 
will  have  any  appreciable  effect. 

Another  objection,  serious  to  some,  annoying  to  all^  has 
been  obviated,  the  catching  of  the  beard  and  pulling  out  the 
hairs.  The  ladies  need  go  to  no  expense  for  this  luxury. 
Arrangements  are  being  perfected  by  which  the  power  can  be 
supplied  from  outside  the  operating  room,  relieving  the  opera- 
tor from  extra  exertion. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Carpenter  are  well  aware 
that  he  knows  a  good  thing,  and  with  him  to  ki.ow  is  to  do, 
and  he  is  determined  to  keep  his  little  buzz  in  the  advance. 
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Meeting  of  the  Eastern  Indiana  Dental  Association. 

The  first  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Indiana  Dental 
Association  will  be  held  at  Con'nersville,  Indiana,  May  7th, 
1872. 

The  following  subjects  Avill  be  presented  for  discussion,  viz: 
1st.  The  supply  of  Lime  Phosphates  to  the  mother  during 
the  period  of  gestation  and  lactation. 
2d.  Mastication  and  Digestion. 
3d.  Gold  Foil,  soft  and  adhesive. 
4th.  The  proper  method  of  cleaning  the  teeth, 
oth.  Treatment  of  the  exposed  pulps. 
6th»  MiscellaneouSv 

W.  C.  Stanley,  Dublin,  Ind.; 

J.  E,  Clayton,  Shelbyville,  Ind.;  J-  Exec.  Com. 

R.  F.  Clayton,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Lake  Erie  Dental  Association 

Will  be  held  at  the  Universalist  Church,  Conneautville,  Pa., 
commencing  Tuesda}',  May  7th,  at  10  A.  31.  Session  to  con- 
tinue three  days.  Members  and  visitors  can  find  good  ac- 
commodations at  the  Power  and  Ilolman  Houses,  for  $1.50 
per  day.  Trains  from  the  North  arrive  at  Conneautville  at 
12  noon,  and  6  P.  M.  Trains  from  the  South  arrive  at  1  and 
10  P.  M.  J.  G.  TEMPLETON,  Pres't,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
G  B,  Ansart,  Sec'y,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

SUBJECTS  OF  ESSAYS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1st  Mchanical  Dentistiy,  S.  W.  Tenney,  Corry,  Pa.,  Essayist; 
2d.  Operative  Dentistry,  especially  filling  of  teeth,  C.  D.  El- 
liott, Franklin,  Pa.,  Essayist;  3d.  Treatment  of  Children's 
Teeth,  W.  W.  Martin,  Mercer,  Pa.,  Essayist;  4th.  Treatment 
of  Diseased  Gums,  C.  H,  Gritfin,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  Essayist;  5th. 
Dental  Patholog}^  W.  T,  Wallace,  Kingsville,  Ohio,  P^ssayist; 
6th.  Treatment  of  Dental  Pulps,  D,  C.  Dunn,  Meadville,  Pa., 
Essayist;  7th.  Why  should  we  Extract  Teeth;  S.  B.  Humes, 
Edinboro,  Pa,,  Essayist;  8th.  Dental  Caries,  W.  E.  Magill,  Erie, 

Pa..  Essayist 

Dr.  A,  B.  Robbins,  of  Meadville,  will  deliver  a  public  ad- 
dress, Wednesday  evening,  May  8th,  at  the  Universalist 
Church.     Subject:  Dental  Education. 


EDITORIAL. 


Departures. — Professional. 


Such  IS  the  appreciation  of,  and  the  demand  for  American  dentists 
abroad,  especially  for  those  of  ability  and  education,  that  quite  a 
number  of  our  younger  members  of  the  profession  in  this  vi'cinity 
have  gone  and  are  going  to  foreign  countries,  to  assume  proAtable 
and  inviting  positions,  already  prepared  for  them,  and  urging  them 
to  go  and  occupy. 

Of  those  who  have  gone  from  this  vicinity  within  a,  few  ytjars  we 
may  mention  Dr.  K.  B.  Slayton  &  Son,  of  Florence,  ttaly^  whose 
efforts  and  labors  during  the  entire  time  of  their  abode  there  (about 
ten  years)  have  been  crowned  with  very  great  success,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  call  upon  the  profes* 
sion  hell's  for  aid. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Winn  some  six  years  ago  went  to  Japan,  and  from  there 
to  Hong  Kong,  China,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in  a  very  lucra- 
tive practice  for  orer  four  years,  and  has  established  for  himself  a 
character  and  reputation  of  which  any  one  might  well  be  proud. 
He,  too,  calls  upon  the  professmn  here  for  a  co-laborer,  which,  from 
present  indications,  will  ere  long  be  sent  to  him. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Van  Martei  about  five  years  ago  went  to  Basle,  Switzer- 
land, and  at  once  entered  upon  a  lucrative  practice.  So  great  are 
professional  demands  upon  him  that  he  too  has  for  sometime  been 
loudly  calling  for  help,  which  is  now  on  the  way  to  him  in  the  per- 
son of  Dr.  C.  M.  Wright,  late  Piofessor  of  Mechanical  Dtntistry  in 
the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  He  takes  with  him  his  family, 
and  expects  to  make  Europe  his  home  So  great  and  inviting  are 
the  inducements  held  out  to  him  by  Dr.  Van  Marter  that  he  could 
not  resist,  though  he  had  no  special  desire  to  leave  his  native 
country. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Field,  who  left  this  city  about  two  years  ago,  has  already 
made  a  good  reputation  and  a  very  fine  practice  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

Dr.  Plotner,  of  Springfi«ld,  Ohio,  has  been  m  South  America  about 
three  years,  and  has  had  success  in  practice  far  beyond  his  highest 
anticipations. 

Dr.  D.  Phillips,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  gone  to  join  Dr.  Plotner 
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Such  were  the  inducements  held  ont  to  him  as  to  cause  him  to  leare 
a  fine  and  remunerative  practice  in  the  city  of  his  recent  home. 

Dr.  N.  W.  Williams,  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  within  a  few  days  leares  with 
his  beautiful  and  accomplished  bride  for  Florence,  Italy,  to  join  the 
Drs.  Slayton,  and  will,  without  doubt,  at  once  enter  ui)on  a  niost  in- 
viting field  of  professional  labor. 

In  the  departure  of  these  gentlemen  from  our  State  the  profession 
will  lose  in  each  of  them  an  active,  earnest  worker.  These  men  have 
all  labored  in  various  ways  for  the  elevation  of  the  profession,  and 
their  absence  will  be  materially  felt.  But  though  they  go  from  us^ 
their  influence  may  still  be  exercised  even  here  for  good.  They  can 
send  us  back  their  kind  words  of  cheer,  encouragement,  and  instruc- 
tion, and  this  we  trust  they  will  not  forget.  31any  others,  whose 
names  may  be  given  hereafter,  are  making  preparations  to  go  within 
a  few  months  to  far  distant  countries,  several  of  them  being  called 
by  invitations  quite  as  urgent  as  those  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made. 

These  are  all,  with  one  exception,  graduates  of  the  Ohio  Dental 
College. 

Graduates  of  the  other  Dental  Colleges  of  our  country  have  gone 
and  are  still  going  to  other  countries  to  engage  in  the  active  duties 
of  their  profession.  The  present  indications  are  that  the  Dental  Col- 
leges of  the  United  States  will,  for  the  present  at  least,  supply  the 
world  with  efficient  dentists.  What  an  incentive  to  the  colleges 
and  what  a  stimulus  to  those  who  enter  the  profession. 


Celluloid  Base. 

We  are  very  often  asked,  "  WTiat  about  celluloid  base?"  '-  Is  it  as 
good  as  rubber  ?"  Yes ;  we  think  better.  "  Can  the  springing  be 
prevented  ?"  Yes ;  many  who  are  making  it  do  prevent  it,  and  have 
no  trouble  with  it  in  this  direction,  and  in  this  matter  what  some 
can  do  others  may  and  will  if  they  employ  the  same  means.  Ail  per- 
sons can  not  with  the  same  ease  accomplish  desirable  results.  Some 
are  unskillful,  others  are  awkward,  others  are  careless,  others  are 
impatient— lack  careful  study,  industrious  perseverance.  All  these 
classes,  and  they  are  each  quite  large,  will  make  failures  with  any- 
thing for  a  long  time.  One  says, ''  Does  it  work  as  easily  as  rubber?" 
We  aro  sorry  to  say  it  does ;  it  even  requires  less  skill. 

"  Is  the  camphor  easily  removed  from  it  ?"  Yes,  very,  by  using 
the  right  method. 

**Do  we  recommend  calluloid?"  Yes,  if  you  must  use  some  con- 
temptible stuiar  for  plates  use  this  rather  than  rubber,  which  is  an 
abomination  and  a  curse  to  humanity. 
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Spring  Course. 

The  indications  are  that  the  Springs  Course  in  the  Ohio  Dental 
College  will  be  largely  attended  not  only  by  students  but  by  prac- 
titioners who  wish  to  brush  up  a  little,  especially  upon  new  methods 
and  appliances. 

Several  have  asked,  "  Will  there  be  an  examination,  and  will  there 
be  any  credit  toward  an  examination  ?"  We  endeavored  to  answer 
these  questions  definitely  in  the  last  Register  and  in  the  circular 
aent  out. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  thorough 
practical  instruction  in  a  short  term  and  at  the  smallest  expense.  It 
is  hardly  possible  that  any  one  can  come  into  this  class  and  use  the 
facilities  that  will  be  given  and  not  learn  that  which  will  be  of  far 
more  value  to  him  than  the  expense  involved.  We  shall  hope  to  see 
a  large  representation  of  the  profession  in  this  session. 


The  State  Board  of  Examiners 

Will  hold  the  semi-annual  meeting  on  Wednesday,  June  5th,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.,  in  the  Dental  College  in  this  city. 

Let  all  who  desire  to  meet  the  Board  notify  some  member  of  it 
some  time  previous  to  the  meeting  if  possible.  We  trust  that  every 
honorable  member  of  the  profession  in  the  State  will  appreciate  the 
very  great  influence  for  good  the  law  regulating  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry is  exercising.  The  dental  profession  in  Ohio  is  now  occupying 
an  enviable  position,  and  is  rising  higher  and  higher  every  day,  and 
very  largely  is  this  attributable  to  this  law.  Members  all  over  the 
State  are  reaching  for  higher  attainments  and  pushing  their  way  up- 
ward. The  muldplicatlon  and  introduction  of  quacks  and  profes- 
sional imbeciles  has  been  quite  effectually  checked,  and  thus  thous- 
ands in  our  State  are  comparatively  free  from  mutilations  and  mal- 
treatment that  were  a  few  years  ago  perpetrated  upon  them  without 
let  or  hindrance.  The  people  in  Ohio  are  to-day  appreciating  and 
valuing  their  teeth  more  than  ever  before,  and  are  more  anxiously 
inquiring  what  they  shall  do  to  save  them,  and  are  daily  demanding 
better  practice,  and.  this  has  its  influence  upon  the  profession,  and  is 
a  stimulus  that  can  not  be  disregarded.  He  who  arrays  himself 
against  good  and  wholesome  regulations  is  an  enemy  to  the  people 
and  to  hii  profession. 
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The  Ohio  Dental  College. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  this  institution  the  Class  of  Chem^ 
istry  was  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  D.  Vaughn,  who 
so  ably  filled  the  position  during  the  last  year ;  and  that  of  Mechan- 
ical Dentistry,  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  C.  M.  Wright,  made  neces- 
sary as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  another  editorial  in  this  number 
of  the  Eegister. 

The  chair  of  chemistry  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Dr.  J.  S. 
Cassidy,  a  graduate  of  this  institution,  who  has  made  chemical  science 
a  study  for  several  years,  and  will  doubtless  fill  the  position  with 
credit  to  himself  and  great  benefit  to  his  pupils.  The  chair  of 
Mechanical  Dentistry  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Corydon 
Palmer,  than  whom  in  practical  dentistry  there  is  no  more  thorough 
and  perfect  teacher  in  our  Country,  or  indeed  in  any  other  country. 
We  are  fully  conscious  that  these  appointments  will  bring  much 
strength  and  prestige  to  the  college,  and  we  know  that  the  profession 
will  with  very  great  gratification  receive  knowledge  of  the  fact. 
They  will  both  take  part  in  the  spring  course. 

Hymenial. 

Markikd  on  the  28th  of  April,  Dr  N.  W.  Williams  and  Miss  Belle 
Smith,  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father. 

We  extend  to  the  Doctor  and  his  fair  bride  our  most  hearty  con- 
gratulations, and  the  strongest  wish  for  that  unbounded  bliss  for 
which  they  are  booked.  And  in  their  departure  for  a  foreign  land 
they  will  bear  with  them  the  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  of  the 
entire  profession  of  the  West. 

Trot  W.  H.  Atkinson  will  be  present  at  the  spring  terra  in  the 
college,  on  the  6th  of  May,  and  continue  for  a  short  time,  to  give 
instruction  to  the  class,  in  practice  and  principles.  His  methods,  as 
are  generally  known  in  the  profession,  are  very  practical  and  thor- 
ough. 
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*•  Poisoned  by  Mercury  from  a  Tooth  Filling." 

BY    S,    P.    CUTLER,    M,    D.,    D,    D.    S. 

Ill  the  January  number  of  the  Dental  Register,  1872,  I 
find  the  above  heading,  with  details  of  the  case,  taken  from  a 
Nebraska  paper,  I  need  not  go  into  all  the  details  of  the 
case  again.  The  facts  are  these:  "John  T.  Smith  died 
from  salivation,  caused  from  having  a  tooth  filled  with  amal- 
gam, Dr,  Sprague  attended  the  case,  and  afterward  called 
Drs.  Davis  and  Buffon,  all  of  whom  agreed  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  mercury  present  in  the  amalgam  used 
in  filling  one  of  his  teeth.  The  filling  had  salivated  the  un- 
fortunate man,  and  as  the  inside  of  his  mouth,  throat,  and 
wind  pipe  swelled,  respiration  was  hindered,  and  finally  it 
ceased  altogether." 

Dr.  Davis  made  the  post-mortem  examination,  in  presence 
of  the  Coroner  and  jury  of  inquest;  opening  the  chest,  taking 
out  the  lungs,  and  extracting  the  filled  tooth,  "  No  signs  of 
any  other  disease  were  found,  except  that  caused  by  the  mer- 
cury, and  it  was  made  clear  to  the  jury,  by  the  doctor,  that  this 
caused  his  death." 

S.  W.  Allen  testified  :  ^'  Mr.  Smith  had  asked  him  to  see 
a  dentist  for  him;  that  Mr.  Smith  afterward  told  him  that 
he  had  been  to  see  Dr.  Keef,  who  had  filled  the  tooth;  that  he 
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had  filled  it  without  killing  the  nerve,  and  that  he,  Smith,  said 
that  the  dentist  was  intoxicated  when  he  did  the  work." 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict,  that  the  deceased  came  to  his 
death  by  suffocation,  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  glands, 
and  infiltration  of  the  tissues  of  the  neck,  producing  closure 
of  the  trachia  by  pressure  thereon;  and  we  further  believe 
that  the  above  causes  were  brought  about,  by  the  action  of 
mercury  used  in  filling  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  right 
side  of  the  lower  jaw,  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Keef,  of  Marysville,  Kansas. 

It  does  not  appear  in  the  testimony  in  the  case,  how  long 
after  the  tooth  was  filled  before  death,  nor  how  long  after  the 
tooth  was  filled  before  the  trouble  came  on,  nor  whether  or 
not  the  tooth  itself  began  to  cause  trouble  in,  and  about  it, 
before  symptoms  of  salivation  came  on;  neither  does  it  ap- 
pear how  large  the  filling  was,  or  whether  or  not  the  filling 
came  in  contact  with  the  gum,  nor  what  portion  of  the  tooth 
was  decayed. 

All  these  facts  would  be  of  importance  in  the  investigation 
of  so  grave  a  case  as  this,  where  a  life  has  been  lost,  and  where 
censure  is  liable  to  fall  on  the  dentist  who  filled  the  tooth,  if 
not  criminal  prosecution.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  investi- 
gation that  mercury  had  not  been  taken  by  the  patient  before 
filling  the  tooth,  for  some  other  cause,  and  the  sj^stem  just  at 
that  time  somewhat  under  its  influence,  and  the  salivation  a 
simple  coincidence  only.  It  would  appear  from  Smith's  own 
statements  about  the  dentist  not  killing  the  nerve  in  the  tooth, 
that  there  must  have  been  an  exposure  of  the  pulp.  If  so, 
the  probability  is,  that  the  nerve  died  under  the  filling,  pro- 
ducing all  the  horrible  s3'mptoms  and  consequences  as  detailed. 
The  statement  says :  "  It  was  known  in  town  that  he  had  been 
suflTering  for  some  dnys  with  a  swelled  face  and  neck,  coming 
from  a  tooth,  which  Dr.  Keeft',  of  Marysville,  had  lately  filleo, 
but  his  death  was  not  thought  possible." 

If  the  medical  gentleman  in  attendance  had  decided  that 
the  alraalgam  in  the  tooth  caused  the  ti-ouble,  and  the  tooth 
itself,  sore  and  tender,  they  should  at  once  have  removed  the 
filling  or  the  tooth;  if  the  tooth  was  sore  and  painful, 
and  the  swelling  first  made  its  appearance  about  the  tooth,  it 
would  be  conclusive  evidence  of  a  dead  or  dying  i)ulp  under 
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the  filling,  which  in  certain  constitutions  would  be  sufRcien 
cause  for  all  of  the  symptoms  and  consequences  in  the  above 
detailed  case.     If  the  tooth  filled  was  more  aflJ'ected  than  any 
of  the  other  teeth,  there  is  reasonable  probability  that  a  dead 
or  d3dng  pulp  was  the  cause,  and  the  same  thing  may  have 
happened  if  os-artificial,  gold  or  any  thing  else   instead  of 
amalgam  had  been  used  in  filling.     If  the  trouble  was  that  of 
salivation  alone,  from  the  vapor  of  mercury  during  the  process 
of   hardening  of  the  amalgam,  the  effects  in  the  mouth  would 
have  been  geneial,  not  local,  nor  confined  to  that  tooth  at  all, 
as  the  action  of  the  vapor  would  have  to  take  place,  first, 
through  the  lungs,  then  through  the  circulation,  and  localising 
itself  afterwards;  as  the  amalgam  itself  is  not  susceptible  of 
producing  any  specific  mercurial  action,  as  no  sensible  change 
takes  place  in  a  filling  in  a  tooth  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  even  then  onl}^  a  slight  darkening  the  result  of  an  oxide 
of  silver,  not  of  mercury,  which  is  an  insoluble,  innocuous  ox- 
ide, and  perfectly  harmless  anywhere  in  the  body.     The  acids 
of  the  mouth  are  too  weak  to  produce  salts  of  the  materials 
of  amalgam.     The  insignificant   amount  of    evaporation    of 
mercurj^in  one  filling  could  not  amount  to  much.     According 
to  my  experiments  on  amalgam,  twenty-four  grains  of  the  fill- 
ings unite  with  fifteen  grains  of  mercury,  and  lose  two  grains 
only  by  evaporation  on  drying;  this  amount  of  amalgam  would 
more  than  make  an}^  common  sized  filling  ;  half  that  amount 
w^ould  be  largely  over  average  size  of  amalgam  fillings  ;  the 
evaporation  of  mercury  would  only  amount  to  about  one  grain 
or  less,  all  told.     I  am  fully  convinced  that  this  amount  of 
vapor  of  murcury  inhaled  into  .the  lungs,  and  absorbed  by  the 
blood,  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  of  itself  produce 
salivation. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  salivation  from  mercury  is  a  con- 
stitutional action,  and  that  the  "ptyalism"  is  only  a  local 
manifestation  of  the  systemic  efiTect,  the  liver  being  the  organ 
primarily  acted  upon,  and  the  saliA^ary  effect,  a  s^^mpathetic, 
or  reflex  action.  I  have  been  alluding  to  the  variety  of  mer- 
curial action  where  there  has  been  profuse  ptyalism,  or  flow 
of  salivaiy  secretion,  generall^^  accompanied  with  periostitis, 
more  especially  of  the  lower  jaws,  frequently  accompanied  with 
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excessive  loosening  of  the  teeth;  in  some  instances  the}'  may 
be  picked  out  with  the  thumb  and  lingers.  In  such  cases,  if 
there  be  dead  or  diseased  teeth,  or  fani>s,  these  are  inflamed 
around  them  to  a  greater  extent  than  healthy  ones. 

The  swelling  in  such  cases  is  very  slight  sometimes,  at  other 
times  very  considerable,  accompanied  with  very  distressing 
pain,  in  some  cases  almost  intolerable.  There  is  another  va- 
riety of  mercurialization,  improperly  termed,  dry  salivation, 
unaccompanied  with  ptyalism.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  want 
of  proper  action  of  the  liver,  the  secretions  of  bile  not  flowing 
out  readily  from  the  liver,  that  organ  being  under  the  influence 
of  the  mineral,  but  not  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  bring  it  to  the 
active  secreting  point;  in  consequence,  the  sympathetic  action 
on  the  glands  of  the  mouth  is  a  peculiar  dry  inflammation, 
which  is  always  accompanied  with  more  or  less  swelling  of  a 
malignant  character,  frequentl}'  ending  in  extensive  sloughing 
of  soft  parts. 

In  this  variety  there  is  always  more  danger  of  suff'ocation 
from  the  extension  of  swelling  to  the  throat  than  in  the  other, 
I  have  seen  this  variet}^  cured  by  additional  doses  of  mercury, 
on  the  principle  of  ^'■similia  simillhus  curantur,'^  hy  carr^'ing 
the  action  of  the  medicine  to  the  secreting  point,  which  ex- 
hausts itself  from  flow  of  saliva  in  time. 

We  are  not  told  which  variety  of  mercurial  action  was 
brought  about  by  this  amalgam  filling.  Pure  quicksilver 
swallowed  will  not  salivate,  although  certain  portions  must  un- 
dergo vaporization  while  in  the  bod}',  as  the  metal  sends  ofl'  va- 
pors at  all  temperatures  above  sixty-six  degrees. 

Daguerreotypists  used  to  keep  a  bath  of  mercury,  always 
evaporating  in  their  dark  closets,  and  were  necessarily  in  there 
a  good  deal,  where  they  were  constantly  inhaling  the  fumes; 
and  I  never  heard  of  one  being  salivated  from  that  cause,  and 
I  have  often  asked  them  the  question.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  workers  in  quick  silver  do  often  sufler,  and  die  in  a  few  years, 
from  constantly  inhaling  the  fumes;  this  is  a  slow  and  insidious 
eff"ect,  not  felt  at  first,  though  not  direct  salivation;  the  hair 
and  nails  frequently  falling  otf  in  the  advanced  stages. 

It  seems  to  arrest  nutrition,  and  produce  constiutional  waste. 
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and  exhaustion,  and  finally  death. 

Even  admitting  that  this  man  did  lose  his  life  by  the  inju- 
dicious use  of  amalgam,  ^nhich  I  do  not  believe,  does  it  argue 
that  amalgam  should  never  be  used  under  any  circumstances? 
I  have  known  many  a  life  sacrificed  by  the  use  of  mercurial 
drugs;  does  this  prevent  doctors  from  using  it  extensively?  By 
no  means.  It  should  be  a  caution  against  the  abuse  of  the  min- 
eral. 

Why  not  discard  rubber  plates  altogether,  because  "  some 
dentists"  say  rubber  always  produces  '' sore  mouths,"  when  rub- 
ber is  worn?  (which  I  do  not  believe.) 

Because  chloroform  causes  death  in  some  cases,  is  it  a  good 
reason  for  discardins^  it  altooether?  when  lives  are  often  lost 
from  the  shocks  in  formidable  surgical  operations,  and  are 
saved  by  the  use  ot  the  drug?     Certainly  not. 

The  proper  plan  is  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  good  and 
bad  eflTects  of  any  agent,  and  decide  in  accordance  with  facts 
in  the  premises. 

In  the  fall  of  1862,  I  recollect  a  very  serious  case  of  swell- 
ing of  the  throat  and  neck,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  life  of 
the  patient  was  almost  despaired  of  for  several  days,  in  con- 
sequence of  temporarily  stopping  the  right  second  molar  with 
gutta  percha,  which  was  followed  with  immediate  swelling,  so 
much  so,  that  the  mouth  could  not  be  sufficiently  opened  to 
remove  the  filling  or  tooth;  in  consequence,  the  case  had  to  be 
treated  with  tooth  and  filling  remaining  in.  Abscess  was  found 
and  was  lanced,  followed  by  a  copious  discharge  of  pus,  which 
also  broke  on  the  outside,  and  continued  to  discharge  profusely 
for  over  two  weeks,  and  subsequently  indeed  in  a  fistulous 
opening,  which  continued  several  years,  until  the  removal  of 
the  tooth. 

The  inflammation  in  this  case,  at  first,  was  erysipelas  in 
character,  accompanied  with  copious  ptyalism,  very  similar  to 
mercurialization,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  the  patient  had 
taken  mercury  any  time  very  recently  before  the  occurrence. 

The  tooth  was  not  worked  at  to  any  extent,  when  filled,  and 
any  other  kind  of  stopping  would  have  had  the  same  result, 
as  the  patient  took  a  severe  cold  just  at  that  time. 

Without  the  closest  treatment  aud  attention,  I  believe  this 
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patient  would  have  died  from  suffocation  in  consequence  of 
the  gutta  percha  filling. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  decision  of  the  doctors  and  inquis- 
itors was  a  priori  descision,  without  a  proper  knowledge  of  all 
the  facts  in  the  case.  Wh}-  was  there  an  inquest  held  at  all  in 
in  the  case,  unless  the  attending  doctors  wished  to  shirk  re- 
sponsibility, and  cast  the  bhime  on  the  unfortunate  dentist  con- 
cerned? I  again  repeat,  that  if  the  tooth  was  the  primary  seat 
o'  trouble,  the  tooth  should  at  once  have  been  removed, 
which  would,  no  doubt  in  my  rnind,  have  relieved  the  whole 
difficult^',  and  saved  the  life  of  the  man. 


Teeth  Fibrous. 

BY  JAMES   B.  WELLS,  D.   D.  S.,    IPSWICH,  MASS. 

The  theory  of  the  tubulous  structure  of  the  dentine,  ad- 
vanced two  hundred  3'ears  ago  by  Leuwenhock,  and  which, 
until  within  the  past  few  years,  has  been  the  almost  univer- 
sally accepted  one,  is,  we  hope,  soon  to  give  place  to  tlie  more 
rational  and  better  supported  theory-,  that  is,  of  a  cellular  and 
fibrous  structure. 

Retzins  finds  in  the  dentine  tubes,  radiating  from  the  pulp, 
directed  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  tooth,  each  tube 
having  three  curves.  With  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  of  300 
diameters,  he  finds  that  "  the  tubes  are  not  simple,  but  branch 
off,  giving  numerous  side  twigs,  which  subdivide  and  occup\' 
the  space  between  the  principal  tubes."  He  also  says,  "that 
the  dentinal  part  of  the  tooth  is  vascular,  and  under  certain 
circumstances  is  capable  of  being  injected  with  red  blood,  is 
now  well  established."  This  statement  is  not  correct,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  blood  to  be  forced  into  the  dentine  in  any  man- 
ner, although  the  tissues  might  absorb  the  hematine  from  the 
blood,  and  thus  give  to  the  dentine  the  appearance  of  being 
filled  with  blood.  The  absurdity  of  this  statement,  made  b}' 
Retzins,  has  onh^  been  excelled  by  the  statement  of  quite  a 
prominent  Professor  at  a  meeting  of  the  ^Massachusetts  Den- 
tal Societ}^  during  the  past  year,  who  said  that  three  blood 
globules  could  enter  a  tubule  abreast.     Now  as  a  so-called  tu- 
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bule  is  only  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a 
blood  globule  is  almost  one  three-thousandth,  or  more  than 
three  times  as  large,  the  hitch  in  this  case  will  be  readil}'  seen ; 
also,  that  a  man  may  be  well  posted  in  histology,  and  3'et  be 
sadly  deficient  in  mathematics. 

Dr.  Nasmyth  found  what  he  thought  to  be  cellular  struc- 
ture, and  that  the  cells  constituted  the  frame-work  in  which 
the  osseous  matter  is  deposited,  and  become  the  fibres  of  the 
dentine. 

Later  investigations  also  fail  to  find  any  of  the  hollow  tubes 
so  readily  seen  by  Retzins,  who  must  have  possessed  a  vivid 
imagination,  which,  although  a  good  thing  for  a  Dickens,  will 
prove  to  be  of  little  use  in  histological  investigation.  Hut 
what  is  a  tube?  According  to  Harris,  it  is  a  term  applied  in 
anatomy  to  some  parts  which  are  hollow.  Do  we  find  parts 
which  are  hollow  in  examining  a  properly  prepared  section  of 
dentine?  No.  Such  openings  can  only  be  found  after  the 
organic  substances  have  been  completely  destroj^ed.  In  this 
case  we  do  not  have  dentine,  but  only  the  earthy  remains  of  it. 
Professor  J.  H.  McQuillin,  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College, 
in  an  article  published  in  volume  7,  No.  9,  of  the  Dental  <^os- 
mos,  says :  "The  tubuli  originate  by  open  mouths,  'on  the  walls 
of  the  pulp  cavit}^,  and  proceed  in  a  slightly  wavy  and  radi- 
ated manner  through  every  portion  of  the  dentine  to  its  peri- 
pheiy,  where  they  generally  terminate,  although  in  some  in- 
stances extending  be3'ond  and  penetrating  the  enamel  or  ce- 
mentum,  in  the  latter  of  which  they  communicate  with  the 
lacunae,  through  the  canaliculi."  In  volume  13,  No.  1,  the  same 
author  says : 

"A  section  from  a  recentl}^  extracted  tooth  evidently  con- 
sists of  the  hard  dentine,  and  a  soft-solid  substance,  while  a 
section  from  a  tooth  which  has  been  removed  from  the  mouth 
a  considerable  time,  the  soft-solid  substance  drying  up,  would 
leave  the  parts  occupied  by  it  hollow  or  tubular."  But  does 
the  soft-solid  substance  dry  up  and  leave  the  parts  hollow  or 
tubular?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Within  the  past  week,  in  company 
with  several  gentlemen  of  the  Dental  profession,  I  have  exam- 
ined several  sections  of  an  incisor  tooth,  both  transverse  and 
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longitudinal,  which  can  be  proved  positively  to  have  been  ex- 
tracted five  years,  in  which  not  one  of  the  so-called  tubuli 
could  be  found. 

The  different  sections  were  first  examined  with  a  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  objective,  magnified  400  diameters,  then  with  a 
one-sixteenth  inch,  magnified  1,500  diameters.  And  lastly 
with  a  one-fiftieth,  immersion,  magnified  5  and  10,000  diame- 
tors.  Small  holes  were  drilled  through  one  transverse  section 
with  the  point  of  a  needle,  these  could  be  distinctly  seen 
under  the  microscope,  but  did  not  resemble  a  cell  in  the 
least. 

In  preparing  one  transverse  section  a  hole  was  accidentally 
ground  through  it,  which  was  plain  to  be  seen  when  placed 
under  the  microscope,  and  not  only  this,  but  one  of  the  tu- 
bules was  seen  projecting  into  this  opening  quite  prominently 
— a  projecting  hole.  Wonderful!  It  was,  however,  beyond  a 
doubt,  a  cell  with  nucleus,  as  its  appearance  plainly  indi- 
cated. 

To  Mr.  Tomes  is  given  the  honor  of  first  discovering  that  a 
number  of  fibrils  projecting  from  the  tubuli,  which  he  re- 
garded as  continuations  of  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  dental  pulp. 
Dr.  Leon  S'.  Beale  confirms  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tomes,  and 
says  that  "  the  tubuli  are  not  canals  for  the  passage  of  nutrient 
fluids,  which  transude  through  the  walls  and  are  supposed  to 
pass  along  the  walls  to  the  periphery. 

But  it  is  to  one  of  our  own  time,  Professor  George  B.  Harri- 
man,  of  the  Boston  Dental  College,  to  whom  is  due  the  honor 
of  discovering  that  fibres  radiate  from  the  pulp  cavit3%  and 
terminate  at  the  junction  of  the  enamel  and  cementum,  and 
are  made  up  of  closely  impacted  cells  with  nucleus,  around 
which  the  calcareous  salts  are  intersticialh'  deposited,  thus 
forming  the  dentine  of  the  tooth.  The  same  investigator  also 
found  minute  nerve  fibres  radiating  from  the  pulp  cavit}', 
ramifying  the  soft-solid  substance,  and  terminating  at  the 
junction  of  the  enamel  and  dentine,  which  accounts  for  the  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  almost  always  found  at  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  enamel  and  dentine.     That  is  the  most 
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sensitive  part  found  in  excavating  outside  of  the  pulp  cavit}-, 
is  a  fact  so  well  recognized  by  all  operators  that  further  com- 
ment on  this  part  is  needless. 

We  will  now  speak  briefly  of  cells  and  their  functions. 

A  cell  is  a  minute  body  in  the  tissues  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  nutrition,  growth,  developement  and  secretion. 

They  were  first  discovered  by  Professor  John  Goodsir,  and 
described  by  him,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  in  1842,  as  "the  typical  form  of  the  cell  is  spherical 
or  oval,  but  by  pressure  in  growth  may  assume  almost  every 
variety  of  shape,  and  their  walls  become  thickened  either  uni- 
formily  or  partially." 

Histology  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  cell  is  really  the  only 
morphological  element  in  which  there  is  any  manifestation  of 
life,  and  that  we  cannot  transfer  the  seat  of  action  to  any  part 
beyond  the  cell. 

We  therefore  have  in  the  structure  of  the  dentine  these  ele- 
mentary bodies,  of  which  to  build  up,  is  eminently  character- 
istic, without  the  pre-existence  of  which  no  living  forms  arise, 
and  to  which  the  continuance  and  the  maintenance  is  intim- 
ately attached. 

Let  us  then  no  longer,  in  the  face  of  such  light  as  this,  at- 
tribute to  hollow  tubes  with  hard  walls  the  function  of  build- 
ing up  and  nourishing  organized  structure  in  this  part,  when 
all  histologists  agree  that  every  other  part  of  the  body,  and 
not  only  this,  but  every  living  organized  substance,  is  formed 
and  nourished  by  the  ceil. 
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Interdental  Splint ;  With  Case  in  Practice. 

BY.   D.  B.  m'LAIX,  new  TJSBON,  OHIO. 

In  the  latter  part  of  iNIarch,  1871,  Mr.  J.  M.,  aged  50,  fell 
from  the  platform  of  a  railway  car  in  motion,  losing  his  left  arm 
above  the  elbow,  and  sn staining  very  severe  injuries  of  the 
head  and  face,  the  bones  of  the  face  between  the  eyes  and 
month  having  eight  distinct  fractures.  The  nose,  malar  bones 
and  superior  maxilla  were  found  to  be  porfectU'  loose  and  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  The  upper  edge  of  the  right  malar 
bone  w\as  fractured  near  its  articulation  with  the  superior  max- 
illa, and  the  articulation  of  the  maxilla  and  the  nasal  bone  was 
broken.  This  caused  all  the  deformity-  that  resulted  in  the 
face,  and  that  is  slight. 

These  injuries,  as  well  as  a  transverse  fracture  in  each  ramus 
of  the  inferior  maxilla,  were  skillfulh'  treated  b}'  a  surgeon  be- 
fore I  saw  the  case.  But  the  surgeon  from  some  cause  almost 
entirely  neglected  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  inferior  maxilla, 
starting  between  the  left  central  and  lateral  incisors  and  slant- 
ing toward  the  ramus  at  an  angle  of  about  fortj-'tive  degrees. 
All  the  surgeon  had  done  was  to  twist  a  silver  wire  around 
the  two  teeth  adjoining  the  fracture,  and  as  they  were  very 
loose  the  wire  of  course  came  off,  and  he  made  no  further  ef- 
fort. 

Six  weeks  after  the  accident  the  patient  was  brought  home, 
and  his  home  surgeon  called  me  in  to  file  a  notch  in  the  tooth 
to  retain  a  wire,  which,  when  I  saw  the  case,  I  refused  to  do. 
I  said  that  I  could  make  a  splint  and  adjust  it,  when  he  at 
once  told  me  to  take  the  case  as  far  as  the  mouth  was  con- 
erned. 

Bean's  method  I  consider  too  complicated  for  a  dentist  in 
ordinary  practice  to  undertake,  and  in  this  case  impractica- 
ble. 

On  examination  I  found  that  it  was  a  simple  fracture,  and  of 
such  a  nature  that  bv  grasping  the  jaw  on  each  side  and  bring- 
ing it  accurately  together  it  was  vcrj-  firm,  the  other  fractures 
having  firmly  united.  I  warmed  a  piece  of  parraflhie  and  wax, 
about  as  long  as  my  thumb  and  twice  as  thick,  having  it  ver}' 
soft. 
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Having  the  head  firmly  held  by  an  assistant,  I  introduced 
the  wax,  and  grasping  the  jaw  and  getting  it  accurately  joined, 
I  directed  him  to  bite  very  gentl3\ 

I  simi)ly  took  an  antagonizing  impression  just  as  I  would  for 
a  partial  denture.  Before  the  accident  his  superior  and  in- 
ferior incisors  were  nearly  a  half  an  inch  apart  when  the 
molars  occluded. 

I  let  him  bite  until  the  molars  almost  touched.  I  took  the 
wax  from  his  mouth  and  trimmed  it,  leaving  the  lower  surface 
Intact,  so  that  it  would  rest  on  and  embrace  the  points  of  all  the 
inferior  teeth  as  far  back  as  the  second  bicuspids,  and  the  su- 
perior teeth  from  the  cuspid  to  the  second  bicuspids  on  each 
side,  leaving  an  opening  under  the  superior  incisors  about  an 
inch  long  and  half  an  inch  wide  for  him  to  take  liquid  nour- 
ishment, which  he  could  do,  as  well  as  talk,  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  comfort  after  the  splint  was  finished  and  ai)plied. 
The  wax  I  reproduced  in  whalebone  rubber,  polished  and  placed 
it  in  the  mouth,  having  passed  a  silver  wire  around  the  cuspids 
(instead  of  the  loose  incisors)  drawing  the  parts  firmly  to- 
gether. When  all  was  in  place  and  the  jaws  drawn  firmly  into 
the  splint  by  a  modification  of  the  four-tailed  bandage,  it  was 
as  secure  and  comfortable  as  one  could  wish.  The  splint  was 
retained  only  five  days,  and  then  taken  off  without  my  knowl- 
edge, but  the  uniting  process  had  begun,  and  as  he  was  exceed- 
ingly careful,  even  to  sleeping  in  his  easy  chair  for  several 
weeks,  no  harm  w^as  done. 

The  surgeon  who  first  treated  the  case,  not  being  aware  of 
the  peculiar  antagonism  of  his  teeth,  tried,  while  the  superior 
maxilla  was  broken  up  and  free,  to  get  the  jaws  and  teeth  into 
a  natural  position  before  the  patient  knew  what  he  was  trying 
to  do. 

The  result  was  that  the  entire  low^er  part  of  the  superior 
maxilla  is  set  almost  the  width  of  the  molars  to  the  right,  making 
mastication  a  little  difficult.  When  I  took  the  case  his  gums 
had  become  spongy  from  using  liquid  food,  and  had  a  hyper- 
trophied  appearance.  The  upper  teeth,  naturally  very  short, 
were  almost    hidden.     I  ordered    friction  with  a  soft   brush 
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three  times  a  daj',  using  a  carbolic  acid  wash.     The  case  is 
now  all  right  except  the  slight  deformity  before  mentioned. 

The  gentleman  is  one  of  our  prominent  lawj-ers,  and  in  prac- 
tice. 

Reasonable  Talk  on  the  Subject  of  Filling  Teeth. 

BY    H.    SCOTT,    LANCASTER,    O. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  voted  obtrusive  for  again  offering  some 
suggestions  on  tooth  filling.  I  am  aware  that  the  subject  has 
been  talked  over  a  great  deal;  but  dentists  will  not  tire  of  it. 
It  is  a  matter  of  superior  importance,  especially  in  view  of  the 
conflictions  everywhere  met  with  as  we  hear  each  man  talking 
from  his  own  standpoint.  The  various  views  presented  by 
really  good  men  cannot  fail,  as  I  believe,  to  confuse  more  or 
less  those  just  starting  out  on  their  own  account,  as  well  as 
some  who  have  been  at  work  for  mau}^  years,  but  who  are  not 
alwaj's  satisfied,  it  may  be,  with  their  own  methods.  Thus  we 
have  estimations  in  regard  to  how  heavy  the  mallet  should  be, 
varying  from  one  to  ten  ounces;  as  also  on  the  relative  merits 
of  the  light  and  heavy  foils;  running  from  number  four  up  to 
number  one  hundred  and  sixt}',  and  even  higher  I  believe ;  as 
well  as  on  the  adaptation  of  the  smooth  or  serrated  points, 
and  soft  and  adhesive  foils,  etc.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
into  any  of  these  controversies.  I  have  nothing  to  sav  in  this 
connection  about  the  weight  or  material  of  mallets;  the  num- 
bers of  foils;  or  the  kinds  of  points  to  be  used;  assuming 
that  a  workman  will  accomplish  success  with  any  of  the  ordi- 
nar}'  methods  or  implements  in  common  use,  and  with  any  num- 
ber of  good  foil.  Before  passing  on,  however,  I  have  a  single 
suggestion  to  make,  viz:  that  those  who  are  succeeding  well 
should  shift  their  base  of  manipulations  with  caution,  and  by 
slow  movements  to  avoid  the  inevitable  blunders  always  con- 
sequent upon  taking  a  new  departure.  But  I  by  no  means  in- 
tend to  say  that  operators  are  to  neglect  to  avail  themselves 
of  valuable  suggestions  by  our  pioneers;  only  touch  them  cau- 
tiously at  first — that  is  all. 

The  lessons  in  the  above  conflicting  theories  briefly  hinted 
at  are,  that  absolute  perfection  in  this  highest  and  most  respon- 
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sible  function  of  our  profession  has  not  yet  been  attained.  But 
in  going  on  to  perfection,  how  are  we  to  proceed?  Not  merely 
by  the  continual  attempted  adoption  of  ever}^  claimed  better 
method,  at  least  not  until  such  method  has  been  wisely  philos- 
ophised, and  its  superior  claims  clearly  perceived.  The  inten- 
tions of  successful  filling  are  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view 
and  the  means  made  subservient  to  them.  First,  the  nerve 
membrane  must  not  be  exposed;  second,  the  cavity  must  be 
anchored,  and  firm  smooth  borders  secured;  and  thirdljr,  the 
metal  used  so  accurately  fitted  and  made  firm  that  no  moisture 
can  by  possibility  ever  reach  the  dentine.  This  is  all  that 
dentists  can  do;  and  it  is  enough. 

In  making  my  "  reasonable  talk,"  I  wish  to  refer  to  Profes- 
sor Wright's  paper,  published  in  The  Eegister  for  October, 
1871.  I  read  his  article  Vvith  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and 
judged  his  views  to  be  most  reasonable  and  common  sense; 
and  after  the  matter  was  referred  to  in  the  meeting  at  Colum- 
bus, on  the  7th  of  December  last,  disapprovingly  by  many  of 
the  prominent  dentists  present,  as  I  thought,  I  referred  to  it 
again,  and  have  no  reasons  for  changing  my  opinion.  I  will 
give  several  reasons  wh}^  I  think  his  logic  just,  and  his  strict- 
ures reasonable. 

If  I  understood  the  professor,  and  I  think  I  did,  unless  he 
possessed  peculiar  art  in  disguising  himself,  he  wanted  none 
but  good  work  done.  His  dissertation  seemed  to  be  about  the 
tedious,  and  expensive,  and  complicated  methods  of  doing 
the  work,  where  equal  success  could  be  reached  easier  and 
quicker.  In  much  that  he  said,  therefore,  I  agree  with  him. 
The  art  of  filling  teeth  is  capable  of  being  made  a  blessing  to 
mankind;  and  may  be  placed  also  within  the  reach  of  those  of 
even  moderate  means,  who  would  be  able  to  pay  reasonable,, 
and  still  remunerative  fees  to  the  dentist;  but  who,  by  the  rule 
of  high  prices  that  must  be  charged  for  the  more  tedious  and 
finer  manipulations  of  the  coffer-dam  system  generall}^,  and 
the  fine  jewel  polish,  would  ever  be  able  to  to  have  even  one 
tooth  filled?  If  therefore  the  practice  of  tooth-filling  should  be 
ruled  and  held  to  the  fine  work  only  (not  to  speak  of  good),  then 
the  few  alone  who  are  favored  with  ample  means  could  avail 
hem  selves  of  its  benefits.     A  dentist's  time  is  his  capital,  and 
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he  can't  work  two  to  five  hours  on  a  single  filling,  and  find  his 
own  gold,  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars.  This  is  my 
first  presentation  of  the  subject. 

But  it  may  be  asked  "would  you  suggest  different  grades  of 
work  in  quality,  to  correspond  with  the  prices  paid,  or  accord- 
ing  to  the  purse  of  the  patient?"  That  is  exactly  what  I  do 
not  mean  to  say;  and  here  the  question  will  turn  on  the  in- 
quir}^,  whether  good  gold  fillings  can  be  made  that  will  endure 
and  sare  the  teeth  permanently  for  $1.50  or  $2,00  each.  I  af- 
firm that  they  can,  in  small  and  ordinary-  cavities.  And  I  af- 
firm too  that  they  can  be  made  of  soft  foils  without  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rubber  dam,  and  by  hand  force  at  that,  though  I 
use  the  mallet  constantl}"  now,  and  never  fill  a  tooth  without  it. 
I  do  not  say  that  men  should  fill  teeth  with  gold  for  $1.50  or 
$2.00,  but  I  do  say  it  can  be  done  where  the  cavities  are  small 
and  without  complications.  But  even  the  country  practitioner 
will  be  justifiable  in  charging  higher  rates  for  large  fillings, 
according  to  the  time  and  material  required,  which  patients 
readily  understand  and  appreciate. 

Until  with  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  I  did  the  most  of  my 
filling  with  hand  force;  and  some  of  the  most  durable  work 
I  have  done  during  my  thirt^'-three  years'  practice  was  made 
in  that  way.  Two  days  ago  a  lady  called  at  my  office  with 
twelve  gold  fillings  which  she  said  I  had  made  for  her  sixteen 
years  before.  They  were  every  one  in  place  just  as  I  left  them, 
the  margins  all  perfect,  and  not  the  slightest  indication  of  de- 
ca}'  at  any  point.  Eight  of  them  were  in  the  incisors,  two  to 
each  tooth;  one  in  each  cuspid,  and  the  other  two  in  the  crown 
surfaces  of  the  first  molars,  all  of  the  upper  jaw. 

In  contrast  with  this  case  was  that  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
his  central  incisors  built  out  in  contour  two  years  ago,  and  for 
which  he  paid  $18.00.  I  found  that  the  fillings  did  not  fit  the 
margins  very  accurately  and  that  the  tooth  substance  had 
crumbled  all  around  the  gold.  One  of  the  fillings  was  dangling 
by  its  anchorage.  I  removed  the  fillings  as  the  onh^  thing  that 
could  be  done,  and  will  engraft  pivot-crowns  for  the  present. 
Now  I  ask  all  reasonable  dentists  if  these  two  incisors  were 
worth  filling  at  all.  when  first  seen,  if  they  could  not  have  been 
filled  with  soft  foil  for,  say  $3.00  each,  with  better  chanee  for 
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their  remaining  much  longer,  provided  of  course  that  the  work 
had  been  accurately  fitted  to  the  well-prepared  borders  of  the 
cavities.  What  return  did  this  man  get  for  his  $18.00,  in  the 
two  fine  pieces  of  polished  gold  he  had.  But  this  was  only 
one  of  many  similiar  cases  I  have  seen.  The  teeth,  I  under- 
stand were  necrosed  at  the  time,  they  were  filled;  but  the  crowns 
were  nearl}^  all  remaining,  and  ought  to  have  been  kept  there 
at  least  a  dozen  years  longer. 

Of  course  every  dentist  understands  that  there  are  two  prin- 
cipal causes  of  failure  in  tooth-filling;  first,  error  in  judgment 
as  to  when  and  what  is  to  be  done;  and  secondly,  imperfection 
in  doing  it.  A  j^oung  man  has  just  been  in  my  office  who  had 
an  upper  incisor  filled  four  weeks  ago.  His  face  was  frightfully 
swollen,  and  he  had  not  slept  for  a  couple  of  nights.  The 
tooth  was  loose  in  its  socket,  and  I  removed  it  at  once,  and 
upon  examination  found  that  the  nerve  membrane  had  been 
impinged  from  the  first. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  failure  I  have  observed 
to  be  the  unequal  manner  in  which  the  foils  are  consoli- 
dated; and  this,  without  skillful  care  in  conducting  the  process, 
of  filling,  will  occur  more  frequently  under  the  mallet  than 
hand  force.  If  it  be  the  aim  of  the  operator  to  drive  the  foil 
together  as  compactly  as  it  is  capable  of,  the  utmost  care  is 
necessary  from  the  first  blow  of  the  mallet  to  the  last,  and 
with  no  more  malleting  on  the  surface  than  has  been  used 
throughout  the  process,  lest  the  mass  be  contracted  in  some 
direction.  Many  errors  of  this  kind  are  constantly  commit- 
ted. I  have  seen  gold  fillings  so  firmly  built  as  to  reqiiire  a 
sharp  drill  to  penetrate  them,  while  at  the  same  time  at  one  or 
more  points  around  them  the  probe  could  be  easily  passed  down 
into  the  tooth  substance,  I  recently  asked  a  dentist  if  he  used 
the  mallet.  He  said  he  did,  but  never  till  he  had  his  cavity 
filled,  and  then  used  it  on  the  surface  only.  What  does  any 
one  think  would  be  the  condition  of  a  plug  after  the  face  of 
a  hand  filling  had  been  malleted?  And  this  man  had  been 
operating  one-fifth  part  of  a  century,  at  least. 

All  honor  is  due  to  the  pioneers  of  our  profession  for  their 
untiring  labors  to  perfect  tooth  filling,  and  I  shall  always  be 
among  the  first  to  accord  it  to  them.     There  is  nothing  in  my 
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remarks  that  is  to  be  tortured  into  objections  to  the  rubber  dam, 
or  the  mallet,  or  the  protracted  labor  of  putting  on  fine  fin- 
ishes; on  the  contrary  I  ara  the  advocate  of  everything  that 
tends  to  exalt  and  make  honorable  the  dental  art.  The  ques- 
tion I  present  is,  shall  all  dentists  be  turned  into  fine  jewelry 
■workers,  expending  time  and  labor  that  cannot  be  compen- 
sated but  by  the  payment  of  high  fees — fees  altogether  too 
high  to  be  paid  by  any  besides  those  of  ample  means  and 
large  incomes.  Suppose  a  person  in  moderate  circumstances 
has  his  teeth  filled  with  tin  or  amalgam  at  about  from  one  to 
two  dollars  a  cavity,  or  gold  at  from  one  aud  a  half  to 
two  dollars  a  cavity  for  ordinary  sized  cavities;  and  sup- 
pose the  work  to  be  so  well  done  in  ever}*  respect  that  decay 
is  entirely  arrested,  and  that  the  fillings  remain  intact,  thus 
saving  the  teeth  and  making- them  permanently  useful^  I  ask 
has  not  the  ends  of  tooth  filling  been  consumated?  And 
what  more  is  required?  But  if  a  very  nice  operation  be  made, 
and  some  of  the  essential  requirements  of  good  and  successful 
work  be  overlooked,  and  yet  a  high  price  has  been  paid  for 
such  fine  work,  whpt  advantage  has  there  been  secured?  One 
man's  fancy  and  purse  may  determine  him  to  pay  fifteen  dol- 
lars for  a  fine  pair  of  sewed  French  calf  boots,  while  another 
can  spare  but  six  dollars  for  a  pair  of  substantial  kip  that  will 
wear  longer  than  three  pair  of  the  former.  Which  would  be- 
the  most  judicious  expenditure  of  money?  And  tooth  filling- 
is  capable  of  being  put  upon  the  same  footing..  Or  would  nny 
one  say  that  no  man  sliould  furnish  other  than  the  finest  qual- 
ity of  boots,  and  that  men  should  not  be  adjudged  worthy  of 
putting  them  on  until  they  were  able  to  plank  down  the  fifteen 
dollars?  Are  the  functions  of  boot-makers  and  dentists  to  be 
restricted  to*  fine  and  fancy  work  by  law  or  the  rule  of  soci- 
ety, in  order  that  boot-making  andjdentistiy  shall  acquire 
the  reputation  of  fine  arts,  at  the  expense,  it  may  be,  of  utility? 
I  shall  insist  that  dentists  are  morally  bound  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  tooth-filling  to  all  classes,  by  placing  tlieir  charges 
within  the  reach  of  the  workingman  and  the  sewing  girl,  but 
never  at  the  expense  of  good,  and  durable,  and  successful  work. 
Be3'ond  this  let  those  who  wish  crowns  built  of  gold,  or  large 
contour  fillings,  with  exquisite  finish,  aiKl  where  meana  are 
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ample,  avail  themselves  of  such  fme  and  high-priced  work;  it 
is  all  right  and  well,  and  let  dentists  whose  fancy  runs  in  that 
line  do  the  work,  and  select  their  cases  if  they  are  better 
pleased  in  that  way.  But  the  poor  and  moderate  in  circum- 
stances must  not  be  cut  off  by  a  rate  of  charges  altogether 
bej^ond  their  possibilities,  because  dentists  are  held  to  a  code 
that  confers  the  honors  only  on  fine  work  and  high  fees.  It  is 
as  if  the  physicians  of  a  city  or  community  bind  themselves 
in  a  society  to  charge  ten  dollars,  and  no  less,  for  an  accouch- 
ment,  with  no  consideration  at  all  as  to  the  ability  of  people  to 
pay  equally.  None  can  fail  to  see  what  the  consequences  of 
such  a  rule  would  be ;  either  the  poor  must  do  without  the  ac- 
couc7ieui\  or  get  his  services  and  never  pay  for  them.  There 
are  those  who  could  pay  two  or  three  dollars,  but  who  could 
not  pay  ten. 

If  all  the  requirements  of  tooth-filling  have  been  met,  want- 
ing only  the  surface  polish,  that 'may  be  omitted  with  no  det- 
riment at  ail,  finishing  simpl}^  with  the  file  and  burnisher,  es- 
pecially on  all  crown  surfaces.  I  have  passed  thousands  of 
such  off  as  the  mallet  left  them,  barely  cutting  the  metal  to  a 
smooth  level  with  the  enamel.  And  I  have  filled  many  hun- 
dreds of  cavities  in  the  wet,  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  that 
are  as  good  to-day  as  any  of  the  wants  of  successful  tooth-fill- 
ing require  them  to  be.  For  wet  work  I  want  tough,  soft  foils, 
which  I  manipulate  with  the  fingers  into  pellets  and  blocks 
corresponding  with  the  size  of  the  cavity  to  be  filled;  and 
after  heating  them  in  the  flame,  mallet  them  in  as  large  pellets 
as  can  be  started  through  the  aperture.  Of  course  I  never 
attempt  this  method  in  any  other  than  round  cavities  well-an- 
chored With  tinfoil  I  want  dry  cavities,  deeming  it  far  more 
important  than  with  gold,  where  the  wedging  process  is  to  be 
relied  upon.  But  I  never  work  in  the  wet  when  I  can  have  the 
dry  without  the  dam,  which  is  easier  in  most  mouths  than 
many  have  been  led  to  believe.  When  adhesive  building  up 
of  gold  is  required,  we  can  not  proceed  without  the  coffer  dam, 
in  cases  requiring  much  time,  and  should  never  make  ihe  at- 
temi^t.     In  making  amalgam  fillings  I  ob>serve  the  same  care 
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ill  preparing  cavities  that  is  required  for  foils,  and  then  de- 
pend for  success  on  a  great  deal  of  firm  packing,  especially 
during  the  process  of  setting. 

Thus  have  I  tried  to  talk  reasonably  about  tooth-plugging, 
and  to  simplify  and  put  it  on  a  rational  basis.  I  hope  I  will 
be  understood,  and  not  misunderstood. 


"  Unnecessary  and  Unkind." 

BY    W.    E.    DRISCOLL. 

In  the  Register  for  March  is  a  letter  from  the  Secretar}-  of 
the  Kansas  State  Dental  Societ}^  in  which  he  ssljs  my  judg- 
ment of  his  society,  in  a  communication  to  the  Register  of 
December  last,  he  thinks,  is  unkind  and  unnecessary. 

In  that  communication  I  said:  "We  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  desiring  to  cast  discredit  upon  them  because  of  not 
having  our  advantages,  etc."  Thus  disclaiming  an}^  unkind 
motive  at  the  time  of  writing;  and  supposed  all  would  so 
understand  it.  And  I  hope  the  Secretaiy  will  give  me  credit 
for  candor  in  this  statement  now  that  his  attention  is  called  to 
it. 

He  speaks  of  the  meeting  being  in  November.  The  report 
says  September  in  several  places.  He  should  be  more  exact. 
Carelessness  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  misunderstanding 
and  controversy  upon  all  questions. 

In  my  former  communication  I  never  so  much  as  thought 
of  criticising  the  manner  in  which  the  Secretary  did  his  task. 
But  now  I  will  risk  the  declaration,  that  crowding  these  re- 
ports of  societ}'  meetings,  with  matter  tliat  is  of  no  possible  ben- 
efit or  interest  to  the  profession,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in 
each  member's  name,  is  an  imposition  upon  readers  and  pub- 
lishers, and  a  discredit  to  the  profession. 

No  one  should  desire  to  see  his  name  figure  in  the  reports 
witliout  it  is  connected  with  something  creditable  to  him. 

The  Secretaiy  says  my  judgment  of  the  Kansas  societ}-  was 
unnecessary. 

I  really  left  every  one  to  judge  for  himself,  and  refrained 
from  all  quotations,  so  that  all  would  compare  the  reports  for 
themselves. 
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1  used  the  report  of  a  new  society  and  an  old  one  to  show 
the  difference  a  few  years  of  association  would  make  in  the 
advancement  of  the  profession  in  modes  of  practice. 

If  there  is  no  difference  apparent — if  those  who  have  here 
tofore  had  the  advantages  of  associations  have  advanced  no 
further  than  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  them,  why 
go  to  the  expense  of  organizing  societies  at  all?  And  when 
I  spoke  of  our  Kansas  brethren  not  having  our  advantages,  it 
is  plain  enough  that  I  was  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  past 
association. 

But  this  writer  thinks  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said.  And  if 
I  am  "  acquainted  with  the  educational  facilities  that  Kansas 
affords,"  etc.,  I  "can  not  mean  advantages."  Yes  I  can,  the 
advantages  of  past  association,  as  I  said  before. 

He  says:  "It  certainly  would  have  been  better  to  give  the 
extracts  and  comparisons  in  his  paper."  I  did  not  deem  it 
necessary,  but  in  deference  to  his  judgment  I  will  give  one  ex- 
tract from  each  report.  First  from  the  Kajisas  report;  sub- 
ject: Alveolar  abscess. 

"Dr.  Patterson,  *  *  *  cleaned  out  the  cavity  and  roots 
thoroughl}^  filled  the  crown  cavit3^  and  major  part  of  the  pulp 
cavit}^  leaving  the  nerve  cavity  and  lower  part  of  the  pulp 
chamber  vacant;  and  after  completing,  made  an  opening  with 
a  small  drill  under  the  edge  of  the  gum  into  the  unfilled  por- 
tion of  the  pulp  cavity,  affording  a  passage  for  any  matter  that 
would  accumulate,"  etc.,  etc. 

Compare  the  above  with  the  following  from  the  Lake  Erie 
report:  subject;  the  same,  alveolar  abscess. 

"Dr.  McDonneld  has  been  treating  abscess  for  six  years 
and  is  confident  that  he  has  cured  ninety-nine  in  one  hun- 
dred cases  in  the  superior  maxilla.  In  the  inferior  maxilla 
he  is  not  so  successful.  Injects  an  escharotic,  usually  creo 
sote,  through  the  pulp  canal,"  etc.,  etc. 

Which  method  would  a  dentist  choose  if  his  own  mouth 
was  to  be  treated?"  But  it  is  idle  to  reprint  the  two  reports. 
The}'  are  already  accessible,  and  speak  for  themselves,  and 
much  fairer  than  quotations  can.  To  conclude,  nothing  but 
an  entire  misconstruction  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  my  com- 
munication will  give  the  least  ground  for  this  gentleman's. 
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complaint.  Having  spent  over  ten  years  "  Bej'ond  the  Mis- 
sissippi" I  do  not  regard  Kansas  as  ''outside,"  and  shall  al- 
low no  one  to  exceed  me  in  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  the 
profession  there,  now  that  they  have  organized  for  it. 

^ 

Nitrous  Oxide. 

Mrs.  Annie  O'Shaughness}',  of  New  York  City,  was  killed 
on  the  20th  ult.,  b}^  inhaling  Nitrons  Oxide  Gas,  taken  to 
make  the  extraction  of  some  taeth  painless.  Mrs.  O'Shangh- 
nessy  was  regarded  as  ordinarily  healthy — age  35  3'ears. 

Death  from  the  use  of  anaesthetics  in  dental  practice,  is 
becoming  a  common  occurrence,  and  why  people  will  persist 
in  their  use  at  the  risk  of  life,  is  to  us  the  greatest  of  myster- 
ies. 

The  indiscriminate  and  reckless  manner  in  which  nitrous 
oxide  or  laughing  gas  is  used,  makes  it  the  more  surprising 
that  the  deaihs  are  not  more  frequent,  for  the  fact  that  its  ad- 
ministration is  attended  with  great  risk  to  life,  is  not  only 
substantiated  by  the  death  of  ^Irs.  O'Shaughnessy,  and  num- 
erous other  cases  reported,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  highest 
medical  authorit}^  of  the  land,  that  the  use  of  chloroform, 
ether  nitrous  oxide,  and  all  general  anaesthetics  is  attended 
with  a  certain  degree  of  mortalit}'. 

There  are  many  conditions  in  which  nitrous  oxide  is  con- 
tra-indicated, among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  derangement 
of  the  heart,  a  predisposition  to  congestion,  or  inflammation 
of  the  biain,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  etc. 

If  it  were  possible  to  determine  when  these  conditions  ex- 
ist in  every  case,  than  by  careful  diagnosis  and  necessary 
care,  much  of  the  danger  might  be  averted,  but  unfortunately 
it  is  a  physiological  fact  that  there  are  certain  conditions  in 
which  the  administration  of  anaesthetics  is  inadmissible,  and 
that  are  positively  impossible  to  determine.  Chloroform  de- 
presses the  nervous  system,  and  consequently  vital  action  is 
reduced  below  its  normal  standard.  Nitrous  oxide,  on  the 
other  hand,  stimulates  and  elevates  the  nervous  system,  and 
carries  vital  action  above  its  normal  standard.  The  result  of 
either  may  be  the  same,  and  the  danger,  we  think,  may  be 
equally  balanced.     If  tb.ere  be  a  diflcreiicc,  carelessness,  reck- 
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lessness,  and  ignorance  in  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  will  out- 
weigli  all  its  "life  supporting  claim,"  and  the  speedy  recov- 
ery from  its  affects,  or  any  other  advantage  it  may  claim  over 
chloroform.  Hundreds  who  use  nitrous  oxide  with  impunit}-, 
would  not  under  any  consideration,  dare  to  tamper  with  chlor- 
oform. 

We  desire  to  be  understood  as  objecting  to  general  an:^2s- 
thetics  only  in  minor  operations,  such  as  occasion  only  mo- 
mentar\"  pain,  and  not  objecting  where  the  cases  are  capital 
in  character.  Let  us  examine  ourselves  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly", and  if  we  are  determined  to  use  an  anaesthetic  for  the 
purpose  of  alleviating  pain  incident  to  a  simple  operation  in 
dental  surgeiy,  let  us  be  sure  before  incurring  such  risk,  that 
we  are  in  proper  physical  condition,  and  that  the  operators 
are  sufficiently  competent  and  skillful.  H. 

The  Vehicle  fop  Chloral. 

The  effect  of  chloral  is  modified  by  the  vehicle  in  which  it 
is  administered.  If  given  in  syrup,  it  is  absorbed  slowly,  and 
its  effects  are  more  prolonged.  This  is,  consequently,  the 
best  form  of  vehicle  when  it  is  wished  to  procure  a  night's 
sleep.  If  given  in  a  thinner  vehicle,  as  camphor  water  or 
simple  water,  it  shows  its  affects  far  more  rapidl}^  and  ihey 
pass  off  in  a  shorter  time.  So  rapidly  may  chloral  be  decom 
posed  in  the  blood,  that  the  chloroform  is  let  free  with  too 
great  rapidity  for  safety. —  Virginia  CUniGcil  BeGonh 
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Kansas  City,  Mo.,         } 

April  17,  1872.     ( 

Dr.  Taft,  Z)e«r  Sir:  I  have  heard  of  a  family  in  which 
three  old  maids,  sisters,  had  one  set  of  "  store  teeth"  between 
them,  wearing  them  alternately.  And  I  actnally  knew  of  a 
cobbler  who  filled  two  adjoining  proximal  cavities  with  the 
same  piece  of  amalgam  for  both.  That  is  what  I  should  call  a 
double  header. 

Many  incidents  in  the  above  strain  are  reported, — true  and 
fabricated.    However,  I  have  a  bona  fide  case  to  report: 

In  Februar}'  last,  a  German  brought  his  wife  to  m\-  office. 
She  took  the  chair,  saying  that  her  teeth  did  not  fit  "anj'more 
already."  I  saw  the  plate  was  a  tcmporarj'  one — or  at  least  it 
mounted  plain  teeth,  and  the  gum  was  at  quite  a  distance — re- 
ceded. I  wished  to  remove  the  plate,  but  she  brought  me  up  with 
a  sharp  "  no !  that  set  of  teeth  was  t^  sta}"  in  always.  The  den- 
tist who  put  them  in  said  she  must  never  take  them  outy  How 
long,  dear  reader,  do  jow  suppose  she  had  worn  that  plate 
clasped  fast  in  her  mouth?  In  the  name  of  all  the  glue  fac- 
tories on  earth — hold  ^our  nose!    JS'ine  Tears. 

The  plate  was  of  gold,  and  the  teeth  soldered  on.  It  was 
clasped  to  the  left  superior  canine  firmly*,  and  to  one  of  the 
right  superior  molars!  All  the  intervening  teeth  were  artifi- 
cial. I  wanted  to  extract  the  teeth  and  plate  too,  with  the 
privilege  of  keeping  them,  just  in  the  condition  surrounding 
them  in  the  mouth,  but  I  could  not  persuade  the  woman  to  al" 
low  it  to  be  done  just  then. 

I  am  waiting  for  that  patient  still,  and  shall  do  the  extract- 
ing, and  construct  a  plate  free  of  charge,  rather  than  miss 
getting  possession  of  that  plate,  to  start  a  museum. 

There  is  no  valuable  information  in  this  communication,  but 
I  wish  the  gentlemen  of  the  profession  to  know  to  what  ex- 
tremes of  dirt  and  uastiness  some  practitioners  will  pass. 

Without  giving  his  name — that  dentist  enjoA'ed  a  large  prac- 
tice in  Jacksonville,  111.  Truly  Yours, 

Junius  E.  Ckavens. 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y.         ) 
April  10,  1872.     [ 

Dr.  Taft:  On  page  118  of  the  March  number,  of  the  Regis- 
ter, I  have  just  been  reading  an  article  on  "Neuralgia,"  by 
N.  E.  Wallace,  M.  D. 

B}'  the  title  affixed,  I  conclude  his  claim  is  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine. If  that  is  so,  I  think  it  a  mistake  that  he  writes 
for  a  Dental  journal.  It  is  no  uncommon  event  that  members 
of  the  medical  profession  often  do  both  things,  mentioned  .in 
the  article,  ^.  e.  utterly  fail  to  diagnose  the  case,  and  make  the 
egregious  blunder  of  extracting  teeth  without  a  squirm. 

I  do  not  think  it  strange  that  Doctors  of  Medicine  make 
i\\Q^Q  frequent  and  painful  mistakes.  The}^  do  not  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  Dental  field  to  anj'  extent,  (as  a  rule) 
and,  I  am  afraid,  that  he  who  show^s  such  ignorance,  and 
steps  out  so  carelessly  into  the  dental  field  would  not  be  the 
trusty  one  in  his  own  domain.  If  this  Wallace  is  a  so-called 
dentist,  let  me  say,  while  he  deprecates  the  noble  profession 
from  winch  he  received  his  M,  D.,  he  also  belittles  another, 
also  noble,  hy  degrading  it  to  tooth  howling. 

Now,  I  am  thisbiother's  dear  friend,  if  he  is  in  earnest  for 
the  liviiig  truth.  If  not,  I  can  only  pity.  I  can  tell  him  a  better 
way  than  that  in  which  he  is  traveling. 

Such  cases  as  he  has  instanced  (as  a  rule)  can  be  dealt  with 
more  intelligently. 

You  were  able  to  diagnose  the  case  of  Widow  M.  B.  Now, 
if  3-0U  had  adopted  the  curative  treatment,  by  the  use  of  the 
science  you  should  have,  (judging  from  your  title)  you  might 
have  hoped  for  success.  If  medical  science  does  not  afford  a 
sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  to  meet  such  cases,  then  dental 
science  does.  And  I  am  ready  and  eager  to  prove  it,  not  only 
by  our  practice,  but  by  that  of  many  others. 

What  an  appeal  to  an  earnest  writer  on  dental  education? 
"Who  is  sufficientfor  these  things?' 

Brother  Wallace,  I  may  be  humble,  but  I  am  earnest.  If  you 
are  for  lighty  I  ara  still  with  you  to  the  brink,  and  no  fee. 

George  A.  Mills. 
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Minutes  of  the  28th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Dental  Society,  Beginning  Wednesday,  March  6th,  1872. 

WEDNESDAY,  A.  M. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  b}'  the  President,  and 
opened  by  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  Pra^'crb}'  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeffreys,  of  Cincinnati,  after  which 
the  roll  was  called,  and  a  committee  apointed  to  correct  the 
roll,  consisting  of  Drs.  C.  R.  Taft,  C.  M.  Wright  and  B.  D. 
Wheeler. 

Minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
The  Executive  Committee  handed  in  their  report,  and,  on  mo- 
tion, a  regular  reporter  was  engaged  to  take  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting.  Neither  the  Committee  on  Ethics  or  Appliances 
made  an}^  report.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Taft,  the  time  f  )r  meet- 
ings was  adopted:  Morning,  from  9  till  12;  Afternoon,  2  till 
5^;  Evening,  7^  till  10. 

The  Committee  on  membership  proposed  the  following 
names:  W.  G.  Cummins,  Sturgis,  Mich.;  J.  R.  Cla3'ton,  J.  A. 
Rowse}',  Toledo;  W.  J.  Cooley,  of  Athens,  O. ;  Frank  A.  Hunter, 
of  Cincinnati;  S.  E.  Harryman,  of  Lawrenceburgh.  A  Com- 
mittee of  three,  composed  of  Drs.  Taft,  Morgan  and  McKel- 
lops,  was  appointed  to  prepare  letters  of  recognition  for  Prof. 
C.  M.  Wright,  who  goes  to  Switzerland;  Dr.  N.  Williams, 
who  goes  to  Itah';  and  Dr.  D.  Phillips,  who  goes  to  South 
America. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Williams  and  Harryman  were  appointed  to 
codify  the  constitution  and  By-Laws  for  read}-  reference  and 
report  at  the  present  meeting. 

Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Societ3'met  at  2  o'clock.  Minutes  read  and  approved.  Dr. 
J.  G.  Cameron,  Treasurer,  made  his  report  for  two  years.  Drs. 
Keely  and  Taylor  were  appointed  to  audit  the  report. 
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The  Pres.,  Dr.  H.  A.  Smith,  delivered  an  address  on  Dental 
Legislation,  and  was  requested  by  the  Society  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  publishing  committee. 

The  Subject  for  discussion:  "What  are  the  legitimate  re- 
quirements and  expectations  of  the  dentist,  in  view  of  the 
necessities  that  exist,  and  the  advantages  available?" — was  in- 
troduced and  discussed  by  Drs.  Taft,  McColIum,  Watt,  Mor- 
gan, Rawls,  Wright^  McKellops  and  Rosson. 

Dr.  McCuUom's  paper  was  requested  for  the  publishing 
committee. 

Adjourned. 

THURSDAY,  A,   M. 

Society  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock.  Minutes  read  and  ap- 
proved. Committee  on  codif3'ing  the  constitution  reported. 
Report  accepted  and  committee  discharged. 

Report  of  committee  on  revising  roll  read  by  Dr.  C.  R. 
Taft.  Dr.  McKellops  proposed  that  the  same  committee  be 
instructed  to  prepare  a  circular  notifying  delinquents  of 
the  resolution  passed  in  regard  to  the  roll,  which  was  so  or- 
dered. 

The  next  subject  in  order  was — '^What  arc  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  complete  fulfillment  of  professional  responsi- 
bility, and  how  are  they  to  be  overcome?" — discussed  b}^  Drs. 
Morgan,  Taft,  McCullum,  H.  R.  Smith,  J.  Taylor,  Horton  and- 
Osmond. 

Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION, 

Afternoon  was  devoted  to  Dr.  Corydon  Palmer^s  demonstra- 
tions. 
Adjourned. 

FRIDAY,  A.  m. 

Society  met  at  9  o''clock.  Miscellaneous  business  in  order. 
Committee  on  membership  reported  the  following  names:  Drs. 
A.  F.  Emminger,  J.  T,  Dennis,  D,  C,  May,  D.  Gale  French,  W. 
F.  Harbaugh,  J.  B.  Welch,  D.  W.  Clancy,  J.  H.  Warner;  all  of 
whom  were  elected. 

Mrs.  Marie  Grubert,  of  Berlin,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
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Society;  her  name  was  also  referred  to  the  committee  appointed 
yesterda}'  foi*  a  letter  of  recognition  and  compliment  from  the 
Societ}'. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of  $25  00  be  given  to  Dr. 
Cor3xlon  Palmer,  as  a  slight  token  of  appreciation  of  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  S  ociet3\ 

The  following  bills  were  read  and  accepted:  Miss.  Val. 
Dent  Society — To  J.  Tatt,  for  issuing  notices  of  meeting,  $5  50; 
Miss.  Val.  Dent.  Society — For  reporting  discussions,  $35  00; 
Missv  VaK  Dent.  Societ}' — For  care  of  rooms,  $7  00. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Morrell,  New  Albany,  Ind.,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  second  subject  of  discussion,  viz:  "What  are 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  complete  fulfillment  of  profes- 
sional responsibilit3%  and  how  are  they  to  be  overcome?"  Re- 
ferred to  publishing  committee. 

The  4th  and  5th  topics,  viz :  "  What  is  the  present  status  of 
the  profession  in  ability  to  protect,  rescue  and  save  the  natu- 
ral teeth?"  and  ,*  What  are  the  means  requisite  for  securing  the 
largest  measure  of  success  in  the  preservation  of  the  teeth?" — 
were  discussed  by  Drs.  Osmond^  Morgan,  Taft,  Watt,  McClel- 
land, jMcCuUum,  Keel}^,  Knapp,  Horton  and  Baxter. 

The  election  of  ofticers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as 
follows:  Dr.  Rehwinkel,  Pres. ;  Dr.  Marie  Grubert,  VicePres. ; 
Dr.  Frank  A.  Hunter,  Rec.  Sec;  Dr.  Will  Taft,  Cor.  Sec;  Dr. 
J.  G.  Cameron,  Treas. 

Dr.  Cor3'don  Palmer  was  elected  a   member  of  the  Society. 

The  exhibition  of  Appliances  was  announced  to  take  place 
at  two  o'clock,  and  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  24- 
o'clock. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Society  called  to  order  by  the  Pres.  Minutes  read  and  ap- 
proved. Dr.  McClelland,  of  Louisville,  was  requested  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting  in  regard  to  Rose  Pearl. 

The  President  elect  was  conducted  to  the  chair  and  made  a 
few  remarks.  Dr.  ]Marie  Grubert  expressed  thanks  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  her  b}'  the  election.  Dr.  Watt  otfered  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  appliances,  which  was  accepted  and 
2'«efeiTed  to  the  publishing  committee. 
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A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Dr.  Baxter  for  the  Valuable 
device  of  his  magnifying  lens;  and  to  Dr.  Watt  for  his  improved 
drill. 

The  following  delegates  were  elected  to  represent  the  Society 
in  the  American  Dental  Association:  Drs.  Eowsey,  Toledo; 
J.  F.  Dennis,  Washington,  O. ;  R.  S.  Evans,  Toledo;  E.  C* 
Sloan,  Ironton,  O. ;  A.  F.  Emminger,  Columbus;  E.Osmond, 
Cincinnati;  J.  H.Warner,  Cincinnati;  J.  W.  Baxter,  Vevay. 
Ind.;  J.  A.  Stipp,  Sydney;  D.  W.  Clancej^,  Cincinnati;  and  Mrs. 
Marie  Grubert,  Berlin. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Isaac  Jvnapp,  of  Ft.  Wayne,  was  proposed 
for  membership,  and  he  was  elected  by  acclamation. 

The  next  subject:  "  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  pro- 
fession in  ability  to  supplement  the  loss  of  the  natural  teeth, 
and  the  defects  occasioned  thereby;  and  what  are  the  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  higher  attainments  in  this  direction?" — • 
was  discussed  by  Drs.  Palmer,  Taft,  Hunter,  Osmond,  Wright, 
Horton  and  H.  A»  Smith. 

Dr.  Palmer  was  requested  to  explain  his  mode  of  articula- 
ting artificial  teeth,  but,  before  concluding,  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment arrived,  and  the  balance  of  the  lecture  was  postponed 
until  the  Evening  Session. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Pres.  Rehwinkel  at"  8 
o'clock.     The  following  committees  were  appointed: 

Executive  Committee. — H.  A.  Smith,  Cincinnati;  W.  P, 
Horton,  Cleveland;  Isaac  Knapp,  Ft.  Wayne. 

On  Publication— J.  Taft,  Cincinnati;  H.  R.  Smith,  Cincin- 
nati; G.  W.  Keely,  Oxford. 

On  Membership — P.  G*  C.  Hunt,  Indianapolis ;  D.  W.  Clancey, 
Cincinnati ;  W.  F.  Morrell,  New  Albany. 

On  Ethics— W,  H.  Morgan,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  E.  C.  Sloan, 
Ironton,  O. 

On  Appliances — Merit  Wells ;  R.  A.  Mollyeaux ;  Corydou 
Palmer. 

Dr.  Palmer  concluded  his  lecture  on  articulating  artificial 
teeth. 
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The  following  was  offered  by  Dr.  Rehwinkel: 

Eesolved^  That  the  delegates  of  this  Society  be  in- 
structed to  urge  upon  the  American  Dental  Association  to 
memoralize  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  setting  forth 
the  necessity  of  appointing  competent  Dental  Surgeons  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

Carried. 

The  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  offered  by 
Dr.  Clance}-: 

Whereas,  The  knowledge  and  means  that  our  special  de- 
partment of  Surgery  obliges  us  at  the  present  time  to  arrest 
the  ravages  of  diseases  of  the  teeth,  and  preserve  them  to  use- 
fulness, and,  inasmuch  as  the  practice  is  still  not  uncommon 
witliin  the  pale  of  our  profession  to  sacrifice  the  work  of  the 
Creator  to  that  of  the  artizan; 

liesoJved,  That  this  Association  regard  it  as  criminal  and 
unprofessional  to  remove  any  of  these  important  organs,  under 
any  circumstances  whatever,  that  by  the  skill  of  the  Dental 
Surgeon,  there  is  a  probability  of  saving  it  to  the  use  and  com- 
fort of  its  possessor. 

liewlved,  That  we  have  no  right  to  yield  to  the  patient,  in 
his  or  lier  weakness  for  false  teeth,  and  hold  in  contempt  any 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  Dentistry  who  would  discourage  his 
patient  in  having  teeth  treated  if  they  are  at  all  amenable  to 
treatment,  with  the  pretense  that  artificial  teeth  to  him 
are  inevitable,  and  that  he  might  as  well  have  them  first  as 
last. 

On  motion  these  were  indefinately  postponed. 

On  motion  adjourned  till  next  annual  meeting. 

Frank  A.  Hunter,  Rec.  Sec'y. 
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Mississippi  Valley  Dental  Association. 

The  late  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valle}^  Association,  was 
in  many  respects,  the  most  pleasant  and  successful  since  its 
organization. 

The  subjects  proposed  for  discussion  were  such  as  to  do 
credit  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members,  and  exite  in  them  generally  an  earnest 
activity  in  their  consideration,  seldom  manifest  on  former  oc- 
casions, and  the  quiet,  decorous  attention  of  the  "  lay  mem- 
bers" who  generally  attended  to  the  business  in  hand,  instead 
of  whispering  in  knots  of  two  or  three,  was  a  marked  im- 
provement on  former  occasions. 

The  discussions  on  former  occasions  have  largely  contri- 
buted to  bring  about  a  stage  in  the  department  of  Operative 
Dentistry,  so  far  advanced  toward  perfection,  that  it  is  now  no 
very  astonishing  feat  to  fill  cavities  of  decay,  so  well  that  the 
teeth  thus  filled,  will  last  longer  than  teeth  in  the  same  mouth 
that  were  free  from  deca}^  when  the  fillings  were  put  in,  or 
where  new  cavities  are  formed  in  the  same  tooth,  that  will  oc- 
casion its  loss,  while  the  cavity  that  was  filled  remains  un- 
changed. The  loss  of  such  teeth  is  of  course  found  m  the 
skirts,  or  on  the  hands  of  the  patient,  and  not  of  the  dentist; 
in  a  word  there  are  hundreds  of  dentists  all  through  the  coun- 
try who  make  it  a  common  every  day  business,  to  fill  decayed 
teeth  in  such  a  manner  that  the  filling  is  more  durable  than 
the  tooth  in  which  it  is  placed.  This  would  naturally  sug- 
gest the  necessity  of  looking  for  means  and  methods  of  im- 
parting a  better  constitution  to  the  dental  organs,  thus  to  se- 
cure a  more  reliable  foundation  on  which  to  build  those  shin- 
ing structures,  that  so  many  delight  to  rear  on  a  basis  of  car- 
ious teeth.  To  me  it  appears  to  be  quite  in  order  that  the 
profession  should  make  an  advance  step  in  this  direction,  and 
toward  the  cultivation  of  a  higher  field  of  conservative  dent- 
istry. 

In  the  department  of  dental  appliances,  the  number  pre- 
sented was  not  large.  Dr.  Carpenter's  pneumatic  engine,  im- 
proved to  the  last  degree  of  artistic  beauty  and  mechanical 
excellence,  constitutes  an  admirable  adjunct  to  a  complete 
dental  operating  room.  Its  complexity  however  is  such  as  to 
render  it  worthless  in  the  hands  of  one  of  slovenly  habits  and 
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unskilled  in  mechanical  appliances,  but  for  the  fact  that  its 
neatness  and  accuracy  of  arrangement  and  adjustment,  and 
the  fidelity  and  sfeill  manifested  throughout  all  the  details  of  its 
arrangement  and  construction,  is  such  as  t?>  furnish  a  strong 
guarantee  against  any  liability  to  derangements 

The  appliance  presented  by  Dr.^  Baxter,  is  one  of  the  neat- 
est "tricks"  for  concentrating  the  optical  perspicacitj-,  or 
directing  a  ray  of  concentrated  light  on  a  given  point.  For 
simplicity  of  construction  and  convenience  of  application,  it 
has  no  superior^  but  it  needs  no  commendation  \  '-'it  S'i>eaks  for 
itself.'^ 

There  is  one  thought  connected  with  this  matter  of  con- 
centration, that  claims  a  passing  notice,  viz:  the  concentra- 
tion of  a  purpose,  the  will,  the  soul,  on  the  accomplishment  of 
a  specified  object. 

Every  one  present  was  charmed  with  the  beautiful  repre- 
sentations submitted  by  Dr.  C.  Palmer, 

The  secret  of  Dr,  Palmer's  marvellous  success,  is  compre- 
hended in  his  power  of  concentrating  his  attention  on  a  given 
point,  and  concentrating  his  effort  on  the  accomplishment  of 
a  given  purpose. 

The  Dr.  is  not  a  brilliant  man  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  and  his  startling  achievements  are  but  the  result 
of  patient  plodding  effort,  of  indomitable  and  untiring  indus- 
try, whether  he  possesses  this  faculty  as  a  free  gift  from  dame 
nature,  or  whether  he  holds  his  power  of  self-control,  as  an 
acquisition,  won  by  the  same  direct  and  determined  effort,  it 
is  plain  that  his  beautiful  productions  had  their  origin  in  this- 
peculiar  mental  attribute. 

There  are  members  in  the  professson  who  possess  a  hetero- 
genous jumble  of  fragmentary  facts  and  ideas  in  ample  pro- 
fusion, gi eater  in  the  aggregate  than  Dr,  Palmer  can  justly 
claim,  and  who  are  still  utterly  inefficient,  from  a  lack  of 
self-control,  of  steady  and  well-directed  effort. 

If  some  teacher  should  arise  in  our  midst,  who  co«ld  en- 
lighten and  inspire  the  public  mind  in  this  direction,  he  might 
thus  confer  untold  benefits  on  us  one  and  all,  Mc, 
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Second  Distnct  Dental  Society  of  New  York. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Brooklyn, 
on  Tuesday,  April  9th,  1872. 

After  some  miscellaneous  business  had  been  transacted,  the 
election  of  officers  was  held  with  the  following  result : 

President,  Dr.  O.  E.  Hill,  of  Brooklyn;  Vice  President,  Dr- 
T.  C,  Royce,  of  Middletown;  Treasurer,  Dr.  H.  G.  Mirick,  of 
Brooklyn;  Rec.  Sec,  Dr.  M.  E.  Elmendorf,  of  Brooklyn;  Cor. 
Sec,  Di\  F.  W.  Dolbeare,  of  Brooklj^n;  Librarian,  Dr.  Geo.  A. 
Mills,  of  Brooklyn. 

Delegates  to  the  State  Society— Dr.  W.  B.  Hurd,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Elliott. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  a  call  was  made  upon  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Convention  of  Dentists,  in  Decern 
ber,  1871,  for  information  in  regard  to  the  rubber  suits.  This 
'I'all  or  request  being  approved  by  the  Society,  Dr.  llill  and 
Dr,  Northrup,  who  were  present,  gave  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  entire  proceedings  of  the  committee  since  their  appoint- 
>nent,  of  the  difficulties  they  had  encountered,  of  the  presen- 
tation and  argument  of  the  case  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of 
the  hopes  of  success  which  the  committee  entertained. 

The  annual  dinner  was  given  in  the  evening,  at  which  many 
distinguished  visitors  were  present,  and  among  them  Rev.  H^ 
Moore,  of  Cincinnati, 

Upon  reconvening,  the  President  elect  was  formally  inducted 
into  the  chair  and  the  remaining  business  of  the  meeting  trans- 
acted. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  b}^  Dr.  Marvin,  and 
unanimously  adopted,  with  the  direction  that  it  be  offered  to 
several  dental  journals  for  p^iblication. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  hereby  ten, 
dered  to  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Convention  of  Den- 
tists, held  in  New  York  City  in  December  last,  to  defend  the 
intei-ests of  the  profession  in  the  matter  of  the  Rubber  Pat- 
ents; and  also  to  the  counsel  employed  by  said  committee  for 
the  very  thorough  and  able  manner  in  which  those  interests 
were  vindicated  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
and  let  the  result  be  what  it  may,  we   herebj^  record   our   ap- 
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provalof  their  action,  our  thanks  for  their  unwearied  efforts, 
and  our  sympathy  with  them  in  all  the  difficulties  and  under 
all  the  adverse  circumstances  which  they  have  met  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  trust. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

M.  E.  Elmendorf,  Sec'y. 

^    ^    ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Dental  Society,  Monday  eve- 
ning, April  15,  the  following  action  was  taken : 

Besolved,  That  this  Society  affirm  and  endorse  the  resolu- 
tion of  thanks  and  approbation  passed  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Second  District  Society,  April  9,  as  to  the  action  of  the 
committee  on  the  Patent  Suits  and  their  counsel. 

Jno.  C.  Wyman,  Sec'y, 


SELECTIONS 


The  Treatment  of  Inflammation. 

Dr,  Charles  Murchison  says  in  a  lecture  published  in  the 
Uritish  Medical  Journal : 

I  can  here  do  no  more  than  sketch,  in  a  few  lines,  some  of 
the  leading  principles  which  ought  to  guide  you  in  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammation. 

1.  Remove,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  inflammation.  This 
is  the  first  object  always  to  be  aimed  at.  If  it  can  be  efl'ected 
it  will  do  more  good  than  all  other  remedies  put  together. 
You  can  not  fail  to  perceive  how  useless  it  would  be  to  treat 
with  blood-letting,  purgatives,  and  other  measures,  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  or  of  the  areolar  tissue,  and  depending  on 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  bod}^  as  long  as  the  foreign  body 
was  allowed  to  remain.  The  surgeon  has  many  opportunities 
of  removing  the  cause  of  inflammation.  He  does  this,  for 
example,  every  time  that  he  puts  and  maintains  in  opposition 
the  broken  ends  of  a  fractured  bone,  or  that  he  extracts  a  se- 
questrum of  necrosed  bone,  or  a  calculus  from  the  urinary 
bladder,  or  that  he  dilates  a  stricture  of  the  urethra.  The 
physician,  unfortunately,  is  often  unable  to  say  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  inflammations  which  come  under  his  care,  or,  if 
he  knows  the  cause,  he  may  be  powerless  to  remove  it;  still 
it  is  in  this  direction  that  he  ought  to  strive.  When  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  is  excited  b}^  chemical  or  other  irri- 
tants, the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  pump  out  or  neutralize  the 
poison.  When  inflammation  of  the  same  organ  is  due  to  the 
practice  of  frequent  sipping  of  alchohol,  a  removal  of  the 
cause  suflSces  to  efl'ect  a  cure;  and  all  attempts  at  cure  while 
the  cause  remains,  are  useless.  Inflammation  of  the  bow- 
els maj^  be  excited  by  accumulations  of  feces,  and  will  cease 
on  their  removal.  In  uremic  gastro  enteritis  the  main  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  endeavor  to  restore  the  action  of  the  kidneys; 
and  in  inflammaton  of  the  lungs  from  inhalation  of  irritating 
particles  of  dust,  the  patient  must  first  of  all  renounce  his  in- 
jurious occupation.     Lastly,  in  certain   cases  of   protracted 
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pyelitis  from  the  lodgment  of  a  stone  in  the  kiclne3's,  an  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  stone  by  surgical  means  is  a  feasible 
operation. 

Prevent  as  far  as  possible  any  further  stimulus  to  the  in- 
flamed part.  Removed  light  from  the  inflamed  eye  and  sound 
from  the  inflammed  ear,  and  prev^eut  food  from  entering  the 
inflamed  stomach.  In  gestritis  the  diet  should  be  restricted 
to  iced  milk  in  small  quantities.  However  low  the  patient 
may  be,  it  would  be  manifestly  hurtful  to  give  him  alchohol  b}- 
the  mouth;  but,  if  necessarj^  it  may  be  given  by  the  rec- 
tum. For  a  like  reason  a  person  with  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  or  kidnej^s  must  be  preserved  from  draughts  of  cold 
air;  and  in  acute  peritonitis  from  suspected  perforation  of  the 
bowel,  absolute  rest  of  the  body  is  of  paramount  importance, 
while  the  vermicular  action  of  the  intestines  is  suspended 
by  the  free  administration  of  opium. 

3.  Always  endeavor  to  discover  the  constitutional  peculiar- 
ities of  the  individual,  and  remember  that  for  some  varieties 
of  inflammation  we  possess  what  may  be  called  specific  rem- 
edies. Mercury  will  cure  the  inflammations  of  constitutional 
syphilis,  and  colchicum  with  alkalies  those  of  gout.  Iodide 
of  postasium  seems  to  act  in  a  specific  manner  upon  periosteal 
inflammations,  chlorate  of  potash  on  ulcerative  stomatitis, 
and  arsenic  on  certain  inflammations  of  the  skin.  Much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  3^0 u  are  aware,  has  existed  on  the  util- 
ity of  mercury  in  inflammation.  At  one  time  most  patients 
with  inflammation  were  salivated,  whereas  now  the  drug  is 
almost  universally  condemned,  not  only  as  useless  but  as  pos- 
itivel3Mnjurious.  The  main  cause  of  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion which  still  exists  on  the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  non- 
recognition  of  the  constitutional  varieties  of  inflammation. 
In  rheumatic  pericarditis,  mercurv  has  been  proved,  times 
without  number,  to  be  useless,  and  in  mau)^  inflammations 
to  which  persons  with  disease  of  the  kidneys  are  liable  it  is 
always  hurtful;  but  in  syphilitic  iritis,  and  syphilitic  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  liver  or  other  organs,  mercury  often 
acts  like  a  charm.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  constitutional 
effects  of  mercury  when  given  in  frequent  small  doses.  As  an 
occasional  aperient,  or  in  conjunction  with  opium  to  counter- 
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act  its  stimulating  effect,  mercury  may  be  useful  in  other  forms 
of  inflammation  than  the  syphilitic 

4.  Moderate  vascular  action  in  the  inflamed  part;  but,  in 
attempting  to  do  this,  keep  in  view  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient.  Remembering  that  increased  vascular  action  is 
in  most  instances  the  chief  phenomenon  marking  the  origin 
and  spread  of  inflammation,  it  is  clear  that  one  of  the  chief 
objects  m  trccatment  must  be  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  blood, 
:and  the  rapidity  of  its  circulation  in  the  inflamed  part.  The 
principal  measures  which  have  been  recommended  for  this 
purpose  are  as  follows: 

a.  Blood-letting, — According  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
blood  is  drawn,  blood-letting  is  said  to  be  either  general  or 
ioeal.  In  the  former  case,  blood  is  taken  from  one  opening 
in  a  large  vein,  and  its  removal  can  only  act  upon  the  inflamed 
part  through  the  general  circulation;  in  the  latter  case  we  en- 
deavor by  a  number  of  small  openings  into  minute  vessels 
made  by  leech-bites,  or  the  sacrificator  of  a  cupping  instru- 
ment to  take  blood  directly  from  the  part  which  is  inflamed. 
You  are  aware  that  blood-letting,  both  general  and  local,  was 
at  one  time  the  universal  treatment  of  inflammation,  but  the 
letting  of  blood  in  any  way  is  now  one  of  the  rarest  of 
surgical  operations-  In  my  introductory  lecture  I  pointed 
out  to  you  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  account  for-  this 
revolution  in  medical  practice  on  the  supposition  that  inflam- 
mations had  changed  their  type;  that  formerly  they  were 
sthenic  and  required  blood-letting,  but  that  now  they  are  as- 
thenic and  are  injured  by  depletion,  I  endeavored  to  show  you, 
however,  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  untenable  ;  and  I  need 
onl}^  now  repes.t  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world  it  is  still  the 
fashion  to  treat  inflammations  by  copious  blood-letting,  and 
that  it  is  difficult  to  im-agine  how  the  t3^pe  of  inflammation 
■could  have  changed  in  one  countrjr  and  not  in  another.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  much  mischief  was  done  in  former  days 
by  copious  general  bleedings  in  inflammation.  In  order  to 
diminish  effectually  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  inflamed 
part  through  the  general  circulation,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
such  a  quantity  of  blood  that  its  quality  becomes  impover- 
ished^ while  the  heart's  action  is  weakened  and  the  reparative 
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powers  of  the  S3'stem  are  impaired.  But  the  same  objectioDS 
does  not  apply  to  local  bleedings.  In  many  of  the  inflamma- 
tions at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  body  which  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  surgeon,  the  effect  of  local  bleeding  in  relieving 
pain,  diminishing  congestion,  and  otherwise  moderating  the 
intensity  of  the  inflammatory  process,  is  so  immediate  and 
marked  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  modern  antipathy 
in  this  country  to  blood-letting  in  any  form.  It  is  argued  that 
the  loss  of  even  a  small  quantity  of  blood  weakens  the  entire 
system,  and  especially  impairs  the  vitality  of  the  inflamed 
part;  but  such  statements  have  been  chiefl}^  advanced  by 
writers  who  have  little  or  no  experience  of  the  effects  of  blood- 
letting themselves,  and  are,  as  I  think,  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses,  while  rei>eatedly  3'ou  will  have  occasion 
to  observe  that  a  conjestion  of  the  brain  or  of  the  lungs  is  at 
once  relieved  by  a  natural  hemorrhage — by  a  copious  epistaxis 
or  hemoptA'sis.  There  is  one  important  difference,  however, 
as  regards  local  bleeding,  between  an  inflammation  of  some 
internal  organ  and  one  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  body.  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  local 
bleeding  diminishes  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  inflamed 
part,  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  former.  When,  for  instance,  you 
apply  leeches  to  the  chest  in  a  case  of  plurisy,  you  draw  blood 
from  the  skin,  but  how  is  this  to  relieve  the  inflamed  pleura? 
The  opponents  of  blood-letting  say  that  the  vessels  of  the 
pleura  can  only  be  effected  through  the  general  circulation, 
and  that  the  amount  of  blood  drawn  by  the  leeches  is  much 
too  small  to  operate  beneficially  in  this  way;  yet,  on  calm 
consideration,  you  must  see  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  local 
depiction  to  ad  beneficially  that  it  should  do  so  through  the 
general  circulation.  It  ma}"  do  so  through  the  nearest  arte- 
rial trunk,  which  is  in  common  to  the  external  surface  and  the 
inflamed  organ.  The  intercostal  artery  can  only  transmit  a 
certain  amount  of  blood,  and  when  the  blood  is  made  to  flow 
from  its  superficial  branches,  less  will  go  to  the  deeper 
branches.  But  whatever  be  the  explanation  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  clinical  fact  that  the  intensity  of  inflammation 
may  often  be  moderated  by  local  blood-letting,  and  this,  too, 
without  an}"  injury  to  the  patient.     In  inflammations,  for  ex- 
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ample,  of  the  liver  or  intestines,  I  have  repeatedly  observed 
the  most  marked  and  immediate  relief  follow  the  application 
of  leeches  to  the  abdomen  or  around  the  anus.  Still  you 
must  not  have  recourse  to  blood-letting  in  every  case  of  in- 
flammation. It  is  only  in  the  early  stages  of  inflammation, 
or  when  it  is  advancing,  that  you  can  expect  it  to  do  good. 
You  must  also  abstain  from  blood-letting  in  persons  of  debil- 
itated constitution,  or  when  the  inflammation  has  been  excited 
by  an  animal  poison  or  some  other  condition  of  the  blood. 

h  Cold. — The  common  practice  in  this  country  is  to  apply 
moist  heat  to  an  inflamed  part  on  the  surface  of  the  body  from 
the  very  commencement  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
any  scientific  reason  can  be  given  for  the  practice.  Heat  in- 
creases determination  of  blood  to  a  part,  and  therefore  seems 
calculated  to  increase  the  inflammation;  whereas  cold  constricts 
the  vessel  and  diminishes  the  supply  of  blood,  and  in  Germany 
more  especially  has  been  found  most  efficacious  in  subduing 
inflammation.  On  this  subject  I  would  advise  your  reading 
of  an  admirable  essay  by  Professor  Esmarch  of  Kiel,  entitled 
On  the  Use  of  Cold  in  Surgei^y.  Professor  Esmarch  declares 
that  of  all  remedies  for  surgical  inflammations  it  is  most  im- 
portant and  that  without  it  he  would  rather  not  be  a  surgeon. 
The  continuous  application  of  cold  by  means  of  ice-bags  has  also 
been  found  very  efficacious  in  some  inflammations  which  come 
under  the  care  of  the  phj^sician,  as  in  rheumatic  inflammation 
of  the  joints,  and  inflammations  of  internal  parts  which  are 
near  the  surface,  as  the  pericardium  and  peritoneum.  But  in 
deep-seated  inflammations,  cold  to  the  surface  may  act  injur- 
iously by  driving  blood  from  the  skin  to  the  inflamed  part.  Cold 
is  also  contra-indicated  when  the  inflammatory  process  is  sub- 
siding, and  when  we  have  to  deal  solely  with  its  products. 
Under  the  circumstance. 

c.  External  Heat,  in  the  form  of  poultices  and  fermenta- 
tions, will  be  preferable,  by  means  of  which  we  hope  to  pro- 
duce a  derivation  of  blood  from  the  part  to  the  skin, 

d.  Counter -irritation  by  sinapisms,  turpentine  stupes,  and 
blisters,  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to  external  heat,  and  is  often 
of  great  utility.  One  caution  I  would  give  yoxi  respecting 
blisters ;  they  are  often  applied  in  the  early  stages  of  inflam- 
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mation :  and  when  this  is  near  the  surface,  as  in  pleurisy,  per- 
icaraitis,  or  peritonitis,  the  irritation  may  be  propagated  in- 
ward, and  increase  the  mischief  which  the}^  are  intended  to 
allay.  It  is  in  chronic  inflammations  that  blisters  are  most 
useful. 

e.  Purgatives  were  at  one  time  used  to  a  mischievous  ex- 
tent in  all  inflammations;  but  in  inflammations  of  certain  parts 
of  the  body  they  certainly  act  most  efficaciously,  by  causing 
a  derivation  of  blood  from  the  inflamed  part.  In  inflamma- 
tory affections  of  the  liver,  the  best  treatment  is  often  free 
purgation.  Purgatives  in  moderation  are  also  useful  as  one 
means  of  elimination  from  the  body  the  products  of  inflam- 
matory pyrexia. 

/,  Position  may  modifiy  the  amount  of  blood  in  any  in- 
flamed part.  When  a  limb  is  inflamed,  you  take  care  not  to 
let  it  hang  down;  when  there  is  inflammation  within  the  cra- 
nium, it  is  well  to  keep  the  head  raised;  and  when  there  is  in- 
flammation of  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes,  the  patient 
had  better  not  lie  on  his  back. 

g.  Pelladona,  when  applied  locally  to  an  inflamed  part, 
causes  constriction  of  the  vessels,  diminishes  the  supply  of 
blood,  and  often  gives  great  relief;  but  in  the  case  of  internal 
inflammations  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  belladonna  en- 
tering the  blood  would  exert  its  constricting  effect  on  the  ves- 
sels in  the  inflamed  in  preference  to  those  of  any  other  part. 

5,  You  will  treat  pyrexia  accompaning  inflammation  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  laid  down  in  m}^  last  lecture.  You  will 
remember  that  aconite  is  often  of  great  value  for  reducing  the 
pulse  and  temperature  in  the  pyrexia  of  inflammation,  and 
that  antimony  is  especially  useful  in  the  same  way  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  where 
it  also  appears  to  relieve  eonjestion  by  promoting  free  trans- 
udation to  the  free  surface  of  the  inflamed  membrane.  As  I 
have  already  told  you,  antimony  is  contraindicated  when  the 
heart's  action  is  weak.  As  regards  diet  and  stimulants,  you 
must  be  guided  by  the  same  rules  in  inflammation  as  in  py- 
rexia. In  the  advanced  stages  of  inflammation,  and  especially 
when  there  is  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene,  it  will  be 
"necessary  to  give  abundance  of  nutrious  food  and  to  stimulate 
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freely.     Under  these  circumstances,  also,  benefit  will  be  de- 
rived from  quinine,  iron,  and  the  mineral  acids. 

6.  Sedatives^  particularly  ojium  and  its  preparations,  are 
often  of  great  use  in  inflammations,  for  relieving  pain,  procur- 
ing sleep,  keeping  the  inflamed  parts  at  rest,  and  rendering 
them  less  irritable.  In  acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum, 
opium  in  large  and  repeated  doses  is  a  remedy  on  which  we 
mainl}^  rely :  but  opium  in  any  form  ought  never  be  given  in 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  and  only  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion in  inflammator}^  aff'ections  of  the  lungs.  In  the  former 
case  it  increases  the  difficulty  which  the  inflamed  kidneys  have 
already  to  contend  with  in  eliminating  the  products  of  pyrex- 
ial  metamorphosis;  in  the  latter,  it  leads  to  the  accumulation 
in  the  bronchi  of  inflammatory  products,  and  thus  favors  a 
fatal  termination  by  apnoea. 

7.  Lastly,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations  you  must  ever 
keep  in  view  the  dangers  likely  to  arise  from  derangement  of 
the  functions  of  the  inflamed  part.  In  gastritis  you  will  be- 
ware of  irritating  the  stomach  b}^  drugs  or  by  inappropriate 
food  or  stimulants,  in  extreme  cases  you  will  give  nutriment 
for  a  time  entirely  by  the  rectum;  in  enteritis  you  will  check 
diarrhea;  in  the  laryngitis  you  will  be  permitted  to  admit 
air  to  the  lungs  by  tracheotomy;  in  accumulations  of  inflam- 
matory products  in  the  pleura  you  will  consider  the  propriety 
of  paracentitis;  and  when  the  lungs  are  so  extensively  in- 
flamed or  congested  that  the  portion  which  remains  free  does 
not  suffice  to  transmit  the  blood  of  the  entire  body,  and  the 
patient  is  threatened  with  asphyxia,  you  must  not  scruple  iu 
having  recourse  venesection. 


EDITORIAL. 

Inflammation. 

The  etyomology  of  this  term  in  some  measure  reveals  the  concept 
of  the  process,  thus  nominated  by  those  who  first  designated  it  as  in- 
flammation. In  and  flammo,  two  Latin  words,  signifying  an  internal 
burning,  or  burning  within. 

So  far  from  finding  fault  with  early  observers,  we  should  be  thank- 
ful to  them  for  the  brilliant  conceptions  of  this  process  that  led  them 
to  adopt  the  term  as  significative  of  the  process. 

Even  to  this  day,  there  is  little  agreement  among  investigators  or 
teachers,  of  the  character  of  the  process  itself,  the  best  methods  of 
expressing  it,  describing  it,  and  explaining  it  so  that  the  mind  may 
clearly  conceive  it,  and  perspicuously  possess  it. 

This  process,  being  a  perversion  of  normal  nutrient  activity,  in- 
volves all  the  factors  of  function,  so  that,  if  we  would  comprehend 
the  aberrant  functioning,  we  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  bodies 
and  processes  that  elaborate  function. 

The  time  was  not  long  since  that  the  highest  conception  of  function 
was  "  the  work  of  organ,  perceptible  to  unaided  sight,"  such  as  a 
gland,  a  muscle,  or  an  apparatus;  respiratory,  circulatory,  or  diges- 
tive. 

But,  since  the  discovery  of  the  microscope  and  the  manufacture  of 
good  objectives,  the  elements  of  these  apparatuses  and  organs  upon 
which  they  depend  for  the  power  to  elaborate  the  function  proper  to 
them  have  been  revealed  and  denominated  cells. 

Every  body  and  process  is  the  confluence  of  force  and  form,  and 
each  individual  observer  is  the  result  of  an  equation  or  conjunction 
of  consciousness  and  physics.  It  requires  some  preparation  and 
study  to  master  these  propositions  just  named,  that  lay  as  ground  ©r 
basis  of  body  and  being,  simple  or  multiple. 

Those  who  discovered,  and  first  described  cells,  incline  too  much  to 
physical  and  mechanical  aspects,  and  hence  endowed  them  with  ex- 
ternal skin  or  wall,  fluid  contents,  and  sometimes  nucleus  and 
nucleolus,  in  accordance  with  the  facts  before  them.  The  later 
observations  inform  us  of  the  soft-solid  character  of  cells,  without 
physical  deferentiation  of  cell  wall  and  parenchyma,  and  suggest 
endosmosis  and  exosmosis  as  modes  of  the  process  of  nutrition  Of 
these  elements,  through  which  all  the  tissues  are  produced  and  mul- 
tiplied in  the  interest  of  the  organs  that  togetlier  constitute  the  sys- 
tem. 
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This  endosmosls  and  exosmosis  involve  more  than  percolation,  or  a 
simple  passing  in  of  pabulum,  and  out  of  debris. 

The  old  concept  of  feeding  pabulum  to  cell  partook  too  largely 
of  a  difference  between  cell  wail  and  contents  (as  appropriators  of 
pabulum  and  rejectors  of  debris)  and  pabulum  itself.  It  is  probable 
that  the  quantities  of  pabulum,  received  by  the  ceil  as  a  whole  in  the 
act  of  nutrition,  is  the  conjoint  act  of  the  two,  of  placing  pabulum^ 
and  displacing  debris,  throughout  the  entite  functioning  portion  of 
the  cell. 

The  maximum  amount  of  change  talcing  place  at  the  center  ot 
nucleus.  This  is  evinced  in  the  feeding  of  colored  pabulum  to  cells, 
•which  first  affects  the  nucleus,  and  also  in  anthracosis  when  the  inert 
particles  of  coal,  incapable  of  dissolving  or  absorbing,  take  up  their 
station  in  the  formed  material  of  connective  tissue  of  alveolar  septa 
of  living  and  otlier  alveoli ;  the  latter  exemplified  in  the  tatooing 
process ;  in  which  these  essentially  foreign  particles  remain  without 
exciting  or  influencing  nutrition  in  any  manner. 

The  appropriation  of  pabulum  and  the  rejection  of  debris  are 
the  essential  constituents  of  cell  nutrition,  and  so  stimulate  the  re- 
spiration of  the  body  as  a  whole  that  they  may  be  instanced  as  mua 
tuaily  explanatory. 

Conjunctivitis,  periostitis,  parperitonitis  and  all  the  names  of  or- 
gans and  tissues  ending  in  itis  throughout  pathological  literature  are 
intended  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  condition  of  perver-^ 
sion  of  nutrient  action  of  these  organs  and  tissues  that  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  denominated  inflammation. 

If  we  regard  the  fluid  and  corpuscular  blood  as  tissue,  then  hemat- 
itis  is  as  legitimate  nomenclature  as  ostitis,  ophthalmitis  and  the 
best  of  the  itises^  but  if  blood,  fluid  and  corpuscular,  be  regarded  as 
pabulum  only,  out  of  which  tissues  are  formed  and  fed  then  hema- 
titis  or  inflammation  of  the  blood  would  only  lead  us  astray. 

Inflammation  confessedly  is  a  local  disturbance  of  functional  activ-* 
Ity,  as  all  these  terms  just  referred  to  signify. 

The  territory,  or  so  to  speak,  depth  of  inflammatory  activity,  has  a 
limit  in  accordance  with  the  tissues  involved,  and  progresses  by  con- 
tinuity of  kind  of  tissues  in  preference  to  dontiguity  of  diseased  tis- 
sues. 

When  it  does  spread  by  contiguity,  it  depends  upon  arrest  of  nu- 
trition in  the  adjoining:  structure  by  pressure  or  mechanical  invasion^ 
and  not  by  the  specific  cause  of  the  inflammatory  act.  AYnen  the 
juices  of  the  flesh  are  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  wounds  heal 
without  the  intervention  of  the  inflamatory  process ;  but  this  process 
becomes  a  necessary  step  of  healing  in  case  of  deterioration  to  a  con-* 
siderable  degree  of  the  inter  and  intra-cellular  fluids.  A. 
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The  Rubber  Patent  Case. 

la  the  case  of  the  Rubber  Company  against  Dr.  B.  E.  Gardner,  and 
brought  by  appeal  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  arguments  were  made  in  March  last,  and  elicited  the  unqualitied 
approbation  of  all  who  heard  them.  The  decision  has  not  yet  been 
rendered,  but  is  looked  for  daily.  This  decision  is  anxiously  looked 
for  by  a  large  part  of  the  profession,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  special  in- 
terest now  that  the  Goodyear  patent  expires  in  a  lew  days;  it  will 
either  release  dentists  from  any  embarrassment  in  the  use  of  rubber 
for  the  construction  of  artificial  dentures,  or  put  a  restraint  upon  its 
use  for  some  nine  years  yet. 


What  will  be  the  Result 


J  f  the  Cumming's  patent  is  not  sustained  by  the  United  States 
Court?  Will  the  use  of  rubber  for  artificial  dentures  largely  increase 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Goodyear  patent?  Or  will  it  gradually 
decrease,  as  it  has  been  doing  for  the  past  three  years  ? 

We  hope  and  are  inclined  to  think  the  latter.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple will  pursue  a  given  course  in  the  face  of  opposition  and  embar- 
rassment, that  they  would  not  desire  to  do  under  other  circum- 
stances at  all.  And  we  have  many  and  unmistakable  evidences  that 
there  is  a  growing  opposition  to  the  use  of  rubber,  especially  with 
the  profession  of  Ohio.  Persons  who  in  former  years  used  gold, 
platinum  and  silver,  are  returning  to  them,  and  those  who  have 
never  used  them  are  anxious  to  learn.  Many  are  learning  that  im- 
mense mischief  has  been,  and  is  being  done  by  rubber,  yet  some 
very  intelligent  members  of  the  profession,  in  other  matters,  utterly 
refuse  to  recognize  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  claim  that  it  is  en- 
tirely improbable  that  any  injury  could  be  eflected  by  it.  How 
such  assertions  can  be  made  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  facts  that  are 
presented  to  the  observing  practitioner  almost  every  day  is  not  very 
clear.  The  mucous  membrane  in  nine  cases  in  ten  will  present  more 
or  less  irritation — clear  and  unmistakable,  such  a  condition  as  is 
not  found  to  exist  with  any  other  material  used  in  the  construction 
of  artificial  teeth. 

^    i»    '»  

Death  of  Dp.  Hurd. 
Dr.  S.  R.  Hurd,  well  known  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  as  a  skillful  den- 
tist, was  buried  April  29,  1872.  He  died  ere  we  knew  he  was  sick. 
We  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Doctor  and  his  family  for  twenty 
ycjirs — long  before  he  was  a  citizen  of  this  place.  In  liis  demise,  our 
city  has  lost  a  valuable  and  scientific  citizen.  His  family  have  our 
sincere  condolence. — Evansville  Daily  Courier. 


OBITUAEY, 


The  Departed. 

The  profession  will  receive  the  intellegence  of  the  death  of  l>r, 
R.  W.  Yarney  with  surprise  and  sadness.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  young  men  in  the  profession,  no  one  of  his  age  stood 
higher;  he  has  done  much  for  the  improvement  and  advancement  of 
dental  practice,  hy  quiet,  persevering,  efficient  work,  rather  than  by 
any  ostentatious  display ;  all  that  he  did  had  the  stamp  of  superior- 
ity upon  it :  indeed  it  is  claimed  by  some  who  knew  him  best  that 
he  had  no  superior  if  an  equal  in  the  world  as  an  operator.  He 
was  possessed  of  great,  natural  ability,  and  added  to  this  the  most 
thorough  education  and  training  under  the  best  masters;  this  with 
an  indomitable  determination  to  excell  made  him  what  he  was.  He 
was  social,  kind-hearted  and  generous  to  a  high  degree;  and  those 
who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most.  In  his  departure  the  profes- 
sion will  perhaps  never  realize  the  extant  of  the  loss;  but  though 
they  have  lost,  he  has  gained. 


R.  W.  Varney. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Brooklyn  Dental  So- 
ciety on  the  death  of  Dr.  Varney,  who  died  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  the 
morning  of  April  12, 1872. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  our  midst 
our  late  and  much  esteemed  brother  R.  W.  Varney,  M.  D.,  of  New 
York  City ;  and,  whereas  by  this  sudden  and  unexpeaed  visitation 
of  Divine  Providence,  we  are  deprived  of  the  services  and  wise 
counsel  of  our  late  associate,  we  deem  it  proper  and  just  to  give  ex- 
pression of  our  feelings  on  the  occasion  of  this  bereavement;  there- 
fore, be  it 

Hesolvedy  That  tlie  Society  have  heard  with  unfeigned  sorrow  of 
the  demise  of  our  brother,  R.  W.  Varney,  M.  D.,  for  whom  we  hoped 
a  long  and  useful  career  in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  and  well-loved 
calling. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  our  profession  has  met  with  a  severe 
loss,  as  his  attainments,  considering  the  shortness  of  his  professional 
career,  have  been  remarkable,  and  his  record,  as  a  member  of  the 
dental  profession,  having  few  if  any  parallels.  A  noble  spirit  of  in- 
tegrity pervaded  all  his  professional  efforts.  The  works  of  his  hands 
we  have  many  times  looked  upon  with  the  highest  admiration. 
Words  cannot  fully  record  his  eulogy,  and  the  influence  of  his  char-- 
acter  will  long  remain  with  us  as  a  beacon  light,  urging  us  to  emulate 
his  example  in  making  high  professional  attainments. 
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Itesohed,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  sorrowinp-  widow 
in  her  severe  affliction,  and  r-ommend  her  to  the  keeping  of  Him  who 
"  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief." 

Hesolvedj  That  we  bow  with  submission  to  the  divine  will,  and 
believe,  as  our  brother.  Dr.  V^arney,  has  often  said,  "  that  our  Heav- 
enly Father  doeth  all  things  well." 

Besolved,  That  we  will  attend  the  funeral  wearing  the  usual  badge 
of  mourning,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  be  requested  to 
forward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  Mrs.  Varney. 

J.  C.  Wyman,  Sec'y. 

— ^     —  '  »    ■ 

Tribute  of  Respect. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  dental  profession  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  Kj"., 
to  take  into  consideration  such  action  as  to  them  seemed  appropriate 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Mason,  dentist  of  this  city* 
on  motion  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Canine,  Dr.  W.  H.  Goddard  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Dr.  Priest  elected  Secretary.  After  several  handsome 
tributes  of  respect  and  eulogies  upon  the  life  and  character  of  the 
deceased  by  the  chairman  and  others,  Drs.  Priest,  Redman  and  Dunn 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  such  resolutions  as  would  be 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  following  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas,  We  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  sudden  death  of 
our  professional  brother  and  co-laborer.  Dr.  E.  W.  Mason,  and,  de- 
sirous of  expressing  our  high  appreciation  of  his  pre-eminent  skill 
and  ability,  his  earnest  endeavor  to  elevate  and  maintain  the  profes- 
sion in  the  highest  perfection  of  the  art;  therefore, 

Besolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Mason  the  profession  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  honored  and  worthy  members;  one  who,  until  stricken 
down  by  disease,  devoted  his  whole  life  assiduously  to  his  calling^ 
Courteous  and  kind  to  his  professional  brethren,  industrious  and  zeal- 
ous in  the  prosecution  of  his  duties,  a  friend  of  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed,  with  a  heart  always  ready  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the 
afflicted,  his  death  will  be  deeply  felt  and  regretted  by  this  commu- 
nity, in  which  he  lived. 

-Besolved,  That  we  tender  the  stricken  family  and  friends  our  heart- 
felt condolence  and  sympathy,  assuring  them  that  through  the  evi- 
dences of  his  life  what  has  proven  their  loss  Is  his  eternal  gain. 

BesoUed,  That  the  profession  attend  the  funeral  in  a  bodj^. 

Besolved,  That  the  newspapers  of  our  city,  together  with  the  dental 
journals  of  the  country,  be  requested  to  publish  these  resolutions, 
and  a  copy  of  the  same  be  handed  the  family  of  the  deceased  by  the 

Sec  re  ta  r  v  • 

Wm.H.  Goddard,  Chairman. 
X3r.  W.  Priest,  Secretary. 
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ADDRESS 

Upon  Retiring  From  the  Presidency  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Dental  Society,  March  6th,  1872. 

BY    DR.    H.    A.    SMITH. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  There  is  no  subject  perhaps 
more  prominently  before  our  profession  at  tliis  time  than 
State  Legislation  in  its  relation  to  the  practice  of  dentistry. 
Nor  one  that  is  destined  to  affect  a  greater  good  for  the  pro- 
fession as  well  as  a  real  benefit  to  society  at  lar^e,  if  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  advocate  this  kind  of  legislation  is  in 
any  degree  realized. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  as  you  know,  was  the  first  to  enact  a  law 
compelling  all  persons  who  desired  to  practice  dentistry  in  the 
State  to  give  certain  evidences  of  their  fitness  to  pursue  the 
calling.  Since  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  1868,  effort  has  been 
made,  and  is  now  being  used  with  ho^je  of  success,  to  induce 
similar  legislation  in  a  number  of  the  other  States. 

Dr  Morgan,  of  Nashville,  states  that  a  dental  law  was  in 
force  in  one  of  the  Southern  States — Alabama  I  think — more 
than  thirty  years. 

It  is  my  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  direct  attention  to  the 
more  prominent  features  of  this  Ohio  statute,  that  we  may, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  understand  its  true  spirit  and  object. 
To  notice  some  of  the  objections  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  urged  to  it,  and  to  give  the  results  of  some   observation 
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upon  the  practical  working  of  the  law,  and  the  effect  it  has 
had  upon  the  profession  in  the  State. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  main  purpose  before  us,  let  me 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has  long  existed  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  those  who  have  made  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment a  study  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  class  of  legisla- 
tion. In  England  at  this  time,  the  agitation  of  this  question 
is  being  renewed  in  the  discussion  of  what  is  termed  the  Ed- 
ucation Act — a  law,  the  object  of  w4iichisthe  compulsory  ed- 
ucation of  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

Prof.  Huxley,  an  able  advocate  of  this  Education  Act^ 
has  recently  said,  that  this  attempt  to  educate  the  people  of 
England,  "  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  events  in  modern  his-. 
tory. 

But  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  citizens  of  a  country 
whose  pride  is  a  system  of  common  school  education,  he 
adds  that  tliere  is  no  inconsiderable  number,  '^in  whose  judg- 
ment all  this  legislation  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  false 
in  principle,  and  consequently  sure  to  produce  evil  in  prac- 
tice."    Jluxleifs  Address — ^^Administrative  Jffihilism.^^ 

This  class  of  objectors  would  regard  a  law  such  as  we 
we  term  a  "  Dental  Law,"  or  any  act  to  regulate  a  trade  or 
profession,  as  an  unjust  meddling  with  the  natural  rights  of 
the  individual.  Recognizing  as  the}-  do,  that  the  dut}'  of  the 
State  is  embodied  in  the  command,  '^Thou  shalt  not  allow 
any  man  to  interfere  with  the  liberties  of  any  other  man," 
these  objectors  would  class  this  with  such  as  a  compulsory 
vaccination  law,  an  act  to  pi^event  the  spread  of  a  contageou& 
disease,  laws  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food  or  %o  prevent 
cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  character.. 
All  these  would  alike  com«  under  their  condemnation.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  one  of  the  ablest  men  opposed  to  this  class  of 
legislation,  thus  tersely  states  the  principal  that  should  be  ob- 
obseived:  "^  That  until  spontaneously  fuliilled,  a  public  want 
should  not  be  fulfilled  at  all."  And  he  further  says,  "To 
Select  out  of  an  immense  number  of  minor  wants,  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral,  felt  in  different  degrees  by  c^iffer- 
ent  classes,  and  by  a  total  mass  varying  in  every  case,  the 
want  that  is  most  pressing,  is  a  task  which  no  legislation   can 
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accomplish.  No  man  or  men,  by  inspecting  society,  can  see 
what  it  most  needs;  society  must  be  made  to  feel  what  it  most 
needs.  The  mode  of  solution  must  be  experimental,  not  the- 
oretical. When  left  day  after  day  to  experience  evils  and 
dissatisfactions  of  various  kinds,  effecting  them  in  various  de- 
crees, citizens  gradually  acquire  repugnance  to  these  propor- 
tionate to  their  greatness,  and  corresponding  desire  to  get 
rid  of  them,  which  are  likely  to  end  in  the  worse  inconven- 
ience being  first  r-emoved." — Essay — '■'-Over  Legislation^ 

And  this  he  claims  "is  a  process  far  more  trustworthy 
than  any  legislative  judgments."  Those  who  hold  these 
views  assert  tliat  the  State  rarely  does  any  thing  well 
beyond  the  prescribed  sphere  of  guarding  its  citizens 
*' against  aggression,  either  individual  or  national."  Not 
only  do  the  laws  of  the  State  fail  but  they  frequently  make 
worse.  Measures  that  promised  reform  only  produced  un- 
looked  for  evils.  Mr.  Spencer,  in  supix)rt  of  these  views  gives 
with  many  other  examples  of  the  failure  of  this  class  of  leg- 
islation, this:  "The  examinations  devised  in  England  for 
insuring  the  efficiency  of  captains,  (mercantile  and  mai-ine), 
have  had  the  effect  of  certifying  the  superficially-clever  and 
tmpracticed  men,  and  rejecting  many  of  the  long-tried  and 
most  trustworthy:  the  general  result  being  that  the  ratio  of 
shipwrecks  has  increased."  The  same  author  in  a  recent 
paper  saj's:  "France  has  had  for  a  century  a  state-established 
and  a  state-maintained  school  for  educating  skilled  engineers. 
In  England,  until  recently,  no  establishment  of  the  kind  has 
-existed.  The  furnishing  of  engineering  faculty  was  left  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  comparative  results  he  as- 
serts has  been  "  railways  originated  in  England  not  in  France; 
that  they  spread  through  England  faster  than  France,  and 
that  many  railways  in  France  were  laid  down  by  English  en- 
gineers." This  he  gives  as  proof  that  "  The  spontaneous  co-op- 
eration of  men  in  pursuit  of  personal  benefits  will  adequately 
work  out  the  general  good." 

A  little  attention  to  the  history  of  State  legislation  in  our 
own  country  will  discover  a  startling  array  of  failures  on  the 
part  of  the  law  making  power  to  prescribe  wisely  for  the  needs 
of  society.     That  a  good  part  of  each  session  is  spent  in  al- 
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tering  and  repealing  former  laws,  is  conclusive  that  even  the 
wisest  legislators  do  not  fully  understand  the  laws  of  social 
science. 

And  the  dental  profession,  who  appear  to  be  so  largely  in 
favor  of  legislative  interference,  should  beware  anticipating 
too  soon,  a  realization  of  all  the  good  they  hope  to  themselves 
and  the  people  from  the  most  judicious  State  legislation  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  dentistry. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  law,  the  first  section  of 
which  I  will  read:  "^ Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assemhly  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
practice  dentistiy  in  the  State  of  Ohio  for  compensation,  un- 
less such  person  has  receiTcd  a  diploma  from  the  facult}'  of  a 
dental  college,  duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  or  any 
other  State  of  the  United  States  or  foreign  country,  or  a  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  issued  by  the  State  Dental  Society,  or 
by  any  local  society  auxiliary  thereto;  provided  that  nothing 
in  this  secton  shall  apply  to  persons  now  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry  in  the  State  before  the  first  of  January,  1873." 

As  the  objections  of  opponents  in  nearly  all  cases  embody 
a  good  deal  of  truth,  I  will  first  notice  some  of  these.  Early 
in  the  movement  to  obtain  this  legislation  it  was  frequently 
asserted  that  the  profession  at  large  in  the  State  did  not  want 
such  a  law.  That  the  law  was  proposed  and  petitioned  for  by 
a  mere  faction  who  were  influenced  by  certain  educational  in- 
terests. While  it  is  true  that  in  the  start,  as  in  every  such 
effort,  a  few  only  of  the  members  of  the  profession  co-oper- 
ated to  procure  the  passage  of  the  act — and  among  the  number 
were  some  who  were  directly  interested  in  the  prosperit}^  of  a 
dental  college — it  is  not  true  that  they  were  influenced,  except 
by  a  desire  for  the  general  good.  Thvi  first  suggestion  that 
was  acted  upon  came  from  Dr.  C.  H.  James,  at  the  time  one 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  of  this  cit\'.  Dr. 
James  although  a  graduate  of  a  dental  college,  had  no  imme- 
diate interest  in  any  such  instiution.  He  was  simply  an  earn- 
est advocate  of  a  thorough  preparation  and  fitness  of  his 
profession  lor  their  calling;  and  no  doubt  every  dentist  in  the 
State  who  engaged  in  securing  this  legislation  was  influenced 
by  like  motives. 
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Driven  from  this  position  the  same  objectors  assert  with 
more    appearence  of    truth,  that  it  is   the  dental  profession 
only,  and  not  the  people  of  the  State  who  want  such  legisla- 
tion.    The  admission  that  the  mass  of  citizens  did  not  join  in 
petitioning  for  it,  is  not  conclusive  that  they  would  not  have 
done  so  had  they  been  solicited.     On   the  contrary,  whenever 
asked,  citizens  willingly  joined  in  petitioning  for  such  a  law. 
Neither  is  the   fact  that   the   movement   did   not   orginate 
with  the  people,  evidence  that  they  did  not  desire  or  approve 
the  action.     The  great  mass  of  citizens  do  not  as  a  rule,  "  ask 
spontaneously  that  a  public  want  should  be  fulfilled."     In  in- 
stances of  great  imergenency,  as  when  a  contageous  disease 
prevails,  calling  for  rigid  sanitary  measures,  which  the  proper 
authorities  fail  to  recognize,  or  there  is  carelessness   or  delay 
in  enforcing  a  needed  regulation  of  the  kind,  that  the  people 
take  matters  in  their  own  hands  and  do  what  the  officers  of 
the  State  fail  to  do.     If  no  law   exists   where   one   is   much 
needed  to  prevent  or  correct  an  evil,  and  society  at  large  fails 
to  appl}^  the  needed  remedy,  in  the  way  of   State  legislation: 
or  as  is  probable  the  law-making  power  have  no  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  way  to  reach  and  correct  the   evil,  it  would 
seem  to  be  no  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  citizen,    for 
a  profession  or  a  body  of  men  to  propose  and   influence   leg- 
islation which  would  be  clearl3^  for  the  good  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple.    As  well  may  this  argument  of  the  objector  be  applied 
to  any  movement  looking  to  the  correction  of  well-recognized 
evils,  as  to  the  "dental  law."     Take  as  a  familiar  example  the 
society  organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  needed  leg- 
islation and  enforcing  the  laws  against  the  too  common  prac- 
tice of  cruelty  to  dumb  animals.    The  movement  though  orig- 
inating with  a  single  person,  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  hearty 
approval  of  every  humane  citizen  of  the  country.     Every  one 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  evil  before,  but  did  not  ap- 
preciate its  enormity  enough  to  move  for  its  suppression.    This 
labor  was  left  to  Mr.   Berg   and    his   associates.     Now   they 
have  the  united  support  of  public  opinion.     And  in  this  way 
a  great  reform  is  inaugurated,  and  the  evil   graduall}^   disap- 
pears. 
This  legislative  movement  has  discovered  not  a  few  in   the 
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dental  profession,  who  appear  to  have  a  great  respect  if  not  an 
admiration  for  what  they  term  "  the  old  way."     The   former 
method  of  admission  to  the  profession  worked  well — they  say. 
Under  it  they  assert — and  with  much  truth — dentistry  has  ad- 
vanced to  its   present   proud   position    as   a    science;  dental 
colleges  have  multiplied;  dental  associations,  the  great  educa- 
tors of  the  profession,  have  come  rapidly  into  existence  all 
over   the   countr}^;  and  that  many  of  the  very  men  who    ad- 
vocate this  reform,  came  into  the   profession   under   the  old 
order  of  things,  without  the   training   of  a   dental   college ; 
that  many  of  them  are  an  honor  to  the  calling  and  therefore 
they  are  a  living  refutation  of  that  which  they  advocate.     As 
it  is  well  to  weigh  arguments  against  a  reform,  whether  fair  or 
unfair,  let  us  see  if  there  has  been  so  great  a  departure  from 
the  "old  way,"  as  some  would  have  us  believe.     Formerly  all 
persons  who  desired,  came  into   the   profession   without   any 
restrictions.     If  tbey  had  the  requisite  knowledge  they  must 
have  acquired  it  either  at  the  professional  schools,  in  the  of- 
fice of  a  preceptor,  or  by  combining  theS3  advantages.     Now 
the  law  does  not,  you  observe,  prescribe  a  new  order  of   in- 
struction.    It  does  not  say  that  you  shall  attend  and  graduate 
at  a  dental  college.     The  person  desiring  to  practice  dentistry 
ma}",  if  he  choose,  disregard  the  law  "  that  efficienc}^   presup- 
poses apprenticeship,"  and  ignoring  all  the  recognized  methods 
of  learning  his  profession,  educate  himself:  thus  adding  his 
name  to  the  long  list  of  illustrious  self-made  men.     There  is 
no  change  in  the  methods  of  education.     All  that  is  required 
is  that  such  person  shall  be  a  graduate   of   a  dental  college, 
or   submit   himself   to   an   examination   and    show   that   he 
has,  at  least,  some  knowledge  of  the  calling  which  he  proposes 
to  follow,     A  general  education  is  not  required;  a  professional 
education  he  must  have.      He  must  show  that  in  some  degree 
he  is  master  of  his  craft.   With  less  knowledge  than  this  he  is  a 
"fraud,  a  snare."     To  protect  the  public  against  this    decep- 
tion is  a  principal  purpose  of  the  so-called  reform. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  law  not  only  includes  in  its  pro- 
vis,  ons  those  who  seek  to  enter  the  profession,  but  those  who 
were  in  actual  practice  of  dentistry  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  act,  and  who  had  not  a  diploma  from   some  dental  coU 
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lege.  There  is  no  distinction  as  to. privileges,  only  the  latter 
class  are  allowed  a  fixed  time,  until  1873,  to  qualify  themselves 
under  the  law.  I  would  now  ask  your  attention  to  this  retro- 
spective nature  of  the  law,  since  it  is  to  this  feature  that  the 
most  serious  objection  has  been  made. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  profession,  myself  among 
them,  were  apprehensive  that  if  a  law  embodying  this  feature 
was  passed,  that  it  would  not  only  arouse  the  opposition  of 
those  in  practice  who  came  under  its  provisions,  but  that  when 
the  time  came  for  enforcing  the  law  it  would  work  serious  in- 
jury to  some  who  were  dependent  for  a  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families  upon  their  earnings  as  dentists,  but  failing 
to  pass  examination  would  be  compelled  to  seek  other  means  of 
support,  thereby  subjecting  them  to  great  inconvenience  and 
loss — if  not  positive  suffering. 

Although  this  may  not  be  a  valid  argument  against  this 
particular  provision  of  the  law,  especially  if  we  accept  the 
statement  of  Lock,  that  "  The  end  ot  government  is  the  good 
of  mankind" — yet  every  humane  man  will  naturally  shrink 
iVom  placing  his  fellow-man  in  a  position  whereby  he  may  be 
made  to  suffer.  The  time  has  not  come  to  fully  test  our  fears  ir^ 
this  direction.  But  since  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  observe 
nearer  the  working  of  the  law,  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  ob- 
jections that  I  have  mentioned  are  greatly  magnified.  The 
very  fact  that  the  greater  proportion  of  those  who  might  be 
inconvencied  by  this  retrospective  clause  are  the  advocates 
and  fast  friends  of  the  law,  ought  to  relieve  much  of  the  ap- 
prehension that  is  felt  in  this  direction.  If  they  accept  the 
situation,  ought  we  to  interpose  objection? 

In  order,  however,  that  a  dentallaw  which  thus  reaches  back 
may  not  be  oppressive,  very  much  depends  upon  the  discre- 
tion and  good  judgment  of  a  board  of  examiners  before 
whom  this  class  of  dentists  are  compelled  to  appear,  Without 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  responsibility  which  a  decision  in 
such  cases  imposes,  no  dentist  would  be  qualified,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  occupy  a  place  upon  such  a  board,  I  will  relate  an 
incident,  of  which  some  of  us  have  knowledge,  that  may  serve 
to  illustrate  what  I  have  just  said  of  this  responsibility.  A 
young  roan  who  had  had  but  little  opportunity  to  study  his 
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profession  came  into  the  State  after  the  passage  of  this  law, 
and  began  the  practice  of  dentistry,  thus  bringing  himself 
at  on^e  under  its  provisions.  He  presented  himself  before  the 
State  Board  for  examination.  It  was  soon  evident  to  him  that 
he  had  not  the  requisite  knowledge  to  intelligently  practice 
his  calling.  He  was  permitted  to  withdraw,  assuring  the 
Board  that  he  would  apply  himself  industriously  for  a  year 
in  a  course  of  study  which  was  suggested  to  him,  and  then 
present  himself  for  examination.  If  he  then  failed,  he  further 
stated,  he  would  willingly  abandon  an  occupation  that  he 
could  not  feel  that  he  was  fitted  for,  or  legally  authorized  to 
follow,  although  by  so  doing  he  would  sacrifice  the  onl}^  avail- 
able means  of  providing  for  his  young  family  and  dependent 
parents.  At  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  the  plucky 
young  dentist  again  appeared  for  examination.  It  was  soon 
evident  that  he  had  been  industrious  in  his  studies,  and  made 
the  best  use  of  the  time  he  had  alllowed  himself  for  prepara- 
tion. The  result  was  that  he  passed  an  examination  that  was 
alike  creditable  to  himself  and  his  profession.  Had  he  failed 
and  been  compelled  to  abandon  his  occupation,  with  all  these 
responsibilities  I  have  named  upon  him — but  this  were  best 
an  unwritten  history! 

Lest  seeming  to  give  over  much  attention  to  these  objec- 
tions, I  will  now  pass  to  notice  some  of  the  practical  results 
of  the  passage  of  this  "  dental  law." 

The  American  citizen  always  applies  this  test,  whether  to 
individual  action,  a  law,  a  principle,  or  even  to  a  system  of 
theology:  "  Is  it  a  success?" 

Anticipating  the  inquiry,  is  the  law  a  success?  I  shall  place 
mj'self  at  once  on  the  defensive,  and  assume  that  it  is  too  soon 
to  put  such  a  crucial  test.  It  is  not  yet  five  j'cars  since  the 
adoption  of  the  law,  and  as  it  docs  not  pass  into  full  effect 
until  the  3'ear  1873,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  very  marked 
change  for  the  better  should  have  manifested  itself  I  think 
it  may  be  safel}'^  said,  however,  that  the  whole  teudenc}'  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  law  has  been  toward  the  improving 
and  elevating  the  practice  of  dentistr}-  in  the  State.  Its  in- 
fluence may  be  noticed  in  an  increased  desire  on  the  part  of 
those  persons  about  to  enter  the  profession  to  more  thoroughly 
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prepare  themselves  in  those  departments  of  study  which  are 
now  regarded  as  the  onl}^  true  basis  of  a  sound  dental   educa- 
tion.    Of  the  number  who  have  passed  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers it  ma}^  be  said — though  many  of  them  did   not  need 
any  special  preparation — they  have  shown  that  they  had  been 
at  work  studj^ing  in  those  directions  that  an   examination   of 
the  kind  would  indicate.     The  benefit  of  such  study   can  not 
long   be  coufined  to  the   individual.     His-  professional   asso- 
ciates will  be  benefited,  but  more  directly  will  his  patrons  reap 
the  good.     And  of  the  profession   generally   throughout  the 
State  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  spirit  of    inquiry 
abroad  among  them,  which  is  shown  iu  an  increased  interest 
in  the  State  societj^  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  members 
to  investigate  those  subjects  which  underlie  and  lead  to  a  cor- 
rect practice,  rather  than   giving   that   undue   importance   to 
merely  practical  or  manipulative  d3ntistry,  which  is  so  ofteur 
a  marked  characteristic  in  our  profession.     The  law  has  been 
effective  in  keeping  out  of  the  State  some  few,  at  least,  of  that 
class  of  so-called  dentists  who   appear  to   have    an   inherent 
distaste  for  anything  like  a  compulsory  examination,  lest  it 
should  discover  to  them  their  utter   ignorance.     While-  there 
is  room  and  a  welcome  to  the  really  eflEicient,  our  State  is   no 
longer  a  fit  refuge  for  the  incompetent  dentist. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  I  may  justlj''  claim,  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  an  inordinate  State  pride,  that  the  dental  profes- 
sion of  the  State  of  Ohio  are  justly  entitled  to  a  plaec  in  the 
front  rank  with  their  fellow-workers  of  the  countrj^ 

"While  it  is  evident  that  our  State  dental  law  has  had  a  ben- 
eficial effect,  I  would  not  forget  in  this  estimate  of  the  profes- 
sion to  give  due  credit  to  the  influence  which  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association  has  exerted  in  elevating  the  profes- 
sion of  the  State  to  its  present  advanced  position.  Meeting 
here  in  the  metropolis  of  the  State  3^ear  after  year  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  centur}^,  you  have  given  them  a  rare  opportunity  for 
improvement.  As  the  more  direct  rays  of  the  sun  falling  on 
the  seed  plant  in  the  ground,  causes  it  soonest  to  germinate 
and  grow,  so  the  profession  of  Ohio,  being  first  subject  to  the 
light  and  knowledge  which  this  association  ever  emits  when 
any  subject  connected  with  dental  science  it  brought  before  it 
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could  not  fail  to  be  warmed  into  a  vigorous  and  progtessive  life. 
Since  our  last  annual  meeting  death  has  taken  from  amongst 
tis  a  fellow  membei*,  Dr.  J.  G.  Willis,  of  this  cit}^  He  died 
May  23d.  You  remember  him,  the  stal-worth,  well  balanced 
man,  so  full  of  life  and  energy  and  high  hope,  that  he  appeared 
one  year  agOi  Of  all  our  large  membership  he  seemed  least 
likely  to  succumb  to  the  destroyer,  death.  Indeed,  until 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  he  stood  manfulh^  at  his 
professional  labors.  Only  two  or  three  da3's  before  ke  was 
thus  suddenly  stricken  down,  it  was  my  privilege  to  convey  to 
Dr.  Willis  a  request  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  Dental 
College,  that  he  accept  a  place  as  one  of  the  corps  of  teachers 
in  that  institution;  During  this  interview,  he  spoke  particu- 
lary  of  his  usual  good  health,  and  the  regularity  of  his  habits^ 
lest  he  should  in  some  way  imperil  it.  He  hesitated,  because 
of  not  being  quite  willing  to  risk  overtasking  his  strength  to 
accept  the  position^  "  If  I  accept,"  he  said^  *'  I  must  do  a  good 
deal  of  ha,rd  work  in  the  preparation,  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  the  place  and  credit  to  myself,  for  I  have  enough  of  what 
ma}^  be  called  pride,"  he  continued,  "to  do  it  well  if  I  under- 
take to  teach."  This  conversation  shows  how  careful  he  was 
of  his  health,  as  well  that  quality  or  ambition  of  the  man  to 
always  do  his  best;  and  it  was  this  disposition  that  made  him 
the  careful  practitioner  that  he  was.  He  was  not  of  the  kind 
who  looked  upon  the  dental  organs  as  so  many  inorganic  bod- 
ies, to  be  operated  on  without  regard  to  results.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  noted  every  point  that  presented  in  any  case,  endeav- 
oring to  trace  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  He  was,  there- 
fore, a  safe  practitioner^  one  whose  influence  for  good  in  the 
professsion  was  noticeabl}^  felt.  His  intercourse  with  the  pro- 
fession was  marked  by  "  thoughtfulness  tor  others,  gener- 
osity, modesty^  and  self  respect."  The  qualities  that  make 
liie  gentleman. 

While  we  involuntaril}-  pay 

"The  deep  reverence  taught  of  t>ld, 
The  homage  of  man's  heart  to  death," 
let  us  not  in  our  sorrow  for   the  dead,  forget  to  emulate  the 
many  excellencies  of  character  of  Dr.  Wilis,  both  as  a  profes 
Bional  man  and  a  citizen. 
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BY  G.  W.  MUNHALL. 

In  this  age  of  great  things  there  is  a  danger  of  forgettirig 
the  more  essential — ^the  little  things^  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
gratification  to  me  when  I  hear  of  some  one  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  profession  grappling  with  and  obtaining  the  mas* 
tery  over  some  great  scientific  problem ;  and,  although  such 
discoteries  may  not  always  be  utilized  bo  that  We  who  are  less 
versed  in  the  lore  of  the  schools  can  appropriate  them  to  oui^ 
practical  usCj  yetj  nevertheless,  they  often  prove  doorways 
through  which  we  enter  and  roam,  to  us,  hitherto  untrodden 
fields.  I  am  benefited  as  well  as  gratified,  when  I  hear  of  the^ 
successes  that  have  been  made  by  my  brethren  in  the  profes- 
sion in  matters  of  common  practice,  and  how  such  successes  have 
been  achieved.  The  Register  has  given  much  space  to  such 
experiences,  and,  I  think,  'tis  well.  Thinking  that,  possibl}^^. 
I  may  be  able  to  interest  and  benefit  some  humble  pli)dder,  I 
herewith  submit  the  following  case: 

Mrs.  R -,  cetat   29    (twent3^-nine),     of    nervo-lymphatic 

temperament,  came  to  me  about  three  years  ago  to  ask  my  ad- 
vice about  a  tooth  that  had  caused  her  no  little  annoyance* 
The  tooth — the  right  superior  lateral  incisor — stood  so  far  in- 
side the  line  of  the  other  teeth — -fully  a  half  inch — that  it  could 
not  be  seen  by  a  person  standing  immediately  before  her.  It 
was,  otherwise,  an  annoyance  both  in  eating  and  speaking* 
The  space  it  should  occupy  Was  just  large  enough  for  it.  She 
said  she  had  consulted  a  dentist  in  a  distant  city  and  also  one 
in  this  city,  and  that  they  had  both  given  it  as  their  opinion! 
that  "  it  might  have  been  done  aen  she  was  in  her  teens,  but 
she  was  too  old  now." 

I  told  her  that  I  could  move  the  tooth  into  its  proper  place, 
and,  it  was  my  opinion  that  if  it  could  be  held  there  long 
enough,  either  the  palatine  wall  of  the  alveolar  process  would 
follow  it  up,  or  an  osseous  formation  would  accumulate  about 
the  palatine  surface  of  the  tooth  of  sufllcient  strength  to  hold 
it  permanently  in  position^ 
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She  expressed  an  anxiety  to  haA-e  me  test  m}^  theoiy,  and 
promised  faithfully  to  obe}^  to  the  letter  all  my  directions.  I 
took  an  impression  of  the  mouth,  and  made  a  plate  of  vulcan- 
ite, allowing  it  to  extend  over  the  grinding  surface  of  the  mo- 
lars, and  pass  around  in  front  of  the  bicuspids,  cnspids, 
and  incisors,  careful  that  it  should  fit  the  labial  surface  of  the 
same  closely,  allowing  the  band  to  arch  outward  a  little,  op- 
posite the  tooth  I  desired  to  move.  I  may  add,  however,  that 
before  vulcanizing,  I  placed  the  wax  plate  in  the  mouth,  and 
had  the  patient  bite  into  the  wax  until  the  teeth  came  as  nearly 
together  as  I  desired  they  should,  and,  besides,  obtained  by 
this  means  an  imi:)ression  of  the  inferior  molars. 

I  vulcanized  in  a  Hay's  vulcanizer  at  a  temperature  of  280°, 
for  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  This  gave  me  a  tough  and  flexi- 
ble plate.  In  finishing  the  same  I  rounded  the  outer  edges  of 
the  band — which,  of  course,  was  more  bulk}^  than  a  gold  one, 
but  no  more  unsightl}',  and  being  closelyfitted  to  the  teeth  was 
much  firmer  than  a  gold  one  could  possibl}-  have  been  made — 
so  that  it  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  movements  of  the  up- 
per lip.  I  drilled  two  holes  through  this  band  opposite  the 
tooth  to  be  operated  on,  through  which  I  passed  silken  floss, 
which  I  attached  to  a  rubber  band  I  had  placed  around  the 
tootk.  By  drawing  this  thread  tightl}^,  and  changing  the  rub- 
ber bands  from  time  to  time  for  one  thicker,  I  was  enabled  to 
appl}"  a  YQry  considerable  amount  of  force. 

I  had  the  patient  call  every  other  day,  each  time  increasing 
the  force  applied.  At  the  end  of  four  weeks  the  tooth  began 
to  move,  and  within  two  months  from  the  time  I  first  adjusted 
the  plate  I  had  it  in  its  proper  position.  I  then  made  another 
plate  of  the  same  material,  allowing  it  to  fit  the  lingual  sur- 
face of  the  teeth  closely,  and  leaving  it,  wJiere  it  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  teeth,  about  half  a  line  in  thickness,  except 
where  it  fitted  against  the  tooth  I  had  moved,  at  which  point  I 
let  the  plate  cover  the  entire  lingual  surface.  The  next  day  after 
adjusting  the  plate  the  patient  left  the  cit}'  to  be  gone  about  a 
month.  I  gave  her  the  necessary  instructions  how  to  remove 
and  replace  the  plate  when  she  desired  to  cleanse  it.  After 
having  been  absent  about  a  week,  she  carelessly  left  the  plate 
out  of  her  mouth  one  evening  upon  retiring  to  rest,  and  in  the 
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morning  found  the  tooth  back  in  its  old  quarters.  Slie  hastened 
back  to  the  cit}'^  in  great  alarm.  Adjusting  plaie  number  one, 
I  very  easily  moved  the  refractory  incisor  into  line  again,  after 
which  I  placed  plate  number  two  in  position  as  before.  By 
directions  the  patient  called  ngain  in  six  months.  [  found  the 
tooth  quite  loose;  and,  as  she  said  the  plate  gave  her  no  trouble 
whatever — in  fact  she  never  thought  of  it  except  when  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  cleansed.  I  dismissed  her  with  the 
request  that  she  would  call  again  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
She  did  as  requested,  and,  as  I  found  the  tooth  quite  firmly  in 
its  place,  the  indications  of  its  former  locati<^n  entirely  oblit- 
erated, which  strengthened  me  in  the  belief  that  the  palatine 
wall  of  the  alveolus  could  be  made  to  follow  the  tooth,  I  re- 
moved the  plate  and  dismissed  her  with  directions  that  if  there 
was  any  evidence  of  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  tooth  to 
report  in  person  forthwith.  In  about  a  month  the  patient  re- 
turned, and,  upon  examination,  I  found  that  the  tooth  had 
gone  ba<ik  about  a  line.  I  brought  it  out  to  its  place  again? 
and,  adj^usting  plate  number  two,  dismissed  her  with  the  request 
that  at  some  distant  day  she  should  call  again.  I  saw  nothing 
of  her  for  a  year.  She  had  been  wearing  the  plate  all  this  time. 
She  remarked  that  she  would  just  as  soon  wear  it  as  not,  as  it 
occasioned  no  inconvenience  whatever.  I  found  the  tooth  in 
its  proper  place,  apparently  as  immovable  as  any  of  its  fellows. 
I  removed  the  plate,  and  hav«  seen  nothing  of  the  lady  from 
that  time  until  the  other  day,  when  she  called  at  my  office. 
I  found  the  tooth  securely  in  position,  just  where  I  wanted 
it. 

With  reference  to  the  intimation  I  made  that  the  process 
might  follow  the  tooth,  I  have  this  to  say: 

The  process  was  unusually  prominent.  The  palatine  wall 
at  this  point  was  quite  thin.  In  making  the  plates  I  cut  away 
the  casts,  so  that,  when  adjusted  in  the  mouth,  there  was  con_ 
siderable  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  this  part  of  the  process. 
I  continued  this  pressure  by  bending  the  plate  at  this  point 
from  time  to  time.  In  my  judgment  the  operation  was  not 
successful,  wholly  because  of  this — only  in  part,  for  I  believe 
that  neither  the  tooth  or  palatine  wall  of  the  process  would 
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liave  been  permaDently  secured  in  their  proper  positions,  a9 
they  are  now,  if  there  had  not  "been  a  pretty  liberal  deposit  of 
osseous  matter. 


The  Supply  of  Lime  Phosphates  to  the  Mother  During  Pepiod& 
of  Gestation  and  Laciatfon. 

BY  A^  O^  BAWLS'. 

There  is  probably  no  subject  pertaining  ta  either  dental  or 
general  therapeutics  of  more  vital  importance  or  fraught  with 
greater  essential  interest  to  both  medical  and  dental  practi- 
tioner,- and  at  the  same  time  less  thoroughly  ap^^reciated  b}^ 
them,  than  the  subject  chosen  for  our  first  consideration  before 
this  societj^  While  in  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject 
we  feel  somewhat  em-barrassed  in  attempting  to  advance  any 
point  of  special  or  common  interest,  and  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  task  of  adding  any  thing  new^  yet  we  may  be  permited 
to  enjoy,  even  with  satisfaction,-  the  performance  of  a  duty 
alike  incumbent  on  each  and  every  one  who  are  in  any  wise 
connected  with  the  healing  art,  and  contribute  cheerfully  our 
mite,  though  small,  toward  bringing  the  subject  before  this 
society  in  a  manner  that  will  elicit  from  each  one  an  opinion, 
thereby  preparing  the  way  for  a  more  consumate  eiucidatiou 
of  facts  and  theories^  in  all  their  bearings,  having  reference 
whatever  to  the  issue  before  us.-  It  is  a  well-known,  indeed, 
a  most  deplorable  foct,  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  our 
race,  old  and  young,  of  either  sex,  are  enervating  their  sys- 
tems, destroying  their  health,  and  in  a  manner,  sapping  the 
very  fountain-head  of  their  existence  by  perversely  ignoring 
some  of  the  simple  and  yet  most  useful  rules  of  dietetics^ 
Although  from  observation  and  statistics  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  among  the  masses  of  more  intelligent  society^ 
there  is  being  wrought  a  material  change  for  goo<:ly  and  that 
our  public  lecturers,  books,  periodicals,  medical  and  dental 
instructors,  laboring  in  this  field,  are  exerting  considerable 
influence  for  the  welfare  of  those  that  heed  the  warning,  still 
there  remains  ample  room  for  future  revolution  in  this  direc- 
tion in  order  that  all  may  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
and  reap  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  performance  of  a  well 
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known  duty.  Our  subject,  however,  refers  particularly  to 
mothers,  and  to  them  more  particularly  who  are  laboring  un- 
der the  exhaustive  influence  consequent  upon,  and  following 
the  periods  of  gestation  and  lactation.  Now  there  are  few  if 
any  authors  that  advocate  the  use  of  any  special  diet  as  indi- 
cated for  the  mother  during  these  periods  of  her  existence, 
and  possibly  leave  no  assurance,  or  established  fact  proven  by 
experiment,  that  it  were  possible  for  the  powers  of  digestion, 
absorption,  and  assimilation,  to  be  sufficiently  active  in  order 
that  the  supply  of  nutriment  might  be  commensurate  to  the 
entire  demand  of  the  system  for  the  same.  However  this  may 
be,  we  have  general  principles  governing  this  as  well  as  othei* 
subjects  relating  to  each  peculiar  phase  of  life,  and  so  accord- 
ingly must  resort  to  general  principles  before  we  can  hope  to 
meet,  with  success,  demands  of  a  special  character. 

When  we  would  speak  of  the  supply  of  lime  phosphates  to 
the  mother  during  the  periods  referred  to,  it  of  necessity  leads 
us  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject  in  a  much  broader  sense 
than  simply  supplying  this  article  of  diet  to  her  for  consump- 
tion, it  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  its  proper  admixture 
with  other  articles  of  diet,  and  to  consider  the  subjects  of 
mastication,  absorption,  and  assimilation,  as  they  refer  to 
articles  of  diet  in  general,  but  with  more  special  reference  to 
the  employment  of  lime  phosphates;  it  also  leads  us  to  an  ob- 
servation of  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  each  individ- 
ual patient,  such  as  their  habits,  temperament,  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  usually  taken,  and  that  best  suited  to  their 
respective  conditions,  during  these  periods  referred  to.  An 
adequate  and  proper  supply  of  material  for  the  replacement 
of  broken  down  tissue,  in  any  part  of  the  body,  depends 
greatly  upon  the  habits,  diet,  quality  and  quantity  of  food^ 
mastication,  insalivation,  and  on  the  comparative  health  of  all 
functions  concerned  in  this  reparation.  Now  as  it  is  our 
province  to  deal  more  especially  with  those  organs  whose 
greatest  honor  is  to  consumate  the  first  metamorphosis  of 
food  destined  to  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  existence, 
we  will  refer  briefly  to  the  process  of  mastication,  upon  the 
good  and  perfect  performance  of  w^hich  much  depends  in  the 
way   of  assisting  other  functions  to  perform  their  respective 
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duties  with  promptness  and  with  regularity,  thus  enabling  all 
parts  to  act  in  harmou}^  and  strengtli  together.  The  thorough 
and  complete  mastication  of  fooa  has  a  direct  two-fold  pur- 
pose toward  aiding  digestion  and  assisting  the  powers  of  ab 
sorption  and  assimilation.  First,  to  bring  into  action  the 
dental  organism  to  such  a  degree  as  will  best  promote  the 
health  and  strength  of  their  special  functions,  just  as  the 
proper  exercise  and  judicious  use  of  any  portion  of  the  body 
would  add  to  its  health  and  strength,  and  so  accordingly  be 
an  important  adjunct  to  the  system  in  general,  by  lessening 
the  number  of  pathological  conditions  usually  accompanying 
the  periods  of  gestation  and  lactation,  that  would  render 
nutrition  imperfect;  secondl}^,  perfect  mastication  not  only 
allows  sufficient  time  for  a  necessary  in  salivation  of  food 
(especially  requisite  for  all  amylacious  articles),  but  it  pro- 
duces such  a  condition  of  comminution  in  the  mass  of  tood 
as  tends  to  greatly  increase  the  surface  of  the  same,  thereby 
presenting  it  to  the  action  of  gastric  and  other  solvent  juices 
in  a  shape  and  compatibility  that  will  render  the  process  of 
digestion  in  that  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  more  expeditious 
and  complete,  thus  preparing  it  the  better  for  each  successive 
change,  until  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  general  circulation 
to  be  assimilated  as  required  at  different  points  throughout 
the  entire  system.  There  is  one  other  ]^x)int  in  connection 
with  this  part  of  our  subject  which  I  desire  to  call  your  at- 
tention to,  viz:  that  the  conditions  of  the  dental  organism  has 
very  much  to  do  with  the  selection  of  a  diet,  and  as  a  proof  of 
this  we  will  find  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  observation  by 
even  the  most  causual  observers  that  persons  whose  teeth  are 
badly  decayed,  poorly  antagonized,  or  rendered  sensitive  from 
any  of  the  various  causes,  usually  confine  themselves  to  a 
vegetable,  and,  as  they  suppose,  more  suitable  diet  tor  their 
imperfect  powers  of  mastication.  The  effects  of  this  course 
of  dietetics  for  ill  results  are  obvious  to  those  understanding 
and  appreciating  the  necessity  for  articles  of  food  containing 
greater  varieties  of  elementary  atoms  constituting  tissues  of 
our  body.  Thus  ftir  we  have  been  able  to  observe  the  impor- 
tance of  good  teeth  and  perfect  mastication  as  among  the 
first  requirements  favoring  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food. 
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Now  b}^  what  means  can  we  best  supply  lime  phosphates  to 
meet  this  extraordinary  metamorphosis  of  tooth  and  bone 
structure?  Most  assuredly  just  as  we  would  supply  any  other 
article  of  complementary  diet  It  is  a  well  founded  fact  that 
we  can  not  live  any  great  length  of  time  and  retain  our  usual 
health  and  vigor  on  an}'  single  diet,  the  system,  after  a  time 
revoltlng,refuses  to  allow  its  absorption,much  less  assimilation, 
in  quantities  that  under  more  favorable  circumstances  would, 
prove  insufficient  for  the  demanded  supply.  In  this  then  we 
have  exhibited  the  necessity  for  a  changing  and  various  diet. 
If  the  tissues  of  our  body  are  composed  of  certain  elementary 
principles,  then  we  can  not  do  otherwise,  if  we  desire  health 
and  strength,  than  meet  the  waste  of  such  tissues  with 
elements  of  their  natural  structure;  and  to  accomplish  this 
object  successful!}^  there  must  exist  a  just  and  proper  propor- 
tion of  these  atoms  varying  to  suit  each  individual  case.  Al- 
though an  article  or  articles  of  food  may  possess  all  elementary 
atoms  that  are  contained  within  this  or  that  structure  of  the 
system,  such  as  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  sulphur,  salts, 
water,  and  so  on,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive  that  the 
waste  will  be  supplied,  for  there  may  be  an  undue  proportion, 
thereby  limiting  its  assimilation  to  certain  and  inadequate 
amounts,  or  as  regards  quantity  there  may  be  too  much,  in 
which  case  the  system  is  over-taxed  in  order  that  it  may  rid 
itself  of  the  surplus;  and  while  evil  results  may  follow  an 
over  loaded  stomach,  yet  in  all  probability  the  true  mode  of 
dieting  as  regards  quantity  is  to  favor  a  little  surplus  rather 
than  deficiency  in  amount.  As  a  rule  mothers  during  the 
periods  of  gestation  and  lactation  are  so  broken  in  systemic 
vigor  that  it  seems  impossible  at  times  for  food  enough  to  be 
absorbed  and  assimulated,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  re- 
tain even  an  ordinary  healthy  condition  of  structural  parts. 
When  this  is  the  case  their  duty  consists  in  making  use  of  all 
available  means  for  the  restoration  of  their  usual  vigor,  such 
as  moderate  out-door  exercise,  walking,  riding,  anything  in 
this  direction,  so  they  are  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  are  en- 
abled to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  fresh  air,  and  the  exercise  is  not 
continued  to  exhaustion,  or  of  a  character  too  laborious.  And 
again  since  the  mind  exerts  an  extensive   influence  over  the 
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process  of  digestion  and  assimulation  it  should  be  as  free  pos- 
sible from  troublesome  thought;  they  should  avoid  severe  ex 
ercise,  either  mental  or  physical,  right  after  meals,  and  if  the 
digestive  apparatus  is  weakened  from  an}'  cause,  their  meals 
should  be  oftner  than  usual,  the  quantitj^  taken  lessened,  and 
taken  at  regular  intervals.  In  short,  the  strict  observance  of 
all  hygenic  rules  coming  to  their  knowledge  is  of  very  neces- 
sary and  vital  importance.  "When  the  system  is  thus  indeed 
fortified  by  an  observation  of  the  rules  increasing  health  and 
strength,  there  need  be  nD  fear  that  rapid  metamorphosis  of 
tissue  will  materially  interfere  with  its  structural  identity,  if  ar- 
ticles of  food  containing  all  necessar}^  constituents  are  onlj- 
supplied  in  proper  quantities  and  admixture  with  each  other. 
In  conclusion  I  will  add  that  arresters  of  metamorphosis  in 
the  tissues,  such  as  sugar,  and  all  acholic  drinks,  tea,  and 
coffee,  might  exert  a  favorable  influence  at  times  toward  stay- 
ing the  ravages  made  upon  the  mother  system  during  these 
periods. 


Subject. — What  is  Our  duty  to  Those  who  Enter  our  Offices 
as  Students,  Relative  to  our  Professon. 

GEOKGE   A.   MILLS. 

Every  honorable  calling  is  worthy  of  the  faithful  guardian- 
ship of  those  who  accept  it,  and  if  there  be  those  who  do  not 
prize  it  enough  to  guard  its  honor,  they  are  most  certainly 
unworthy  a  place  in  its  circle.  Yea  !  more.  They  are  barna- 
cles that  will  retard  its  progress  and  do  prove  false  lights, 
leading  many  astray.  Taking  this  view  as  a  preface  to  the 
subject  (in  which  I  think  all  will  concur),  I  will  at  once  put  the 
question:  Is  the  calling  of  the  profession  of  dentistry  an  hon- 
orable one?  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  as  much  so  as  any  on  this 
planet. 

If  I  were  asked  what  callings  in  the  necessities  of  the  human 
family  were  of  the  most  importance,  I  should  say  the  physi- 
cian of  the  soul  and  body,  in  which  are  involved  the  most 
solemn  responsibilities  of  this  life,  and  that  to  come.  The 
dentist — in  his  fullest  sense— is  a  physician  of  the  body,  and 
in  my  opinion,  because  this  tmih  is  not  kept  in  full  view  at  all 
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times,  is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  why  we  are  not  esteemed 
b}^  all  above  the  tinker. 

To  raise  our  profession  in  its  truest  sense  to  one,  we  must 
guard  its  open  door.  Now  I  will  proceed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion proposed,  "  What  is  our  duty  to  those  who  enter  offices  as 
students,  relative  to  our  profession?"  Our  first  duty,  and  per- 
haps the  only  one,  is  at  once  to  seek  to  impress  them  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  honorable  calling,  and  if  we  can  be  success- 
ful in  committing  to  them  a  true  sense  of  its  importance,  and 
its  responsibilities,  we  have  placed  the  entering  wedge,  which 
is  to  open  up  the  way  to  their  professional  life.  We  are  all 
well  aware  that  those  who  seek  an  entrance  to  our  profession 
cannot  at  a  glance  see  what  is  before  them.  Those  only  who 
have  had  the  experience  can  know  much  of  the  nature  of  the 
requirements  of  the  calling.  Before  I  entered  I  sought  the 
counsel  of  one  who  had  a  few  years  of  experience.  He  said 
to  me,  "  There  are  many  difficulties  to  be  met,  but  the  call- 
ing is  worth}^  of  your  best  efforts."  In  another  manner 
I  might  reply  to  the  question,  by  telling  you  how  I  meet  those 
who  apply  to  me  as  students. 

I  go  through  a  primary  examination  b}^  questions,  viz: 
Why  do  you  choose  the  calling?  How  long  do  \o\\  expect  it 
will  take  you  to  be  able  to  render  creditable  service  to  those 
who  may  apply  to  you?  What  is  your  age?  What  have  been 
your  educational  advantages?  What  have  you  turned  your 
particular  attention  to  up  to  this  time?  Are  you  in  good 
health?  What  are  your  pecuniary  resources?  Do  3'ou  expect 
to  give  3''Our  time  while  under  pupilage,  or  to  be  paid?  How 
good  a  dentist  do  you  aspire  to  be?  Those  I  would  consider 
sufficient  to  draw  out  the  applicant,  and  open  the  way  to 
counsel.  The  nature  of  the  answers  would  reveal  much  of  the 
real  interest  in  the  pursuit  before  him.  I  believe  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  period  in  our  speciality  when  we  should  more  unit 
edly  give  this  matter  our  particular  attention.  The  position 
which  the  calling  of  dentistry  must  occupy  in  the  coming 
years,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon 
it,  must  of  necessity  look  to  the  right  direGting  of  those  who 
are  to  compose  the  dental  ranks  of  the  future.  The  ^course 
pursued  by  the  large  proportion  of  our  profession,  relative  to 
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the  taking  of  students,  would  not  reflect  mucli  credit  if  all 
were  brought  to  light.  Young  men,  as  a  rule,  are  liirecl  to 
enter  our  ranks,  and  are  required  to  make  little  if  an}^  sacri- 
fice. If  in  any  other  profession  there  is  an  application  for  ad- 
mission, requirements  are  demanded,  and  must  be  met. 

Now  by  the  course  pursued  by  a  majority  of  the  dentists, 
I  hold  it  is  a  decided  detriment  to  the  applicant,  as  well  as  the 
profession,  arising  from  this  fact,  that  the  wa}'  is  made  easy; 
the  demands  and  the  great  importance,  which  if  not  now 
quite  apparent  to  many,  are  withheld.  Study  is  one  of  the 
vital  points  to  which  the  mind  of  the  student  must  be  di- 
rected, and  mental  training  by  xis,  if  we  are  able,  if  not,  by 
those  who  are  competent.  When  I  say  study  I  do  not  mean 
simply  reading,  as  it  is  much  the  custom  of  the  present  time 
to  do  superficially,  but  study  that  will  set  the  mind  to  think- 
ing. When  I  say  teaching  I  do  not  mean  that  of  prosy  pro- 
fessors and  light  titilating  of  the  mind,  but  that  which  may  be 
given  b}'  him  who  feels  something  of  the  importance  of  the 
task  committed  to  him,  and  only  from  such  is  there  much  that 
is  worthy  a  place  in  the  store-house  of  knowledge. 

A  scriptural  maxim,  which  is  fraught  with  much  meaning,  is 
worthy  of  our  notice,  "  Stand  b}'  thyself."  The  child  must 
creep  ere  it  can  walk  and  that  by  its  own  efforts.  No  one 
however  much  it  may  have  the  little  one  at  heart,  can  creep 
for  it.  We  do  not  need  to  go  far  awa}'  from  home  to  find  those 
springing  up  around  us  who  have  literally  been  carried  but  a 
few  months  in  the  arms  of  our  indulgent  profession,  and  have 
been  dumped  down  in  their  swaddling  clothes,  and  the  com- 
munit}'  acknowledge  them  as  a  part  of  the  dental  profession. 
Are  they  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour?  I  an- 
swer most  emphaticall}^  No!  and  it  is  not  their  fiiult  wholly. 
Why?  only  because  they  have  been  sent  out,  and  point  to  their 
cdina  mater  without  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  disinherit 
them.  Ttiis  is  an  evil,  and  like  all  morbid  growths  will  prove 
a  very  unwelcome  compnnion  to  discard  from  our  now  unsteady 
bark  if  we  do  not  arouse  ourselves  to  the  position  from  which 
we  canclearh"  see  the  right  course  to  pursue.  I  do  not  think 
the  majority  wrongly  disposed  in  this  matter.  Yea  I  more,  I 
think  manv  are  under  conviction  that  I  am  not  overstatino-  the 
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condition  we  are  in.  If  j^ou  admit  tlie  ti-ntli  of  my  state- 
ments, then  I  say  yon  must,  to  be  at  all  consistent,  act,  and 
that  speedily  and  wisety .  I  have  no  rale  by  which  we  might 
act,  to  present  at  this  time.  In  stating  these  thoughts  not 
(perhaps)  very  concisely  arranged,  I  have  an  earnestness  of 
spirit,  which,  could  they  find  in  you  a  companionship,  they 
would  become  fruithful.  What  students  need  is  the  naked 
truth.  If  this  is  presented  to  them,  then  they  start  on  a  right 
basis,  and  all  dogmas  will  find  little  encouragement  in  their 
minds.  We  need  truth  more  than  we  need  legislation.  I  do 
not  think  so  much  of  that  method  for  the  purging  of  the  profes- 
sion. My  opinion  is,  that  would  we  put  the  same  amount  of 
energy  in  the  direction  which  I  have  written,  it  would  be  more 
beneficial.     I  do  not  like  arbitrary  rule. 

I  trust  this  subject  will  receive  the  attention  it  demands  ere 
long.  With  the  light  I  have  coming  to  me  from  day  to  day, 
my  labor  can  only  be  in  the  direction  that  will  teach  mankind 
the  blessings  of  obedience  to  a  law  from  within.  Then  real- 
izing this  truth, /or  iY  is  the  biggest  one  extant,  real  success  can 
come  only  by  holding  up  this  line  of  teaching  to  those  who 
seek  an  entrance  to  our  calling,  according  to  the  light  we  indi- 
vidually have.  I  am  aware  that  what  I  have  said  is  but  a 
spark  toward  the  final  illumination.  But  we  have  had  in  the 
conflagration  of  Chicago  the  fulfillment  of  those  words,  "be- 
hold how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth."  Then  if  you 
shall  use  what  I  have  said  wisel}^  it  can  be  made  to  prove  that 
the  ruins  of  Chicago  are  not  in  vain.  There  is  another  vital 
point  that  must  not  be  overlooked  in  our  direction  of  the 
dental  student.  It  is  this.  Be  cautious  that  we  do  not,  by 
word  or  deed,  be-little  our  calling.  The  longer  my  observation 
extends,  I  am  more  convinced  that  we  little  know  what  great 
counter  parts  we  are  to  become  as  the  exponents  of  scientific 
truth. 

(What  Henry  Ward  Beecher  proclaimed  but  a  short  time 
since  in  his  pulpit,  in  referring  to  the  teachings  of  Darwin 
and  Huxley,  saying,  that  scientific  men  as  yet  little  compre- 
hend the  mission  they  are  to  work  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
human  race),  is  without  a  doubt  the  truth.  I  accept  it  as 
such ;  and  it  is  high  time  that  each  one  of  us  stripped  ourselves 
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of  all  dogmatic  and  hereditaiy  teachings,  which  hinder  ns 
from  the  acceptance  of  that  which  will  nourish  us  in  mind 
and  spirit.  For  if  we  do  not  grow  in  this  direction,  we  do  not 
in  anything  that  is  elevating. 

So  I  take  it,  I  do  not  disagree  with  any  class  of  thinkers, 
who  would  declare,  if  asked  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  re- 
demption of  the  human  race?  would  answer  from  all  quarters, 
elevation.  Now  what  does  it  behoove  us  to  raise? — a  high  or 
low  standard?  Some  say  that  our  calling  does  not  demand  so 
much  effort  as  some  seem  to  put  forth.  Let  us  see.  What 
have  we  in  hand?  For  what  is  dental  histology-,  physiology, 
and  patholog}^?  What  will  the}^  lead  us  to  undersrand  when 
their  mission  is  fully  revealed!  Have  we  not  the  men 
in  our  ranks  who  bid  fair  to  rank  with  those  of  any  pro- 
fession? If  they  do  not  already,  do  j^ou  think  they  will  bring 
their  mite  to  the  general  gathering  in  of  all  contributions, 
which  is  one  daj^  to  make  up  and  solve  the  now  moment- 
tous  problem,  the  law  of  organization.  I  believe,  and  I  will 
say  more,  I  know,  from  what  comes  welling  up  within  me,  that 
with  the  assistance  of  divine  inspiration,  we  are  to  have  dem- 
onstrated to  us  3'et  in  this  life,  that  the  law  of  organization 
and  the  law  of  spirit  must  be  co-equal,  and  only  till  then  shall 
we  be  able  to  marry  our  intellects  and  our  aflfections,  and  stand 
out  perfected,  as  it  was  the  design  of  the  Creator  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

Now  I  think  you  will  admit  that  I  have,  in  ni}-  own  opinion, 
raised  a  high  point  of  attainment  for  our  now  quite  obscure 
profession,  to  attain  to  co-workers  in  the  redemption  of  the 
human  soul.  If  we  accept  it,  our  duty  to  students  will  be 
fully  apparent 
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Tannin  and  Glycerine. 

BY    R.    ROTHER. 

Tannic  acid  is  freqiientl3^  prescribed  in  concentrated  solu- 
tion with  gl3'Cerine;  but  tannin,  commercially  obtained,  pos- 
sesses various  impurities  which  either  remain  as  insoluble 
turbidity  or  discolor  the  solution.  Firstly,  a  green  resinous 
coloring-matter,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  strong  al- 
cohol and  glycerine,  invariably  occurs.  This  contamination 
results  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  ether  in  the  original 
process  of  extracting  the  tannin.  Secondly,  metallic  chips  of 
copper,  iron,  etc.,  from  the  vessels  in  which  the  tannin  was 
dried,  are  never  absent. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  tannin  is  nearly  indispensable 
among  the  requisites  of  the  prescription  department.  An 
aqueous  solution,  however  concentrated  it  may  be,  will  spoil. 
An  alcoholic  solution  is  often  objectionable,  but  an  aqueous 
solution,  containing  glycerine,  can  be  utilized  on  almost  all 
occasions. 

The  solution  is  best  adjusted  by  weight;  it  is  perfectly 
stable,  clear,  and  transparent,  and  contains  one  troy  ounce  of 
tannic  acid  in  two  troy  ounces  of  the  solution,  that  is,  half 
tannin  by  weight.  The  solvent  is  the  other  half,  or  ^  each 
by  weight,  glycerine  and  water.  More  than  this  proportion 
of  glycerine  cannot  be  used  to  advantage,  as  the  liquid  be- 
comes too  thick  to  pour  conveniently.  This  solution  cannot 
be  prepared,  however,  by  directly  combining  the  three  ingredi 
ents,  as  the  impurities  must  first  be  removed;  and  the  only 
preliminary  solvent  for  this  purpose,  which  the  writer  has 
found  to  answer  perfectly,  is  a  mixture  of  equal  measures  of 
strong  alcohol  and  water.  A  very  concentrated  solution,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  liquid  to  one  of  tannin,  can 
be  formed  with  the  aid  of  heat,  which  filters  with  the  greatest 
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facilit}',  leaving  the  resinous  coloring  matter  and   the   metals 
untouched. 

Alcohol  alone,  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one  of  tannin, 
would  not  filter  well.  Water,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least 
four  to  one  of  tannin,  would  not  filter  even  as  rapidly  as  the 
solution  with  alcohol,  and  whilst  the  alcoholic  solution  be- 
comes turbid  with  water,  the  aqueous  solution  becomes  clear 
from  the  first,  and  moreover  was  alwaj's  much  darkened  b}' 
the  metallic  impurities  forming  colored  soluble  tannates. 
The  preliminar}^  solvent  and  permanent  solvent  above  pro- 
posed are  therefore  the  only  available  ones.  These  form  a 
light  green,  thin,  S3'rupy  solution,  miscible  with  gljxerine  and 
water  in  all  proportions  without  losing  their  brightness,  and 
forming  in  a  more  dilute  condition  colorless  solutions. 

From  these  observations  the  following  formula  is  deduced: 

Take  of  Tannin 8  troy  ounces. 

Glycerine 4      "         '' 

Strong  alcohol 8  fluid  ounces. 

Water 8      " 

Mix  the  alcohol  and  water;  add  the  tannin,  and  apply  heat 
until  the  tannin  has  dissolved.  Filter  hot,  then  add  the  glycer- 
ine, and  evaporate  by  a  careful  heat  until  the  solution 
weighs  16  troy  ounces. — The  Pharmacist,  Dec,  1871. 

Offensive  Breath. 

BY   H.    V.    KAGGEY,  DENTIST,    AREOLA,  ILL. 

The  Scriptures  sa}^,  "  God  breathed  into  man  and  he  became 
a  living  soul.  But  now-a-days,  to  judge  of  some  men's  breath, 
we  would  be  induced  to  conclude  they  had  any  thing  else  but 
a  living  soul  within. 

How  often  do  we  meet  individuals,  friends,  whom  oth- 
erwise we  would  be  pleased  to  greet,  but  from  whom  the 
formal  "how  do  3'ou  do?"  alone  is  sufficient  to  turn  our  heads 
aside  in  disgust!  How  often  in  traveling,  in  public  assemblies? 
in  the  social  circle,  do  we  come  in  contact  with  persons  whose 
own  exhalations  are  enough  to  throw  us  into  a  state  of  asphixia, 
and  here,  as  it  were,  get  us  dreaming  of  tombs,  of  devouring 
worms,  of  putrefaction,  of  total  oblivion!     Peradventure  you 
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smile  at  the  dreamer's  reverie;  but,  in  the  name  of  decenc}^  has 
the  picture  been  overdrawn?  Did  you  wear  a  tranquil,  smil- 
ing countenance  the  other  Sabbath,  when  crowded  into  your 
pew — retreat  cut  off — and  you  stood  beside  that  fellow  whose 
breath  troubled  your  stomach,  as  do  the  winds  the  waters  of 
the  deep?  Echo  answers  no.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many 
persons  of  refinement  have  asked  their  most  frank  and  confi- 
dental  friends,  "  Is  my  breath  bad?"  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  negative  answer  given  has  heeii  false. 

Alas!  when  will  man  learn  to  be  just  to  his  fellow  man? 
"  Truth  loves  open  dealing."  B}^  the  mild  phrase,  ''  bad 
breath,"  is  simpl}'  implied  all  that  is  disagreeable,  obnoxious 
and  repulsive,  and  arises  from  the  result  of  some  physical 
derangement;  most  generally  attributable  to  either  the  lungs, 
stomach  or  mouth. 

But  since  the  first  two  of  these,  on  account  of  location,  are 
difficult  to  diagnose  and  treat  (and  other  reasons  herein  given)? 
we  would  advise,  first,  an  examination  of  the  mouth;  seek  the 
advice  and  services  of  some  dentist  of  known  ability  and  re- 
spect— not  a  cosmopolite.  And  if  the  mouth  with  its  indwell- 
ing organs  and  parts  is  unimpaired  and  healthy,  then,  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  inquire  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
the  other  two,  through  the  medium  of  some  like  respectable, 
worthy  and  reliable  physician.  But  from  the  fact  that  the 
majoritj^of  cases  of  foul  breath  arise  from  a  foul  mouth,  with 
irregular  and  carious  teeth,  ulcerated  roots,  fungous  gums,  or 
inflamed  membranes,  we  think  we  can  well  assure  you,  if  you 
will  attend  to  these  latter  things,  it  will  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary; and  the  ultimate  result  will  be,  you  will  breathe  a  purer 
sweeter  breath,  and  live  and  breathe  it  longer. 


Local  Variations   of  Disease. 

Among  the  puzzles  in  medical  science — and  there  are 
plenty  of  them — one  of  the  most  interesting  and  practically 
useful  is  the  variations  of  disease  in  the  same  localit3\  In- 
stances of  this  are  numerous,  and  doubtless  familiar  to  every 
one,  but  they  are  not  easily  accounted  for.  In  early  ages, 
Eome  on  her  seven  hills  was  a  salubrious  place,  producing 
men  mightj^  of  muscle  and  a  long-lived  race,  who  went  forth 
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conquering  and  to  conquer  until  all  the  known  world  was 
brought  a  suppliant  to  her  imperial  feet.  But  now  a  feeble 
progeny  inhabits  her  site,  and  the  pestilent  air  of  the  Campagna 
poisons  the  blood  of  her  citizens  and  visitors. 

A  century  ago  Naples  and  the  Madeira  Islands  were  noted 
as  health  resorts,  and  cases  of  consumption  were  nigh  unknown 
among  the  natives.  Very  different  is  it  now,  for  foreign  vis- 
itors and  born  residents  alike  succumb  to  the  fatal  disease. 
The  latter  say  it  was  imported  by  the  outland  invalids,  but 
this  is  a  common  and  easy  wa}"  to  solve  a  problem  which  does 
not  really  admit  any  such  facile  reply. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  point  to  many  localities  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  where  practitioners  thirty  years  ago  had 
to  combat  violent  forms  of  remittent  fever  and  congestive 
chills,  where  now  such  complaints  never  occur.  The  same 
fact  characterized  the  colonial  history  of  the  Eastern  States. 
We  recollect  that  a  person  who  had  given  some  attention  to 
antiquarian  studies  of  the  kind  informed  us  once  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  oldest  burial  memorials  of  Salem,  New  Jersey, 
and  other  early  settlements  along  the  Delaware  river,  indi- 
cates a  much  greater  fatality  from  miasmatic  fevers  than  now 
prevails.  Some  allowance  in  this  class  of  diseases  is  to  be 
made  for  improved  treatment — we  may  say  a  large  allowance 
— but  it  does  not  explain  the  change  in  full. 

In  fact,  the  "morbid  constitution"  depends  upon  a  great 
many  factors,  and  we  are  far  from  understanding  and  appre- 
ciating them  all  as  yet.  There  are  some  which  we  hardly 
more  than  suspect.  Telluric  causes  we  can  at  least  guess  at; 
social  ones  we  can  often  put  our  finger  upon;  but  who  can 
say  exactly  what  influences  may  be  exerted  by  cosmical 
changes,  beyond  the  reach  of  chemistry  or  physics?  The  idea 
of  some  that  the  progress  of  the  solar  system  may  at  times 
bring  us  within  the  maleficient  exhalations  of  bodies  foreign 
to  our  system,  or  that  certain  portions  of  the  earth  may  suffer 
from  "a  pestilent  congregation  of  vapors"  of  non-telluric 
origin,  is  not  wholly  ridiculous.  An  attentive  study  of  the 
changes  of  the  prevalent  diseases  in  definite  localities  is  the 
first  step  toward  a  settlement  of  such  questions. 
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A  Case  of  Adentulous  Neuralgia. 

SURGICAL  CLINIC  OF  PROF.  9.  D.  GROSS. 

Geo.  L.,  aged  78  years,  came  to  the  clinic  complaining  of  an 
agonizing  pain  in  the  body  of  the  lower  jaW,  and  limited  to 
the  left  side  of  the  face.  He  had  suffered  from  it  almost  con- 
stantly for  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  When  he  lay  down  at 
night  the  pain  sometimes  disappeared,  but  attacked  him  again 
early  in  the  morning.  It  existed  on  the  other  side  ot  the 
toouth  for  about  ten  years,  then  shifted  to  its  present  position. 
The  pain  was  paroxysmal,  without  twitchings  of  the  muscles. 
While  describing  it  he  suffered  so  as  to  scarcely  be  able  to 
speak.  He  had  all  his  teeth  extracted  years  ago.  Was  other- 
wise healthy,  and  had  no  neuralgia  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body. 

This  affection  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  as 
a  new  form  of  neuralgia,  by  Prof.  Gross,  some  years  ago.  In 
a  report  Which  he  then  published,  he  collated  and  described  a 
large  number  of  cases,  both  clinical  and  private,  together  with 
his  deductions  as  regarded  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  He 
found  that  adentulous  subjects  were  liable  to  a  form  of 
neuralgia  caused  by  bony  matter  or  fibrous  deposit  encroach- 
ing upon  the  nerve  fibres  in  the  alveolar  process  After  ex- 
traction of  the  teeth  the  gum  changes  in  shape  and  character. 
The  alveoli  are  absorbed  and  the  gum  becomes  so  hard  as  to 
be  serviceable  in  masticating  food.  The  nervous  filaments 
may  be  compressed  by  this  indurated  condition  or  by  the 
periosteum  in  the  dental  canal,  so  that  the  nerve  fluid  is  in- 
terrupted and  pain  produced.  The  pathology  of  pain  is  that 
the  action  of  the  nerve  is  interfered  with  at  the  seat  of  the 
lesion.  Pain  in  the  stomach  is  sometimes  caused  by  a  cramp 
of  the  muscular  fibers,  which,  by  contracting  upon  and  com- 
pressing the  nerve  filaments,  interferes  with  their  action.  The 
nerve  current  can  not  be  transmitted  in  the  usual  way,  and  ex- 
plodes at  the  part,  producing,  the  neuralgia. 

This  form  of  neuralgia,  caused  by  imprisonment  of  nerve 
tissue,  existed  in  the  patient.  The  only  way  in  which  the  af- 
fection could  be  cured  was  by  trephining  the  body  of  the  bone 
near  the  angle,  exposing  and  removing  half  an  inch  of  the  in- 
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ferior  dental  nerve.  This  operation  has  been  performed  in 
man}^  cases,  and  alwa3's  afforded  relief.  It  will  be  used  in  the 
present  case  when  he  returns  for  operation.  In  the  mean 
time 

R.         Morphiai  sulphat,  gr.  1-3. 

Sig. — Every  night. 


A  Case  of  Epulis. 

This  patient  was  a  boy  seven  years  of  age,  who  had  an 
epulis  removed  from  his  lower  jaw  about  six  months  before. 
At  the  time  of  the  operation,  which  was  performed  by  Prof. 
Gross  at  this  clinic,  the  bone  was  denuded  of  gum  at  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  carefully  scraped.  A  perfect  cure 
has  resulted.  He  now  exhibits  a  similar  growth  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  mouth,  from  the  gum  of  the  upper  jaw  at 
the  site  of  the  second  molar  tooth,  which  was  drawn  two 
weeks  before  on  account  of  the  pain.  The  tumor  is  rather 
firm  in  consistence,  of  a  higher  color  than  the  surrounding 
gum,  and  is  very  tender  and  vascular,  bleeding  to  the 
touch. 

This  variety  of  tumor  (epulis)  isprobabl}^  of  a  sarcomatous 
nature,  in  some  cases  malignant,  rapidly  assuming  the  char- 
acteristics of  epithelial  cancer;  in  others  benign,  not  ;  eturn- 
ing  after  careful  extirpation.  The  epulis  does  not  originate 
in  the  gum,  but  in  the  socket  of  a  tooth,  generall}-  one  of  the 
molars,  from  which  it  grows,  causing  the  tooth  to  loosen  and 
fall  out.  It  need  not  attain  a  great  size  in  order  to  seriously 
interfere  with  mastication  and  speech.  If  left  alone  it  finally 
ulcerates;  has  a  constant  discharge;  the  neighboring  h'm- 
phatics  become  involved,  and  the  system  becomes  contamina- 
ted, and  finall}'  succumbs.  It  is  useless  merely  to  pare  away 
this  tumor  from  the  gum,  as  it  would  inevitably  return.  The 
disease  is  seated  in  the  osseous  structure,  and  the  onh'  wa}' 
to  relieve  it  is  to  remove  the  affected  part  of  the  bone,  either 
by  scraping  as  in  carries,  or  by  sawing  out  a  piece  of  the  jaw. 
This  treatment  has  been  found  in  man}-  cases  to  be  the  only 
one  that  gave  the  desired  result. 

After  administering  the  anaesthetic,  the  tumor  and  gum,  at 
the  affected  part,  were  removed  with  a  chisel.      The  bone  was 
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exposed  and  well  s'craped.  The  disease  appeared  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed. The  permanent  tooth  was  seen  at  the  bottom  of 
the  alveoluss  To  check  the  bleeding,  which  was  considerable, 
Monsel's  solution  was  used^  and  a  piece  of  raw  cotton  wet 
with  it,  pressed  into  and  allowed  to  remain,  for  some  time,  in 
the  wounds  Pre  t  Gross  considers  this  solution  of  the  sub- 
sulphate  of  iron  to  be  the  best  hsemostatic^  But  it  must  be 
used  with  care  in  operations  on  the  mouth  or  tonsils,  as  it 
forms  large  coagula,  which  might  be  drawn  into  the  larynx 
and  suffocate  the  patients  This  accident  happened  to  no  less 
a  man  than  Bilroth,  Whose  patient,  at  his  clinic,  drew  into  his 
larynx  a  large  clot  of  blood.  The  surgeon  immediately  per- 
formed tracheotomy,  but  the  patient  nevertheless  diedv, 


An  Extreme  and  Successful  Case^ 

BY  a>    D,    BILLINGS. 

A  young  lady  about  twenty-five  years  of  age  called  at  my 
office  on  the  7th  of  November^  ISll^  with  a  swollen  face, 
caused  from  ulceration  proceeding  from  right  superior  central 
incisorv  Tooth  quite  sore,  and  somewhat  loose;  did  not  wish 
to  loose  it  if  it  could  possibly  be  saved;  told  her  I  thought  it 
could  be.  Inserted  a  small  nerve  broach  up  through  nerve 
•canal,  but  the  moment  of  touching  the  ulcer  she  moved  so 
quickly  that  the  instrument  was  broken  off^  I  worked  two 
kours  trying  to  extract  it,  but  could  not  succeed.  Dismissed 
patient  to  call  again  in  two  days,  with  the  hope  that  the 
broach  Ttould  come  down,  so  that  I  could  remove  it;  but  when 
she  called,  I  found  that  it  Was  further  up  than  when  I  dismissed 
!ier,  and  she  was  suffering  almost  as  much  pain,  but  still  anx- 
ious that  the  tooth  should  be  saved.  I  persuaded  her  to  let 
me  extract  it,  fill,  and  replace  again.  It  was  something  new 
to  her,  also  to  me,  but  at  last  she  consented.  I  extracted  it,  re- 
moved the  broach,  syringed  with  warm  water,  filled  the  root  and 
•crown  with  gold,  and  removed  all  the  ulcer,  and  syringing  the 
cavity  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  water,  replaced  it 
in  thirty- two  minutes  after  extracting.  Having  the  tooth  back, 
I  began  to  contrive  means  to  keep  it  there;  I  at  last  settled  up- 
•on  this  mode :    Placed  a  rubber  band  on  left  superior  incisor 
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and  carried  it  (over  and  under  replaced  tootli)  to  tlie  ngEt 
superior  lateral  incisor^  then  placed  a  smsill  wire  on  palatine 
surface  of  the  band  and  brought  >t  down  under  the  cutting  sur- 
face of  replaced  tooth  and  agiiin  attached  it  to  the  band  on 
labial  surface^  with  a  req^uest  to  wear  it  two  weeks^  which  she 
did.  Did  not  see  her  agaiix  until  May  1^  1^72^  when  s-he  called 
with  tooth  as  nice  and  solid  as  any  tooth  in  her  mouth,  No 
soreness^  and  to  all  appearances  will  do  duty  for  a  good  many 
years  yet.  Now,  if  this  case  skould  lead  some  other  brother 
of  the  profession  to  try  it  under  such  circumstances  as  I  was 
placed,  and  he  should  succeed  as  well  as  I  did,  I  will  feel 
amply  rewarded. 


Nitrous  OxFde  as  an  Anaesthetic. 

BY    K,    ENI>EMANNy   PH,    D, 

An  unfortunate  occurrence  which  happened  butafew  weelis 
ago,  and  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  lady^.  has  caused  a: 
g6od  deal  of  comment  in  our  daily  and  weekly  papers,  crit- 
icising the  preparation  and  application  of  nitrous  oxide,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  not  only  examine  the  methods  of  prepar- 
ation and  application,  but  also  have  been  present  at  the  inquest 
held  by  Coroner  Kfermann,  and  decided  by  an  unusually  intel- 
ligent jur^',  consisting  of  twelve  competent  physicians. 

As  to  the  result  of  this  inquest  and  the  decision  of  the 
jury,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  now  two 
l^arties  opposed  to  each  other,  the  one  claiming,  that  nitrous 
oxide  is  aperfectl}'  safe  aniesthetic,  and  may  be  given  to  per- 
sons of  all  ages  and  to  persons  of  more  or  less  perfect  healthy 
the  other  desiring  to  limit  the  use  of  this  anaesthetic  only 
to  cases  where  there  appeal's  to  be  a  necessitj^and  tlien  only  to 
such  persons,  according  to  the  state  of  their  health,  as  appear 
able  to  stand  its  administration.  The  first  party  is  com- 
posed of  interested  dentists,  while  the  second  contains  a  large 
majorit}^  of  our  scientifically  educated  physicians,  or  practice 
versus  science. 

Before  I  speak  on  the  administration  of  gas  and  its  effects 
on  the  system,  I  must  state  first  how  the  gas  is  manufactured. 
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and  the  chances  of  a  patient  to  inhale  a  gas  which  is  per- 
fectly free  from  nitric  oxide. 

The  gas  is  generally  prepared  from  nitrate  of  ammonia  by 
mere  heating.  Theoretically  the  gas  is  decomposed  into  water 
and  nitrous  oxide.  Practically,  however,  the  process  is  not  so 
simple  a  one.  If  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  impure — if  it,  for 
instance,  contains  nitrate  of  potash,  which  is  an  occurrence 
which  not  unfreqently  takes  place — the  nitrate  of  ammonia 
being  prepared  from  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash— this  impurity  alone  will  cause  the  formation  of  nitric 
oxide.  But  even  if  it  is  pure,  the  formation  of  nitric  oxide 
cannot  be  prevented.  The  nitrous  oxide  acts  at  a  temperature 
slightly  above  the  temperature  when  it  is  formed,  reducing 
the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  at  once  becomes  decomposed, 
forming  nitrogen  and  water.  Insertion  of  a  thermometer  can 
not  prevent  this  accident,  for  the  temperature  will  not  rise 
unless  the  pressure  is  greatly  increased  inside  of  the  apparatus, 
just  as  we  are  not  able  to  distil  water  at  a  temperature 
above  100^  C.  unless  we  increase  tlie  inside  pressure  of  the 
distilling  apparatus.  Insertion  of  a  thermometer  I  therefore 
deem  useless.  The  bottom  of  any  apparatus,  glass  or  iron, 
must  always  be  warmer  than  the  mixture,  for  through  it  we 
must  conduct  the  heat,  which  is  consumed  during  the  process 
of  preparing  the  gas.  If  anything  therefore  shall  be  done  re- 
garding the  heating,  it  can  only  be  effected  by  inserting  the 
retorts  in  metallic  or  paraffine  baths  for  the  purpose  of  equal- 
izing the  effluent  of  heat.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  more  or 
less  rapid  development  of  the  gas  will  guide  the  manufacturer 
sufficiently. 

As  far  as  the  apparatus  is  concerned  which  is  used  by  our 
New  York  dentists,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  gas  which  leaves  the 
retort  is  always  more  or  less  mixed  with  nitric  oxide.  The 
gas  therefore  wants  puriflcatioi?,  which  is  in  all  cases  done 
only  partially.  The  better  apparatus  of  this  kind  has  four 
wash-bottles,  the  first  and  fourth  containing  water,  the  others 
sol.  of  potash  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  These  two  latter 
substances  will  free  the  gas  from  acids  and  ammonia.  They 
do  not  act  on  nitric  oxide,  and  allow  this  substance,  therefore,, 
to  enter  the  gasometer.     If   the  gas  is  to  be  used  at  once, 
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another  substance,  either  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  or 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  should  be  employed  to  absorb  any 
nitric  oxide  contained  in  the  gas. 

It  is  self- understood  that  the  solutions  used  for  the  wash- 
ing of  the  gas  must  be  frequently  renewed,  but  it  is  a  sad  fact 
that  wash-bottles  supposed  to  contain  free  potash  have  no 
acid  reaction. 

From  this  it  would  seem  as  if  the  public  was  at  all  times, 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  suffocated  with  nitric  oxide,  while 
they  suppose  they  inhale  the  pure  gas.  This  is,  howerer, 
rarely  or  never  the  case.  Nitric  oxide  is  rapidly  absorbed 
by  water  containing  air.  If,  therefore,  the  gas  enters  the 
large  gasometer  in  an  impure  condition,  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion at  once  commences,  the  construction  of  the  gasometer 
being  alwaj^s  such  as  to  admit  the  air  to  the  water,  which  separ- 
ates the  gas  trom  the  outer  air. 

If  the  gas,  however,  shall  be  condensed,  a  process  which 
lately  has  been  recommended,  the  gas  must  be  thoroughly 
purified  before  it  is  pumped  into  the  receivers,  as  then  this 
purification  process  by  water  does  not  occur. 

This  process  of  purification  is,  however,  merely  accidental, 
and  I  have  actualh'  met  no  manufacturer  who  was  aware  of 
this  fact;  they  were  all  perfectly  satisfied  that  every  impurity 
was  taken  from  the  gas  b}'  their  method  of  manufacturing, 
that  is,  by  purifying  with  potash  and  sulphuric  acid. 

So  much  about  the  manufacturing  of  the  gas.  It  suffices 
now  to  examine  the  action  of  the  gas  on  the  system,  and  the 
process  of  applying  it. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  acted 
by  means  of  the  comparative  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  which 
it  contains  when  compared  with  our  atmospheric  air.  Our 
old  hand-books  on  chemistry  brought  forward  theories  of  this 
description,  and  actually  only  since  the  nse  of  nitrous  oxide 
has  become  common,  can  we  say  that  nitrous  oxide  in  its  in- 
fluence on  the  human  system  has  more  thorougbh'  been 
studied. 

These  examinations,  however,  have  proved  that  nitrous 
oxide  does  not  start  with  its  oxygen  in  the  human  system.  It 
is  merely  dissolved  in  the  blood,  and  from  the  want  of  chem- 
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ical  affinity  under  these  circumstances  allows  all  the  other 

processes  of  oxidation,  etc.,  to  go  on. 

One  hundred  parts  of  blood  of  the  temperature  of  the  hu- 
man body  are  able  to  absorb  sixty  volumes  of  this  gas,  and 
yet  the  spectroscope  is  not  able  to  show  the  least  change  in 
the  blood.  (Dr.  Hermann.) 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  it  is  perfectly  absurd  not  only 
to  the  old  theory,  which  is  a  mere  theory  and  not  in  the  least 
founded  on  facts  as  our  new  theory  is,  but  more  so  to  recom- 
mend the  nitrous  oxide  as  an  antidote  in  cases  of  asphyxia, 
produced  by  chloroform,  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  so  much 
oxygen,  as  was  done  by  a  New  York  dentist,  who,  to  give  his 
words  more  weight  used  the  name  of  Prof.  Doremus  as  the 
originator  of  this  new  theor}^  I  am  not  informed,  however, 
whether  he  has  been  authorized  by  this  gentlemen  to  make 
.such  a  statement. 

Nitrous  oxide  therefore  is  supposed  to  produce  its  anaes- 
thetic effect  by  preventing  the  oxygenation  of  the  nervous 
centers,  and  although  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen, 
it  does  not  when  respired  part  with  any  ot  it;  it  is  expired  in 
the  same  form  as  it  is  inspired. 

It  is  very  readily  absorbed  by  the  blood;  it  neither  enters 
into  combination  with  it,  nor  produces  changes  in  nor  suffers 
changes  from  the  blood. 

At  the  same  time  the  gas  allows,  when  absorbed  by  the 
blood,  the  oxygenation  as  long  as  there  is  any  free  oxj^gen 
present  in  the  blood.  It  also  does  not  cause  any  ox3^gen  to 
leave  the  blood  nnused,  as  the  oxygen,  what  we  call  free  oxy- 
gen in  the  blood,  is  actually  in  some  form  of  chemical  com- 
bination with  the  blood  corpuscles^  while  the  nitrous  oxide  is 
merely  dissolved  in  the  plasma. 

It  also  allows  the  carbonic  acid  to  escape  from  the  blood. 
For  this  reason  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  such  mouth 
pieces  for  the  inhalation  of  the  gas  as  will  allow  the  expired 
gas  to  escape,  and  so  prevent  the  adulteration  of  the  gas  with 
carbonic  acid.  There  have  also  been  proposed  other  appara- 
tus which  are  designed  to  purify  the  exhaled  gas  from  the 
carbonic  acid  by  hydrate  of  lime. 

The  first  apparatus  with  exhale  valve  causes  a  large  waste 
of  nitrous  oxide^  and  therefore  is  by  most  of  our  dentists  not 
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liked,  especially  as  their  bags  never  contain  more  than  about 
four  gallons  of  nitrous  oxide,  a  quantity  which  represents 
about  the  average  of  gas  which  is  used  for  a  single  operation. 

Dentists  who  draw,  therefore,  their  supply  direct  from  the 
gasometer  are  the  only  ones  who  will  use  a  double-valve 
mouth-piece  with  safety,  while  the  others  with  their  small  bags 
would  often  suffer  from  interruption  of  the  operation.  They 
use,  therefore,  single  mouth-pieces,  which  will  not  allow  the 
escape  of  the  exhaled  carbonic  acid,  but  compels  it  to  mix 
with  gas  not  yet  inhaled. 

The  operation  of  bringing  a  person  completel}^  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gas  takes  about  one  minute,  and  during  this 
time  about  400  cc.  of  carbonic  acid  are  expired;  these  4C0  cc. 
mix  therefore  with  about  four  gallons  of  the  gas.  The  gas, 
therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  operation  contains  about  two  and 
one  half  per  cent,  of  corbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  certainl}-  a 
large  quantity. 

Pettenkofer,  in  his  well-known  treatise  on  respiration,  sa^'s  : 
"  It  is  not  only  the  heat,  nor  the  degree  of  saturation  of 
moisture,  nor  the  carbonic  acid,  nor  the  want  of  ox3'gen, 
which  makes  the  air  of  a  room  filled  with  men  disagreeable 
for  our  nerves,  and  which  produces  the  dull  feeling  in  our 
head,  for  such  an  air  becomes  repulsive  even  long  before  it 
contains  one  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid,"  etc.  And  he  contin- 
ues: "  It  is  very  probable  that  some  of  the  organic  vapors 
formed  during  the  process  of  respiration  and  perspiration 
have  got  but  a  small  tension,  and  the  air  therefore  becomes 
soon  saturated,  and  is  then  not  able  to  extract  more  of  them 
from  the  organism.  The  retention  and  accumulation  of  such 
vapors  in  our  bod}^  so  small  as  their  quantity  may  be,  can 
certainly  act  just  as  well  on  our  nervous  system  as  they  act 
on  our  nasal  organ  after  they  have  been  liberated  by  exala- 
tion." 

An  air  which  contains  but  one-half  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid,  provided  that  this  carbonic  acid  is  produced  by  exhala- 
tion, is  unbearable  for  most  persons.  Besides  that,  I  must 
mention  that  Pettenkofer  guards  himself  by  saying  that  not 
actually  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  makes  the  air  unbeara- 
ble, but  that  when  he  determines  the  carbonic  acid  he   does  it 
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merely  to  determine  the  degree  of  adulteration  of  the  air;  h-e 
therefore  does  not  consider  the  carbonic  acid  the  actual  poi- 
son. 

But  if,  now,  an  air  adulterated  with  carbonic  acid  to  only 
•one  half-per  cent  produces  bad  effects,  how  much  more  an  air 
<or  gas  which  contains  five  times  that  quantity. 

Double-valve  mouth  pieces  for  the  iiihalatioii  of  the  gas  I 
therefore  consider  an  absolute  necessitj^. 

The  symptoms  which  are  produced  by  nitrous  oxide  are 
about  as  follows: 

Frum  twenty  to  thirty  seconds  after  the  inhalation  com- 
mences slight  lividity  of  the  face  is  noticed,  which  gradually 
increases.  After  about  fifty  or  sixty  seconds  the  lividity  be- 
comes well  marked.  The  amount  of  lividity  present  is  in  all 
cases  ver}^  greiit,  and  gives  to  the  patient  a  very  unpleasant 
and  dangerous-looking  appearance.  The  pupils  are  slightly 
dilated,  and  the  breathing  is  then  slower  and  deeper  than  nat- 
ural. At  this  time  the  patient  is  already  under  the  influence 
of  the  gas,  but  in  most  cases  the  inhalation  is  yet  continued 
for  ten  or  fifteen  seconds,  until  slightly  stertorious  breathing 
is  produced,  the  pulse  remaining  all  the  time  full  and  regular. 
The  pupil  is  at  this  time  very  much  dilated,  and  the  patients 
generally  are  seized  with  spasms,  during  which  period 
the  breathing  is  suspended  for  ten  or  fifteen  sec- 
onds, 3^et  the  pulse  remains  full  and  steady.  Unsteadiness  of 
the  pulse  is  a  sign  of  danger,  and  the  application  of  gas  should 
in  such  cases  at  once  be  discontinued. 

As  soon  as  the  breathing  commences  again  the  lividity  of 
the  face  soon  subsides- 

From  this  history  it  is  CTident  that  the  nitrous  oxide  pro- 
duces cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  proper,  before 
those  of  the  medulla  oblongata;  of  the  medulla  oblongata  be- 
fore those  of  the  ganglia  of  the  heart.  Hence  we  have  loss  of 
consciousness  before  failure  of  the  respiration,  and  this  before 
cessation  of  the  heart 

During  the  period  of  the  spasms  the  arterial  pressure  is 
greatly  increased,  and  in  cases  of  diseased  arteries,  therefore, 
t^iere  i^  danger  ©f  the  rupture  of  one  or  more  of  these  arteries. 

Authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  as^  for  instance, 
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Di\  Charles  Sqiiare\%  of  London,  state  that  in  the  administra- 
tion the  finger  must  be  kept  constaDtly  on  the  pulse,  the- 
"breathing  oarefiillj  watched,  and  the  pupil  occasionally  exam-^ 
iued,  especially  as  the  patient  is  getting  under  the  mfluenee  of 
the  gas. 

I  have,  as  often  as  I  have  seen  the  gas  administered,  never 
seen  the  operators  pay  the  least  attention  to  the  ptilse;  they 
ail  seem  to  rely  merel}'  on  the  sj-mptoms  of  breathing. 

From  the  fact  that  there  is  a  suspension  of  breathing  ini 
most  cases,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  arterial  pressure  is 
greatly  increased,  we  see  that  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  is 
not  without  danger.  There  are  alreaely  a  numher  of  cases  on 
record  in  which  the  nitrous  oxide  produced  death  m  shorter 
or  longer  periods  after  administrations  This  numher, however,, 
is  small^  and  only  includes  those  cases  where  death  shortly 
followed  the  application. 

I  believe  that  we  soon  would  learn  more  of  the  action  of 
nitrous  oxide  on  the  system  if  the  public  were  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  danger  in  taking  nitrous  oxide^  I  believe 
that  numerous  complaints  could  be  traced  baek  to  the  day 
when  this  most  pow:erful  anaesthetic  had  been  given  to  them. 
But  from  the  fact  that  unprincipled  men  tiy  constantly  to  im- 
press the  public  to  the  contrary^  they  will  always  look  for 
some  other  cause,,  and  never  suspect  the  harmless  laxKjhingi 
(fas. 

^    —    ».- — 

HypophospKites  In  IKe  TootKaoKe  of  Pregnancy. 

Dr^  Sterling  believes  that  the  toothache  so  common  in 
pregnancy,,  results  from  the  abstraction  from  the  blood  of  the 
salts  req^uisite  fox  the  construction  of  the  bones  of  the  fa^tus; 
and  accordirxgly  recoanmends  1^  grains  of  h^'j^ophosphite  of 
lime,  soda,  potash,  and  manganese,  daih'. — Aynerica^  Jour- 
'*.ial,  New  Series^  cx^iii-. — L,ondon  I^:aotitiomr  (Haltimoi'e  Re- 
prints) 

Antidcbte  to  Carbolic  Acid. 

A  strong  solution  of  saccharate  of  lime,  it  is  asserted,  is  a 
reliable  antidote  against  the  poison  of  the  carbolic  acid^  whea 
by  accident  taken  inteaiaUys 
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Bone-Felon  Arrested  by  Congelation. 

James  B.  Walker,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis  Coimt}^  Missouri, 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Medical  Archives: 

Not  long  since  I  was  consulted  by  a  young  lady,  who  was 
suffering  from  an  incipient  felon.  The  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  painful  affection  were  already  manifest — pain, 
throbbing,  some  tumefaction,  and  the  nervous  excitement,  in- 
dicated plainly  what  was  in  advance,  unless  the  inflammation 
was  arrested,  and  the  command  was,  arrest  it  at  all  hazards. 
The  starting  point  had  been  two  days  previous  to  her  applica- 
tion for  treatment.  I  could  think  of  nothing  offering  such 
a  prospect  of  success  as  cold,  as  low  as  the  freezing  point 
Adding  equal  parts  of  snow  and  salt  in  a  tumbler,  I  placed  the 
finger,  it  being  the  middle  one,  in  the  freezing  mixture.  For 
a  few  seconds  there  was  an  increase  of  the  sensibility  of  the 
part,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  persuade  her  to  hold 
the  finger  in  the  mixture.  By  degrees  the  pain  subsided,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  minutes  perfect  insensibility  had  followed. 
I  removed  the  finger,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  sensibility 
returned,  and  with  it  came  the  pain  throbbing,  etc.  The  ap* 
plication  was  renewed,  the  pain  again  ceased,  and  insei  sibility 
ensued.  This  was  repeated  as  often  as  the  pain  returned,  and 
in  about  two  hours,  alternating  the  application  and  removal 
there  was  no  return  of  the  painful  sensations,  and  the  difficuty 
entirely  ceased,  and  there  was  no  felon.  The  induration  re- 
mained several  days,  and  the  skin  gradually  exfoliated.  The 
young  lady  was  highly  gratified  at  the  success  of  the  treat- 
ment. 


I 


The  Use  of  Glycerine  as  a  Solvent  in  Hypodermic  Injections. 

Dr.  M.  Rosenthal  calls  attention  in  the  Wiener  Medizin- 
ische  Presse,  January  7,  1872,  to  the  power  which  gl3'ccrine 
possesses  to  dissolve  various  of  the  substances  which  are  or- 
dinarily used  in  hypodermic  medication.  Its  solvent  powers 
are  greater  than  those  of  water,  and  are  very  much  increased 
b}'  heat.  Thus,  a  fluidrachm  of  glycerine,  when  heated,  will 
readil}^  dissolve  twenty  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  from 
ten  to  twelve  grains  of  the  acetate  or  muriate  of  morphia,  and 
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ten  grains  of  the  extract  of  opium.  Morphia  may  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  quinia  in  glycerine,  without  causing  a  precip- 
itate. It  will  also  dissolve  from  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm 
of  the  iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium,  and  four  grains  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  These  substances  are  not  precipitated  as 
the  liquid  cools;  on  the  contrar^^,  tlie  solution  will  remain 
clear  and  fit  for  use  during  at  least  a  year. — Medical    Times. 

o    ** — ♦■ 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting 
Of  the  Indiana  State  Dental  Association  will  be   held   in   the 
lecture  room  of  the  Indiana  Medical  College   in   the   city    of 
Indianapolis,  commencing    Tuesda}',  June    25th,    1872,    at   2 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  profession  generally  is  cordially  invited,  and  the  two 
hundred  Dentists  of  Indiana  are  especially  urged  to  turn  out 
in  force. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  DISCUSSION*. 

1st     The  Essential  Principles  in  Filling  Teeth. 

2d.      Dr.  Arthur's  System  of  Prevention,  and  Treatment  of 
Decay  of  the  Teeth. 

3d.      Dietary  Influences  upon  the  Formation  of  the  Teeth, 

4th.     Dental  Medicines;  new  remedies. 

5th.     Dental  Irregularities;  best  aet.  for  treatment. 

6th.     In  what  cases  should  dental  pulp  be  destroyed. 

7th.     The  various  preparations  of  gold  for  filling. 

Sth.     Broken  points  for  pluggers. 

Dth.     Base  for  artificial  teeth,  best  substitute  for  rubber. 
John  F.  Johnston,  Indianapolis, 
Wm.  L.  Andrews,  Kendallville, 
E.  V.  Burt,  Lafayette, 

Executive  Committee. 


COERESPONDENCE. 


Suggestions  in  Reference  to  the  Cumming's  Patent. 

S.    J.    COBB. 

Puhlishers  Dental  Register : 

Dear  Sirs:  A  few  days  before  receiving  your  last  issue  I 
read  a  notice  from  Bacon  &  Co.  that  they  had  gained  the 
suit  appealed  by  Gardner  to  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Somehow  or  other  I  have  had  my  misgivings  about 
this  snit  ever  since  the  case  was  taken  np.  I  did  not,  and  do 
not  now,  think  that  the  validit}-  of  this  Cnmming's  patent 
should  have  been  tried  until  the  Goodyear  patent  expired;  but 
from  some  cause  or  other  it  was  taken  up,  and  put  through  in 
such  a  way  and  time  as  to  give  Bacon  &  Co.  just  such  a  de- 
cision as  they  desired.  While  I  know  nothing  of  the  points 
presented  on  either  side  in  this  case,  I  w^ould  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  waiting  until  we  can  find  out  how  the  facts  were 
gotten  up  and  presented  to  the  court.  If  all  has  been  done 
that  we  can  do,  and  all  is  right,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
but  if  otherwise,  I,  for  one,  am  in  favor  of  taking  up  another 
case,  which  will  be  on  the  Cumming's  patent  alone.  To  do 
this  we  must  all  get  together  and  work  as  one  man,  and  to  do 
this  effectually  we  must  have  a  national  meeting,  which,  by  the 
by,  I  think  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  us  anyhow.  An 
opportunit}^  of  this  sort  would  enable  us  to  get  up  one  of  the 
largest  meetings  that  we  have  ever  had.  There  would  be  no 
trouble  in  getting  the  North,  South,  East  and  West  together 
on  such  an  occasion,  especially  as  our  national  societies  (so 
called)  have  almost  run  down  just  at  this  time.  I  would  like 
very  much  to  attend  a  large  National  Dental  Convention;  we 
have  never  had  just  such  a  meeting  in  this  country.  The  re- 
sult of  such  a  meeting  would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  pro- 
fession, to  sa}'  nothing  of  the  rubber  question,  which  we  can 
not  afl'ord  to  pass  over  without  a  thorough  investigation.  We 
hope  our  journals  will  be  able  to  furnish  us  full  and  complete 
information  in  regard  to  the  Gardner  suit.     Surely  the   den- 
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tists  in  Washington  Cit3^  and  others  near  by,  were  snfRcienly 
interested  to  get  the  facts  in  this  case,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
profession  whether  all  is  right  or  not.  If  the}'  should  fail  to 
do  this,  we  must  have  a  national  committee  to  see  how  it  was 
done.  While  I  am  not  much  surprised  at  the  decision  reached 
by  the  court,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  is  that  one  can  get 
a  patent  for  a  thing  that  has  been  in  common  use  for  a  half 
or  dozen  3'ears  before  a  patent  is  applied  for.  The  very  thing 
that  Mr.  Cumming's  claims  as  his  invention  was  in  use  at 
least  a  dozen  years  before  he  applied  for  a  patent.  His  pat- 
ent, as  far  as  the  method  is  concerned,  which  is  just  what  he 
claims,  covers  the  ground  of  all  molded  plates.  Cheoplastic, 
which  has  been  made  as  long  ago  as  some  of  us  can  remem- 
ber, was  made  preciseh'  as  rubber  plates  are  at  present,  as  far 
as  putting  up  the  teeth  in  wax  and  the  plaster  model  is  con- 
cerned. The  only  difference  in  making  white  metal  and  rub- 
ber plates  is  in  pouring  and  pressing,  the  metal  being  poured 
instead  of  pressed  in  the  mould.  Celluloid  plates  are  made, 
with  the  exception  of  vulcanizing,  just  exactlv  as  rubber. 
So  you  see  Mr,  Bacon  &  Co.  is  going  to  take  every  thing  from 
us.  If  they  were  entitled  to  all  this,  we  should  quietly  sub- 
mit, butjas  we  all  feel  and  know  to  the  contrary,  we  should 
bestir  ourselves  in  establishing  these  facts.  Without  prefer- 
ring charges  against  anybody,  I  appeal  to  the  dentists  of  the 
United  States  to  investigate  this  Cumming's  patent.  We 
should  have  organized  last  year,  and  have  been  fully  prepared, 
which  would  have  prevented  this  premature  trial 


EDITORIAL, 


Celluloid. 

Since  the  irttfoductlon  of  this  material  as  a  base  for  artificial  <?en* 
tures,  there  has  been  a  very  general  disposition  to  test  it,  and,  as  usu- 
al with  such  things,  with  quite  diverse  results;  there  is  sufficient 
cause  for  this,  aside  (rom  the  nature  of  the  material  itself.  It  is  irk- 
some to  subject  one's  self  to  a  tedious  course  of  experimental  train- 
ing, when  there  is  something  at  hand  with  which  there  is  entire 
familiarity,  and  the  desired  results  can  be  obtained  easily.  The 
difficulties  in  the  use  of  hard  l*ubber  forartitlcial  dentures,  which  aC 
first  were  very  great,  have  beeii  so  completely  overcome  that  every 
one  now  works  Jt  as  readily  as  the  molder  forms  bricks  from 
clay. 

Upon  tiie  introduction  of  i*ubber  for  dentures  so  many  and  so  great 
Were  the  difficulties  attending  its  manipulation,  that  years  of  patient 
efTort  and  toil  were  required  to  overcome  them  all.  liven  those  best 
skilled  in  its  use  made  failures.  The  success  in  the  use  of  celluloid 
is  certainly  more  promising  at  this  period  of  its  use,  than  wa,s  rub- 
ber at  the  same  time ;  and  to  those  who  desire  to  avoid  the  use  of  rub- 
ber, and  must  have  something  for  cheap  dentures,  we  would  suggest, 
be  patient  with  celluloid  \  become  familiar  with  its  nature  and  the 
proper  method  ot  working  it.  In  the  construction  of  artificial  dentures 
there  are  certain  processes  and  manipulations  thJit  are  common  to 
all  styles;  for  example,  obtaining  model?,  and  making  a  good  adapta^ 
tlon  of  the  plate  to  the  model,  the  selecting,  adapting  and  arranging 
the  teeth  ;and  in  reference  to  the  teeth  for  celluloid,  there  seems  to 
be  no  occasion  for  gum  teeth,  either  single  or  in  blocks ;  plain  teeth 
in  all  cases  being  the  best;  as  the  celluloid  is  quite  adapted  in  color 
and  in  every  other  respect  for  the  gum  restoration,  and  the  adapta- 
tion and  adjustment  of  the  material  to  the  teeth  is  more  easily  se-^ 
cured,  and  is  more  perfect. 

The  teeth  are  ground  to  a  base  plate  of  was  or  gutta  percha,  and 
flasked  in  the  same  manner  as  for  rubber. 

Directions  for  using  are  furnished  with  the  celluloid  material  that 
are  in  the  main  correct,  though  in  a  few  particulars  it  h  found  better 
to  deviate  a  little  from  them.  For  instance,  it  is  better  to  raise  the 
heat  to  about  310*  before  bringing  the  flasks  together  at  all,  theft  i£ 
will  go  together,  all  the  previous  steps  having  been  made,  very  easily^ 
and  without  any  liability  of  injuring  the  miodel,  or  disarranging  ihe 
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teeth.  A  fter  the  flask  is  brought  together,  it  is  better  to  let  it  remain 
in  the  oil  at  310^  for  ten  or  flfteen  minutes  ;  this  seems  to  give  tough- 
ness and  a  better  body,  and  renders  any  after  change  less  liable. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  we  take  pleasure  in  quoting  a  fev/ 
remarks  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Ford,  in  the  Dental  Cosmos,  of  April,  3872.  He 
says: 

"In  manipulating  celluloid,  I  have  no  idea  that  those  who  employ 
water  will  ever  succeed  (though  I  may  be  mistaken),  as  I  conj^ider 
it  takes  a  greater  iieat  than  21 2^^  to  thoroughly  sotten  the  material. 
I  do  not  commence  to  close  the  tlask  {i.  e.  with  the  clamp)  until  the 
thermometer  indicates  tlie  oil  in  at  260"^',  and  after  the  flask  is 
brought  thoroughly  down,  I  keep  it  in  the  oil  at  310<^  for  frijm  live 
to  ten  minutes;  this,  I  think,  helps  to  toughen  or  rather  mature  the 
base.  I  do  not  think  the  oil  should  be  used  more  than  twice,  and  I 
think  better  results  are  obtained  by  using  fresh  oil  every  time.  I 
would,  however,  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  who  have  been  working 
in  this  base  more  extensively;  but  I  do  not  desire  the  opinion  of  any 
except  those  who  strive  to  attain  the  highest  results.  Some  may  as- 
sert that  the  celluloid  will  not  warp  as  long  as  it  is  worn  continually 
in  the  mouth,  but  that  if  left  out  lor  a  few  days  it  will  be  found  to 
have  altered  its  sliape  (this  was  said  of  pyroxyline,  how  true  I  know 
not) ;  but  1  have  caused  it  to  pass  this  ordeal  also,  lor  lately,  havinsr 
been  indispose.'  and  confined  to  my  room,  I  took  out  my  plate,  and 
kept  it  ouc  for  about  four  or  five  days;  when  I  replaced  it  there  was 
no  change. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  would  say  that  my  experience  with  this 
material  is  that  it  makes  a  mucli  handsomer  plate, is  lighter,  adheres 
closer  to  the  teeth,  and  adapts  itselt  more  closelv  to  the  mouth,  and, 
if  durable,  I  have  nohesitstion  in  asserting  it  to  be  decidedly  prefer- 
able to  rubber." 


Dr.  Henry  A.  Downing,  a  dentist  of  Cincinnati,  was  married  yes- 
terday at  the  Fitteenth-street  Christian  cliurch,  to  3Iiss  Mollie  E. 
Shuck,  ot  this  city.  The  nuptials  were  solemized  by  Elder  J.  C. 
Keith,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  Iriends.  The  newly- 
wedded  pair  left  immediately  for  Cincinnati. — Louisville  Courier. 

We  welcome  the  doctor  and  his  estimable  bride  to  our  city,  and 
hope  that  they  may  have  a  full  measure  of  the  joys  and  happiness, 
derivable  from  the  position  they  have  so  recently  assumed. — Ed.  Reg. 
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State  Board  of  Dental  Exammers. 

The  semi-annual  session  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Dental  Exam- 
ers  was  held  on  the  6th  and  7th  inst  ,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Ohio  Dental 
College,  in  Cincinnati,  all  the  members  of  the  Board  being  present. 
The  following  members  of  the  profession  presented  themselves,  were 
exauuned,  and  received  certificates  of  qualifications  to  practice  den- 
tistry, viz : 

Henry  PI.  Harrison,  Cadiz,  Harrison  Co.,  O. 

Stiles  B.  Messenger,  Sidney  Shelby,  Co.,  O. 

Wm.  H.  Hague,  Kevv  Vienna,  Clinton  Co.,  O. 

Joseph  M.  Chambers,  Marietta,  Washington  Co.,  O. 

Frank  O.  Jacobs,  Coshocton,  Coshocton  Co.,  (J. 

Chas.  T.  Sweet.  Cumberland,  Gurnsey  Co.,  O. 

Wm.  J.  Dovvnardy  Wapakoneta,  Auglaize  Co.,  O. 

Marcellus  Sabin,  Lima,  Allen  Co.,  O. 

Gibbon  A.  Case,  Kent,  Portage.  Co.,  O. 

Benjamin  F.  Bowman,  Winchester,  Preeble  Co.,  O. 

Edward  E.  Rogers,  Hudson,  Summit  Co.,  O. 

J.  N.Foote,  M'ddletown,  Butler  Co.,  O. 

Laird  W.  Nevius,  Mansfield,  Kichland  Co.,  O. 

S.  G.  Ashcroft,  Sandusky,  Erie  Co.,  O. 

Wm.  P.  Rice,  Mt.  Union,  Stark  Co.,  O. 

Jacob  Shisler,  ]^ew  Garden,  Columbia  Co.,  O. 

This  work  being  finished,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  in  Colum- 
bus on  the  first  Monday  of  December  next,  at  12  o'clock  M, 
That  will  be  the  only  session  held  between  this  and  the  time  at 
which  the  State  law  regulating  dental  practice  comes  into  full  opera- 
tion ;  viz  :  January  1st  1873.  All  those  practicing  in  the  State  with- 
out a  deploma  or  certificate  at  that  time  will  do  well  to  make  a  note 
of  the  fact. 


Northern  Ohio  Dental  Society. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Dental  Society  was  held 
at  Put-in-Bay  on  Teusday,  May  2S.  Thei-e  were  thirty  members  of 
the  profession  in  attendance.  There  were  several  from  Southern 
Michigan.  The  sessions  continued  two  days  and  a  morning  session 
of  the  third  day.  It  was  a  most  enjoyable  meeting  on  several  ac- 
counts. And  first,  the  place  is  most  charming;  no  one  can  go  there 
without  being  delighted  with  the  beautiful  prospect  and  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. The  hotel  accommodations  furnished  by  Messrs.  Sweney 
and  West  are  most  ample  and  complete.  So  many  attractions  exist 
at  this  place,  that  we  think  the  American  Dental  Association  should 
hold  its  meeting  of  1873  there.    The  meeting  just  held  was  one  of 
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nnusual  interest.    The  subjects  were  interesting,  and  in  their  dis- 
cussion nearlj'  all  the  members  joined. 

The  propriety  of  embracino:  in  this  society  members  of  the  pro^ 
fession  from  the  southern  part  of  Michagan  was  suggested  and  very 
favorably  received ;  definite  action  however  was  laid  over  till  the 
next  meeting.  We  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  all  dental  soci- 
eties that  have  secured  a  permanent  organization  should  seek  to 
extend  and  enlarge  their  sphere  of  operation  and  usefulness.  Much 
may  be  done  in  this  direction  by  seeking  and  bringing  in  new  sub- 
jects for  consideration,  any  and  all  that  maj^  in  any  way  be  made 
tributary  to  our  profession,  and  also  by  presenting  old  subjects  in  a 
new  dress.  All  the  older  and  established  societies  should  pursue 
Luch  a  course  as  would  impose  some  definite  duty  upon  each  and 
every  one  of  its  members.  This  may  be  done  by  dividing  the  body 
into  sections  of  from  two  to  four  persons  each,  and  then  exacting 
of  each  section  or  division  the  performance  of  its  assigned  duty. 
By  such  an  arrangement  vastly  more  will  be  accomplished  than  when 
no  such  orsanization  is  attempted,  and  every  one  is  left  unaided,  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations,  and  do  something  or  nothing — too  often 
nothing.  We  shall  watch  with  interest,  the  state  or  local  society 
that  first  inaugurates  some  such  method.  It  is  clearly  within  the 
province  of  especially  all  State  societies,  to  make  a  full  and  distinct 
declaration  upon  matters  of  general  and  important  interest  to  the 
profession.  Such  as  professional  education  in  all  its  aspects;  legal 
enactments  tor  restraint  and  encouragement;  the  organization  of  lo- 
cal societies,  and  the  holding  normal  classes  for  clinical  instructions 
either  with  or  without  local  societies;  and  upon  professional  litera- 
ture, journalism,  etc.  These  with  many  other  things  that  might  be 
named  come  legitimately  with'n  the  province  of  our  societieSi 
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COMMUNICATIONS- 


The  Structure  and  Development  of  the  Teeth. 

PEOF.    GEO.  B.  HARRIMAN,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  period  has  passed  for  success  to  the  dentist  who  relies 
only  upon  his  knowledge  of  mechanism  and  his  dexterous  use 
of  mechanical  implements.  Since  dentistry  became  a  spe- 
cialty, a  distinct  profession,  if  the  practitioner  could  extract  a 
tooth  and  possibly  insert  a  new  one  to  supply  the  place  of  one 
decayed  and  lost,  his  accomplishment  was  successful  in  satis- 
fying the  public  and  in  securing  a  lucrative  practice.  At-  the 
present  period  this  can  not  be  done. 

Now  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  system,  histol- 
ogical, physiological,  and  anatomical,  and  a  rigid  course  of 
study  at  a  dental  college  is  demanded,  before  a  diploma  can 
be  granted  or  a  practitioner  have  any  encouragement  or  suc- 
cess. It  is  as  preposterous  to  think  of  entering  the  dental 
profession  at  the  present  day  without  being  master  of  the 
elementary  branches  specified  above  and  taught  in  our  dental 
colleges,  as  to  think  of  entering  the  medical,  or  legal,  or  theo- 
logical without  a  long  and  thorough  training  in  the  institutions 
where  instruction  is  given  in  the  branches  which  underlie  these 
professions,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to 
honorable  graduation  and  acknowledgment  of  ability  by 
those  appointed  to  certify  and  practice  in  the  same. 

Scientific  attainments  must  be  supplemented  by  skill  in 
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mechanism,  enabling  the  dentist  to  produce  an  indvidual  tooth 
or  a  set  which  will  tinily  supply  nature's  loss  both  in  sj^mme- 
try  and  anatomical  adaptation. 

After  laying  this  foundation  it  is  not  to  be  considered  that 
all  labor  is  completed  and  need  of  further  toil  overcome.  Sci- 
ence is  not  stationary,  but  ever  developing,  and  hence  investi- 
gation must  be  continuous,  and  proving  what  is  thus  devel- 
oped by  practice,  a  con&tant  labor. 

Nor  will  it  subserve  the  best  interests  of  the  dentist  who  is 
looking  for  honor  in  being  profound,  or  wealth  in  being  ex- 
pert and  skillful,  to  trust  to  others  for  investigation  and  proof. 
He  must  be  ever  watchful  to  discern  the  new  dawnings  of 
science,  and  ever  interested  in  inquiring  how  such  developments 
can  be  used  in  advancing  the  interests  of  dentistry.  To  be  thus 
accomplished  his  library  must  be  stocked  with  the  best  au- 
thors, and  his  laboratory  be  supplied  with  all  necessary-  and 
convenient  appointments.  In  the  one  he  should  be  a  most 
diligent  student,  and  in  the  latter  a  most  active  and  expert 
worker.  Without  great  interest  in  the  profession,  and  strong- 
desire  for  the  greatest  success  and  eminence  therein,  together 
with  constant  resolution  to  neglect  no  oportunity  for  improve- 
ment, both  the  library  will  be  either  meagre  and  unfrequented, 
and  the  laboratory  be  destitute  or  not  much  used  but  for  cur- 
rent work.  In  either  case  the  dentist  will  be  but  little  known, 
and  his  practice  be  inefficient  and  imperfect. 

Having  thus  treated  of  what  enters  into  the  preparation  of 
the  dentist  for  his  profession,  and  briefly  considered  what  is 
necessary  to  give  him  distinction  and  success,  I  now  come  to 
the  specific  object  of  the  present  article,  namely,  the  constit- 
uents of  the  human  teeth. 

A  firm  bed  for  these  teeth  has  been  laid  by  the  great  Ar- 
tificer of  the  human  body  in  the  jaws  of  the  mouth,  or  in  the 
alveolar  processes  of  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillar3' 
bones.  In  other  departments  of  the  animal  economy  where 
teeth  exist  their  position  varies  from  the  mouth  to  the  pylorus. 

In  the  human  body  the  number  of  temporar}-  or  deciduous 
teeth  is  twenty,  and  the  number  of  permanent  teeth,  thirt}'- 
two. 

In  manv  of  the  herbivorous  animals^  that  class  which  chew 
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the  cud,  the  number  of  teeth  is  the   same  as   in  the   human 
mouth,  though  somewhat  differenth^  arranged. 

The  ox,  sheep,  and  antelope  have  no  superior,  temporary  or 
permanent  incisors,  nor  canine  teeth. 

The  number  of  deciduous  teeth  is  twenty,  six  inferior  incis- 
ors, two  inferior  canines,  six  inferior  molars  and  six  superior 
molars. 

The  arrangement  of  the  permanent  teeth  is  as  follows: 

Superor  canines     0 — 0.         Superior  incisors      0 — 0. 

Inferior  canines     1 — ^1.         Inferior  incisors       3 — 3. 

Superior  molars     3 — 3.         Superior  premolars  3 — 3. 

Inferior  molars       3 — 3.         Inferior  premolars   3 — 3. 
Total  32. 

The  formation  and  growth  of  the  teeth  in  this  order  of 
animals  is  exceedingly  rapid  and  interesting  to  the  investiga- 
tor. Careful  and  persistent  study  of  their  structure  and  de- 
velopment will  result  in  valuable  information  which  can  be 
turned  to  good  account  by  the  dentist. 

In  many  of  the  vertebrate  animals  are  found  thirty-four 
teeth.  A  variation,  however,  is  here  discovered  of  from  one 
tooth  to  one  hundred  and  forty.  Not  only  is  there  a  difference 
discernable  in  numbers  and  position,  but  in  form,  body,  and 
microscopical  structure,  and  in  the  versatile  relations  which 
the  diversified  tissues  entering  their  composition  sustain  to 
each  other. 

Whilst  studying  this  difference  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  habits  and  food  of  these  animals;  for  the  teeth,  it  must 
be  remembered,  are  the  primary  agents  in  compounding  the 
diet,  and  reducing  it  by  mastication  for  the  indispensable 
changes  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  the  residue  of  the  nutri- 
tive functions.  In  the  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  maxillary  bones  in  man  is  the  matrix,  over  which  are 
several  layers  of  epithelium,  and  the  mucous  membrane,  thus 
imparting  to  the  matrix  the  power  of  producing  teeth.  The 
constituency  of  the  teeth  is  enamel,  dentine  and  cementum. 

The  periosteum,  which  is  composed  of  cells  and  fibres  of 
connective  tissue,  is  the  vital  portion  of  the  cementum  (Crus- 
tapetrosa),  and  carries  a  solution  of  lime  salts  which  are  essen- 
tial to  the  construction  of  the  cementum.     Here  we  discover 
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what  is  termed  by  Harris  "Exostosis  Dentinum,"  and  by  J.  H. 
Mc.Quillen,  "  Hypertrophy  of  the  Cement."  This  latter  term  is 
singularly  inappropriate  and  absurd.  Hypertrophy  designates 
those  conditions  where  the  individual  elements  of  a  structure 
take  up  a  considerable  amount  of  different  matter,  and  there- 
by become  larger,  and  in  consequence  of  the  simultaneous 
enlargement  of  the  number  of  elements,  at  last  the  entire  or- 
gan becomes  swollen.  Prof.  McQuillen  uses  this  term  in 
describing  histological  or  pathological  new  formations  of  the 
cementum,  which  the  least  learned  in  the  profession  at  once 
pronoimce  decidedly  out  of  place.  However,  this  writer  is 
so  noted  in  his  misapplication  of  terms  and  in  the  use  of 
meaningless  words  and  phrases,  that  where  he  is  known  he 
will  not  be  likely  to  lead  astra3\  Hj-pertrophy  of  the  liver 
may  be  spoken  of  when  it  becomes  enlarged  b}^  the  cells  taking 
up  more  than  the  necessary  supply  of  substance,  and  not  a 
development  of  a  series  of  small  cells,  for  that  would  be  ah}- 
perplastic  condition  of  the  organ;  the  muscle  becomes 
thicker,  all  its  primitive  fasciculi  become  swollen,  and  the  skin 
Jkewise  enlarges  by  reason  of  single  fat  cells  absorbing  more 
than  their  usual  quantity  of  fat.  The  cementum  does  multi- 
ply its  cells,  but  does  not  swell. 

Exostosis  is  produced  b}^  the  deposit  of  calcareous  salts  by 
the  fibres  of  the  j>eriosteum.  Though  exostosis  (an  objec- 
tionable word)  and  cementum  have  different  names,  yet  under 
the  microscope  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  difference.  Th  e 
word  hyperplasia  of  cementum  would  better  express  the  char- 
acter of  the  structure  than  either  hypertrophy  or  exostosis.  The 
hyperplastic  process  in  all  cases  produces  a  tissue  similar  to 
that  of  the  original  part,  and  this  proves  to  be  the  fact  on 
examination  of  the  enlargement  of  the  cementum. 

In  the  development  of  the  tootli  the  enamel  first  receives 
the  lime  salts.  The  enamel  cells  and  fibres  become  nearly 
calcified  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  dentine.  A  pulp  passes 
through  the  center  of  each  tooth  which  contains  an  artery> 
veins,  a  great  number  of  cells  and  fibres  of  connective  tissue , 
and  an  immense  number  of  small  nerve  fibres. 
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Though  laid  down  in  works  on  dentistry  and  generally  ac- 
knowledged b}^  the  profession  as  correct,  I  am  persuaded, 
after  careful  examination  and  frequent  and  varied  experiments, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  enamel  pulp.  The  pulp  above  men- 
tioned as  passing  through  the  center  of  the  tooth  is  a  jelly- 
like mass  of  connective  tissue,  nerve  fibres,  and  blood  vessels, 
which  when  calcified  leave  traces  of  fibres  similiar  to  those 
in  dentine. 

Cut  No.  1. 


Figure  one  in  this  cut  points  to  the  uncalcified  fibres; 
figure  two  points  to  a  small  portion  of  tissue;  figure  three-is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  calcareous  salts. 

The  enamel,  prior  to  the  deposit  of  any  calcareous  sub- 
stance, is  much  like  this  pulp,  wherein  are  very  fine  cells  and 
fibres  which  can  be  detected  w4th  a  medium  high  power  mi- 
oscopie,  magnifyng  from  seven  to  ten  hundred  times.  These 
fibres,  when  artistically  prepared  for  microscopic  examination, 
show  that  they  are  not  more  than  one  twenty-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  They  are  supplied  with  calcareous  salts  by 
the  dental  artery,  until  nearly  entire  calcification  obtains,  and 
on  becoming  thus  calcified  they  lose  the  name  of  fibres 
and  acquire  that  of  enamel,  or  in  other  phraseology  the  enamel 
is  calcified  fibres.  When  fully  formed  the  enamel  becomes 
smooth  and  glassy,  and  is  the  hardest  of  all  the  substances 
belonging  to  the  human  body. 
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Figure  one  in  cut  number  two,  points  to  that 
part  of  the  enamel  which  is  nearl}^  formed.  Fig- 
ure two  shows  portions  of  soft-solid  tissue  Figure 
three  designates  a  small  portion  of  calcareous  salts. 
Within  and  beneath  the  enamel  is  a  jelly-like 
o^elatinous  body  of  fibres,  and  small,  young  nu- 
cleated cells,  from  which  the  dentine  is  formed, 
which  are  easily  discerned.  In  a  few  instances  I 
hav8  detected  two  nuclei  with  a  division  of  the  cell 
lace,  showing  distinctly  a  proliferation  in 
icular  tissue  (see  cut  number  three,  figures 
three  and  four),  previous  to  the  deposit  of  the  cal- 
careous salts.  The  tissues  forming  the  dentine  are 
one  homogenous  mass  of  fibres  and  small  young 
cells,  measuring,  when  carefull}^  detached  with  fine 
pointed  needles,  not  more  than  the  eighteen-thousandth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  cells  and  fibers  absorb  the  solution 
of  lime  salts  received  from  the  dental  arter3\  They  take  up 
like  a  sponge  or  blotting  paper.  It  hence  appears  that  the 
dentine  is  constructed  from  and  by  the  deposit  of  lime  salts 
interstertially  around  the  cells  and  fibres.  As  they  continue 
to  form  and  take  up  the  solution  ot  lime  salts,  the  tooth  is 
constantl}'  pressing  toward  the  mucous  membrane  until  the 
eruption  and  entire  formation  of  the  tooth.  If  we  take  one 
of  these  gelatinous  bodies  and  allow  it  to  harden  in  diluted 
chromic  acid,  and  then  make  a  very  thin  section  with  some 
sharp  instrument,  by  the  addition  of  the  terchloride  of 
gold  with  the  aid  of  an  one-fiftieth  immersion  objective, 
countless  fine,  pale  fibres  can  be  seen,  measuring  not  more 
than  the  fifty-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Cut  number  three  is  magnified  about  forty-five  diameters. 
Figure  one  in  this  cut  designates  the  nerve  fibres.  Figure  two 
points  to  the  nerve  ganglion  or  cell.  Figure  three  shows  the 
nucleated  cell.  Figure  four  designates  a  cell  with  two  nu- 
clei with  a  division  taking  place  in  the  cells. 

The  existence  of  dentinal  fibres  or  nerve  fibres  in  the  den- 
tine is  disallowed  by  Prof.  McQuillen,  who  regards  them  as  a 
l^ost  mortem   result,  proceeding  from   the   extraction  of  the 
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small 


Cut  No.  3. 

tooth,  and  "  due  to  the   coagulation 

of    fibrin  of   the   liquor    sanguinis 

rather  than  a  normal    condition  of 

a  living  organ."     Such    a  position 

shows  the  stupdity  which  overcomes 

the  mind  in  an  attempt   to   convert 

truth  into  error.     Should  the  brinfi 

coagulate,    which    Prof.    McQuillen 

alleg*es  to  exist  in  the  dentine,   the 

amount   would    be    so     exeeedingl}^ 

detection  except  by  the    highest   magnifying   powers.     The 

analysis  of  the  blood   demonstrates  that  there   is  but  about 

two  per  cent,  of  fibrin  in  blood,  and  all  physiologists  agree 

that  fibrin  will  not  coagulate  when  apart  from  the  red  blood 

corpuscle. 

Prof.  McQuillen  intimates  his  liabilit}^  to  mistake,  and  he 
may  here  retract,  as  he  has  been  compelled  to  do  in  other 
cases,  and  thus  reluctantly  show  that  others  as  well  as  himself 
can  impart  knowledge. 

Not  only  in  these  remarks  on  the  normal  or  formal  struct- 
ure of  the  teeth  am  I  in  conflct  with  Prof.  McQuillen,  but 
with  other  writers  in  the  advocacy  of  theories  yet  held  in 
great  consideration  as  the  correct  histology  by  men  of  high 
standing  in  our  profession.  These  other  writers,  however,  do 
not  ordinarily  stultify  themselves  so  completely  as  we  have 
shown  to  be  the  case  with  Prof.  McQuillen.  I  am  aware  my 
positions  may  proA'-oke  animadversion  and  criticism,  but  I  do 
not  fear  confutation,  knowing  that  by  long,  careful,  and  labor- 
ious investigations  I  have  reached  my  conclusions. 

In  another  article  I  shall  treat  of  dental  development 
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M.  D.  and  D.  D.  S. 


BY  H.  L.  AMBLER,  D-  D.   S.,    M.  D. 

Liberality  toward  our  brothers  in  the  practice  of  the  differ- 
ent professions  is  a  virtue  to  be  commended,  for  the  more  we 
understand  of  them  and  their  specialties  the  better  we  will 
be  able  to  appreciate  both,  as  it  is  true  that  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  an  art  or  science  doubles 
the  pleasure  we  receive  from  it.  All  arts  being  founded  on 
science,  shows  that  they  are  dependent  upon  each  other,  the 
relation  between  the  two  being  that  of  offspring  and  parent. 
Many  of  the  useful  arts  have  been  the  issues  of  necessit}', 
and,  of  course,  are  the  first  to  originate;  but  combined  with 
experience,  thev  are  sure  to  progress,  if  it  is  in  a  slower  man- 
ner than  the  fine  arts.  Dental  surgery  is  both  a  science  and 
an  art.  As  a  science,  it  investigates,  analyzes  and  defines  the 
principles  upon  which  the  profession  is  founded;  as  an  art,  it 
enables  us  to  apply  these  principles,  and  in  the  most  proper 
manner  to  exhibit  our  special  skill.  If  we  store  our  minds 
with  knowledge,  it  may  some  time  lead  to  a  practical  result; 
for  practical  skill  is  i-arely  of  general  utility  or  extended  ap- 
plication, unless  it  originates  in  knowledge.  Thus  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  the  tissues  with  which  the  dentist 
comes  in  contact,  he  derives  the  art  of  producing  in  them 
health  or  disease.  The  M.  D.  or  D.  D.  S.,  in  order  to  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  to  their  fellow-men,  and  arrive  at  the 
acme  of  fame,  must  possess  learning,  skill,  experience  and  re- 
finement. The}'  should  always  be  read}'-  to  improve  anj'  op- 
portunity to  gain  knowledge  which  can  be  made  useful  to 
themselves  or  their  patients-  All  will  be  ready  enough  to  ad- 
mit that,  the  more  we  know  of  any  and  all  organs  of  the  hu- 
man subject,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  us  to  meet  the  formidable 
array  of  complicated  diseases  which  may  be  presented.  Those 
who  are  "too  smart  to  learn  anj-  thing  new"  in  the  unbounded 
domain  of  medicine  or  surger}',  should  at  once  be  permitted 
to  pass  from  this  "mundane  sphere"  and  enter  a  higher  one 
(should  it  be  so  directed),  where  their  immaterial  spirits  shall 
hope  to  have  boundless  room  for  expansion.  Man}'  have  the 
possibilities  of  greatness  latent  within  them,  but  the}'  keep 
those  innate  powers  hidden  and  dormant  at  the  expense  of 
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their  own  higher  development,  and  the  sacrifice  of  these  who 
seek  their  advice.  It  would  be  better  to  retire,  should  the 
time  come  when  you  can  not  command  a  sufficient  recompense 
to  enable  you  to  give  your  time  and  very  best  skill  to  your 
patients;  for  it  is  only  in  that  way  you  will  be  able  to  progress 
onward,  and  conscientiously  discharge  your  duty,  D.  D.  S,, 
if  you  would  succeed  Well  in  your  practice,  you  must  have 
much  general  information  which  an  M.  D.  possesses.  You 
are  required  to  understand,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
workings  of  the  whole  human  system,  and  the  more  you  know 
of  its  different  functions,  the  better  you  will  be  able  to  diag- 
nose correctly  the  diseases  with  which  you  come  in  contact; 
thus  from  your  specialty,  and  the  supposition  that  you  are 
learned  in  these  matters,  it  becomes  yourduty  to  yourself  and 
patients  to  stud  y  and  develop  your  powers  in  such  general 
branches  of  medicine  as  an  M.  D.  is  obliged  to  go  through, 
before  he  can  have  the  right  to  administer  to  diseased  human- 
ity. Both  England  and  Prussia  have  given  us  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  in  this  respect,  as  they  require  the  dental 
student  to  attend  the  same  lectures  and  be  examined  by  the 
same  board  of  censors  as  though  he  were  to  be  a  general 
surgeon.  This,  with  the  special  study  which  a  dentist  must 
have,  places  him  in  a  just  position  in  his  profession,  and  in  a 
proper  light  before  his  patients.  AVithout  these  acquirements 
he  has  not  done  "his  highest,"  neither  has  he  developed  by 
brain  and  hand  work  those  powers  which  ought  to  receive  the 
culminating  stroke,  for  only  thus  will  he  be  able  to  withstand 
the  severe  test  of  time.  Now  we  ask,  is  it  any  more  than 
just  that  an  M.  D.  should  be  required  to  have  some  of  the 
general  knowledge  of  a  D.  D.  S.?  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
him  to  have  a  fair  comprehension  of  the  teeth  and  their 
diseases?  M.  D.,  remember  that  in  the  teeth  you  are  dealing 
with  vitalized  structures,  supplied  with  nerves,  veins,  arteries, 
and  that  through  these  nerves  they  are  connected  in  close 
sympathy  with  all  parts  of  the  system.  For  the  sake  of  your 
own  reputation,  study  the  teeth  and  their  surrounding  tissues; 
for  the  good  of  your  patients  learn  to  relieve  an  aching  tooth 
without  extracting;  save  the  precious  organs,  and  add  in 
coming  years  to  your  own  fame,  and  the  health,  comfort  and 
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beaiit}^  of  those  who  seek  j^our  counsel.  AYe  solemnly  protest 
against  the  wholesale  and  indiscriminate  sacrifice  of  these  in- 
nocents. Do  not  follow  the  miserable  habit  of  former  ages, 
and  extract  anj^  tooth  that  happens  to  cause  pain,  but  keep  in 
mind  that  when  the  permanent  teeth  are  removed  they  do 
not  appear  again;  nature  does  not  supply  the  terrible  chasm 
you  have  made,  as  she  does  in  many  other  parts  of  the  bod}-, 
but  once  gone,  forever  gone.  Alwajs  have  a  good  reason  for 
extraction,  something  more  than  because  you  are  asked  to  do 
so.  Do  not  utterly  disregard  your  moral  duty  and  responsi- 
bility by  destroying  all  the  teeth  you  can,  thinking  that  the 
greater  number  you  exterminate  the  more  glorious  has  been 
your  victory.  Have  a  higher  conception  of  the  demands  of 
your  profession,  knowing  that  the  more  teeth  you  are  instru 
mental  in  saving  the  greater  the  good  you  have  done.  Look 
around  you  and  see  who  are  the  most  successful  ph^^sicians.  Are 
they  not  those  who  have  made  the  teeth  somewhat  of  a  stud3',and 
wdien  called  to  a  case,  examine  them  carefully,  should  there  be 
the  least  cause  to  suspect  their  implication?  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, a  case  of  facial  neuralgia,  a  most  painful  affection  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves,  where  the  pain  is  generally  located  over 
the  orbit,  in  the  temple,  cheek,  mouth,  jaws  and  teeth;  now 
show  us  the  M,  D.  who  diagnoses  these  cases  properly,  and 
cures  the  greatest  number,  and  we  will  show  you  one  who  does 
not  fail  to  examine  closely'  the  mouth  and  teeth.  For  he 
knows  that  pericementitis,  arising  from  whatever  cause,  pro- 
duces a  most  painful  type  of  this  disease;  also  that  carious 
teeth  are  among  the  most  prominent  cause?,  and  should  re- 
ceive his  very  first  attention,  for  almost  invariably  he  will  find 
them  or  their  contiguous  tissues  in  an  unhealtlu'  condition. 

We  append  the  following  cases :  JNIr. ,  aged  35,  had  severe 

pain  in  right  cheek,  orbit  and  ear;  had  been  treated  by  an  M. 
D.  for  four  or  five  months  for  neuralgia,  but  obtained  no  re- 
lief. A  D.  D.  S.  relieved  him  in  one  moment  by  removing  the 
root  of  a  superior  third  molar. 

Miss     ,     aged       13,       had       an       abscess       situated 

upon  the  neck  about  twohes  below  the  angle  of 
the  inferior  maxilla,  had  been  there  some  months,  and 
was  twice  lanced  b^-  the  family  physician.     Entirely  cured  by 
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the  removal  of  an  inferior  molar  much  decayed  and  ulcerated. 
Thus  might  we  continue  with  similar  cases  to  show  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  above  article,  which  has  been  written  hoping 
to  bring  the  M.  D.  and  D.  D.  S.  into  a  closer  relationship  of 
brotherl}^  harmon}^  Let  each  of  us  alwa3^s  be  read}^  to  assist 
the  other  in  consultations  and  operations,  and  our  word  for  it, 
both  will  be  benefitted.  Do  not  regard  any  with  jealous}^,  or 
look  upon  them  as  rivals,  but  know  and  remember  that  you 
are  working  together  for  the  common  good  of  human  kind, 
and  with  such  friendl}"  feelings  in  your  hearts,  success  will  in 
time  surel}^  crown  your  efforts,  as  "he  most  lives,  who  thinks 
most,  feels  noblest,  acts  the  best." 


DENTAL  JOTTINGS. 

READ  BEFORE  THE  CONNECTICUT    STATE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION, 
BY  H.  L.  SAGE. 

Is  Guillois'  Cement,  or  the  oxychlorideof  zinc,affected  by 
the  secretions  of  the  mouth? 

W.  G.  L.,  a  young  man  aged  21,  called  about  a  jQav  since 
(now  April,  1872),  whose  teeth  were  in  a  very  bad  condition. 

Attention  will  first  be  called  to  the  character  of  the  decay 
in  the  superior  incisors  and  cuspidati,  as  they  first  received 
my  care,  and  also  because  they  aff'orded  a  good  but  severe 
test  of  the  permanence  of  Guillois'  cement,  with  which  they 
were  at  that  time  filled,  and  immediately  secured  from  the  en- 
croachment of  moisture  by  a  covering  of  wax.  This  was 
flowed  over  the  fillings  with  a  hot  instrument — the  wax  re- 
maining undisturbed  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  and 
when  removed,  they  (the  fillings)  were  nearly  or  quite  as  hard 
as  the  sample  which  accompanies  the  preparation. 

These  teeth,  before  filling,  presented  the  following  conditions : 
In  the  left  cuspidatus,  was  a  cavity  involving  both  proximal 
surfaces;  the  right  and  left  palato  and  labio-proxiraal  angles, 
and  the  labial  surface,  two  thirds  of  its  extent  and  even  with 
the  borders  of  the  gum. 

This  description  will  also  apply  to  the  left  lateral  incisor, 
which,  with  the  cuspidatus,  has  lost  its  filling.  The  left  cen- 
tral incisor  was  decayed  in  both  proximal  surfaces,  and  on 
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the  palato  and  labol-proximal  angles,  two  thirds,  and  the 
labial  surface  one  quarter  of  its  length  from  the  borders  of 
the  gum  downward. 

The  fillings  are  yet  remaining  in  this,  and  the  right  incis- 
ors and  cuspidatus,  but  defective  at  the  borders  of  the  cav- 
ities. 

The  six  front  teeth  present  about  the  same  individual  size 
and  form  of  cavity,  which  may  be  described  as  semi-lunar  in 
shape. 

The  crowns  of  the  cuspidati  are  each  about  five  and  one- 
half  lines  in  length,  and  in  greatest  width  four  lines — the  in- 
cisors being  proportionately  large.  The  molars  and  bicuspids 
are  large  and  bulging,  and  the  enamel  thin,  with  cavities  in 
almost  ever}'  conceivable  location — not  excepting  the  lingual 
surface,  of  the  first  and  second  inferior  molars  next,  to  the 
gums. 

These  fillings  of  Guillois'  cement,  though  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  thoroughly  excavated  and  dried-out  cavities,  first  showed 
signs  of  failure  at  the  point  of  union  with  the  borders  of  the 
latter,  by  an  appearance  of  wasting  or  corrosion  from,  chem- 
ical action. 

8ome  of  them,  have  from  this  cause  dropped  out,  while  in 
the  others,  the  process  is  still  going  on;  so  that  the  action  of 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  has  seemingly  proved  too  powerful 
for  the  fillings  to  withstand;  otherwise  how  are  we  to  account 
for  their  destruction?  Not  from  friction  in  mastication,  for 
they  were  very  little  exposed  to  it. 

In  this  mouth,  the  saliva  was  very  viscid,  and  on  being 
tested  with  litmus  paper,  showed  an  alkaline  reaction. 

The  question  is,  will  alkaline  saliva  act  upon  and  destroy  the 
integrity  of  Guillois'  cement,  and  kindred  preparations? 

In  order  that  fillings  of  tliis  material  may  prove  of  any  con- 
siderable permanence,  must  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  be 
either  acid  or  neutral? 

The  GuUois'  cement,  and  the  American  preparation  of  oxy- 
chloride  of  zinc,  are  supposed  to  be  essentially  the  same. 

The  chloride  of  zinc  is  acid,  and  is  made  b}'  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  metallic  zinc  while  the  oxyide,  is  nearly 
or  quite  neutral. 
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If  either  Guillois'  cement  or  oxychlorlde  of  zinc  is 
touched  with  litmus  paper,  before  it  has  time  to  harden  or 
set,  the  paper  will  be  reddened,  showing  a  decided  acid  reaction. 
The  same  will  be  the  result  if  the  preparations  are  allowed  to 
thoroughly  harden,  then  moistened  with  water,  and  tested  in 
the  same  manner.  Both  were  subjected  to  this  test,  seven, 
fourteen,  and  twenty-one  days  after  being  made  into  a  paste, 
when  in  each  case  the  reaction  was  strongly  acid. 

The  fillings  of  Guillois'  cement,  in  the  mouth  before  referred 
to,  on  being  washed  from  the  saliva  or  mucus,  all  particles  of 
foreign  matter  removed,  moistened  with  water  and  tested  with 
litmus  paper,  showed  the  faintest  acid  traces,  which  was  al- 
most imperceptible. 

The  saliva  lodged  in  the  labial  surface  cavities  of  the  ad- 
ioining  laterial  incisor  and  canine  was  alkaline.  The  cavities 
were  free  from  foreign  substances,  and  care  was  taken  to  keep 
the  litmus  paper  from  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane. 

Do  not  these  facts  indicate  that  these  fillings  will  rot  stand 
in  cavities  where  they  would  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  al- 
kaline saliva,  fluids,  or  secretions  of  the  mouth? 

What  chemical  action  takes  place  when  the  acid  (chloride 
of  zinc)  is  united  with  the  oxide  of  zinc  (neutral)?  A  union 
of  the  particles  by  expansion ;  and  to  this  also,  is  due  the 
hardening  and  setting  of  the  material. 

Is  not  the  permanence  of  the  filling,  dependent  upon  the  re- 
tention therein  of  the  acid.  If  so,  anything  that  neut  ralizes  the 
latter  will  destroy  the  union  of  the  constituent  parts,  or  in 
other  words,  decompose  the  filling.  Not  being  a  chemist, 
these  questions  are  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  in- 
formation from  those  versed  in  the  science. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  oxychloride  of  zinc,  will,  in  some 
mouths,  remain  unimpaired  and  unchanged  for  years,  if  placed 
in  proximal  cavities  where  it  is  not  subjected  to  much  friction, 
especially  in  the  anterior  teeth.  This  has  been  observed  re- 
peatedly in  the  case  of  the  American  preparation,  manufac- 
tured by  Dr.  J.  H.  Smith;  and,  doubtless,  if  the  same  care  is  ex 
ercised  in  its  manipulation  as  with  Guillois'  cement,  it  will 
prove  equally  as  permanent,  and  in  my  opinion  more  so.  Such 
has  been  my  experience. 
VoU  XXX vi — 21. 
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As  it  has  been  asserted  without  qualification,  in  reference 
to  Guillois'  cement,  that  '"  it  will  resist  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth;"  and  as  an  argument  wh}^,  considering  its  affinit}^  for 
dentine,  and  its  natural  appearance,  it  should  be  used  in  pre- 
ference to  gold,  the  aboYC  details  have  been  presented  as  a 
counter  argument,  or  as  showing  that  some  regard  should  be 
had  to  existing  conditions  in  the  use  of  this  material. 

Doubtless,  well  inserted  gold  fillings,  in  this  and  similar 
cases,  would  preserve  the  teeth  for  a  period  at  least  suffi- 
ciently long  to  compensate  for  the  more  than  ordinaiy  amount 
of  time,  care  and  expense,  necessary  to  be  employed. 

In  cases  like  the  foregoing  I  would  advise  the  use  of  gold, 
and  only  resort  to  other  materials,  when  limited  to  such  a 
course,  by  the  preferences  and  instructions  of  the  patients. 

That  the  use,  or  indiscriminate  use,  of  cheap  materials  in 
dentistr}^  has  had  a  degrading  effect  upon  the  profession, 
lowering  the  standard  of  excellence,  especially  in  the  mechan- 
ical department,  can  not  be  denied ;  and  when  the  skill  now  re- 
quired in  surgico-mechanical  operations  on  the  mouth,  shall 
have  become  in  a  gi-eat  degree  superfluous,  by  the  introduc- 
tion and  adoption  of  cheap  plastic  substances,  in  place  of  the 
pure  and  innocuous  metal  now  employed,  good  operators  will 
be  displaced  by  swarms  of  indifferent  ones,  as  mere  rubber 
workers  have,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  the  place  of  skilled 
plate  workers — the  public  demand  for  the  cheap  in  artificial 
mechanical  dentistry  being  created  and  fostered  b}^  the  mem- 
bers of  the  dental  profession. 


ADDRESS 

Upon  Retiring  From  the  Presidency  of  the  Northern  Ohio 

Dental  Society^ 

BY    DR.    E.    J.    AYAYE^ 

Mr.  President  and  Gtntlemcn  of  the  Association : 

The  speech  of  the  retiring  President  is  like  saying  grac^c 
after  meat;  it  is  as  though,  at  a  rich  banquet,  wherein  all 
that  could  delight  the  e^-e  or  tempt  the  appetite,  treasures  of 
culin-ary  art — the  united  offerings  of  artists  skilled  in  their  re- 
spective departments  left  no  desire  ungratified,  and  all  were 
filled  to  repletion,  the  host  were  to  be  called  upon  to  furnish 
for  appetites  already  satiated  a  dish  of  his  own  preparation, 
a  dish  which  should  quicken  palates  already  cloyed  by  enjoy- 
ment, and  lend  a  new  jest  to  satiety^ 

Add  to  tliB  perplexity  of  his  situation  the  fact  that,  before 
accepting  his  attempts  ut  pleasing,  he  is  first  stripped  of 
whatever  of  dignity  or  authority  may  have  been  conferred  by 
his  position,  leaving  him  to  his  own  unaided  resources,  and 
you  may  form  «ome  conception  of  the  embarrassments  of  his 
situation. 

At  such  a  feast,  gentlemen^,  you  have  been  the  favored 
guests.  Yours  has  been  the  rich,  substantial,  and  nutritious 
meat  of  wisdom,  learning  and  experience,  seasoned  with  the 
attic  salt  of  wit,  decorated  with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  and 
fanc}^  and  pledged  in  the  mellow  old  wines  ®f  true  courtesy 
and  professional  regard. 

If  the  extraneous  dish  shall  be  found  less  toothsome  and 
exhilarating,  the  circumstaUK^es  under  which  it  is  concocted 
may,  it  is  hoped,  furnish  in  part,  at  least,  its  apolog}^. 

The  profession,  in  the  interest  of  which  we  are  again  a«- 
tsembled  on  this  beautiful  island,  is  now  honored  as  amoug 
the  first  in  importance  of  the  specialties  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery; and  in  its  benign  ministrations  to  suffering  humanity 
ranks  second  to  none;  numbering  among  its  sons  many  of  the 
finest  minds^  and  most  earnest  and  indefatigable  workers,  in 
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the  fields  of  scientific  research  and  inTestigation^  and  among" 
its  institutions  colleges  whose  etirriculnm,  in  extent  and  thor- 
oughness, are  not  surpassed  hj  those  for  the  study  of  general 
medicine  and  surger}-.  It  has  also  societies,  associations,- librar- 
ies,  journals^  and  a  literature.  As  a  profession  it  is  markedly 
progressiyec  with  tendencies  toward  culture  and  a  high  standard 
of  professional  excellence.  Its  beneficent  ministrations  are- 
so  well  known  and  recognized  that  wise  legislators  do  not  hes- 
itate to  frame  laws  and  enactments  making  it  a  criminal  of- 
fence to  practice  under  its  name  without  first  undergoing  » 
searching  examination  by  a  board  of  dentists- chosen  from  the 
State  Dental  Society  for  that  purpose,  or  the  possession  of  a- 
€liploma  from  some  dental  college  of  standing  and  respecta- 
bility. 

The  dentist  of  toda}',.  if  he  be  a  man  of  education  and 
professional  abilit}-  (and  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching: 
when  none  but  such  will  be  permitted  to  enter  its  practice)^ 
readily  takes  a  fair  position  in  societ}',  commands  the  patronage 
of  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  persons  in  the  communit}'- 
his  skill  is  recognized^  bis  services  sought  and  appreciated^ 
and  a  fee  worthy  of  such  ability  and  skill,. faithfully  rendered, 
is  ungi'udgingly  bestowed.  Such  is  the  proud  ^wsition  of  den- 
tistry and  dentists  to-da}^.  Now,  geDtlemen^  how  long  is  it 
since  our  profession  arrived  at  such  an  enviable  position? 
What  have  been  the  causes  which  led  to  its  present  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation? 

It  was  but  3'esterday  that  dentistry  was  considered  a  trade 
rather  than  a  profession,  and  dentists  were  regarded  by  med- 
ical men  as  mere  ''tooth  carpenters,^'  men  who,  having  some 
mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity,  might  insert  a  soriT  substitute 
for  a  lost  front  tooth,  or  plastei*  up  a  decaying  erown  with 
amalgam.  But  Jis  for  an}'  true  knowledge  of  the  organ, 
which  they  so  ruthlessly  scraped,  filed,  plastered,  or  wrenched 
out,  did  the  medical  pi'ofession  or  anj-  one  else  expect  they 
knew  aught?  or  that  any  such  knowledge  was  necessary  or 
desirable? 

How  long  is  it,  indeed,  since  the  name  of  dentist  signified 
simply  an  itinerating  perambulator,  who,  with  separating  files, 
a   few  ill-shaped  excavators,  a  quarter  or  a  half  silver   dollar 
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(as  his  finances  warranted),  and  a  vial  of  quicksilver  mean- 
dered about  the  country  persuading  the  people  tliat  "  dame 
nature,"  was  no  dentist  as  compared  with  him.  For  had  not 
she  placed  the  teeth  in  such  close  proximity  that  decay  must 
occur?  and  that  separation  with  the  file  was  the  potent  and 
only  remedy;  which,  while  curing  deca3^ed  teeth  and  protect 
ing  the  sound  from  danger,  insured  also  that  nice  and  equal 
separation,  so  essential  to  true  beauty  and  symmetry,  as  under- 
stood by  the  fashionable  dentists  of  that  day. 

The  fact  that  the  barber  united  with  his  vocation  two  pro- 
fessions, "surgeon  and  dentist,"  either  of  which  is  now 
thought  sufficient  to  tax  the  full  powers  and  capacity  of  any 
one  man,  however  gifted,  is  in  itself  a  striking  proof  of  the 
limited  field  of  knowledge  and  practice  at  that  time,  as  well  as 
the  wonderful  advance  in  both  professions  in  our  own.  And 
this  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  of  the  many 
causes  which  brought  us  to  our  present  status. 

The  list,  arranged  according  to  our  own  ideas,  would  read 
something  like  this : 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  dental  profession  by  men  of  ge- 
nius, possessing  a  medical  education. 

2.  As  the  result  of  this,  the  institution  of  dental  colleges,, 
3d.  The  discovery  of  the  adhesive  property  in  gold,  and 

the  improved  instruments  and  modes  of  operating  consequent 
thereupon. 

4.  The  spread  of  intelligence  among  dentists,  through  its 
journals  and  literature. 

Last — though  by  no  means  least — "Association"  and  its 
fruits,  viz :  free  interchange  of  thought ;  modes  of  operating,; 
clinics;  codes  of  ethics;  protective  enactments,  etc.,  etc. 

A  passing  notice  only  is  attempted,  lest  we  wearj  your  pa- 
tience beyond  endurence. 

While  we  would  by  no  means  under-estimate  the  merits  of 
those  ingenious  minds  whose  skill  in  the  infancy  of  the  pro- 
fession devised  the  many  new  and  improved  methods  for  the 
insertion  of  artificial  teeth,  we  must  still  think  that  to  the 
few  who,  to  mechanical  genius  of  a  high  order  added  the 
knowledge  obtained  at  the  schools  of  medicine,  and  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  the  habit  of  research,   and   experiment  therein 
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encouraged  and  inculcated,  whieh  led  them  out  of  the 
merely  mechanical  and  artificial  into  the  study  of  the  organs 
themselves;  their  structure,  and  the  diseases  which  caused 
their  premature  decay  and  loss,  we  must  look  as  the  founders 
of  the  dental  colleges. 

While  the  mere  mechanic  was  in  many  instances  the  inge- 
nious inventor  of  new  modes  and  instruments,  he  was  never- 
theless reticent,  jealous  of  his  brethren,  and  resolved  that  none 
should  share  with  him  in  improvements  of  his  own  devising. 
Such  are  not  the  men  who  found  colleges,  or  bestow  the  skill 
so  industriously  acquired  upon  their  more  ignorant  brethren. 

And  it  is  not  to  that  class  we  should  naturally  look  as  the 
founders  of  any  institutions  for  the  benefit  of   dentistry  as  a 

profession. 

But  the  student  of  medicine  was  a  different  man;  his  stud- 
ies had  not  been  pursued  in  solitude.  He  had  been  surrounded 
by  young  men  in  pursuit  of  the  same  knowledge  as  himself, 
and  beset  with  the  same  difficulties. 

Thrown  together  in  the  lecture  room,  they  listened  to  the 
same  teachings,  or  witnessed  in  the  clinic  and  dissecting  room 
similar  operations  and  demonstrations. 

A  strong  chain  of  sympathy  and  friendship  bound  them 
together,  ending  not  with  their  college  honors,  but  felt  and 
enjoyed  through  after  life. 

Such  a  man  adopting  a  new  profession  naturally  felt  a 
strong  desire  for  like  sympathy  within  it,  instituted  at  once 
a  search,  and  if  by  good  fortune  one  sympathizing  brother 
was  found,  ten  to  one  but  he  knew  another  of  like  sympathies, 
and  he  a  third,  and  so,  feeling  the  good  of  that  brotherly  and 
professional  regard  which  they  had  so  enjoyed  in  the  past 
they  proposed  to  found  for  the  good  of  the  coming  man  a 
dental  college,  wherein  might  be  acquired  that  knowledge 
which  is  so  hard  to  obtain  outside  its  walls,  and  at  the  same 
time  cultivate  those  brotherly  sympathies  so  dear  to  everj- 
man  in  every  profession. 

To  the  dental  college  we  owe  in  great  part  that  higher  and 
nobler  branch  of  the  profession,  that  particular  specialit}' 
which  cares  for  the  natural  organs;  the  practice  of  which  in- 
volves a  thorough   knowleilge  of  the   anatomy,  physiology; 
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and  pathology  of  the  teeth,  their  structure  and  constituents, 
also  what  tends  to  their  injury  or  disease,  and  the  local  and 
constitutional  treatment  necessary  to  their  restoration  to 
health. 

Not  this  alone,  but  the  structure  and  dir>3ases  of  all  the 
contigous  parts  as  well.  Over  and  above  all  this,  the  opera- 
tive dentist  must  possess  that  nice  and  accurate  mechanical 
sskill  which  shall  enable  him  to  stop,  not  merely  a  simple  cav- 
it}^  easy  of  access,  but  to  restore  the  broken  down  parts  with 
gold,  preserve  the  contour,  and  finish  of  the  natural  organ, 
and  unite  the  gold  and  the  tooth  by  a  joint  as  impervious  to 
air  or  fluid  as  either  the  gold  or  enamel. 

This  knowledge  and  this  art  may  be  and  is  acquired  in  the 
dental  college. 

The  discovery  of  the  adhesive  property  in  gold  marked  an 
era  in  the  history  of  dentistry.  To  that  discovery  we  are  in 
a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  strictly  operative  branch  in 
our  profession.  Previous  to  that  time,  it  is  true,  gold  fillings 
had  been  made  by  some  few  pains-taking  and  skillful  men, 
which  doubtless  arrested  decay  and  preserved  the  tooth.  But 
the  principle  on  which  they  relied  for  success,  while  in  favor- 
able localities  and  where  the  walls  of  the  cavity  were  of  suf- 
ficient strength,  namely,  packing  the  gold  with  flat-sided  instru- 
ments against  the  sides  of  the  cavity,  and  retaining  it  with  a 
wedge  in  the  center;  though  successful  in  small  cavities  with 
thick  and  strong  walls,  failed  entirely  in  that  much  larger 
class,  whose  thin  sides,  frail  and  disintegrating,  could  not 
withstand  the  necessar}^  pressure,  or  whose  shallowness  would 
not  permit  of  their  being  properly  shaped  without  danger  of 
exposing  the  pulp. 

Contour  filling,  the  crown  of  operative  dentistry  now,  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  impossible  without  adhesive  gold ; 
and  the  best  that  the  most  skillful  hoped  to  accomplish  (and 
more  than  most  succeeded  in  doing),  was  to  fill  the  cavity  so 
full  as  to  permit  of  a  tolerable  finish,  flush  with  its  edges. 
Up  to  the  introduction  of  adhesive  gold,  and  indeed  for  some 
time  after,  filling  teeth  was  believed  by  most  to  be  of  little 
use;  and  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  it  was  of  little  use — 
not  one  in  five  of  the  fillings  I  saw  then  (and  I  suppose  they 
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were  as  good  as  the  average)  subserving  any  useful  purpose 
whatever,  save  to  retain  upon  their  rough  and  unpolished  sur- 
faces, or  within  their  interstices,  the  various  impurities  which 
usually  induce  decay.  So  strongly  was  this  felt  that  the  best 
men  preferred  to  devote  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
artificial  work.  Gold  being  then  the  material  generally  worn 
their  production  required  a  greater  degree  of  skill,  and  also 
it  may  be  because  that  branch  of  the  profession  was  at  that 
time  the  most  remunerative.  What  adhesive  gold,  improved 
instruments,  and  that  indispensable  adjunct  the  rubber  dam, 
are  now  doing,  none  present  need  be  told,  for  all  have  beheld 
the  marvels  of  art,  beauty  and  usefulness,  wrought  out  by 
hundreds  of  skilled  dentists  throughout  the  land — marvels 
which  only  the  discovery  of  some  new  material,  of  the  color 
of  the  teeth,  and  the  indestructibility  of  gold,  shall  enable  us 
to  give  color  as  well  as  contour. 

Of  the  originators  of  dental  associations  no  extended  ac- 
count will  be  attempted;  their  names  are  familiar  to  most  of 
us,  and  will  not  be  mentioned  here;  nor  can  the  benefits  which 
their  generous  and  noble  efforts  have  conterred  upon  our  pro- 
fession be  sketched  at  this  time,  save  in  the  most  brief  and 
unsatisfactory  manner.  But  enough  may  be  elicited  to  estab- 
lish their  claims  to  our  most  heart-felt  en-otions  of  gratitude 
and  regard. 

Before  associations  had  brought  men  into  contact,  taught 
them  to  compare  methods,  interchange  ideas,  exchange  cour- 
tesies, and  infused  into  them  a  noble  emulation  in  acquiring, 
and  a  generous  and  manly  delight  in  imparting  whatever  of 
knowledge  or  skill  they  possessed,  dentistr}'^  as  a  profession 
scarcely  existed.  "Ever}-  man  for  himself  was  the  motto. 
Isolation  from  his  brother  dentist,  jealousy  of  another's  suc- 
cess, a  miserly  guarding  of  every  new  method  or  material, 
lest  his  brother  bj^  its  acquisition  should  reap  the  benefits 
which  he  claimed  as  his  own;  a  hatred  and  contempt  of  edu- 
cated dentists,  an  over  weening  conceit  for  his  own  wonder- 
ful secrets  and  skill,  and  a  corresponding  depreciation  of 
every  one  else — these  were  the  strongly  marked  character- 
istics of  the  dentist  before  the  dawn  of  the  "Association." 

The  presence  of  so  goodly  a  number  of  the   profession  to- 
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day,  fi'om  various  parts  of  the  State  (and  I  see  some  from  a 
sister  State),  assembled  for  mutual  benefit,  and  the  kindly  in- 
terchange of  thought  and  courtesy,  is  the  best  possible  evi- 
dence that  a  different  feeling  now  animates  the  profession. 
A  desire  to  do  something  for  the  general  good,  an  earnest  and 
heart-felt  interest  in  the  education,  culture,  and  elevation  of 
its  present  members  only,  but  of  the  coming  men  also,  is  the 
governing  impulse  now. 

It  is  "Association"  which  has  wrought  this  change.  It  has 
substituted  for  ignorance  knowledge  for  intolerance  and  con- 
ceit, liberality  and  manly  courtes}-.  It  has  given  to  the  pro- 
fession new  methods  and  new  inventions.  To  it  we  are  largely 
indebted  for  dental  colleges,  and  entirely  for  protective  enact- 
ments. 

To  "Association,"  beyond  all  other  causes  combined,  do  we 
owe  our  present  prosperity  and  our  futui'e  elevation.  When 
the  association,  which  provides  already  the  Examining  Board, 
shall  also  own  and  control  the  colleges  which  grant  diplomas, 
the  profession  will  have  reached  that  higher  position  so  much 
to  be  desired,  and  community  will  be  protected  from  the  em- 
piric and  the  charlatan.  If  this  be  true,  it  should  stimulate 
us  to  renewed  earnestness  in  the  support  of  our  various  so- 
cieties. Their  influence  for  good  upon  the  profession  at  large 
is  mcalculable  while  to  the  individual  they  are  an  indispensa- 
ble stimulant  to  that  growth  and  development  which  marks 
the  demist  of  to-daj'. 
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Lawrence,  June  6,  1872. 
Dr.  J.  Taft,  Editor  Dental  Begister: 

111  Dr.  Driscoll's  article,  "Unnecessary  and  Unkind,"  Tvhich 
appears  in  the  May  No.  of  the  Register,  the  writer  does  me 
injustice  by  giving  as  my  treatment  for  Alveolar  Abscess,  a 
few  sentences  I  wrote  as  to  treatment  of  extreme  cases,  "  icliere 
the  discharge  coxddnot  he  stopped  in  the.icsnal  way;''^  and  thus 
endeavoring  to  instruct  the  reader  that  such  was  my  usual 
onethod.  Now  I  stated  my  general  treatment  before  giving 
this  which  I  sometimes  used  in  bad  cases,  and  it  does  not  dif- 
fer materially  from  that  of  Dr.  McDonneld,  which  Dr.  Dris- 
coll  gives  in  comparison  ;  but  Dr.  Driscoll  ungenerously  takes 
the  tail  end  of  my  remarks  on  abscess,  and  compares  with 
Dr-  Mc.  Donneed's  method. 

I  desire  to  protest  against  such  procedure.  I  cannot  see 
why  Dr.  Driscoll  should  endeavor  to  take  such  advantage. 
As  to  other  criticisms  I  do  not  feel  called  on  to  say  anything, 
as  no  one  will  be  benefitted  b}^  quibbling  over  unimportant 
items,  such  as  my  giving  incorrect  dates,  etc. 

With  Respect,  Yours  Truh', 

J.  D.  Patterson, 

Cheap  Oxygen— Ammonia  Prepared  from  the   Nitrogen  of  the 

Aip. 

REV.  F.  MOIGNO. 

The  excellent  author  first  briefly  refers  to  a  paper  published 
in  the  Chemical  JVeu-s  of  Feb.  23d  last,  "On  the  Utilization  of 
Waste  Substances  in  Gas  Liquor,"  b}'  R.  F.  Smith,  and  then 
states  that  the  cyanide  of  titanium  alluded  to  will  become 
shortly  a  substance  of  great  industrial  importance,  inasmuch 
as  this  substance  will  be  used  in  Tessie  du  Motay's  process, 
after  withdrawing  ox3^gen  from  the  airbj^neans  of  manganate 
of  soda,  to  fix  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  next  to  convert  this 
into  ammonia  b}^  passing  hydrogen  over  it;  it  appears  that  the 
experiments  made  in  this  direction  have  been  veiy  successful. 
^Chemical  News,  from  Les  Jlondes. 
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Illinois  State  Dental  Society. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
Chicago,  May  14th,  1872.  Dr.  O.  Wilson,  of  Aurora,  presid- 
ed, and  over  seventy-five  of  the  active  members  were  pres- 
ent. 

The  President,  Dr.  Wilson,  delivered  the  annual  address, 
which  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  was  full  of 
very  interesting  statistics. 

The  first  subject  for  discussion  was  opened  by  the  reading 
of  an  essay  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Swain,  of  Chicago,  on  Mechanical 
Dentistry. 

He  showed  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  dentistry,  phys- 
iology and  anatomy,  to  the  mechanical  dentist,  and  deplored 
the  fact  that  this  branch  of  the  profession  is  being  discarded 
by  the  leading  men,  and  with  it  the  only  truly  surgical  part  of 
dentistry  is  also  cut  off".  The  same  hands  that  restore  defects 
in  the  natural  organs  should  give  their  attention  to  at  least 
the  arrangement  and  selection  of  the  artificial  ones,  as  they 
alone  can  imitate  nature,  knowing  the  requirements  of'  the 
case  before  them ;  the  purely  mechanical  execution  may  be 
left  to  other  hands.  There  is  more  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  ai-tistic  skill  in  the  use  of  single  gum  and  plain  teeth 
than  in  the  use  of  blocks.  Among  the  legitimate  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  artist  for  the  imitation  of  nature  were 
enumerated  a  certain  degree  of  irregularity,  such  as  over- 
lapping laterals,  etc.,  gold  fillings,  worn  crowns,  necks  shaved 
to  represent  wasted  alveolus,  etc.  Generally  recommends 
zinc  dies,  sometimes  uses  a  Babbit  metal  model  to  finish  upon. 
Clasps  have  been  a  failure  mainly  on  account  of  their  improper 
adjustment.  It  is  essential  to  get  a  perfect  impression  of  the 
tooth  to  be  clasped;  this  can  be  obtained  by  fitting  a  clasp  of 
sheet  lead  or  tin  over  the  tooth,  splitting  this  on  two  sides,  and 
filling  with  plaster  of  Paris ;  if  necessary  in  removing,  the  plaster 
can  be  broken  with  the  slit  in  the  cap,  the  cap  bent  apart,  and 
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after  removal  brought  together  again.  After  the  clasp  and 
plate  are  fitted  their  relative  position  can  best  be  secured  by 
placing  them  in  their  position  in  the  mouth,  and  with  a  spatula 
lajdng  plaster  upon  the  joint,  and  allowing  this  to  set  before 
removal;  does  not  prefer  clasps,  but  believes  there  aFC  cases 
where  nothing  else  will  answer. 

Dr.  G.  0.  Howard^  of  Galena,  asked  if  Dr.  Swain  had  ever 
made  clasps  b}'  winding  platiua  wire  around  a  plaster  tooth 
and  flowing  gold  on  this. 

Dr.  Swain  replied,  he  had  not,  but  thought  it  an  admirable 
way. 

Dr.  Shei^wood,  of  Chicago,  believes  the  manufacture  of  teeth 
in  blocks  a  great  advance  toward  perfection;  atmosperic  pres- 
sure plates  can  be  made  in  all  cases — clasps  are  never  admissi- 
ble. 

Dr.  Kilhourne^  of  Aurora,  believes  clasps  admissible;  has 
worn  a  clasp  himself  since  '52  without  injury. 

Dr.  IIo7isinger^  o{  Chicago — Clasps  may  be  safeh^  used; 
the}^  are  generally  made  too  soft;  makes  his  of  gold  alloyed 
with  the  twelfth  of  platinum. 

Dr.  Sturgiss,  of  Quinc}^  uses  that  which  is  best  in  the  case 
before  bim ;  clasps  will  do  some  harm,  but  so  will  rolling  suc- 
tion plates. 

D)\  Swam  has  had  some  hopes  of  aluminum,  but  has  had 
some  plates  returned  to  him  with  holes  eaten  through  them* 
has  melted  and  refined  the  plates  bought  at  the  depots,  and 
rolled  out  his  own  plate,  and  obviated  the  difficulty.  Has 
made  plates  of  this  substance  combined  with  Ingersoll's  Am. 
Platina;  this  makes  nice  work  and  is  free  from  galvanic  action. 

Dr.  Kilhourne  said  his  experience  with  aluminum  was  like 
Dr.  Swain's,  holes  eaten  through  plates;  hopes  this  may  be 
overcome-  Continuous  gum  work  is  the  best,  and  next  to  it 
gold  with  rubber  attachments. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Eising,  of  Rock  ford — Rubber  ought  not  to  be  con- 
demned because  the  idyosyncrasies  of  some  persons  may  be 
opposed  to  it.  Where  there  is  one  person  who  can  not  use 
rubber  there  are  five  hundred  who  can.  Thought  celluloid 
bids  fair  to  supercede  it.  Has  never  had  patients  complain  of 
taste  of  camphor  in  these  plates. 
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President  Wilson*s  experience  with  aluminum  was  the  same 
as  Dr.  Swain's— plates  returned  full  of  little  holes. 

Dr.  Dean^  of  Pekiii,  stated  his  experience  with  aluminum 
the  same-— has  abandaned  its  use.  (Dr.  Dean's  plates  were 
cast,  and  Dr.  Swains',  Kilbourne's  and  Wilson's  swedged.) 

The  whole  forenoon  of  the  next  day  was  set  apart  for  clin- 
ical operations,  which  were  held  at  S.  S.White's  dental  depot. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  G.  O.  Howard,  of  Galena,  read  an 
essay  on  "  Dental  Quacks."  The  paper  defined  the  term, 
and  illustrated  several  varieties  of  the  species,  and  finally  said 
that  even  college  graduates  are  not  entirely  free  from  being 
amenable  to  charges  of  quackery,  and  quoted  several  lengthy 
newspaper  advertisements  as  a  basis  for  this  assertion.  As  a 
remedy  he  recommended  the  education  of  the  public  upon 
this  subject,  and  commended  the  publication  of  the  Dental 
Mirror  by  the  St.  Louis  Dental  Society,  as  a  good  move  in 
that  direction. 

Dr.  Kitchen^  of  Galva,  said  that  men  sometimes  style  them- 
selves D.  D.  S.  in  advertisements,  who  really  are  not  graduates 
of  dental  colleges. 

Dr,  J/.  S.  Demi,  of  Chicago,  then  read  an  essay  on  "  Sound 
Practice  Sound  Philosophy,"  of  which  the  following  are  brief 
extracts : 

"Our  practice  to  be  successful  must  be  based  on  sound 
philosophy,  that  is  upon  the  knowledge  of  those  principles 
and  laws  that  govern  the  materials  or  agents  with  which  we 
operate,  and  also  those  upon  which  we  operate. 

*  *  *  In  the  filling  of  very  fragile  teeth  where  there  is 
danger  to  be  apprehended,  as  checking  the  enamel  or  splitting 
the  bicuspids,  it  is  more  philosophical  to  use  the  heavy 
leaden  mallet  than  light  steel  or  wooden  ones,  as  the  latter 
have  greater  vis  viva  in  proportion  to  their  momentum.  When 
the  tooth  is  very  brittle  cueniform  pluggers  should  not  be  used 
as  the  tapering  points  act  as  wedges,  and  may  either  check 
the  enamel  or  split  the  tooth.  The  same  result  might  be  ef- 
fected by  driving  the  gold  too  forcibly  into  cavities  that  di- 
minish from  their  orifices.  This  evil  may  result  from  the 
use  of  the  heavy  lead  mallet,  but  the  lighter  mallet  would  be 
more   capable  of   producing  this  result.     It  is  not   sound 
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practice  to  draw  the  gold  over  the  margins  of  a  cavity  with 
mallet  or  barnisher.  *  *  *  la  filling  a  large  crowa  cavity 
with  surrounding  walls  unbroken^  the  central  portion  should 
be  kept  higher  than  the  peripheral,  especially  as  the  work 
approaches  completion.  *  *   * 

Gold  should  not  be  forced  unwillingly  into  any  portion  of  a 
filling  where  cohesion  is  important,  nor  against  the  walls  of 
a  cavity. 

The  pellet  and  plug  must  unite  by  "first  intention,"  and  before 
the  gold  has  been  rolled  from  place  to  place  and  thus  become 
partially  condensed  or  knotted.  Large  pellets  should  be  packed 
with  correspondingly  large  points,  and  afterwards  condensed 
with  sharper  ones.  *  *  *  It  is  suflficient  if  the  walls  of  the 
cavity  are  absolutely  protected,  and  the  gold  sufficiently  con- 
solidated to  resist  the  force  of  mastication. 

It  is  more  philosophical  not  to  compact  the  fillings  of  very 
?(7r^e  c«t7Yte5  perfectly.  In  some  respects  a  porous  filling  is 
better  than  a  perfectly  dense  one.  All  gold  fillings  are  poix)us 
to  some  extent,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  getting  them  too 
compact.  *  *  *  It  can  not  be  possible  to  pack  gold  more  ac- 
curately against  concave  walls  with  instruments  having  a 
smooth,  flat  surface,  than  with  a  serrated  convex  one.  If  the 
surface  •  of  the  filling  could  be  kept  flat  no  points  could  be 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  making  dense  fillings;  but 
this  can  rareh'  be  done,  and  where  it  is  not,  no  points  are  better 
adapted  to  shingle  or  bridge  over  the  interstices  and  deceive 
the  operator.  It  has  recently  been  asserted  by  a  writer  who 
uses  the  "  steel  mallet  and  smooth  points,"  that  with  these, 
operations  are  perfonned,  giving  no  pain  to  the  patient,  and 
with  no  risk  of  fracturing  the  enamel;  and  that  the  fillings  are 
harder  and  better  adapted  to  the  margins  of  the 
cavity.  Whether  this  magic  power  exists  mostly  in 
the  steel  mallet  or  the  smooth  points,  or  whether  they  are 
equallj^  efficacious  in  producing  these  desirable  results,  and  in 
averting  the  contrary  ones,  the  writer  has  neglected  to  state. 
Most  dentists  place  a  layer,  or  cushion  as  it  were,  of  gold  be- 
tween the  instrument  and  the  enamel.  If  this  is  done  these 
points  would  as  readily  fracture  the  enamel  as  if  the}'  were 
filney  serrated.     If  this  inference  is  correct  we  are  forced  to 
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conclude  that  this  charm  belongs  to  the  peculiar  properties  of 
the  steel  of  which  this  wonderful  mallet  is  made,  and  we  are 
warranted  in  this  conclusion  by  the  assurance  of  the  writer 
that  it  is  non-vihrating.  *  *  *  By  beating  the  gold 
under  a  smooth  point  plugger,  it  is  drawn  snugly  and  per. 
fectly  against  the  walls  and  margins  of  the  cavity;  on  the 
same  principle  as  a  cubic  slug  is  made  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
sides  of  a  gun-barrel,  when  vigorously  rammed  down  with  a 
steel  ramrod.  If  the  enamel  were  made  of  steel,  this  would 
be  sound  practice,  provided  our  patients  were  made  of  steel 
also.     *     *     * 

Successin  the  treatment  of  alveolar  abscess  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  sound  philosophy.  *  *  *  One  or 
two  thorough  applications  of  creosote  or  carbolic  acid  are 
usually  sufficient.  The  continued  and  daily  application 
afterwards  otten  produce  the  troublee  instead  of  relieving  it. 
*  *  *  Those  having  a  fistulous  opening  are  easily  treated 
and  quickl}^  cured,  as  the  irritating  particles  may  be  washed 
out  by  injections.  Hence  great  care  should  be  exercised 
when  there  is  no  opening,  to  remove  patiently  and  thoroughly 
all  extraneous  matter  from  the  canals  of  roots,  before  thera- 
peutic remedies  are  applied.  *  *  *  The  universal  prac- 
tice of  restoring  the  contour  of  the  teeth  is  not  sound 
practice,  in  many  cases  it  is  important  to  masticulation  and 
the  articulation  of  the  voice,  and  also  to  the  beauty  of  these 
organs;  but  the  practice  was  becoming  too  universal.  Many 
cases  were  instanced  where  they  must  fail,  and  where  fillings 
having  an  inclining  surface,  so  that  the  force  of  mastication 
would  be  in  a  direction  to  retain  them,  would  be  more  philo- 
sophical. 

Frof.Judd,  of  St.  Louis,  could  find  but  little  with  which  to 
disagree.  He  has  used  the  common  wood,  the  light  and  heavy 
lead,  the  steel  and  the  soft  rubber  mallet,  but  now  uses  the 
steel  mallet  exclusively.  Experience  rather  than  philosophy 
should  guide  us.  Philosophers  are  not  of  much  account  when 
they  do  not  accord  with  experience.  The  mallet  that  gives  the 
leat  ^vis  viva  with  the  least  momentum  will  give  the  least  pain. 

Dr.  Grouse — Can  not  understand  how  the  steel  mallet  can 
be   preferred  in  St.  Louis  when  his  own  patients  prefer  the 
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leaden.  Was  glad  the  essaj^ist  called  attention  to  danger  of 
cracking  enamel.  This  is  increased  by  a  quick,  sharp  blow  of 
a  light  mallet.  Calls  attention  to  trimming  down  the  gold 
even  with  the  edges.  Soft  foil  adapts  itself  better  to  the  walls 
and  edges  than  cohesive;  and  he  always  likes  to  use  a  layer  of 
soft  foil  next  to  the  walls  and  edges.  Favors  serrations  even 
deeper  than  Varney's.  There  is  no  good  derived  from  frequent 
repititions  of  treatment  in  diseased  teeth;  thoroughness  the 
first  time  is  the  greatest  essential. 

Prof,  Morrison^  of  St.  Louis,  was  among  the  first  to  adopt 
the  steel  mallet;  had  used  lead  before;  desired  to  know  the 
difference  in  weight  between  the  steel  and  leaden  mallets,  as 
used  b}'  Dr.  Grouse. 

D)\  Crouse — Should  think  them  of  about  the  same  weight. 

Dr.  (?.  V.  Blacky  of  Jacksonville,  thinks  there  is  as  much 
in  the  assistant's  hand  becoming  accustomed  to  a  particular 
mallet,  as  in  the  diff'ercnce  between  mallets;  dislikes  to  hear 
teeth  spoken  of  as  dead  in  which  only  the  pulp  is  dead. 

Dr.  DeCroio^  of  Quincy,  believed  with  Dr.  Block,  that 
changing  from  one  mallet  to  another  objectionable,  the  one 
longest  used  by  the  assistant  will  give  least  pain. 

Dr.  Sherwood — Used  lead  mallet  up  to  the  great  fire — imme- 
diately after  used  a  three-ounce  tack  hammer  with  good  suc- 
cess. 

Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bloomington,  thinks  the  greatest  import- 
ance lies  in  fixing  the  first  pellet,  and  the  next  in  cohesion,  at 
the  first  touch. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Allport,  nf  Chicago,  commends  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  essay;  is  especially  pleased  to  see  the  position  ta- 
ken upon  the  manner  of  keeping  the  gold  while  compacting — 
keeping  the  center  higher  than  the  edges.  Dr.  Dwindle  and 
others  taught,  when  crystal  gold  first  came  into  use,  that  the 
margins  must  be  kept  higher.  He  believed  this  to  be  the  er- 
ror, and  spoke  of  it  first  some  ten  years  ago,  and  again  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  at  Cincinnati, 
and  also  before  this  Society,  at  its  last  meeting,  in  this  city. 
This  is  the  first  time  he  has  ever  heard  this  manner  advocated 
by  any  one  else  publicly.  Said  Dr.  Black  had  said  that  be- 
cause merel}'  the  pulp  was  dead   the  tooth  was  not  dead  also, 
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but  he  would  go  farther  and  state  that  the  dentine  may  be 
dead  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  yet  the  pulp  be  alive. 

Di\  KenniGott^  said  he  believes  that  he  is  the  original  advo- 
cate, as  he  is  the  oldest  practitioner  of  the  present  method  of 
filling  teeth  with  smooth  pointed  pluggers  and  adhesive  foil. 
The  too  wise  men  of  the  nation,  who  are  now  claiming  to  be 
the  originators  of  this  method,  not  only  got  their  first  ideas 
from  him,  but  he  also  furnished  them  with  their  first  instru. 
ments.  He  had  explained  and  illustrated  his  method  at  the 
session  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  at  Cincinnati 
and  also  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  this  city  in  1867, 
and  now  thinks  it  rather  rough  to  find  others  stealing  his 
thunder,  and  making  capital  out  of  his  ideas. 

He  had  also  used  instruments  that  were  neither  smooth  nor 
serrated  points,  and  which  in  his  peculiar  method,  for  which 
he  claims  originality  and  marked  success,  must  be  hara  and 
highly  polished,  not  merely  worn  smooth  and  constructed 
with  undulations  or  slight  elevations  upon  the  impinging  sur- 
face. 

These  being  used  with  a  rotary  or  oscillating  motion,  break 
down  and  condense  the  gold,  making  a  more  uniformly,  con- 
solidated and  durable  filling  than  can  be  obtained  with  serra- 
ted points. 

Dr.  Kilbourne  uses  a  broken  pointed  plugger  more  thaa 
an}'  other;  considers  its  granular  surface  better  than  any  arti- 
ficial serration. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  other  business,  the  Society 
adjourned  until  9  o'clock  next  day. 

2})\  S.  jL.  Edwards  read  an  essay  on  "Our  Failures,"  in  this 
he  drew  a  Very  vivid  picture  of  a  practitioner  who  is  so  over- 
run with  work  that  his  system  is  like  the  miller  who  turns  out 
his  grist  with  particular  regard  for  the  toll,  but  who  still  must 
attend  to  all  calls  in  |>e  son  because  "  there  is  no  competent 
neighboring  practitioner.  This  man  sends  gold  plates  to  the 
jeweler,  and  silver  plates  to  the  tin-smith,  if  left  with  him  for 
repairs.  The  essayist  here  inserted  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tions performed  by  this  man  in  one  day.  Next  day  a  flaming 
notice  announces  that  Dr.  Goodlar  extracted  93  teeth  yester_ 
day,  although  it  was  not  a  good  day  for  toothache.  This  he 
Vol,  xxxvi— 22, 
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said  was  but  a  faint  recollection  from  recent  observation.  All 
impositions  practiced  upon  the  public,  by  any  one  within  the 
profession  may  fairly  be  imputed  to  the  most  worthy,  an  one 
man  ought  to  screen  himself  by  retorting,  "  Am  I  my  broth- 
er's keeper?" 

To  check  the  further  progress  of  ignorance  in  the  profes- 
sion, he  proposed  that  the  fundamental  law  of  this  society  be 
so  amended  as  to  prescribe  the  least  space  of  time  allowed 
any  member  for  which  to  take  a  student.  Dentists  should  be 
free  from  all  moral  and  physical  stain,  so  that  every  word,  act 
or  thought  may  prove  a  constant,  pure  and  illuminating 
power.  The}^  should  place  themselves  on  record  with  those  no- 
ble men  of  the  medical  profession  who  deny  alcohol  a  place  in 
materia  medica,  so  that  patients  may  realize  what  they  have  a 
right  to  expect,  a  clear  eye,  a  steady  hand,  and  an  unclouded 
brain. 

Dr.  Cronse — This  case  shows  the  necessity  of  selecting 
better  material  for  our  students.  We  take  students  merel}' 
for  selfish  purposes,  and  by  so  doing  make  an  alms  house  of 
the  profession.  We  ought  to  encourage  young  men  of  ca- 
pacity to  enter  it,  but  such  3'oung  men  must  not  expect  to  pay 
their  way  while  pursuing  their  studies;  they  should  have  at 
least  an  academic  education,  and  a  certain  amount  of  native 
talent. 

Dr.  Sturglss  did  not  believe  in  shutting  the  door  to  any 
who  ma}'  wish  to  enter.  If  the  power  to  become  a  shining 
light  dwells  within  a  man,  do  not  attempt  to  choke  him  off. 

Dr.  Cronse  said  his  idea  was,  that  we  ought  not  to  take  the 
poor,  because  they  would  act  as  menials  for  us,  but  rather  if 
we  find  that  he  has  the  right  material  in  him,  we  should  assist 
him  by  educating  him  gratuitousl}'. 

Dr.  Kitchen,  of  Galva — No  matter  how  well  qualified  a  man 
may  be,  if  he  lacks  in  morality  and  integrity,  he  will  disgrace 
his  profession. 

Dr.  Kennicott  called  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the  fact 
that  in  Canada,  the  practice  of  dentistry  is  regulated  by  law; 
and  not  only  has  the  practitioner  to  appear  before  a  Board  of 
Examiners  appointed  and  paid  b}-  the  Government,  before  be 
is  allowed   to  practice,  but  a  candidate  for  studentship  has 
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?ilso  to  appear  before  this  Board  before  he  is  permitted  to  be 
i-ndentured>  Thinks  this  is  a  wkolesome  example  to  us,  and 
we  ought  to  profit  by  it. 

President  Wils&n—^^Q  obstacles  a»d  trammels  should  be 
thrown  in  the  pathway  of  scientific  research  or  any  laudable 
enterprise-;  yet,  safeguards  that  shall  certainly  secure  excel- 
lent qualifications,  though  they  may  prove  a  stumbling  block 
to  some,  are  invaluable^  Had  an  application  from  an  M.  D.., 
who  "counts"  that  he  might  find  time  to  extract  and  fill,  as 
in  his  localit}^  there  is  no  dentist,  if  he  knew  well  how.  Ad- 
vised him  to  practice  onl}^  one  profession,  suggesting  the  time 
necessary  for  thorough  drilk 

Dr.  K.  E.  Davis,  of  Petersburg,  then  made  an  essay  oil 
'^Dental  Societies,"  (>f  which  the  following  are  a  few  thoughts: 

While  he  does  not  detract  from  the  just  claims  of  the  deu- 
tal  colleges  and  journals  as  elevators  of  dental  science,  yet  he 
claimed  that  the  free  interchajiige  of  mind  with  mind  at  iho, 
-meetings  of  dental  societies,  should  be  given  the  honor  -of  ex- 
•erting  a  more  marked  and  direct  influence.  The  ciinics  at 
these  meetings  have  lifted  the  mist  and  fog  of  perplexity  from 
many  whose  pupilage  and  after  observation  was  limited^  and 
these  rea-ching  a  greater  number,  do  more  good  than  the  col- 
leges. Those  who  do  not  attend  the  meetings  because  they* 
<oan  not  afford  it,  must  be  taught  that  they  can  not  afford  to 
stay  away-.  Those  who  are  indifferent  because  they  d©  not 
understand  the  true  aim  of  these  societies,  and  those  who  al- 
ready know  so  much  tha4:  they  can  not  learn  any  more,  must 
all  be  brought  in;  the  latter  to  impart  their  wisdom  to  those 
iess  gifted.  As  one  more  means  by  which  to  secure  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  our  profession,  the  essay  advocated  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  Kilhourne — who  stated  that  he  had 
learned  that  Dr.  Allport  had  '''something  new"  —  Dr,  Allport 
was  requested  to  explain  his  ideas  before  this  society,  and  two 
o'clock,  this  P,  M.,  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  listening 
to  him. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Cushing,  of  Chicago,  then  read  an  essay  on, 
•"  What  has  the  Public  a  Right  to  Expect  of  the  Dentist  at  the 
Present  Dayi^"  of  which  the  fallowing  is  an  imperfect  extract: 
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*  *  *  A  profession  may  be  said  to  be  a  calling'  fm*  which 
its  followers  are  supposed  to  have  partictilarly  fitted  themslve^ 
by  long  and  extensive  stiid}^-^  by  noeans  of  which  they  have 
become  reasonably  well  grounded  in  the  great  science  which 
tinderlie»  their  art,  and  which  course  of  study  i»  essefitial  to 
q^ualify  them  for  such  calling,  and  is  more  extensive  and  spe- 
cial in  Us  character  than  is  required  of  other  occupations,  not 
called  professional.  The  distinctive  ditfere»ce  between  prac- 
titioners of  our  specialty  and  those  who  follow  vocations  not 
called  professional  i&,  that  the  first  profess  to  be  able  intelli- 
gently to  treat  eei'tain  diseases  peculiar  to  a  portion  of  the 
living:  body,  and  that  the  public  are  in  most  cases  unable  cor- 
rectly to  estimate  the  character  of  such  operations  and  ser- 
vices rendered  ^  while  with  almost  every  calling  not  called  pro- 
fessional, men  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  inform  themselves 
of  the  quality  of  work  which  they  procure  to  be  done  for 
them.  *  *  *  The  crowning  act  which  has  ma^rkecl  ourpro- 
fession  thus  far  is  to  be  found  in  the  acknowledgement  which 
Harvard  University  lias  f»ccarded  to  ns  by  engrafting  trpon  the 
parent  stem  of  her  medical  depm-tment,  ours  as  a  recognized 
and  honored  specialty,  *  *  * 

The  public  then  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the  dentist  at  the 
present  day.  First,  that  he  should  sustain  a  true  professional 
character.  Such  a  character  presvipposes  the  dignity  due  to  » 
post  of  such  great  confidence,  and  can  never  stoop  to  make  use 
of  means  for  securing  public  favor  which,  though  perfectly 
justifiable  and  legitimate  perhaps  in  matters  of  trade,  would 
yet  be  dishonorable  and  unbecoming  in  the  professional  man' 
*  *  * 

Second,  The  public  hare  a  right  to  expect  that  the  dentist 
shall  be  fully  educated  up  to  the  highe&t  standard  which  has 
been  attained,  *   *   * 

Further,  the  public  have  a  right  to  ex-i>ect  that  he  apply 
himself  uo  the  careful  study  of  disease,  and  that  he  shall  be 
able  more  or  less  eventually  to  prevent  or  lessen  disease,  rather 
than  repair  its  ravages.     *   *   * 

How,  then,  are  we  prepared  to  answer  these  demands  upon 
tis?  Let  each  one  answer  for  himself;  and  let  him  not  think 
that  because  his  patients  do  not  say  so  in  so  many  words  that 
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he  is  absolved  from  his  obligations  in  the  matter,  for  so  long 
as  he  has  the  consciousness  within  him  (  and  who  has  not  ?  ) 
that  these  are  the  proper  claims  of  his  patrons,  he  leads  no 
truer  professional  life  without  using  his  best  endeavors  to 
fulfill  these  demands. 

Dr.  Crouse — The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  a  temperate 
life;  a  man  is  unfit  for  the  proper  and  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  duties  towards  his  patients  who  indulges  in  excesses  of 
any  kind.  *  *  *  No  one  who  does  not  attend  society 
meetings  can  enter  into  honorable  competition  for  excellence. 

Dr.  Honsinger—ThQ  public  has  a  right  to  expect  to  be  ed- 
ucated. 

Dr.  Hurtt — Some  dentists  hold  that  it  is  proper  to  adver- 
tise, in  the  public  prints,  what  they  would  say  to  their  patrons 
in  private.  This  is  objectionable;  because  we  can  not  ex- 
plain, as  we  can  personally  in  our  private  ofllces. 

Prof.  Judd  *  *  *  ,  When  a  man  publishes  that  he  has  a 
peculiar  and  superior  mode  of  performing  an  operation,  or 
that  he  is  the  best  operator,  and  operates  for  less  money  than 
any  body  else,  he  does  that  which  is  beyond  the  pale  of  honor 
and-decency.  *  *  *  He  has  a  letter  still  in  his  possession  from 
a  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Dental  Society,  asking 
for  a  plan  of  the  model  of  the  Missouri.  Dental  College.  He 
complied  with  this  request,  and  the  plan  was  generally  adopted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Harvard  Dental  College.  Hence  he 
thinks  the  honor  of  first  recognition  of  our  specialty  as  a 
branch  of  medicine,  is  due  to  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Coir 
lege,  *  ^  *  He  would  not  detract  from  the  just  merits  of 
Harvard  Dental  College,  as  he  believed  it  one  of  the  first  in 
land,  and  is  not  sure  but  what  it  is  destined  to  be  the  very  first. 

Dr.  Cashing  explained  that  in  mentioning  Harvard  Univer- 
sity he  did  not  intend  to  detract  from  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
College  its  just  claim  for  priorit3'  in  that  direction.  But  Harv- 
ard is  more  than  a  mere  medical  school  college,  it  is  an  Uni- 
versity, and  hence  he  used  its  action,  to  show  our  recognized 
position  among  the  learned  professions. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Freeman.,  Chicago,  thought  to  be  recognized  by 
as  old  and  conservative  an  institution,  an  institution  so  slow 
to  sanction  innovation  as  Harvard  University,  where  aside 
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from  special  training  in  medicine,  jurisprudence,  and  di- 
vinity is  also  taught,  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  especial  mention- 
*  *  *  Our  advertisements  should  main}}"  consist  in  a  con" 
scientious  discharge  of  our  duties,  and  although  devotion  to 
our  calling,  and  any  man  with  these  will  soon  get  the  position 
that  rig-htfuUy  belongs  to  him,  without  recurrence  to  newspaper 
puffs. 

The  hour  set  apart  for  the  purpo^se  of  listening  to  Br.  All- 
port  having"  already  passed,  he  was  invited  to  the  floor. 

He  illustrated  upon  the  black-board  bis  new  theory  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  circulation,  sensation,  and  nourishment  is 
carried  on  between  the  dental  pulp  and  the  dentine.  Said 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  functions  are  performed  had 
given  rise  to  much  controversy  among  physiologists,  histol- 
ogists,  and  microscopists.  Then  proceeded  to  review  the  dif- 
ferent theories  that  have  been  advocated,  and  stated  that  that 
of  Tomes,  showing  myriads  of  fibrils  to  project  from  the  peri- 
phery of  the  pulp  into  the  dental  tubuli,  which  fibrils  are 
claimed  by  him  as  the  means  by  which  vitality  and  sensibility 
are  maintained  in  the  dentine,  is  at  this  time  the  one  most  gen- 
erally accpted.  He  believed  Tombs  a  most  thorough  and  hon- 
est observer,  but  doubted  the  correctness  of  a  cut  contained 
in  his  system  of  dental  surgeiy  which  represents  these  fibrils 
as  protuding  from  the  pulp  to  the  dentine;  believes  the  artist 
who  drew"  this  must  have  drawn  largely  on  his  imagination; 
the  defects  in  which  must  have  escaped  Mr.  Tomes'  notice. 
But  said,  allowing  the  figure  to  be  rcasonabl}"  correct,  its 
appeareuce  can  be  accounted  for  upon  other  and  he  thought 
better  hypothesis,  than  argued:  Of  that  however  he  did  not 
then  propose  to  speak. 

In  giving  his  own  ideas  Dr.  Allport  stated  that  he 
hoped  to  draw  out  through  criticism,  and  wished  his  ideas 
would  be  further  investigated  as  he  was  equally  read}-  to  be 
convinced  that  he  is  in  an  error,  or  to  have  his  theories  con- 
firmed by  investigations  of  others,  only  that  the  truth  be  es- 
tablished. 

His  theory  is  that  the  dentine  derives  its  nourishment  and 
sensation  from  one  or  more  points,  and  this  point  or  these 
points  being  where  there  exists  a  connection  or  attachment 
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between  the  pulp  and  the  dentine.  This  connection  is  al- 
ways where  dentification  first  begins,  and  bears  to  the  dentine 
a  smilar  relation  as  does  the  placenta  to  the  foetus;  and  that 
from  this  point  vital  action  in  the  tooth  is  sustained.  I  use 
this  term  placenta  for  the  want  of  a  better  one.  Through 
this  connection  nutrition  is  carried  from  the  pulp  to  the  den- 
tine, and  sensation  is  transmitted  from  the  dentine  to  the 
pulp  and  brain.  The  contents  of  the  dentinal  tubuli  he  be- 
lieved elongated  dentinal  cells,  endowed  with  nervous  sensi- 
bility, anastomosing  and  connecting  together  throughout  the 
dentine,  with  their  origin  and  connection  with  the  pulp,  at  the 
lX)ints  of  first  dentification. 

Thus  he  said  if  in  a  tooth  with  only  one  point  of  dentifica- 
tion or  pulp  attachment,  this  point  be  cut  ofi",  sensation  and 
nourishment  of  the  dentine  would  probably  cease — with  the 
exception  of  that  which  is  derived  from  the  alveoli  dental 
periosteum — though  the  pulp  itself  may  still  be  living  with 
teeth  with  more  than  one  part  of  dentification  or  attachment, 
all  the  attachments  must  be  severed  before  sensation  is  de- 
stroyed in  the  entire  dentine.  Thus  by  severing  the  attach- 
ments at  one  point  only  of  the  molar,  sensation  will  be  de- 
stroyed in  that  portion  of  the  tooth  only.  He  has  exhibted 
specimens  showing  this  attachment  at  the  points  of  dentifi- 
cation to  Drs.  Judd,  Willson,  Morrison,  Cushing,  Dean,  and 
others. 

Dr.  Honsinger — How  can  amputation  of  part  of  the  nerve 
then  be  performed  without  endangering  the  life  of  the  tooth? 

Dr.  Allport — It  would  endanger  the  life  of  the  tooth  but 
not  make  it  certain. 

If,  however,  a  piece  be  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  pulp  and 
the  attachment  with  the  dentine  not  interfered  with,  the  pulp 
might  heal,  and  the  vitality  of  the  dentine  still  be  preserved 
A  wounded  pulp  under  favorable  circumstances  will  heal 
nearly  as  readily  as  a  wound  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Kennicott — Suppose  the  tooth  becomes  worn  down  by 
attrition,  and  a  secondary  dentine  deposited  at  this  placental 
point,  and  in  this  attrition  the  fibres  conveying  sensation  to 
this  point  become  also  obliterated,  how  would  the  life  of  the 
tooth  be  effected? 
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Dr.  Allport — Should  think  that  the  point  of  connection 
would  recede  the  same  as  it  does  in  the  original  dentification, 
unless  the  attrition  was  so  rapid  that  nature  could  not  adapt 
itself  to  the  new  condition.  See  nothing  in  this  that  would 
necessarily  refute  this  theory.  Nature  is  not  only  an  indus- 
trious, but  an  ingenious  worker. 

Bv.  Black — How  is  nutrition  carried  on  throughout  the 
whole  dentinal  substance? 

Dr.  Allport — If  this  theory  is  correct,  from  the  point  of  cell 
attachment  with  the  pulp,  through  their  anastomosing  connec- 
tion throughout  the  dentine. 

Prof.  Judd — This  idea  is  certainly  a  new  and  a  very  ingen- 
ious one.  The  existence  of  this  connection  has  never  had  this 
importance  attached  to  it  by  any  writer  on  histology  before; 
and  he  does  not  think  that  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  all 
nutrient  matter  must  first  pass  this  point  because  of  this  con- 
nection betwen  pulp  and  dentine.  The  fluid  oscillation  theory 
has  been  long  since  exploded;  he  has  been  content  to  believe 
that  there  are  filaments  passing  through  the  tubuli  and  anas- 
tomosing branches  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  pulp. 
Whilst  he  was  not  prepared  to  condemn  this  new  theorj-, 
should  be  very  slow  to  believe  it  until  it  has  been  more  thor- 
oughly investigated.  It  will  require  very  strong  proof  to 
show  that  so  careful  and  honest  an  observer  as  Tomes  was 
mistaken. 

There  is  no  need  in  reasoning  upon  what  is  demonstrable. 
Hopes  histologists  will  investigate  this  matter  more  thoroughly 
as  it  is  capable  of  being  demonstrated.  He  hoped  that  Dr. 
Allport  would  give  to  the  profession  an  elaborate  paper,  ex- 
plaining his  theory. 

Essay  on  Dental  Fees  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Hurtt,  of  Pe- 
oria, but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  was  not  discussed. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  ofliicers  and 
the  transaction  of  other  business,  after  which  it  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Rock  Island,  in  Ma}-,  '73. 

The  Illinois  State  Dental  Sociely  publishes  its  transactions  an- 
inually  in  pamphlet  form,  as  early  as  practicable  after  the  respective 
meetings;  lull  copies  ot  which,  and  of  the  session  especially,  may  be 
obtaiued  of  the  {secretary,  Dr.  Chas.  R  E  Rach.  Price,  hOcts  per 
.copy.  Ed.  Reg. 
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New  York  State  Dental  Society. 

FOUTH     ANNUAL    SESSION. 

The  State  dental  association  commenced  its  fourth  annual 
session  in  the  assembly  chamber,  June  25th,  at  10  A.  M.  The 
President,  Dr.  William  B.  Hurd,  called  the  convention  to  or- 
der, and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Clark. 

Drs,  Northrop,  Harvy  and  Merrick  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials.  The  Business  Committee  repoited 
that  they  had,  for  the  first  time,  been  notified  by  the  regular 
appointed  essa^'ists  of  the  subjects  of  their  papers,  in  order 
to  report  in  time,  viz:  Subject  of  Dr.  Leon  R.  Harvey's  es- 
say, "Nutrition;"  Dr.  W.  H.  Barrett,  "Popular  Information 
upon  the  Subject  of  Dentistry;"  Dr.  C.  E.  Francis,  "Keeping 
Cavities  Dry." 

The  morning  session  is  to  convene  at  9  o'clock,  and  adjourn 
at  1^  o'clock;  the  afternoon  session  to  convene  at  3  o'clock 
and  adjourn  at  6J  o'clock;  the  evening  session  to  convene  at 
8  o'clock  and  to  adjourn  upon  motion.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted. 

The  treasurer  reported  the  receipts  for  the  year  $670,  ex- 
penditures $547,43,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  on  122,57. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  reported  favorably  on  the 
following  members:  W.  H.  Atkinson,  W.  E.  Hoag,  S.  G.  Perry 
(in  place  of  Dr.  Varney,  deceased),  W.  S.  Elliott,  T.  Le  Grand 
Ames,  Luther  T.  Fox,  W.  W.  Perkins,  F.  D.  Nellis,  M.  A. 
Newman,  T.  M.  Snook,  E.  J.  Sine,  B.  F.  Schuyler,  C.  W.  Stan- 
ton, W.  C.  Barrett. 

Dr.  M.  H.  Webb,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  delegate  and  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society,  was  duly  elected  an 
honorary  member. 

The  President  then  read  his  annual  address,  and  in  it  al- 
luded to  the  death  of  Dr.  Whitney.  Dr.  W.  A.  Barrett  referred 
in  glowing  terms  to  the  character  of  the  deceased. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  draft  suitable  res- 
olutions on  the  death  of  Dr.  Whitney;  also  a  similar  commit- 
tee on  the  death  of  Dr.  Varney.  The  reports  of  the  sev- 
eral district  societies  were  read  and  ordered  filed.  The  Board 
of  Censors  recommended  the  following  doctors  for  deplomas: 
Edward  J.  Sine,  Rochester;  Fred.  E.  Perry,  Norwich;  C.  W. 
Stanton,  Lancaster.     [Laid  on  table.] 
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The  Publication  Committee  reported  that  they  had  not 
deemed  it  advisable  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  last  3'ear, 
as  the\^  were  not  large  enough,  and  that  the}'  had  concluded 
to  publish  the  transactions  of  two  years  (this  and  last)  in  one 
volume.     Accepted. 

The  committee  to  procure  a  form  of  certificate  for  the  sev- 
eral district  societies  submitted  a  report,  which,  afier  discus- 
sion, was  adopted. 

The  committee  appointed  last  February  to  oppose  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Goodj'ear  rubber  patent,  presented  a  report 
which  was  accepted,  and  the  committee  discharged. 

Dr.  Jarvis  offered  the  following  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  attention  of  the  district  dental  societies 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  this  society  has  interpreted  the  law 
to  designate  the  name  of  the  various  district  societies  as  "  the 
district  dental  society  of  the judical  district." 

Drs.  Kinsley  and  Perkins  were  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  on 
the  Committee  on  Ethics. 

Recess. 

The  societ}^  reconvened  at  3  o'clock. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the 
essa3's  of  Drs.  Harvey  and  Francis,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
same. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  society  met  again  at  8  o'clock,  Dr.  Hurd  in  the  chair. 
Drs.  Brownson,  Miller  and  Atkins  were  appointed  a  Committee 
on  Prize  Essays. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  morning  session  to  prepare 
suitable  resolutions  to  the  death  of  Drs.  Whitnej'  and  Var- 
ney,  submitted  reports  which  were  adopted. 

An  obituary  sketch  of  Dr.  Whitney's  life  was  read  by  Dr. 
Freeman. 

Dr.  Ambler  read  a  brief  address  on  the  subject  of  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  deceased  members  of  the  society, 
and  offered  a  resolution  directing  the  Publication  Committee 
to  procure  suitable  likenesses  of  Dr.  Stevens,  Snow,  Whitney 
and  Varnc}',  to  be  bound  with  the  volume  of  transactions; 
also,  that  a  memorial  page,  in  the  records  of  this  society  be 
properly  engrossed  with  a  likeness  of  each  in  the  center. 
Adopted. 

A  motion  was  adopted  that  the  annual  meeting  end  at  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  session  to  da}'. 

Adjourn  until  9  o'clock  this  morning. 

SECOND  day's  session. 

The  society  met  at  9  o'clock.  President  Hurd  in  the  chair. 
Prayer  was  offered  b}-  the  Rev.  Mr.  James. 
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The  Committee  on  By-Laws  submitted  a  report  which  was 
adopted. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Censors  was  also  received  and  adopted- 

Dr.  Barrett  read  an  essay  on  "  Popular  Information  on  the 
subject  of  Dentistry." 

The  Secretary  reported  accounts  amounting  to  $131,50, 
which  were  ordered  paid. 

A  motion  was  adopted  to  pay  the  Secretary  $100  as  a  re- 
muneration  for  past  services. 

The  society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  with  the  following  result. 

President — C.  A.  Marvin »  of  Brooklyn. 

Vice  President — W.  C.  Barrett,  of  Warsaw. 

Recording  Secretary — Cha?les  Barnes,  of  Syracuse. 

Corresponding  Secretary — S.  A.  Freeman,  of  Buffalo. 

Treasurer — A.  C.  Hawes,  of  New  York  City. 

Drs.  C.  D.  Cook,  of  the  second  district,  and  S.  B.  Palmer, 
of  the  fifth  district,  were  elected  censors  in  the  place  of  Drs. 
Hurd  and  Wascott,  whose  terms  of  office  have  expired. 

The  following  were  elected  permanent  members  of  the  so- 
ciety: S.  G.  Perry,  D.  F.  Harvey,  W.  H.  Atkinson,  D.  Monroe, 
J.  C.  Austin,  S.  M.  Snooks. 

The  following  were  chosen  delegates  to  the  American  Na- 
tional Association  at  Niagara  Falls:  W.  C.  Barrett,  L.  F.  Har- 
vey, S.  A.  Freeman,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  Jarvie,  Jr. 

The  following  w^ere  elected  delegates  to  the  Canada  dental 
association :  W.  C.  Barrett,  G.  C.  Daboll,  W.  H.  Atkinson. 

J.  G.  Ambler  was  elected  delegate  to  the  Pennsylvania  Den- 
tal Association. 

Drs.  Hill  and  McCall  were  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
duct the  president  elect  to  the  chair,  and  introduce  him  to  the 
society.  The  President  returned  his  thanks  for  the  compli- 
ment conferred  upon  him,  and  pledged  himself  to  act  honor- 
ably towards  all,  and  be  governed  by  the   rules   and  by-laws. 

The  President  then  announced  the  following  standing  com- 
mittees. 

Arrangements — J.  C.  Austin,  of  Albany;  J.  A.  Perkins,  of 
Albany;  S.  D.  French,  of  Troy. 

On  Business — C.  E.  Francis,  H.  G.  Merick,  W.  W.  Perkins. 
Publication— L.  W.  Rogers,  S.  A.  Freeman,  S.  H.  McCall. 
Bv-Laws — William  Carr,  A.  L.  Northrop,  A.  M.  Holmes. 
Ethics— E.  A.  Bogue,  W.  A.  Brownson,  G.  C.  Deboll. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  were  authorized  to  era- 
ploy  a  stenographer  for  the  next  session. 

The  society  then  adjourned  sme  dies 
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The  Mad  River  Valley  Dental  Association  held  its  regular 
semi-annual  meeting  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Geo.  L.  Paine,  Xenia, 
Ohio,  on  the  14th  of  May  last.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President,  Vice  President  and  Secretar}^  Dr.  Watt  was  chosen 
President  j9ro  tern.,  and  Dr.  Paine  Secretary  pro  tern.  The 
retiring  President  having  ommitted  the  appointment  of  an 
Executive  Committee  at  the  last  regular  meeting,  there  was 
no  programme  prepared;  and  in  the  absence  of  which  no  dis- 
cussions were  participated  in.  Committee  on  Membership 
was  then  appointed  by  the  Chair;  Dr.  Bradley  and  Harlan 
constituting  said  Committee.  Dr.  Geo.  Paine  moved  Dr.  D. 
Gale  French  be  admitted  as  a  mamber  of  this  association; 
carried.  The  association  then  proceeded  with  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  3'ear,  with  the  following  result:  Pres- 
ident, Dr.  Geo.  Watt,  Xenia,  Ohio;  Vice  President,  Dr.  C. 
Bradle3%  Dayton,  Ohio;  Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  D.  Gale 
French,  Xenia,  Ohio;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  J..S.  Stipp, 
Sidne3',  Ohio.  Drs.  Geo.  J.  L.  Paine,  C.  Bradley,  and  S.  H. 
Harlan,  were  appointed  an  Executive  Committee  hy  the  Chair; 
who  presented  the  follovviug  programme  for  general  discus- 
sion for  the  next  regular  meeting:  1st.  Treatment  of  Aching 
Teeth  and  Exposed  Nerves  Preparatory  to  Filling,  to  be  pre- 
sented b}^  Dr.  Bradley.  2d.  On  the  Best  Mode  of  Separating 
Teeth  Preparatory  to  Filling  Proximal  Cavities.  3d.  Treat- 
ment of  Periostitis.  4th.  What  Form  of  Plates  Will  Best 
Insure  a  Natural  Expression  of  the  Features.  5th.  Miscel- 
laneous Business.  The  President  then  appointed  the  follow- 
ing to  prepare  essays  to  be  read  at  the  next  regular  meeting: 
Drs.  Geo.  L.  Paine,  D.  Gale  French,  J.  A.  Stipp,  and  Geo.  W. 
Keeley.  Springfield  on  motion  of  Dr.  Harlan,  was  selected 
for  the  next  meeting,  to  convene  on  Teusday,  the  24th  day  of 
September  next  The  following  were  then  elected  delegates 
to  the  American  Dental  Association :  Drs.  C.  Bradley,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  D.  Gale  French,  Xenia,  Ohio;  S.  H.  Harlan,  Mechan- 
icsburgh,  Ohio;  Geo.  L.  Paine,  Xenia.  Ohio;  A.  O.  Rawls, 
Connersville,  Indiana;  J.  N.  Welch,  Eaton,  Ohio;  C.  R.  Sabiu, 
Lima,  Ohio,  and  J.  Frank  McGinnis,  Bellefountain,  Ohio.  And 
the  association,  in  absence  of  further  business,  adjourned  to 
meet  as  above.  D.  Gai,e  French. 

Recording  Secretary. 


SELECTIONS 

Filters  and  Filtering. 

Water,  wine,  spirits,  jelly,  syrup,  tinctures  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  fluids,  hot  and  cold,  often  contain  substances 
Which  should  be  separated,  in  order  to  render  the  fluid  clear 
and  bright.  As  regards  water  filtering,  it  has  become  pretty 
general ;  but  in  dotnestic  life  there  are  fluids,  such  as  Wine, 
liquid  jelly,  syrup,  etc.,  which  are  required  to  be  made ''clear" 
before  they  are  put  on  the  table.  There  are  three  kinds  of  fil- 
ters— sponge  for  watery  liquids,  cotton  for  spirituous  liquors, 
and  wool  for  gelatinous  fluids  and  oils.  In  every  well-appointed 
kitchen  there  are  tin  or  porcelain  funnels.  For  flltering  wa- 
tery fluids  it  is  only  necessary  to  insert,  in  the  choke  of  the 
funnel,  a  V  shaped  piece  of  flne  sponge.  All  such  liquids,  on 
being  put  into  the  funnel,  will  pass  through  the  sponge,  and 
become  quite  clear,  When  this  effect  ceases,  the  sponge  must 
be  removed  and  well  cleansed,  Vinous  fluids  are  best  cleared 
b}^  filtering  through  a  cone  of  white  blotting-paper,  shaped 
by  folding  a  square  piece  of  paper  from  corner  to  corner,  then 
folding  the  triangle  into  half  its  size  and  opening  the  folds;  it 
will  fit  any  funnel,  which  will  act  as  a  support  the  paper. 

Wines,  etc.,  poured  into  this,  will  run  through  perfectly 
bright.  In  some  cases  where  the  wine  is  only  a  little  thick 
from  lees,  cork,  or  other  mechanically  suspended  substance,  it 
can  be  made  clear  by  filtering  through  a  wad  of  white  cotton, 
put  in  the  choke  of  the  funnel;  and  when  this  answers  it  is 
much  quicker  than  the  paper  filter.  For  jelly  and  oil,  wool 
alone  is  the  proper  medium  for  filtering.  The  felted  wool  jelly 
bag  is  pretty  well  known  as  the  best  means  of  clearing  calves'- 
foot  jelly,  and  it  also  answers  for  olive  and  other  oils,  These 
bags,  however,  are  too  expensive  to  be  generally  used;  hence 
they  are  rarely  seen  in  kitchens.  A  good  substitute  for  the 
wool  bag  is  the  colander,  on  the  inside  of  which  a  new  flan- 
tiell  should  be  fitted,  made  of  double  stuff*.  A  wad  of  white 
knitting  Wool,  put  in  the  choke  of  the  funnel,  will  do  to  filter 
any  small  portion  of  such  fluids.  Many  a  good  glass  of 
port  wine  has  been  wasted  for  the  want  of  a  penny  paper  fil- 
ter. 
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The  Cumfhin^s  Patent 

The  'recent  deeison  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  f  nited  States 
Was  a  sad  disappoiiitmeRt  to  a  large  portion  of  the  members  of 
t,he  dental  profession ;  first,  because  they,  like  other  people,  dislike 
to  be  beaten  in  a  contest,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  cuts  them  off 
from  the  use  of  an  article  vvliich  they  regard  as  one  of  the  essentials 
in  dental  practice,  unless  they  submit  to  what  all  regard,  especially 
in  this  ease,  an  imposition  and  fraud.  We  have  no  criticism  to  maka 
Upon  the  action  of  the  ct)urt  in  this  case,  but  we  think  the  court  has 
been  imposed  upon.  It  is  surprising  what  results  can  be  attained 
by  perseverance,  money,  impudence  and  falsehood. 

Mr.  S.  S.  White  has  made  a  most  elaborate  expose  of  this  whole 
ease  in  the  June  number  of  the  Gosmes.  showing  most  conclusively 
that  it  was  a  deliberately  preconcerted  fraud  throughout,  and  the 
profession  so  far  as  they  entered  in  this  defense^  have  been  sold, 
and  outrageously  swindled. 

We  are  sorry  we  can  not  give  Mr.  Whitens  expose  In  full,  for  It 
should  be  carefully  read  by  every  member  of  the  profession.  We 
ean  only  give  a  few  of  his  closing  paragraphs,  which  embraces  his 
conclusions  from  the  data  he  has  given  i 

"  Having  carefully  gathered  the  proofs  which  sustain  all  we  say, 
our  aim  in  this  article  is  not  only  to  vindicate  ourselves,  but  also  to 
set  up  the  workers  in  this  case  in  such  clear  light  that  their  real  re- 
iations  thereto  shall  be  incontestably  manifest. 

To  know  correctly  and  truthlully  the  pro«*-'Ssion  of  persons  and 
events  which  have  moved  to  this  lesult,  will  enable  our  readers  to 
Judge  of  it  soundly,  and  to  discriminate  between  real  enemies,  rash 
or  impudent  friends,  and  those  sincere  workers  who  chose  to  risk 
temporary  censure  and  obloquy,  rather  than  to  aid  in  precipitating 
others  intodatiger. 

Besides  many  things  of  interest  ommitteil  in  order  to  relieve  our 
readers  from  too  lengthy  a  i-ecital,  we  have  refrained  from  every 
kind  of  personal  censtn-e  upon  those  well-meaning  dentists  who 
thought  they  saw  in  the  case  an  opportunity  to  redeem  themselves 
and  the  profession  from  a  galling  iniposition  ;  and  who,  thinking  so, 
blamed  as  hike-warm  or  tiaitorous,  those  who,  because  they  knew 
more  and  saw  more,  could  not  share  their  faith  or  enthusiasm.  Failing 
to  comprehend  all  tliat  passed  before  them,  and  blinded  by  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's statements,  some  of  these  persons  have  not  hesitated  to  repre- 
sent us  as  being  antagonistic  both  to  them  ami  the  case  itself.  Candid 
and  just  men  will  accept  this  veracious  narrative  as  correcting  all 
misrcpresentations>  and  the  calumny  will  be  short-lived.    For  these 
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censorious  friendS)  who  were  yet  true  haters  of  the  Cmumings  pat- 
ent, this  defeat  is  punishment  only  too  severe.  They  feel  pei^onally 
worsted. 

Wiiat  all  this  brings  us  to  is  tlie  present  relation  of  dentists  to 
vulcanite  work  and  the  patent  which  controls  it.  The  Goodyear 
p-atent  expired  May  6th,  1872.  On  tiiat  duy  this  decision  was  an- 
nounced, which  gives  the  Cummings  patent  a  standing  in  court 
which  deprives  individual  dentists  of  any  hopeful  chance  of  resist- 
ino:  it. 

There  is  naturally  due  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  a  certain  weight  and  effect  which  this  one  will  tail  to 
secure  permanently.  We  charge  that  the  parties  by  whom  this  ca^e 
has  been  made  up  have  committed  a  deliberate  contempt  upon  this 
highest  tribunal  of  our  country ;  that  they  purchased  this  case,  so 
as  to  control  it;  that  since  its  purchase,  they  have  directed  both 
sides  of  it,  for  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  a  decision  rapidly 
and  safely.  Reckless  of  the  dignity  ot  the  courts  through  which 
they  have' worked;  reckless  of  the  interests  of  thousand  of  dentists 
wl»omthey  plotted  to  entrap  in  meshes  from  which  they  now  repre- 
sent that  there  can  be  no  escape;  reckless  of  the  professional  honor 
of  their  own  ablest  advocate;  reckless  of  every  thing  but  the  success 
of  their  plans,  and  their  seltish  gi-eed  for  a  hai  vest  of  plunner. 

We  charge  that  \n  this  case,  since  the  settlement  of  the  Goodyear 
Dental  VulcanMe  Company  with  John  B.  Xevvbrough.  July,  is69, 
there  has  been  no  veritable  plaintiff,  because  they  were  bound  by 
that  settlement  to  give  a  full  license  to  the  man  whom  they  are, 
in  this  suit,  pretending  to  sue  for  infringement.  Th.re  has  been  no 
veritable  deiendant,  because  B.  E.  Gardner  was  licensed,  and  pro- 
tection for  him  secured  in  Newbrough's  contract. 

AVe  charge  that  this  case  has,  ever  since  July,  1869,  been  collusive, 
and  that  it  is  a  fraud  upon  the  courts,  and  upon  those  against  whom 
this  decision  is  now  sought  to  be  enforced,  and  has  never  had  any 
color  of  variety,  except  that  which  it  obtained  through  the  mi-;- 
guided  efforts  of  those  dentists  who  aided  in  giving  thai  semblance 
by  their  action  just  previous  to  and  at  the  hearing. 

Such  a  decision — a  decision  so  obtained — is  not  entitled  to,  and  will 
never  receive,  the  deference  and  r-espect  of  intelligent,  law-abiding, 
and  equity-loving  citizens. 

The  proofs  of  collusion  and  fraud,  which  we  have  gathered  pnd 
hold,  are  safe  beyond  the  possibility  of  concealment  or  purchase. 
They  are  ready  to  aid  whatever  resistant  action  the  denti^ts  of  the 
United  States  may  decide  upon  or  be  advised  to  take;  whether  that^ 
shall  be  to  seek  a  rehearing  of  this  badly  prepared  case,  or  to  claim 
a  fair  hearing  on  a  new  one. 

Be  sure,  that  when  presented,  the  court  will  listen  to  them, 
and  that  this  decree  of  May  6th,  1872,  will  not  be  final.  We 
advise  our  friends  not  to  believe  it,  not  to  submit  to  it,  not  to 
think  of  it  as  final.  Dentists  should  cease  the  use  of  rubber,  and 
refuse  to  take  or  pay  for  licenses.  Half-way  measures  will  not  do 
now.  The  refusal  must  be  absolute,  and  it  must  be  general.  In  the 
present  crisis  the  Russian  policy,  strictly  carried  out,  is  the  oniy- 
one  whitch  will  defeat  the  enemy  and  secure  our  own  future  seli-re 
spect.  Devastate  the  country  through  ivhich  they  must  march,  and  burn 
Moscow.  Let  us  test  the  question  whether  there  is  in  this  great 
body  of  educated  men  enough  self-denial  to  make  this  course  u  suc- 
cess. 
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If  this  feeling  and  determination  is  established  in  the  minds  of 
Individuals,  it  will  be  communicated  from  one  to  the  other,  extend 
to  local  meetings  and  convention. ,  and  become  accepted  and  recorded 
as  the  decision  of  these  primaries. 

Out  of  these  a  league  may  be  formed,  and  a  national  organiza- 
tion set  up,  which  will  exert  an  influence  strong  enougli  to  draw  fn 
tiie  wavering,  and  those  who  have  calculated  making  profit  out  of 
the  abnegation  of  their  brethren. 

Ultimately  with  a  careful  selection  of  leaders,  wise  forethought, 
the  best  and  ablest  consel  in  all  the  land,  and  the  abundant  means 
wjiich  a  very  small  contribution  of  a  host  of  members  will  aggre- 
gate, this  Goodyear  Dental  Vulcanite  Company  shall  suffer  first  tlie 
extinction  of  their  revenue,  and  then  a  trial,  which  will  extin^^uish 
the  title  of  their  Cnmmlngs  patent.  Samuel  S.  White. 


The  Amerioan  Dental  Association 

'  Will  hold  its  twelfth  annual  meeting  at  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  first 
Teusday  of  August  next,  when  we  hope  to  see  the  body  in  all  its 
strength  and  numbers.  It  w^ill  probably  be  one  of  the  best  meetings 
ever  held ;  the  point  is  a  central  one,  and  there  is  now  in  the  minds 
of  the  profession  a  deeper  and  more  thorougii  appreciation  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  such  an  association  than  ever  before. 

We  trust  tlie  various  committees  will  come  up  with  good  reports 
upon  their  respective  subjects,  and  that  many  good  volunteer  essays 
will  be  presented.  It  is  also  desirable  that  this  association  sliould 
give  a  definite  expression  upon  various  subjects  of  absorbing  inter- 
erst  to  the  profession  :  something  of  this  kind  is  usually  expected 
from  this  body,  but  that  expectation  has  not  generally  been  as  fully 
met  as  we  tliink  it  ought  to  have  been.  We  trust  that  much  will 
be  done  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  profession. 
We  append  the  following  from  the  Secretary. 

The  American  Dental  Association  will  commence  Its  twelfth  an- 
nual session  at  Niagara  Falls  Tuesday,  the  6th,  day  of  August,  at 
10  A.  M. 

The  officers  of  the  association  constitute  the  committee  for  secur- 
ing reduced  rates  of  fare.  They  are  G.  H.  Gushing,  Chicago;  C.  E. 
Francis,  New  York;  J.  R.  Walker,  New  Orleans;  I.  A.  Salman, 
Boston;  M.  S.  D-an,  Chicago:  W.  H.  Goddard,  Louisville;  A.  B. 
Rohbins*,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania;  G.  B.  McDonnell,  Pennsylvania, 
and  S.  B.  Palmer,  Syracuse,  New  York;  W  W.  AUport,  Chicago; 
Isaiah  Forbes,  St. Louis;  A.  E.  Bogue,  New  York;  J.  S.Knapp,  New 
Orleans:  J.  Taft,  Cincinnati. 

Homer  Judd,  J.  Taft,  W.  IL  Atkinson,  L.  D.  Shepard,  and  Wm. 
Dutch  were  appointed  a  special  committee  on  local  societies  and  for 
conference  with  the  profession. 

The  standing  committees  are  as  follows: 

Dental  PhYsioloqy.—J  H.  McQuillen.  M.  S.  Dean,  and  C.  F. 
Wheeler. 

PaTholoov,  Etc.— Homer  Judd.  W.  H.  Atkinson,  and  C.  Stoddard 
Smith. 


Histology  and  Microscopy.— R.  "W,  Varnej^,  J.  Taft,  and  W.  VV. 
All[)ort. 

Chemistry. — D.  S.  Dickerman,  H.  A.  Smith,  and  J.  J.  Birge. 

Therapeutics .--H.  L.  Sage.  J.  R.  Walker,  and  W.  Jf.    Morrison. 

Op.  Dentistry.— C.  E.  FraTieis,  E.  A.   Bogue,  and  Wm.  Dutch. 

Mechanical  Dentistry.— I.  A.  Salmon,  F.  Hickman,  and  J.  H. 
Smith. 

Education,— A.  B.  Robbing,  C.  C.  Chittenden,  and  J.  IN".  Crouse. 

Prize  Essays.— George  A.  Mills,  E.  Floyd,  and  Robert  Heny. 

Dental  Etiology. — W.  H.  Brownson,  L.  D.  Shepard,  and  G.  R. 
Thomas. 

G.  B.  McDonnell,  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  has  made 
arrangements  with  the  International  Hotel,  the  Cataract,  and  Spen- 
cer House,  for  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  board  fifty  cents  per  day 
lor  dentists ;  also  a  reduction  in  several  items  of  expense  at  that 
place.  To  secure  rooms  at  hotels  at  these  rates,  the  applicant  must 
give  notice  to  the  proprietors  before  the  first  of  August. 

The  transactions  for  the  year  1871  will  not  be  published  before 
the  comiaig  session.  M.  S.  Dean,  Secretary. 

Southern  Dental  Association. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  society  wllbeheld  in  Richmond 
Virginia,  commencing  on  tlie  last  Teusday  of  July.  This  is  a  live 
and  active  society.  One  and  all  who  possibly  can  should  attend,  and 
net  only  contribute  but  receive  good. 


8PECTA.L  NOTICES. 

Celluloid, 

We  have  often  been  dskecl  if  licenses  would  not  be  required  in  tne 
future  for  working  this  base.     In  answer  we  pultHsh  the  followinor; 

The  following  preamble  and  resoution  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Albany  Dental  Plate  <Jomp;iny,  at  their  reg- 
ular quarterl}'  meeting,  held  at  the  olKee  of  the  Company,  April  9th, 
1872, 

V/hereas,  The  practice  enforced  by  the  Dental  Vulcanite  Ct  m- 
pau}',  of  exacting  licenses  horn  dentists  lor  the  use  of  dental  vul- 
canite, has  p^^oved  to  be  objecticiaMe  and  odious  to  the  prolession  ; 

And  ^ohereas,  Committees  of  centists  representing  the  prolession 
in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Ballimoie  and  IN  rishington,  have  asked  of 
the  Albany  Dental  Plate  Company  to  guarantee  "that  the  prolession 
3liallnotbe  subjected  at  any  future  lime  to  the  odious  exaction 
above  named  for  using  the  celluloid  base;  therelore, 

liesolved,  That  the  Albpny  Dental  Plate  Company,  by  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  now  in  session  assembled,  hereby  pledges  to  the  dental 
prolession  that  it  will  not  now,  nor  herealter,  charge  licenses  for  the 
use  of  the  celluloid  base ;  nor  increase  the  present  retail  prices  of 
plates  or  apparatus;  nor  otlierwise  change  its  plan  of  business  now 
in  operation  and  so  generally  approved  by  the  profession  and  the 
public. 

J.  Smith  Hyatt,  Sec.  Albany  Dental  Plate  Company 
.aip     <^     ^ 

Celluloid. 

Vy'e  publish  belowj  a  letter  just  received  from  the  Albany  Dental 
Plate  Conjpanj',  which  will  answer  many  inquirers  ; 
Messrs.  Speneer  &  Moore: 

Gents — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  13tli,  allow  me  to  suggest  that 
in  molding  a  celluloid  plate,  onlj'  sutlicient  heat  is  required  to  ren- 
der the  plate  .-oft  enough  to  allow  the  flask  to  be  forced  together 
without  crushing  the  plaster.  When  a  plate  comes  out  porous  of 
cellular,  it  has  had  too  mueh  heat.  A  reliable  plan  is  to  screw  down 
the  clamp  when  it  commences  to  yield  easdy  to  the  hand,  and  then 
slowly,  but  continuously  force  the  llcisk  completely  together.  Then 
cool  throughout  before  opening  the  flask.  Although  a  thermometer 
seems  desirable  as  a  general  indication  of  the  degree  of  heat  lequiied 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  condition  ot  the  plate  as  shown  by 
its  resistance  to  the  clamp,  A  little  careful  experience  in  this  way 
will  pi  event  failures       Your's  Truly, 

J.  Smith  Hyatt,  Secretary  Albany  Dental  Plate  Co. 

White's  Teeth. 
We  have  just  received  about  $4,000  worth  of  these  first  class  teeth 
in  addition  to  the  very  fair  assortment  we  have  usually  kept  in  stock. 
AVe  now  have  a  full  line  of  teeth  for  rubber  or  celluloid  base.  Gold 
OT  silver  plate,  continuous  gum,  and  a  style  of  plain  teeth  made  ex- 
pressly^ for  celluloid.  Undoubtedly  the  most  complete  stock  ot  these 
txcellent  teeth  ever  kept  in  this  State. 

SPENCER  &  MOORE. 
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The  Peraod  When  Teeth  Be^n  to  Form. 

PROF.  GEO-  Bu  HARKIJMAN,  BOSTON,  M.A.S&. 

In  closing  my  last  article  an  allusion  was  made  to  positions 
in  dentistiy^  which  are  heid  by  both  professors  and  authors 
from  which  I  dissent  I  have  come  to  present  conclusions 
zafter  long  and  close  investigation,  and  study,  and  am  satisfied 
they  rest  on  a  basis  which  corresponding  toil  and  effort  on 
the  part  «of  others  will  sustain  as  both  sound  and  truthful. 

In  the  present  articl*e  it  is  my  puz-pose  to  consider  the  mat- 
^r  of  dental  development  or  the  period  at  which  the  formation 
of  the  teeth  begins. 

In  i-eiation  to  this  matter  there  are  various  theoiies.  Writ- 
ers iof  acknowledge  ability  and  erudition  both  in  general  and 
anatomical  science  advocate  different  h3^potheses.  The  posi- 
tion more  commonly  received  and  taken  is  that  of  Dr.  Good- 
fiir,  who  is  regarded  as  indisputable  antlisority.  H<2  maintained 
"^  that  in  the  sixth  week  of  foetal  life  a  narrow  gi-oove  is  found 
in  the  upper  jaw  of  t^e  human  embryo,  between  the  lips  and  the 
rudimentary  palate,  which  is  speedily  divided  into  two  by  a 
ridge  tliat  snbseq^uently  becomes  the  extei'nal  alveolar  process, 
and  it  is  in  th«  inner  groove  where  the  germs  of  the  teeth 
afterwards  api^ear.  This  is  the  primitive  dental  gr/)ova 
About  the  seventh  week  an  avoidal  papilla  composed  of  a 
granular  substance  appears  on  the  flaor  ^f  the  grore  near  th6 
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posterior  terminus^  which  is  the  germ  of  the  anterior  superior 
milk  molar  tooth.*"^  In  this  manner  he  delineates  the  process 
of  g-roTfth  from  week  to  week.  I  hare  looked  rerv  canefnlly 
into  this  matter,  throughly  examined  the  foetus  of  almost 
ever}^  mouth  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  hut  rery 
little,  if  any,  accurate  information  of  the  teeth  can  he  deriye^ 
at  so  early  a  period  of  foetal  existence.  In  an  especial  man- 
ner is  there  great  uncertainty  relative  to  this  point  among 
the  people  of  our  country.  The  character  of  our  food  and 
the  methods  of  cooking,  especially  of  bread,  is  very  unfavor- 
able to  the  formation  of  bone  and  tooth  substance,  and  thus  a 
barrier  at  once  exists  to  the  development  of  sound  and  dur- 
able teeth. 

Without  further  remark  on  this  matter  for  the  present,  I 
would  observe  that  from  repeated  examinations  of  the  ftjetus. 
in  weekly  stages,  I  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  groove- 
where  the  g'erms  of  the  teeth  appear  as  advocated  by  Dr. 
Goodsir  and  others.  Nor  hare  my  repeated  examinations 
enabled  me  to  discover  in  the  tenth  or  twelfth  week,  signs  or 
Indications  of  the  structure  of  any  part  of  the  tooth.  The 
earliest  period  of  any  deposit  of  lime  salts  in  the  cartilege  of 
the  jaw,  which  I  have  been  able  to  discern,  is  from  the  tenth 
or  the  twelfth  week,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  an^^  in;- 
dication  whatever  of  the  formation  of  the  teeth  prior  to  the 
seventh  month,  and  then  I  could  not  discern  an}'1;hing  like 
the  substance  of  a  milk  molar  tooth  although  Dr.  Goodsir  al- 
leges the  papilla  of  the  first  molar  is  perceptible  at  the  sev- 
enth week  of  fa^al  life.  If  a  section  is  made  through  the 
center  of  the  superior  or  inferior  maxillar}-  at  about  the  sev- 
enth month,  we  find  that  the  central  incisors  are  beginning  to 
form,  and  at  the  eighth  month  there  is  such  a  deposit  of  cal- 
carous  salts  as  to  be  seen  with  the  eye. 

In  my  investigations  I  have  examined  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  embyros  from  four  weeks  tofnlly  developed  fcetal 
life,  and  I  am  stating  facts  as  they  presented  themselves  t» 
me  through  the  microscope,  made  by  R.  B.Tolles,  of  Boston, 
and  which  magnifies  from  one  hundred  to  ten  thousand  diam- 
eter. The  one-fiftieth  immersion  objective  that  I  own  made 
by  him  has  been  compared  by  Dr.  Woodward,  of  Washington,, 
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D.  C,  with  the  best  one-fiftieth  of  Powell  and  Leland,  of  Lon- 
don, and  is  pronounced  as  far  superior  to  anything  yet  produced 
of  so  high  magnifying  capacity.  By  reason  of  my  having 
been  so  thorough  and  searching  in  m}^  investigations,  I  feel 
very  positive  in  my  positions  and  am  certain  such  phenomena 
as  Dr.  Goodsir  describes  could  not  have  escaped  my  notice 
did  such  exist 

More  than  this  if  we  look  at  the  cuts  representing  the  de- 
velopment and  formation  of  the  teeth  as  presented  in  the 
books,  and  compare  these  with  the  real  formations,  the  most 
ignorant  in  the  dental  profession  could  not  fail  to  detect  the 
untruthfulness  of  the  drawings.  The  cuts  I  present  in  these 
articles  I  intend  to  have  as  faithful  to  nature  as  I  can  possibly 
make  them.  A  truthful  drawningof  what  a  microscopist  has 
seen  recently,  may  be  valuable  when  compared  with  other 
investigators  in  years  hence,  whose  drawnings  perhaps 
may  be  more  perfect  as  science  advances,  and  errors  be  more 
readily  detected.  By  description  alone  writers  may  so  express 
themselves  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  doubtful  what  their 
opinions  are,  but  a  truthful  and  accurate  drawing  can  not  be 
overestimated. 

I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  affirming  that  there  are  no  ex- 
ceptional cases  to  what  I  have  stated  in  regard  to  the  time 
when  the  teeth  commence  to  form. 

There  are  several  cases  recorded  where  children  have  been 
born  with  erupted  teeth.  I  have  knowledge  of  two  families 
where  in  one  case  a  boy  had  two  teeth  at  his  birth  and  an- 
other had  one;  but  these  are  exceptional  cases,  as  much  so  as 
the  birth  of  children  with  one  arm,  or  with  one  leg  shorter 
than  the  other,  or  with  six  fingers  on  one  hand,  or  with  a  hair 
lip.  It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  as  a  general  thing 
there  is  no  eruption  of  teeth  in  children  before  the  fourth  or 
sixth  month  of  life.  However  interesting  to  the  physiologist 
may  be  the  inquiry  for  the  period  at  which  the  formation  of 
the  teeth  commences,  it  is  of  far  less  moment  than  the  ques- 
tion what  makes  healthy,  strong,  and  altogether  appropriate 
for  their  great  end,  the  parts  in  which  this  formaton  begins, 
continues  and  perfects.  Here  is  a  most  interesting  and  im- 
portiint  department  in  the  labors  of  the  dentist.     Say  not  here 
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is  the  province  of  the  physiologist,  of  the  ph3'sician,  and  not 
of  the  dentist.  I  repeat  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  dentist 
in  these  da3's  of  light  and  knowledge  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  everything  directly  or  indirectly  appertaining  to 
the  teeth.  He  should  especially  know  all  the  elements  of 
strength  and  power  in  the  hed  where  the  teeth  are  lodged.  If 
he  has  this  knowledge  he  will  also  know  what  will  give 
strength,  duration,  and  beaut}'  to  the  teeth  themselves  when 
they  are  fully  developed  and  formed.  To  gain  this  knowledge 
continued  study  and  investigation  will  be  needful. 

Individuals  indisposed  to  this  latter  duty  had  better  retire 
from  the  profession. 

Fine  Art  in  Dentistry. 

BY  W.  F.  M. 

Mead  Before  the  Indiana  State  Dental  Association,  June  26, 

1872. 

In  the  rapid  strides  to  high  attainments  in  dental  practice, 
the  Fine  Art  has  been  slower  in  development  than  we  could 
have  desired.  A  limited  number  only  of  dentists  practice 
their  profession  beyond  mere  gain  in  pocket.  Those  ideal 
perfections  from  which  the  esthetics  are  derived,  claim  none 
.of  their  attentions.  Study  and  cultivation  of  models  both 
in  art  and  nature,  are  rarel}^  assiduously  pursued  by  those 
who  assume  to  practice  dentistry.  Our  relations  as  art-stu- 
dents are  too  often  imperfectly  understood.  Our  early  teach- 
ings and  training  have  many  times  been  crude  and  stinted. 
Nor  were  these  early  lessons  but  feebly  impressed  with  any- 
thing like  the  refining  attributes  of  to-day.  Many  of  us  do 
not  realize  that  we  are  co-workers  with  painters  and  sculp- 
turers,  belonging  to  the  great  brotherhood  of  artists,  and 
clothed  with,  perhaps,  greater  responsibilities. 

Confined  as  our  manipulations  are  to  the  human  form  or 
living  face^  we  have  the  most  pleasing  object  in  nature — espe- 
.cially  when  it  is  upon  a  young  and  beautiful  woman.  With  it 
we  associate  emotions  of  innocence,  gaity,  seusibilit}',  intelli- 
gence, delicacy  or  vivacity.  It  is  not  dead  matter  with  which 
\we   have  to  deal,  but  that  which  has  feeling   and   sympathy 
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of  sentient  beings.  By  disease,  accident,  congenital  deform- 
ity, and  shriveled  age  we  are  required  to  relieve,  conserve,  re- 
store these  human  disfigurements,  to  add  not  only  comfort 
and  comeliness,  but  impart  a  symmetry  and  harmony  which 
ma^^  have  been  lost,  or  which  has  never  before  existed.  Our 
manipulations  then  must  extend  beyond  the  mere  passable — 
must  be  faithful  to  nature  and  right  reason.  It  is  hy  a  com- 
bination of  .such  principles  in  representation  or  expressior, 
given  by  the  inventive  faculty  to  certain  lines,  or  other  me- 
dia, distributing  agreeable  proportions  among  the  several  parts 
as  shall  result  in  achievements,  not  only  useful,  but  at  the 
same  time  administer  to  our  esthetical  enjoyment. 

Thus,  in  a  cursory  manner,  I  have  endeavored  to  hint 
something  of  the  nature  of  my  subject,  and  now  shall  pro- 
ceed to  elucidate  in  detail  the  meaning  of  fine  art  in  dental 
jDractice.  It  will  likely  occur  to  most  of  you  who  are  pains- 
taking, that  a  very  large  share  of  dental  operations,  presumed 
to  come  within  your  daily  range  of  vision,  evince  no  marks 
of  beauty  or  taste  whatever.  In  fact,  to  be  more  specific,  they 
are  often  unsightly,  shocking,  destitute  of  every  claim  to 
even  comeliness,  and  perhaps  border  upon  the  mere  sham 
But  of  that  class  more  like  caricatures,  chiefly  from  shops  of 
stunning  advertisers,  whose  wood  cuts  excel  those  of  the 
jack  or  stallion,  common  about  country  stables,  and  which  are 
so  profuse  in  promise  "  to  insure  the  foal,"  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  reckon  within  the  pale  of  criticism.  That  commun 
ity  which  gives  these  dental  architects  encouraging  support, 
is  to  be  pitied  rather  than  condemned.  Of  another  and  more 
I'espectible  class,  where  some  pretensions  are  regarded  for 
the  preservation  of  natural  organs;  but  where  large  sacrifices 
of  tooth  substance  were  made,  detrimental  to  the  beauty  as 
well  as  to  the  articulating  surfaces,  we  have  abundant  pi'oof 
that  this  class  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  fine  art. 

The  mouth  viewed  externally  is,  in  point  of  attractiveness, 
next  to  the  eye.  It  exhibits  wonderful  phases  of  character. 
In  its  changeful  moods  it  is  a  powerful  adjunct  to  all  the  pas- 
sions— wreathing  into  smiles,  or  quivering  with  rage  and 
scorn. 
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Our  taste  is  improved  by  estimation  of  the  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence by  comparison,  proceeding  from  justice  to  refinement. 

A  standard  type  of  manly  beauty  is  the  head  of  Apollo 
Belvidere,  standing  for  centuries  in  the  Vatican  at  Eome. 
Not  many  of  us  can  afford  to  make  a  journey  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  this  model,  which  has  stood  the  test'  of 
criticism  so  man}'  ages.  But  from  accurate  drawings  of  this, 
and  other  models  of  great  merit,  we  can  learn  very  much  with 
which  to  highten  our  ideal  conception.  And  in  proportion  as 
our  knowledge  is  increased  in  an  esthetical  point,  in  that  ra- 
tio will  we  be  enabled  to  achieve  far  higher  and  better  re- 
sults in  dental  practice. 

In  the  profile  of  this  head  of  Apollo  you  observe  three  ex- 
act divisions — one  third  forehead,  one  third  nose,  and  one 
third  lips  and  chin.  No  division  can  spare  anything  or  add 
anything  without  marring  the  harmony  of  the  entire  features* 
There  is  almost  a  straight  line  from  the  roots  of  the  hair  on 
the  forehead  to  the  tip  of  the  nose.  The  upper  lip  is  of  me- 
dium fullness,  while  the  under  curves  and  slightl}-  inclines  in- 
ward of  the  upper.  A  front  view  will  disclose  exact  meas- 
urements from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  to  the  ears. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  inform  you,  that  in  artificial  den- 
tures, very  limited  indeed  is  the  number  of  dentists  who  give 
heed  and  thorough  attention  to  the  external  expression  of  the 
face,  while  engaged  in  this  particular  branch  of  their  labors. 
Not  a  few  of  our  professional  brethren  are  unmindful  of  well- 
adapted  plates,  even  if  the}-  wholly  disregard  proper  expres- 
sion of  the  features.  We  have  for  remedial  aid  in  each  case 
presented  to  us,  such  a  one  as  will  never  be  before  us  again, 
and  our  methods  should  be  varied,  changed  so  as  to  avoid 
giving  a  stiff",  aff"ected  appearance.  In  short,  conceal  3'our  art; 
and  let  there  be  a  grace  given  it  as  shall  neither  fall  short  nor 
over-leap  the  demands  of  nature.  Loss  of  teeth,  absorption 
bf  the  alveola  borders,  the  wings  of  the  nose  drawn  down, 
compressed  lips,  and  the  nose  stooping  to  kiss  the  chin,  are 
some  of  the  disfigurements,  which  a  dentist  of  true  artist 
qualities  about  him  may,  in  a  great  measure,  restore  or  im- 
prove. But  if  we  were  to  select  an  example  on  which  supe- 
rior skill  m\ist  be  exercised,  and  where  nature  can  sometimes 
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be  improved,  we  have  only  to  take  one  whose  mouth  has  a 
short  upper  lip,  a  very  projecting  maxillary,  a  pug  nose,  and 
a  face  thin.  Or  we  may  take  one  whose  features  are  dark, 
shriveled,  whose  teeth  have  been  lost  many  j^ears,  and  whose 
inferior  jaw  projects  beyond  the  upper,  where  your  efforts  to 
obtain  articulation  are  somewhat  baffled.  Other  cases  still 
more  suggestive,  will  readily  occur  to  each  of  you,  which 
present  obstacles,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced 
and  skillful  that  are  not  easily  overcome.  If  in  the  exercise 
of  our  skill  on  cases  like  these,  we  should  happen  to  throw 
around  them  a  "  charm  of  beauty,"  you  can  readily  surmise 
how  the  harmony  would  be  destroyed.  The  mouth  can  be 
made  too  attractive.  A  most  grievous  fault  is  to  have  on  ex- 
hibition, when  a  patient  smiles,  a  row  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
teeth,  with  cuspids  and  bicuspids,  having  an  undue  promi- 
nence in  the  circle.  We  may  copy  or  imitate  nature,  but  do  not 
in  your  dentures  startle  spectators  with  a  ghastly  grin,  making 
them  a  centralit}"  of  sight.  Be  watchful  that  the  cuspids 
have  a  proper  position,  not  tiger-like,  but  that  they  give 
only  the  character  needed.  It  will  not  escape  your  observa- 
tion that  in  a  large  number  of  artificial  dentures,  the  dividing 
line  in  the  occlusion  of  the  mouth,  is  not  well  taken;  gener- 
ally too  short  in  distance,  making  the  face  appear  when  the 
teeth  are  brought  together  like  some  jack  o'lantern.  And  in 
enunciation  there  are  likewise  egregious  mistakes.  A  thick- 
ness of  voice,  a  whistling  accent  that  would  indicate  a  fettered 
condition  of  movements  of  the  mouth,  occasioned  by  ill-con- 
structed teeth,  are  too  common  for  even  the  casual  observers 
eye.  Remember  it  is  within  your  province  to  give  each  arti- 
ficial denture  just  the  required  fullness  and  no  more.  To  be  too 
stinted,  and  have  no  diffeience  in  appearance  of  a  patient  af- 
ter or  just  before,  is  about  as  palpable  a  mistake  as  any.  Be 
particular  in  shades,  color  and  sizes  of  your  selections  of 
teeth.  Mark  well  your  articulations;  make  the  antagonizing 
points  exact.  This  can  only  be  done  by  letting  the  patient 
wear  the  denture  for  a  few  days,  then  place  some  plaster  along 
the  outside  of  the  bicuspids  remaining  there  until  set,  then 
remove,  and  get  a  new  articulation.  Examine  carefully  the 
antagonizing  points;    place   wet   paper  between   and   draw 
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out,  letting  the  hitting  points  of  the  teeth  tear  away  the  pa- 
per. Grind  away  until  your  bearings  be  correct.  Nor  must 
you  forget  to  give  heed  to  the  fly  or  loose  muscles  of  the 
mouth,  lying  along  the  ah'eolar  borders  where  the  plates  are 
apt  to  impinge  and  destro3'  much  of  the  freedom  of  the 
mouth. 

In  the  branch  of  operative  dentistry,  your  daih'  observa- 
tions are  confirmed  that,  in  the  specialty  of  filling  teeth  there 
is  a  peculiar  dearth  in  Fine  Art.  And  how  many  are  here  to- 
day restoring  teeth  to  their  original  shape,  strength  and 
preservation  ?  Aye,  let  us  whisper  it,  how  many  here  to-day 
are  not  destro^'ing  equally  as  many  teeth  as  they  save  ?  How 
man}'  have  got  be3'ond  a  flat  filling,  or  a  tooth  chiseled  away 
until  its  walls  look  imploringly  for  the  hand  of  an  artist  to 
bring  adequate  protection  ?  Are  they  not  expecting  better 
things  from  us  ?  Shall  our  journals  and  our  preceptors  ex- 
pound to  us  their  methods,  pointing  us  the  better  wa}',  and 
we  still  remain  empt}'  and  vapid  to  all  their  guidances  ?  Let 
us  emancii>ate  ourselves  from  these  old,  exploded  practices, 
go  up  to  a  higher  and  more  enlightened  plain  where  the  old 
masters  have  invited  us.  Let  us  make  ourselves  no  longer 
the  hewers  of  teeth,  but  the  conservators  of  these  organs.  Not 
every  dentist  can  be  presumed  to  be  endowed  with  all  the 
great  gifts  of  nature,  or  those  that  ma}'  be  acquired;  but  by 
well  directed  industry,  he  ma}^  be  able  to  cultivate  those  prin- 
ciples which  underl}^  the  Fine  Art  as  shall  materially  advance 
his  professional  -  accomplishments.  The  essence  of  the  Fine 
Art  in  dentistry  is  not  reached  by  inspiration  alone.  The  hu- 
man hand  trained,  educated,  nerved,  to  respond  quickly  to 
that  which  the  mind  conceives,  is  alike  essential.  There  is 
magic  in  the  touch  which  onl}'  a  practiced  hand  can  give.  But 
when  guided  b}'  superior  genius  "the  hand  can  not  onl}-  round 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,"  but  fabricate  precious  jewels  im- 
mortal  in  the  mouths  of  I^ations. 


I 


Thoughts  on  Success  In  Dental  Practice. 

BY  DR.  W.  E.  DRiSCOLL. 

l^ead  before  the  Indiana  State  DenUtl  Society. 
Having  recently  visited  considerably  among   the   members 
of  onr  profession,  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  diversity 
of  success  that  seems  to  attend  their  efforts* 

All,  Unquestionably,  covet  success;  and  a  few  thoughts,  how- 
ever crude,  bearing  upon  the  subject,  can  not  fail  to  excite 
some  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  profession,  more  generally 
perhaps  than  any  other  subject  that  might  be  selected.  Had 
some  of  our  members,  whose  acquirements  better  qualify  them 
for  leading  our  thoughts  on  this  and  other  subjects,  chosen  to 
do  so,  you  would  have  found  it  a  subject  well  worth  3^our  at- 
tention, and  in  the  proportion  that  the  subject  suffers 
in  my  hands  they  must  blame  themselves  for  their  neglect  of 
if 

To  make  sure  of  one  merit,  at  least,  and  the  only  one  which 
1  could  be  certain   of  attaining,   I   have  determined   on   one 
which  is  often  a  merit — brevity;  of  which,  on  the  present   oc 
casion,  I  hope  you  will  take  due  note. 

Supposing  that  all  earnestly  desire  success  and  dread  fail- 
ure, we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  if  we  clearly  define  the 
essentials  of  success,  that  it  will  be  as  sound  seed  sown  -  on 
good  ground,  resulting  in  an  increase  iipon  the  former  meas- 
ure of  success.  It  will  also  devolve  upon  us  to  seek  out  the 
causes  of  failure,  the  weeds  that  may  overshadow  and  de- 
stroy the  fairest  conditions  and  prospects,  if  not  uprooted  and 
cast  out. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  time  to  show  that  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient cause  from  which  springs  every  success  or  failure.  No 
one  supposes  there  is  no  reason  for  these  differences  in  our 
fortunes.  This  being  admitted,  then,  that  these  results  are 
produced  by  conditions  that  may  be  modified  or  reversed,  and 
consequently  the  result  be  also  changed,  is  it  not  incumbent 
upon  us  to  endeavor  to  understand  these  reasons,and  being  fore- 
Warned  be  armed  for  the  contest  that  is  to  decide  our  wel- 
fare through  the  rest  of  our  lives? 

Unfortunately  for  us,  plainly  as  we  can  see  others'  mistakes 
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it  is  hard  to  admit  that  w6  have  been  mistaken  and  traveling 
in  the  wrong  direction  for  the  goal  of  success  ourselves.  But 
it  will  do  us  good  to  be  told  of  it,  and  conviction  and  reform 
can  be  waited  for.  But  what  are  the  essentials  of  success  in 
dental  practice? 

Natural  fitness,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  is  more  imperatively 
called  for  in  our  profession  than  in  any  other.  And  I  say  so, 
after  more  reflection,  than  on  any  other  point  to  which  I  will 
call  your  attention. 

And  tliere  lies  ,1  believe,  the  main  distinction  due  us  as  a 
profession.  We  do  a  work,  suppi}"  a  want  better  than  all 
others  in  the  world  can.  Hence^,  our  real  and  just  distinc- 
tion. 

"What  can  I  do  best?"  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence that  a  person  is  ever  called  upon  to  decide.  For  upon 
that  decision  the  value  of  a  life  depends,  for  it  is  what  one  ac- 
complishes that  determines  his  worth.  One  who  performs  no 
labor,  or  attempts  that  for  which  he  is  naturally  unfitted, 
which  is  very  nearly  equal  in  results,  profits  no  one.  Let 
every  one  embrace  that  calling,  the  duties  of  which  he  can 
perform  better  than  any  other,  and  which  gives  him  at  the 
same  time  the  most  pleasure  in  its  pursuit. 

What  is  it  that  makes  our  Atkinsons,  Tafts,  Judds,  et  ah  the 
men  of  success  they  are?  Not  accident.  Not  because  they 
are  so  wise  they  can  see  through  every  difficult}^  that  presents 
itself  in  practice.  But  because  they  have  a  natural  fitness  for 
their  profession,  which  includes,  with  manipulative  ability,  a 
genuine  enthusiasm  in  the  work — a  love  for  it.  Nothing  else 
could  enable  them  to  lead  the  profession  in  its  great  improve- 
ments, or  maintain  them  in  their  eminence.  The  pecuniary 
considerations  could  not,  for,  no  doubt,  if  the}'  liked  some 
other  profession  as  well,  thej' could  reap  afar  richer  reward  for 
their  labor. 

If,  upon  learning  something  of  this  profession,  you  do  not 
like  it,  you  should  abandon  it  without  delay.  No  matter  how 
far  you  may  have  gone,  change  to  something  you  can  put  your 
heart  into,  not  for  your  own  good  alone,  but  for  that  of  your 
patients.  No  one  should  trust  you.  It  is  something  too  dif- 
ficult of  performance  for  one  who  feels  no  adequate  spirit   in 
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the  work.  He  will  slight  it.  He  ma}^  feel  himself  too  good  to 
stoop  to  the  dull  details  that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  opera- 
tion. I  have  known  those  who  felt  so.  All  can  understand 
what  kind  of  dentists  they  made.  The  trouble  was  the  other 
way;  the  profession  of  dentistry  was  entirely  too  good  for 
them. 

The  enthusiasm  that  some  feel  in  their  profession  is  re- 
markable, but  who  will  say  that  it  is  not  one  of  God's  greatest 
blessings?  What  is  ever  done  so  well  without  as  with  it? 
When  you  lose  all  animation  in  the  work  of  our  profession, 
and  in  all  the  other  means  of  diverting  your  thoughts  from 
yourself  exclusively,  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  3^ou.  Happier 
if  you  died  ere  3'ou  see  that  day. 

After  the  ability  to  master,  and  a  love  for  the  duties  of  the 
dentist,  must  come  that  thorough  training  without  which  no 
natural  capacity  can  bring  anything  but  a  blundering  failure 
in  an  attempt  to  perform  the  difficult  and  exact  duties  of  the 
profession.  It  is  not  honest  in  any  one  to  pretend  a  proficien- 
cy in  a  profession  that  he  krows  he  does  not  possess.  He 
might  as  well — I  might  say  had  far  better — swindle  the  people 
in  an}^  of  the  other  modes  to  which  other  rogues  resort. 

One  without  proper  qualifications  may  persuade  himself  for 
a  while  tnat  it  is  going  to  make  little  difference;  but  not  lon^; 
if  not  utterly  obdurate  at  the  outset.  Cases  of  suffering'  will 
come  to  him  for  relief,  which  too  ignorant  to  relieve,  his 
conscience  will  harrass  him  until  he  repents  of  his  deception 
or  plunges  still  farther  into  error,  until  ail  have  learned  to 
rate  him  at  his  just  v.alue;then  honorable  success  can  never 
come. 

One  naturally  capable,  prefers  his  business  above  all  others, 
and  has  had  all  the  training  necessarj^  may  fail  of  success  as 
a  dentist,  and  for  a  number  of  reasons — among  them  is  indo- 
lence. It  is  the  ruin  of  untold  numbers  in  all  professions. 
Th^re  is  no  excellence  withouit  labor.  Labor  is  enobling. 
Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might;  and 
much  more  to  the  point  has  become  proverbs.  Yet  men  in  all 
the  professions  often  fail  from  this  cause,  and  we  do  not  sus- 
pect it. 

The  physical  powers  of  the  idle  man  becomes  enervated ;  he 
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converts  himself  into  a  living  sepulchre,  loathing  himself  and 
all  around  him.  Indolence  is  opposed  by  both  pagan  and 
Christian  philosophy,  and  common  sense.  Man  was  made 
for  action — let  him  see  well  to  it  that  he  does  not  thwart  the 
design  of  his  Creator.  We  all  go  around  a  lazy  man  if 
we  want  anything  done.  We  dislike  to  trouble  him.  It  is 
painful  to  see  him  go  to  so  much  trouble  to  divine  some  way 
how  not  to  do  it. 

It  is  amazing  what  industry  alone  will  do  without  any  spe- 
cial talent  or  advantage.  We  are  astonished  at  the  volumes 
that  some  men  have  written.     But  industry  did  it, 

Buffon,  the  distinguished  writer  on  natural  history,  believed 
genius  to  be  the  result  of  profound  attention  directed  to  a 
particular  subject.  Though  thoroughly  wearied  out  in  the 
first  composition  of  his  tDrks,  he  compelled  himself  to  go 
over  and  improve  them,  until  he  found  pleasure,  instead  of 
weariness,  in  his  long  and  laborious  corrections. 

With  industry  the  very  odds  and  ends  of  time  may  be 
worked  up  into  results  of  the  greatest  value.  An  hour  each 
da}',  withdrawn  from  some  frivolous  pursuit,  would,  if  profit- 
ably employed,  enable  a  person  of  ordinary  capacity  to  go  far  to- 
wards mastering  a  science.  It  would  make  an  ignorant  man 
well  informed  in  ten  3'ears.  Time  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  yielding  fruits  in  the  form  of  something  cultivated 
or  some  good  habit  strengthened. 

Elihu  Burritt  owes  to  the  careful  employment  of  his  odd 
moments  his  wonderful  acquirements. 

The  best  works  on  almost  all  subjects  are  the  result  of 
thoughts  noted,  one  at  a  time,  through  a  period  taken  up  more 
or  less  with  other  pursuits,  thus  preventing  their  escape  into 
the  region  of  forgetfulness.  Newton  wrote  his  chronology, 
fifteen  times  before  he  was  satisfied  with  it,  and  Gibbon  wrote 
out  his  INIemoir  nine  times.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  there  was 
no  necessary  connection  between  genius  and  an  aversion  or 
contempt  for  the  common  duties  of  life. 

On  the  contrary  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  to  spend  a  por- 
tion of  each  day  in  "some  productive  labor  was  good  for  the 
mental  faculties  also. 

In  our  profession  this  careful  economy  of  time,   and   unre- 
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mitting  industiy  is  necessary,  that  after  the  duties  of  a  living 
practice  we  may  have  time  for  study,  without  which  we  can 
not  keep  step  with  the  advancenients  in  modes  of  practice  for 
which  our  period  is  remarkable.  Any  one  who  fails  to  keep 
abreast  with  this  progress  will  also  fail  of  honorable  success. 

Many  have  embraced  the  profession  of  dentistry,  because 
of  their  aversion  to  labor,  as  many  have  done  with  other  pro- 
fessions. But  it  is  a  ruinous  mistake.  If  one  desires  to  do 
nothing  comfortably,  he  should  assume  as  little  prominence 
for  his  base  of  operations  as  possible. 

But  with  these  four  leading  requirements  for  success  in 
dentistry  there  must  be  still  others.  And  next  I  would  rank 
courtesy  or  politeness.  None  of  the  affected  article;  but  that 
which  springs  from  a  right  feeling  toward  our  fellow-beings. 
Every  exercise  of  kind  feelings  will  certainly  increase  them, 
so  that  what  is  begun  as  a  duty  will  soon  become  a  pleasure. 
Careful  regard  for  a  good  conscience  will  produce  an  increase 
of  genuine  politeness.  Seek  as  much  to  feel  kindness  as  to 
express  it.  Cheerfulness  is  also  essential  to  politeness.  You 
can  scarcely  be  cheerful  without  being  polite.  We  all  know 
how  much  more  we  desire  the  presence  of  our  cheerful  ac- 
quaintances, than  those  who  can  not  avoid  gloomy  thoughts 
and  reflections.  People  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  choice  ,of 
a  physician,  or  dentist,  or  any  one  who  is  to  occupy  an  import- 
ant or  confidential  business,  or  other  relation  to  them. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  connection  to  urge  upon  your 
notice  all  the  considei-ations  that  might  eflfect  your  usefulness, 
as  individual  hygiene,  temperance,  restraint  of  passions,  to 
mind  your  own  business  except  when  charity  calls  you,  to 
avoid  the  extremes  of  avarice,  prodigality,  or  any  special 
plea  for  each  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  I  believe  that 
what  I  will  call  the  five  cardinal  points,  that  I  have  endeavored 
to  present,  and  iit  their  true  worth,  viz:  natural  fitness^ heart- 
iness in  the  work,  proper  training,  industry,  and  considerate 
treatment  of  others,  will  make  a  man  well  nigh  invincible  in 
the  contest  for  professional  success. 
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Dental  Miscellanies. 

BY  H.    SCOTT. 

Oxycliloride  of  zinc;  what  of  it  ?  Are  those  who  hare  been 
experimenting  with  it  a  few  years  ready  to  report  intelligently? 
I  hear  less  of  it  lately.  Have  any  found  bony  arches  thrown 
over  exposed  pulps  where  the  os  artificial  had  been  previously 
used,  and  the  nerve  and  its  membranes  still  living  and 
healthy?  Have  opportunities  for  such  observations  occurred 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  form  the  predicate  for  reliable 
practice  ?  The  profession  should  know  whatever  is  known  to 
any  of  its  members.  The  cases  that  have  occurred  to  me, 
2)ost  extracium,  have,  without  one  exception,  shown  empty 
chambers  that  once  were  filled  with  living,  health}^  tissues; 
sometimes  mummied,  sometimes  wreaking  with  effete  matter, 
I  believe,  however,  that  where  the  oxychloride  has  been  used 
for  caping,  it  has  generally  brought  about  an  eas}'  aud  pain- 
less death ;  but  death  nevertheless. 

For  quieting  sensitive  dentine,  where  excavation  has  been 
difficult,  this  agent  has  been  useful  to  me,  but  it  has  not  oc- 
curred to  me  to  know  its  modus  operandi^  whether  that  of  a 
sedative  merely,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  destroyer  of  vitality 
by  its  causticity.  Without  knowing  more  than  at  present, 
however,  I  am  obliged  to  record  my  fears  of  its  devitalizing 
power.  At  least,  with  ni}-  present  experience,  I  will  not  trust 
it  in  very  young  or  immature  teeth.  Where  the  membrane  is 
absolutel)^  uncovered,  or  but  the  merest  film  of  bon}' covering 
over  it,  I  apprehend  it  will  not  matter  what  we  do,  the  nerve 
will  perish  in  more  than  ninety-five  cases  out  of  the  hundred. 
In  filling  fangs,  in  some  cases  the  os  artificiel  may,  I  believe, 
be  used  with  very  good  satisfaction;  beyond  that  it  will  cer- 
tainly go  out  of  use,  as  it  is  too  unsubstantial  for  tooth  filliug. 
It  is  at  once  an  escorotic  and  a  foreign  substance^  and  can 
not  therefore,  as  I  have  before  said,  be  tolerated  in  contact  with 
or  near  proximity  to  the  exquisitely  sensitive  and  delicate  tis- 
sues of  tooth,  nerve,  and  membrane.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear 
experiences  in  exchange  for  my  own. 
Case  No.  1. 

Young  C came  three  months   ago  to  haA'e  some  fillings 

made.     It  was  his  first  visit  of  the  kind,  though  1  had  been 
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filling  the  teeth  of  his  family  for  thirty  years  or  more.  He 
was  at  the  time  about  twenty-two  3'ears  of  age.  The  left 
upper  latteral  incisor  lapped  the  central  a  little,  and  was  much 
decayed.  In  the  preparation  for  filling,  the  nerve  pulp  was 
closely  approximated.  I  used  no  non-conductor,  because  I 
did  not  know  what  to  use,  and  had  no  confidence  in  any,  I 
filled  the  tooth  with  gold  under  protest  in  my  own  mind,  using 
no  especial  force  immediately  over  the  thin  covering,  so  that 
I  am  quite  sure  no  impingement  of  the  membrane  took  place 
from  depression  of  the  bone.  I  directed  the  patient  to  call 
immediaiel}^  if  toothache  set  in.  All  was  quiet  during  four  or 
five  weeks,  but  he  came  at  last  with  his  face  frightfully 
swollen,  the  tooth  very  loose  and  exceedingly  painful.  He 
had  disregarded  my  injunction  by  waiting  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  pain  commenced,  I  removed  the  tooth  and  found 
every  part  of  the  investing  membrane  deeply  inflamed. 
Would  a  non-conductor  have  saved  the  trouble  that  followed 
111  this  case?  I  have  filled  many  teeth  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, with  no  untoward  results.  The  young  man  wanted 
the  price  of  the  filling  deducted  from  his  bill,  as  he  had  lost 
the  tooth.  This  request  I  registered  on  the  page  of  the 
pleasures  of  professional  life  reversed. 

Case  No,  2. 

Mr.  G  —  had  toothache  in  the  first  left  inferior  molai\ 
He  was  a  man  of  thirty  years,  and  at  the  time  in  good  health. 
The  body  of  the  tooth  was  sound,  and  the  involucre  healthy. 
The  arsenic  was  used  as  a  devitalizer  in  the  usual  waj-,  ana 
remained  six  hours,  when  there  were  indications  of  peri- 
odontitis, I  prescribed  prudent  conduct,  but  the  symptoms 
increased  with  great  rapidity,  utterl}^  defying  all  attempts  to 
subdue  or  modify  the  inflammation,  ana  at  the  end  of  aboi.t 
twenty-four  hours  we  were  obliged  to  extract  the  tooth.  There 
was  no  swelling,  but  the  alveolar  and  dental  membranes  weie 
fearfully  inflamed,  I  expected  a  speedy  solution  of  the  case 
after  the  removal  of  the  tooth,  but  to  my  great  surprise  the 
|)ain  not  only  continued  but  increased.  I  directed  fomeniations 
and  saline  aperients.  In  ten  days  the  case  was  culminating 
by  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  thick  muscles  of  the 
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cheeky  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  extracted  tooth 
having  resumed  a  health}^  condition.  The  abscess  was  point- 
ing toward  the  external  surface,  and  waSy  in  violation  of  my 
special  order,  lancetl  on  the  outside,  where  there  is  left  an  un- 
sightly scar.  Nothing  that  I  know  of  could  have  resolved 
this  case,  but  wny  the  inflammation  was  transferred  to  the 
previously  healthy  tissues  of  the  cheek,,  is  unexplained  by 
pathology.  Could  the  fomentations  have  had  anything  to  do- 
with  the  transfer? 

Case  No.  3. 

A  year  ago  I  attempted  to  remove  the  second  left  lower 
molar  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  P— — .  The  tooth  stood  alone,. 
and  was  very  loose  from  absorption  of  the  alveolar  bones. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  but  trifling  force  w^ould  have 
been  required  to  lift  it  away,  and  3^et  I  expended  all  my 
strength  with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps  three  times,  without 
making  the  slightest  impression  upon  it.  Two  stronger  men 
have  since  tried  their  muscle  on  it,  but  the  molar  is  still  in 
situ.  I  proposed  to  split  the  tooth,  or  penetrate  to  the  nerve 
with  a  drill  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  it,  but  the  patient 
objected.  The  tooth  is  not  in  the  least  decayed,  but  is  the 
subject  of  attacks  of  violent  toothache,  and  is  always  sensitive 
to  variations  of  temperature.     It  is  simply  a  ''hard  case." 

What  is  to  be  the  final  practice  on  teeth  having  the  com- 
plication of  exposed  nerves  ?  Will  caping  ever  succeed  in  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases  to  justify  its  use  as  the  rule  ?  And 
can  inflamed  x^ulps  be  restored  to  health  and  subsequent!}'  be 
bridged  over  with  new  formations  of  bone,  so  as  thereafter  to 
remain  in  as  good,  or  approximately  good  condition  as  those 
of  other  teeth  filled  before  their  nerves  have  become  patho- 
logically affected  ?  Can  any  man  say  that  such  results  ever 
take  place  ?  I  believe  all  such  expectations  are  futile,  and 
destined  to  meet  with  disappointment.  The  reproduction  of 
tooth  bone  is  not  to  be  expected.  In  other  bones  osseous 
deposits  take  place,  as  in  the  case  of  fractured  bones,  and  the 
like.  The  ossification  of  teeth  is  from  the  rudimental  pulp, 
and  when  once  completed  is  done  forever,  because  the  condi- 
tions are  destroyed  with  the  fulfillment  of  their  function. 
The   projection   of  the  fangs   of  teeth  after  the  formation  of 
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the  crowns  is  a  different  thing;  but  even  fangs  are  never 
mended  by  the  assimulating  process.  The  formation  of  ex- 
ostosis may  not  be  named  as  an  exception,  since  those  growths 
are  beyond  all  doubt  of  a  morbid  or  pathological  nature. 
Nature  does,  nevertheless,  now  and  then  perpetrate  a  freak 
outside  of  her  established  order;  but  such  freaks  are  alwaj^s 
strictly  fortuitous,  and  very  far  between,  and  being  thus,  af- 
ford no  basis  for  scientific  or  safe  practice. 

My  experience  up  to  this  time  does  not  allow  one  to  depend 
jipon  caping  exposed  nerves  with  any  assurance  of  good  re- 
sults. I  am  compelled  to  say  that  until  more  is  known  than 
at  present,  we  must  depend  upon  removing  the  nerves  of  such 
iteeth,  and  then  employ  our  best  skill  in  treating  and  filling 
ithe  fangs  and  crown  cavities,  beyond  which  all  is  to  be  trusted 
to  the  vi.s  med/eatrix  natm^a.  If  we  understood  and  could 
'Control  tlie  laws  of  vital  chemistry,  we  should  not  be  groping 
in  the  dark  on  this  subject;  as  it  is,  we  must  do  the  best  we 
<;an  by  dealing  with  what  we  know  to  be  facts,  and  wait  for 
the  development  of  new  facts.  This  is  my  status  on  exposed 
nerves,  and  although  I  am  by  no  means  too  old  to  learn,  I 
feel  that  the  sooner  we  all  come  to  this  practice  the  sooner  we 
shall  stand  on  safe  oround. 


Dental  Teaching, 

BY  DR.  AV.  D.  TREMPER. 

Mead  before  the  Michigan  State  Dental  Society, 

This  paper  might  property  be  headed  with  the  interrogative 
*'For  What  Purpose  are  Dental  Schools  Established  ?"  They 
:are  intended  to  advance  the  standard  of  professional  skill, 
both  operative  and  mechanical.  But  are  the  Dental  Colleges 
of  our  land  accomplishing  that  work  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended ?  I  think  that  this  is  a  question  which  demands  the 
attention  of  the  profession  at  the  present  time.  We,  as 
dentists,  feel  that  we  deserve  some  protection  from  the  char- 
latans, who  cover  their  evil  practices  and  impositions  with 
the  bombastic  title  of  Surgeon  Dentist,  &c.  The  men  who 
are  true  to  our  noble  profession  liave  long  sought  this  protec- 
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lion  by  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States. 
In  a  few  instances  they  have  been  successful  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  laws  to  regulate  the   practice  of  dentistry.     But 
even   where  these  are  in  force  they  seem  to  be  only  a  partial 
success,  so  far  as  aiding  the  people  in  distinguishing  the  true 
professional  dentist  from  the  quack  is  concerned.     The    onh' 
resource  then,  seems  to  be  our  colleges.     We  have  considered 
a  diploma,  granted  by  one  of  those  institutions,  a  safeguard 
and  protection  to  the  individual  who  has  faithfully  pursued  its 
required  course  of  stud3%  and  honorably  acquitted  himself  of 
the  di.ties  therein  devolved,  from  the  horde  of  quacks   whc- 
crowd  the  profession.     It   should  be   regarded   as   a  recom- 
mendation from  the  faculty  of  the  college  from  which  we 
graduate.     For  my  part  I  so  considered  mine,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  proudest  moments  of  m}-  life  when  I  received  it.     The 
fact  that  it  requires  so  great  an  effort,  and  the  proper  qualifica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  candidate  lor  gi*aduation  is  what  gives 
this  diploma  so  much  value  in  his  ej^es,  and  from  this  fact  the 
people  ma}^  be  taught  to  put  their  confience  in  the  professional 
skill  of  the  possessor  of  one.     It  is  only  hy  the  Dental  Col- 
leges keeping  their   standard    of  qualification    to   the  proper 
point,  and  thus  giving  the  certificate  or  diploma  which  the^' 
award,  the  value  which  it  should  have  in  the  estimation  of 
the  profession  and  people,  that  they  can  accomplish  the  work 
which  is  expected  of  them.     If  it  should  be  known    by   the 
people  that  there  existed  an   easier  method  by  which  these 
diplomas  might  be  obtained,  what  effect  would  it  ))robabl3- 
have  on  young  men  about  to  enter  the  profession  ?    What  in- 
ducement is  there  to  a   3'oung  man   who  contemplates   the 
study  of  dentistry,  to  take  the  legitimate  way  by  hard  study 
and  attendance  of  two  years  at  college  to  get  a  diploma,  when 
it  is  known  that  another,  for  a  stipulated  j^ecuniary  consid- 
eration, and  passing  a  cursory  examination  (or  none  at  all),, 
can  obtain  one  in  every  way  just  as  good  in  the  eyes   of  the 
public  ?     I  leave  the  question   for  you  who  are  met  here  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  our  chosen  profession,  to  answer. 
Some  of  you  ma}-    think  I  talk  at  random,  but  I  assure  you 
I  do  not.     Some   of  our  oldest  and   highly  esteemed  dental 
schools  are  doing  this  persistently.    Does  this  have  a  teuden- 
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cy  to  advance  the  standard  of  professional  education  ?  If  it 
Ooes  we  fail  to  see  it.  If  they  are  run  as  financial  machines, 
designed  only  to  pay  as  large  a  dividend  as  possible  to  the 
stockholders,  then  let  it  be  known — vve  will  not  ask  of  them 
more  than  they  profess  to  give.  While  the  professors  in  these 
schools  are  traveling  around  to  Dental  Conventions,  preaching 
dental  ethics,  why  don't  they  teach  it  to  the  students  under 
their  instruction  ?  When  we  see  graduates  from  these  colleges 
exhibiting  specimens  of  their  work  at  agricultural  fairs,  and 
spreading  their  commercial  advertisements  along  the  roadside 
fences,  we  are  not  so  much  surprised  when  we  consider  what 
a  deficiency  there  is  in  this  department  of  dental  education. 
Men  are  only  too  prone  to  regard  the  profession  of  dentistry 
as  a  mere  trade,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  claiming  to  be 
dental  teachers,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  eradicate  this  idea 
from  their  minds.  At  the  present  time  they  are  teaching  the 
very  contrary — by  example,  at  least.  With  such  an  example 
set  before  the  young  men  just  starting  out  in  our  profession 
how  much  will  our  Code  of  Ethics  be  worth  in  their  estima- 
tion ?  We  reply — less  than  nothing,  for  it  will  only  serve  to 
make  us  appear  as  hypocrits. 

Then  let  the  voice  of  this  Association  be  heard  in  favor  of 
keeping  the  professional  standard  to  the  proper  elevation.  If 
it  be  necessary  to  censure  those  we  have  been  used  to  regard 
as  teachers  in  the  profession,  let  it  be  done.  They  surely  can 
accomplish  little  good  while  pursuing  their  present  course. 
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JEd.  Dental  Register: 

Last  week  it  was  decided  that  I  must  undergo  a  severe,  but 
not  tedious  surgical  operation.  This,  to  a  man  ah-ead}'  in 
bed,  was  not  very  pleasant,  but  the  decision  had  been  given 
by  a  veteran  of  more  than  fifty  years'  experience,  and  so  I 
prepared  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 

I  was  aided,  next  morning,  from  the  bed  to  the  carriage, 
proceeded  to  my  office,  took  nitrous  oxyd,  had  the  operation 
performed,  and  returned  without  serious  demoralization. 

And  now,  a  few  words  about  this:  A  large  and  deep  crucial 
incision  was  to  be  made  through  a  tumor  (a  carbuncle)  on  the 
neck.  Seated  on  the  footstool  of  an  operating  chair,  my 
head  supported,  I  inhaled  the  gas  to  complete  anaesthesia, 
told  the  surgeon  w'hen  to  cut,  knew  as  well  when  he  cut  as  if 
nothing  had  been  taken,  walked  to  an  adjacent  sofa  at  the 
close,  and  suffered  no  pain  whatever.  At  no  time  was  there 
any  mental  or  ph3^sical  commotion  from  the  effects  of  the  gas. 
No  rapidity  of  thought,  no  ringing  of  the  ears,  no  quickening 
of  the  pulse,  no  feeling  of  suffocation,  or  even  want  of  breath, 
no  disposition  to  move,  no  dread  of  the  operation,  no  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  anaesthetic  power  of  the  gas,  and,  I  am  told 
there  was  no  change  in  complexion  or  countenance. 

Nor  is  this  all:  Ever  since  that  fearful  ordeal  of  1865,  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  I  labor  under  a  state  of  chronic 
hyperiiesthesia,  and  with  me,  this  had  to  be  overcome,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  the  gas  would  have  had  to  do  for  an  ordinary  pa- 
tient.It  is  impossible  toaccuratel3'  estimate  this  additional  pow- 
er required.  That  it  is  considerable,  ma}'  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  my  feet  suffer  as  severely  from  walking  On  rough 
surfaces,  with  boots  on,  as  they  formerly  did  when  walking 
ibarefoot. 

Now  all  this  conveys  to  you  no  new  idea.  You  are  aware 
that  just  as  decided  experiments  were  made  at  my  rooms  on 
Seventh  street,  Cincinnati;  but  many  of  our  profession  are  so 
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incredulous  that  they  must  have  -'line  upon  line."  Nor  is  it 
anything  that  may  not  ordinarily  be  obtained  in  the  use  of 
nitrous  oxyd,  when  administered  by  judicious  Lands. 

Some,  however,  will  claim  that  this  was  only  a  favorable,  if 
not  an  accidental  case.  It  is  unpleasant  to  tell  some  things; 
but  the  demands  of  science  override  personal  whims.  You 
are  aware  that  I  have  always  suffered  from  defective  respira- 
tion, and  may  also  know  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  there  is 
recently  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart:  you  know 
also  that  I  am  plethoric,  and  your  readers  know  that  I  am 
not  young.  What,  Ihen,  is  left  to  make  mine  a  favorable 
case  ? 

But  will  our  profession,  or  the  medical,  ever  learn  that 
anaesthesia  and  unconsciousness  are  totall}^  different  things  ? 
I  fear  not.  I  saw  two  of  your  (and  my)  best  friends,  eminent 
physicians  in  your  city,  give  a  man  chloroform,  not  fit 
to  use  except  as  a  local  application.  He  became 
wildly  delirious,  but  was  held  b\^  assistants  until  the 
operation  was  completed.  They  appeared  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  result,  as  the  patient  did  not  remember  anything, 
from  which  I  infer  it  was  nothing  unusual  in  their  experience, 
which  was  quite  extensive.  I  was  much  discouraged  by  the 
slow  progress  made  b}^  anaesthetic  science. 

Sometime,  however,  it  will  be  generally  recognized  that 
anaesthesia  should  not  be  entrusted  to  charlatans,  and  that 
however  much  a  man  ma^^  know  on  other  subjects,  he  will  re- 
main a  fool  in  regard  to  this,  until  he  gives  it  proper  stud}^ 

In  a  recent  case  that  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest,  it  ap- 
pears the  patient  was  dosed  with  her  own  breath  and  some- 
thing else,  called  nitrous  oxyd.  A  sow  submitted  to  such 
administration  would  have  a  right  to  complain  of  worse 
treatment  than  was  given  to  her  progenitors,  by  the  devils, 
on  the  shores  of  Galilee,  for  who  would  not  prefer  to  be 
drowned  in  the  clear  wvaters  of  Genesarat,  rather  than  be 
smotherd  in  her  own  excrements  ?  G.  W. 

Xenia,  Ohio,  June  7,  1872. 
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Let  History  be  Accurate. 

Ed.  Dental  Register: 

At  the  late  Commencement  of  the  Ohio  Dental  College,  Dr. 
James  Taylor,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  delivered 
an  address  to  graduates.  In  this  he  gives  a  condensed  history 
of  the  teachers  and  teachings  of  the  College.  Of  the  teachers 
it  is  maiul}^  eulogistic.  I  propose  to  notice  a  single  sentence: 
"We  name  also  C.  B.  Chapman,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
a  devoted  and  most  excellent  teacher." 

As  it  stands  thus,  in  an  official,  historical  document,  the 
reader  is  left  to  infer  that  the  onh'  chemical  teaching  in  the 
College  worthy  of  mention,  after  that  of  the  sainted  Slack,  is 
that  imparted  by  Dr.  Chapman.  This  is  not  highly  compli- 
mentary to  Drs.  Kellogg  and  A.  H.  Smith,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  undersigned.  But  the  strangest  part  of  all  is  that  Dr. 
Chapman  never  lectured  on  chemistry  in  the  College  at  all. 
He  was  elected  to  the  chemical  chair,  but  went  to  the  war, 
without  filling  it.  In  the  session  of  1865  and  1866,  the  Miami 
Medical  College  occupied  the  Dental  College  Building,  and 
Dr.  C.  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  that  institution;  and  I 
hired  him  to  let  the  dental  students  hear  his  lectures  on  med- 
ical chemistry,  for  a  few  weeks  preceding  the  holidays.  That 
is  the  sum  total  of  his  chemical  teaching  in  the  Dental  Col- 
lege. But  Dr.  Taylor  tells  the  truth  (at  least  I  think  so)  in 
calling  Dr.  C.  "a  devoted  and  most  excellent  teacher;"  but  it 
was  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  that  he  figured  in  the  Dental 
College. 

Bad  or  good,  nearty  all  that  has  been  said  about  chemistry 
in  the  Ohio  Dental  College,  has  been  feebly  spoken  by 

Geo.  Watt. 
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Kansas  and  Missouri  Valley  Dental  Association. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  19,  1872. 
Dr.  J.  Taft — Dear  Sir: 

In  response  to  your  favor  of  the  16tli  inst.  asking  synopsis 
of  organization,  the  membership,  officers,  &c.,  of  tlie  Kansas 
and  Missouri  Valley  Dental  Association,  I  send  you  herein  a 
few  items,  taken  from  the  society  records. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  dentists  of  Kansas  City  and  vicinity, 
held  January  17,  1870,  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Prevost  (city),  for 
the  purpose  of  perf(!Cting  the  organization  of  a  Dental  As- 
sociation, the  following  business  was  transacted.  Dr.  Ham- 
mond in  the  chair:  Adopted  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  Hudson  Valley  Dental  Association  (subject  to  revision) ; 
adopted  name  of  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  Valley  Dental 
Association.  Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  G.  W. 
Tindall,  President;  Wm.  M.  Hammond,  Vice  President; 
Sam.  B.  Prevost,  Secretary;  J.  K.  Stark,  Treasurer; 
Executive  Committee,  C.  Prevost,  H.  J.  Traver. 

The  society  adjourned,  holding  special  meetings  a  number 
of  times  after  organization  up  to  March  21,  1870.  The  total 
membership  at  that  time  was  about  eight,  some  of  whom 
lived  outside  of  Kansas  City,  and  could  not  attend  promptly 
at  all  meetings-  The  interest  on  the  part  of  some  members 
began  to  flag,  and  the  otliers  having  become  discouraged,  the 
society  relapsed  into  a  peaceful  slumber,  from  which  it  was 
aroused  by  mutterings  of  hostility,  and  held  a  called  meeting 
on  April  19,  1872,  at  the  (city)  residence  of  Dr.  Tindall, 
President.  During  the  two  years  of  comitose  sleep,  the  num- 
ber of  local  dentists  had  become  augmented  some,  and  the 
called  meeting  of  the  society  added  several  new  names  to  its 
roll;  at  other  subsequent  meetings  new  names  were  added, 
until  the  present  membership  amounts  to  fourteen,  two  re- 
siding in  other  towns.  I  said  our  number  was  fourteen,  but  I 
wish  to  correct  that  by  calling  attention  to  the  expulsion  of 
H.  J.  Traver,  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  for  misdemeanors 
which  are  explained  in  a  report  which  I  have  airead}^  sent 
you  for  publication. 

After  the  resurrection  of  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  Valley 
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Dental  Association  this  spring,  we  adopted  the  ethics,  consti- 
tution and  bj-laws  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  and 
designated  the  first  Tuesdaj^  in  each  month  as  a  da}'  for  reg- 
ular official  meetings,  while  the  third  Tuesday  in  each  month 
is  designated  for  special  meetings,  upon  which  occasions  the 
exercises  are  entirely  of  the  nature  of  essa3's  and  discussions 
on  topics  of  practical  interest  to  dentists. 

"We  have  resolved  our  society  into  a  dental  free  dispensar}', 
and  all  persons  coming  to  the  designated  office,  accompanied 
by  a  pauperis  certificate  from  an}^  recognized  physician,  are 
treated  free  of  charge.  The  physicians  of  the  cit}'  are  noti- 
fied each  month  of  what  dental  oflSce  will  render  gratuitous 
services  to  worthy  cases  for  that  month,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  Valley  Dental  Association.  The 
following  is   the  form  of  notices  sent  to  ph^'sicians. 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 187 

Dr. ,  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  Vallej^  Dental  Asso- 
ciation having  formed  a  free  Dental  Dispensary*,  you  are  re- 
quested to  send   any  charity  patients  applj'ing  at  your  office 

to  Dr. ,  Dentist,  office  at street.     He  will   attend 

to  all  such  cases,  if  accompanied  b\'  3'our  certificate  and  the 
case  is  a  charity-  one.  Dr.  ,  Secretar}-. 

I  wish  to  say  that  this  societ}*  stands  squarely  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ethics,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  expel  any  or  all  mem- 
bers who  transgress  the  bounds  of  professional  gentility. 
Our  quorum  is  placed  at  five,  including  the  presiding  officer, 
and  we  intend,  if  uecessarj-,  to  expunge  everything  like  quack- 
ery until  there  shall  be  nothing  but  a  quorum  left  to  mark 
where  once  we  stood. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Association  are:  J.K.Stark, 
President;  S.  B.  Prevost,  Vice  President;  J.  E.  Cravens, 
Cor.  and  Rec.  Secretary;  C.  F.  Kankin,  Treasurer; 
John  N.  Tremaine  and  II.  C.  INIassie,  Executive  Com- 
jnittee. 

I  thank  you  in  behalf  of  the  association  for  the  interest 
3'Our  letter  implies  thatj'ou  take  in  us,  and  close  with  the  ex- 
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pressed  hope  that  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  Valley  Dental  As- 
sociation may  thrive  in  virtue  and  wisdom  and  honor,  if  not 
in  numbers.     Yours  trul}^,  Junius  E.  Cravens. 


PASS  HIM  AROUND.— A  Kansas  City  Dentist  Found  Guilty 
of  Various  Charges  and  Expelled. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  3d,  1872. 
To  the  Public. 

The  Kansas  and  Missouri  Valley  Dental  Association  met 
in  regular  session  on  Teusda}^,  July  2d,  and  took  action  upon 
certain  charges  preferred  against  one  H,  J.  Traver — ^member- — 
to-wit: 

1st.  Incompetenc}^ 

2d.  Lack  of  veracity. 

3d.  Unprofessional  advertising. 

4th.  Displajdng  specimen  work  upon  the  street, 

5th.  Holding  a  degree  of  *'  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery," 
that  has  been  conferred  by  a  dental  college  not  recognized  by 
the  respectable  and  legitimate  profession  at  large. 

The  charges  were  fully  sustained  by  the  evidence.  Abund- 
ant proof  was  offered  showing  that  Traver  had  been 
guilt}^  of  dishonest  practice  toward  both  his  patients  and  the 
community  at  large,  and  that  he  is  therefore  unworthy  of  the 
recognition  of  the  profession  or  the  confidence  of  the  public 
Traver*  was  expelled  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  societ}'. 
As  H.  J.  Traver  has  recently  departed  for  parts  unknown, 
the  Kansas  and  Missouri  Valley  Dental  Society  desires  to 
warn  the  good  people  of  neighboring  cities  against  an  impos- 
tor, quack,  and  scoundrel.  It  is  earnestly  desired  that  he  be 
passed  around.  Respectfully, 

J.  E.  Cravens,  Secretary. 
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Meeting  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Dental  Society. 


Put-in  Bat  Island,  ) 

May  28,  1872,  10,  A.  M.   [ 

Association  called  to  order  b}-  President  Dr.  Waj^e. 
MEMBERS    PRESENT. 

D.  R.  Jennings,  C.  Buffett,  L.  Bnffett,  J.  E.  Robinson,  J. 
Stephan,  Clevekiud;  E.  J.  Wa3'e,  H.  M.  Reid,  Sandusky;  C. 
B.  Knowlton,  Elyria;  H.  Terry,  Norwalk;  A.  F.  Price,  Fre- 
mont; B.  T.  Spelman,  Detroit;  C.  H.  Harroun,  Toledo;  J. 
Taft,  Cincinnati,  and  several  visitors. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  approved. 

Treasurer's  report  received  and  referred  to  Auditing  Com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Knowlton,  appointed  Auditor. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee  received  and  accepted. 

Drs.  J.  E.  Robinson  and  C.  Buffett  were  appointed  to  fill 
vacancies  in  Examining  Committee. 

Dentists  present,  not  members  of  the  Association,  were  in 
vited  to  participate  in  the  discussions. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  the  Treasurer's  account 
correct. 

Motion  made  and  carried  that  the  resolution  offered  at  the 
previous  meeting  to  change  Article  9,  of  the  Constitution,  bs 
reconsidered  and  amendetl,  so  as  to  read  second  Tuesday  of 
June,  instead  of  last  Tuesday  of  Ma}-.  Adjourned  to  2 
o'clock  R  M. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  President.  Minutes  of  mor- 
ning session  read  and  approved. 

DISCUSSIONS. 

1st,  In  what  cases  should  the  dental  pulp  be  destroyed, 
and  best  methods  of  preserviug  the  same? 
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Dr.  Spelman  still  does,  and  thinks  he  always  shall  at  times 
destroy  pulps;  yet  the  Profession's  attention  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  saving  of  them — the  nerve  once  destroyed,  the 
vitality  of  the  tooth  is  gone,  its  structure  becomes  changed. 
The  construction  of  the  dental  pulp  is  a  peculiar  one;  a  very 
little  congestion,  or  even  determination,  causes  severe  trouble. 
The  small  foramin  through  which  the  nerve  arteries,  veins 
and  connective  tissue  pass,  prevents  our  treatment  being  as 
successful  as  in  other  parts.  In  filling  over  exposed  pulps, 
or  those  nearly  so,  must  first  restore  the  tissue  to  a  normal 
condition,  and  then  use  some  non-conducting  material.  We 
sometimes  expose  a  small  portion  of  nerve  in  excavating, 
when  there  has  been  no  previous  trouble;  we  here  have  no 
congestion,  but  a  fresh  wounded  tissue  and  determination  will 
soon  set  in,  followed  by  congestion;  this  we  must  allay  and 
fill  so  that  thermal  changes  will  not  afi'ect  the  nerve.  To  de- 
stroy the  nerve,  uses  an  instrument  on  the  heroic  plan;  if  any 
remedy,  uses  carbolic  acid,  crystals  inserted  in  the  cavity,  and 
then  drilled. 

Dr.  Price  uses  arsenic  to  destroy  nerves.  Cannot  always 
succeed  with  carbolic  acid.  Would  save  the  life  of  the  nerve 
if  possible. 

Dr.  Evans  feels  some  doubt  as  to  saving  the  teeth  when  the 
nerve  has  been  destroyed;  caps  with  oxychloride  of  zinc,  af- 
ter applying  a  coating  of  collodian,  so  as  to  form  a  thin  film- 
has  had  but  few  failures. 

Dr.  Knowlton — There  is  no  organ  that  passes  so  soon 
through  the  stage  of  irritation,  inflamation  and  ulceration,  as 
the  dental  pulp,  which  soon  dies  of  strangulation  at  fora- 
min. 

Dr.  Robinson  believes  too  many  nerves  are  destro3' ed ;  can 
generally  save  when  the  nerve  is  only  in  an  irritated  condition, 
but  not  congested. 

Dr.  Spelman  cited  a  case  in  which  he  removed  the  body  of  the 
pulp — leaving  the  nerve  in  the  roots — put  in  a  temporary  fill- 
ing, which  upon  removing  some  time  after,  found  the  nerve  in 
a  healthy  condition. 

Dr.  Jennings  believes  oxychloride  of  zinc  is  not  a  fit  filling 
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to  be  applied  directly  to  the  nerve;  would  first  use  Hill's  stoi^- 
ping  as  a  capping;  fills  roots  with  oxychloride. 

Dr.  L.  Buffett — When  the  nerve  is  in  a  congested  state,  it 
cannot  be  saved;  does  not  favor  the  oxychloride  of  zinc  ap- 
plied directh'  to  nerve,  it  acts  as  an  irritant;  would  use  some 
non-conductor  before  putting  in  the  oxj'chloride;  condemns 
the  too  free  use  of  carbolic  acid,  and  also  of  arsenic. 

Dr.  Knowlton  uses  rubber,  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  as 
capping,  to  exposed  pulps. 

Dr.  C.  Buffett  believed  that  ox3"chioride  of  zinc  could  not 
be  applied  to  an  exposed  nerve  without  destroying  it;  would 
first  use  coUodian. 

Dr.  Reid  had  filled  childrens'  teeth  by  using  coUodian  and 
ox3^chloride  of  zinc. 

Dr.  Knapp  does  not  believe  that  the  nerves  are  saved,  alive, 
after  they  are  once  exposed;  but  are  shriveled  up,  and  would 
sometimes  ulcerate,  but  rareh^  gave  trouble. 

Dr.  Stephan — Can  see  no  reason  why  nerves  should  not  be 
saved  if  we  use  some  non-conducting  material  that  would  not 
press  upon  it. 

Dr.  Stroud,  some  two  years  ago,  thought  there  was  no  use 
in  destroying  nerves,  but  had  man}'  failures  when  he  tried  to 
save  all. 

Dr.  Waj^e — Many  good  men  claim  they  can  save  nerves  or 
even  parts  of  nerves,  in  almost  an}^  stage  of  disease;  for  liim- 
self  had  not  so  much  confidence;  uses  coUodian  and  Hill's 
stopping  when  there  was  slight  exposure;  thought  irritation 
was  likely  to  follow  the  use  of  any  cscharotic,  when  there  was 
a  thin  lamina  of  bone  over  the  nerve. 

Committee  on  Membership  presented  the  names  of  C.  T. 
Stroud  and  G.  G.  Ashcraft,  of  Sandusky,  who  were  elected 
members.     Adjourned  to  8  P.  M. 

Evening  Session,  S  o'clock,  P.  M. 
Minutes   read  and   approved.     Committee  on  Membership 
presented  the  name  of  D.  F.  Wemple,  of  Sandusk}-,  who  was 
elected  a  member.     Discussions  resumed. 

Dr.  J.  Taft  regarded  the  treatment  and  preservation  of  ex- 
posed pulps  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
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Under  proper  treatment  the}^  may  be  restored  to  health,  and 
their  vitality  retained,  much  more  frequently  than  isgenerall}^ 
allowed. 

The  vitality  of  the  dentine  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the 
pulp;  and  living  dentine  is  far  more  resistant  to  deca}^  pro- 
ducing agents,  than  the  dead.  Periostial  trouble  is  of  rare  oc- 
currence till  after  the  pulp  is  destroyed;  this  alone  should  be 
a  great  incentive  to  its  preservation. 

The  pulp  usually  becomes  affected  after  its  exposure,  but 
sometimes  while  there  is  still  a  considerable  covering  of  den- 
tine, because  of  its  susceptibility  to  irritation,  and  the  ready 
transmission  which  the  dentine  sometimes  gives  to  pernicious 
influences,  such  as  irritating  agents  operating  upon  the  den- 
tine, excessive  thermal  changes,  and  systemic  predisposing 
conditions. 

If  we  practically  ignore  physiology  and  pathology,  we  must 
expect  failures — disease  may  be  ready  to  break  out  in  the 
system,  and  we  not  perceive  it. 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  pulp  consists  in  placing  it 
back  in  its  natural  condition,  allowing  no  space  in  its  cham- 
ber— using  some  non-conductor.  Collodion,  or  gutta  percha 
dissolved  in  chloroform  is  the  best.  On  this  fills  with  oxy- 
chloride  of  zinc,  which  let  harden,  then  cut  out  enough  to 
give  the  cavity  proper  shape,  and  fill  with  gold. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  pulps  after  thej^  become  diseased, 
those  that  become  much  diseased  we  perhaps  can  not  always 
save;  others  that  are  not  much  diseased,  though  fully  exposed, 
can  be  successfully  treated  and  saved.  After  pulps  have  pus 
in  their  chamber  they  can  then  sometimes  be  saved;  when  the 
pulp  must  be  taken  out,  the  tissue  in  the  root  can  be  often 
saved;  when  this  can  be  done  periostial  inflammation  is  less 
likely  to  occur.  The  character  of  exudation  from  the  pulp  is 
not  always  the  same.  The  covering  should  be  something  that 
would  no%  be  effected  by  any  of  the  secretions.  Different 
sections  of  the  country  will  bring  different  influences.  Var- 
ious malarial  diseases  will  most  certainly  affect  the  severing  of 
the  pulps  of  the  teeth. 


V  ol.  xxxvi-— 25. 
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On  motion  Dr.  C.  R.  Taft,  of  Mansfield,  was  elected  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  association. 
Adjourned  to  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

WEDNESDAY   MORNING,    9    A.    M. 

Committee  on  Membership  reported  the  name  of  S.  P.  Hil- 
dreth,  of  Norwalk,  as  an  active  member  of  this  association. 
C.  C.  Jenkins,  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  Knapp,  of  Adrian,  Mich- 
igan, as  honorary  members.  All  were  elected.  The  associ- 
ation then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers,  resulting  as 
follows : 

President — H.Terry;  Vice  President — B.  F.  Robinson:  Re- 
cording Secretar}^ — A.  F.  Price;  Corresponding  Secretarj- — 
L.  Buifett;  Treasurer — J.  E.  Robinson. 

Examining  Committe — R.  Jennings,  C.  Buffett,  C.  B. 
Knowlton. 

Delegates  to  Ameri^^an  Dental  Association — C.  R.  Butler, 
B.  T.  Spelman,  A.  F.  Price,  E.  J.  Wave,  R.  Jennings, 
J.  F.  Siddall,  C.  B.  Knx)wlton.  Dr.  H,  Terry,  the  President 
Elect,  wastben  conducted  to  the  chair. 

The  retiring  President,  Dr.  E.  J.  Waye,  then  delivcied  a 
very  interesting  and  able  address,  complimenting  the  profes- 
sion upon  what  had  been  done  in  the  past,  and  urged  upon 
them  greater  exertion  in  the  future. 

The  next  subject  for  discussion  was  Diseases  and  Treat- 
ment of  the  Alveolus. 

Dr..  Spelman — Eveiy  effort  should  be  made  to  subdue  the 
inflammation  of  the  nerve  of  a  tooth  before  there  is  pus 
formed,  resulting  in  alveolar  abscess.  If  the  periostium  is 
once  destroyed  it  can  never  be  restored  again. 

Dr.  J.  Taft  a  new  periostium  will  be  formed  if  the  sur- 
rounding parts  became  healthy — had  seen  cases  where  the 
teeth  were  loose  and  abscessed;  having  restored  the  soft 
parts  to  a  healthy  condition  new  alveolus  was  formed  and  the 
teeth  became  firm.  In  the  inflamuuitory  condition  of  the  al- 
veolus, would  advise  tJie  same  general  treatment  as  for  inflam- 
mation elsewhere. 

Salivary  calculus  would  cause  absorption  of  the  alveolus 
with  or  without  the  loss  of  the   soft   tissues;    sometimes    ex- 
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tended  so  as  to  occasion  necrosed  alveolus — the  grade  of   vi- 
tality having  much  to  do  with  the  extent  of  the  disease. 

Would  begin  treatment  by  first  removing  the  cause  when 
there  is  necrosed  bone,  cut  away  as  much  as  possible,  and, in- 
ject the  elixir  of  vitrol,  so  as  to  clear  away  and  dissolve  any  re- 
maining portion  of  dead  bone.  The  living  tissue  will  not  be 
materially  affected  by  it  at  least  till  the  dead  is  destroyed;  it 
is  seldom  necessary  to  make  more  than  one  application. 

In  treating  a  tooth  for  alveolar  abscess,  would  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  nerve  canal,  break  up  the  sac  if  possible,  and  in- 
troduce some  escharotic — preferred  carbolic  acid. 

In  some  individuals  the  S3^stemic  condition  was  such  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  cure  alveolar  abscess  by  any  local 
treatment.  Malarious  districts  were  detrimental  to  their  cure. 

Adjourned  to  2  P.  M. 

2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Meeting  called  to  order;  minutes  read  and  approved.  Drs. 
Fields  and  Thomas  of  Detroit,  were  introduced,  and  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  discussions.  The  subject  of  the  morning 
discussions  was  then  resumed. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Taft  thought  new  periostium  could  not  be  formed 
after  a  tooth  had  lost  its  vitality  from  death  of  the  nerve. 

Dr.  Spelman  thought  that  the  periosteum  was  not  a  bone 
producing  tissue. 

Dr.  J..  Taft — It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  periosteum 
be  a  bone  producing  tissue  or  not,  it  can  be  restored,  even 
when  partially  destro^^ed,  after  the  death  of  the  nerve — would 
advise  the  profession  to  experiment  more  with  the  elixir  of 
vitroL 

Dr.  Knapp's  treatment  of  alveolar  abscess  was  to  clean  out 
the  nerve  canal,  inject  cai-bolic  acid  and  fill  the  root,  cut 
through  the  process  and  break  up  the  sac. 

Dr.  Field  preferred  treating  through  nerve  canal  and  not 
filling  until  abscess  was  cured. 

Dr.  Harroun  would  treat  through  nerve  canal  if  there  was 
sufficient  opening  through  the  end  of  the  root;  if  not,  fills  root 
and  treats  through  process;  related  a  case  of  alveolar  abscess 
where  nerve  of  the  tooth  was  alive. 
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Br,  Spelnian  first  cleanses  the  eanal  and  then  fills  with  gold, 
cuts  through  the  process  to  apex  of  the  root  and  breaks  up 
the  sac;  could  generally  control  his  patients  so  they  would 
stand  the  heroic  treatment;  had  successfully  treated  a  good 
many  cases  of  alreolar  abscess  by  simply  cleaning  and  filling 
nerve  canal;  found  more  trouble  in  treating  lower  molars- 
than  any  of  the  other  teeth,  they  were  more  liable  to  form 
abscesses  after  the  nerve  was  dead;  would  advise  all  dentists- 
to  use  all  the  skill  in  their  power  to  save  the  nerve  alive  in 
those  teeth. 

Dr.  J,  Taft,  in  treating  lower  molars  should  wash  out  the 
pulp  canal  thoroughly  and  frequently;  makes  a  large  opening 
througli  process  and  breaks  up  the  sac  as  thoroughlj^  as  pos- 
sible; when  there  is  a  roughened  condition  of  the  root,  from 
deposits  of  salivar}^  calculus  or  other  causes,  clean  ofi"  a& 
much  as  possible  and  inject  elixir  of  vitroL 

Adjourned  to  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

EVENING  SESSION, 

]\reeting  called  to  order.  Subject  of  discussion ,  Artificial 
Dentures. 

Dr,  Wave  had  used  celluloid;  did  not  succeed  very  well  at 
first,  but  later  it  had  given  good,  satisfaction, 

Dr,  Harroun  would  use  plain  teeth  when  he  used  the  eellu- 
loid  base;  thought  it  more  liable  to  shrink  from  the  pins- 
when  block  teeth  were  used;  considered  the  continuous  gum 
superior  to  all  other  bases. 

Dr.  Waye  preferred  gold  plate  with  rubber  attachment  for 

durability. 

Dr.  Ilarroun  for  cheap  work  made  silver  plate,  electroplated 
with  gold,  and  teeth  fastened  by  rubber. 

Dr.  Knapp  preferred  aluminum  with  rubber  attachments 
for  a  cheap  base. 

Dr,  Fields  considers  the  continuous  gum  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  all  bases;  it  is  cleaner,  more  durable,  and  gives  a  denti&t 
a  better  opportunity  of  displaying  his  artistic  skill  in  arrang- 
ing the  teeth.. 

Dr.  J,  Taft  did  not  think  any  particular  material  was  ap- 
plicable to  every  case;  plates  that  could  be  worn  in  some 
mouths  with  impunit}-,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  others.    The 
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objects  of  artificial  dentures  are  to  restore  as  far  as  possible 
the  functions  of  the  natural  organs,  but  most  of  the  artificial 
dentures  fall  far  short  of  this;  few  are  able  to  masticate 
their  food  properl}^  or  have  their  voice  restored  to  its  natural 
.condition;  great  care  should  be  taken  in  making  artificial 
dentures  to  restore  all  that  has  been  lost  by  the  absence  of  the 
natural  organsu  We  should  spend  more  time  in  trimming  and 
forming  the  trial  plate,  until  we  get  a  natural  expression  to 
the  face;  in  selecting  teeth  should  select  those  of  a  proper 
color  to  correspond  with  the  age  ;and  complexion  of  the  i)a- 
tient,  and  of  proper  shape  to  C()rres|X)ncl  with  the  features^ 
.arranged  so  as  to  most  thoroughly  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  mastificatiou;  do  not  think  platina  or  gold  injurious  to  the 
mucous  membrane;  think  more  than  one-half  the  rubber 
plates  worn  are  injurious-  Rubber,  silver  and  celluloid  might 
be  worn  by  some,  but  ir.  a  large  number  of  cases  would  be 
injurious.  Would  urge  upon  the  profession  more  thorough 
study  and  education  in  regard  to  tills  particular  branchy 
when  the  people  are  given  to  understand  the  poor  substitutes 
given  for  the  natural-organs,  they  will  take  more  pains  to  save 
them. 

Dr.  Hildreth — A  dentist  to  be  a  successful  plate  workman^ 
must  be  an  artist  of  the  highest  order,  and  judging  from 
what  he  had  seen,  thought  there  were  not  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  them  possessed  with  that  q^ualificatiou. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  10  a.  jl 

THIRD  DAY. 

Morning  chiefly  devoted  to  clinics.  Dr.  Fields  operating, 
aising  Leslie's  crystaline  gold. 

On  motion  Dr.  Geo.  Fields  and  G.  R.  Thomas,  of  Detroit, 
were  made  honorar3^  members  of  the  association. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Put-in-Bay,  the  second  Tuesday  of 
June,  1873. 

^    —    » 

Erratum. 

In  July  No.  page  282,  eighth  line  from  bottom,  read  forty-five 
liundred  instead  of  fo'ty-five.     Also  on  page  283,  seventh  line  from 
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Kentucky  Dental  Association. 

The  Kentnck}^  State  Dental  Association  was  held  at  Lonis-- 
ville  on  Tuesday,  June  4, 1872.  The  a&saciation  convened  at  2 
o'clock  p.  M,,  at  the  office  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Canine,  and  was  duly 
organized,  then  adjourned  until  Wednesday  niorning  at  9 
O'clock.     The  mornings  from  9  to  12  were  devoted  to  clinics. 

SECONI>  day's  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Association  met  at  9"  o'clock  at  the  api^ainted  place  to 
witness  the  clinic  by  Drs.  Goddard  ami  Canine.     Dr.  Goddard^ 
operated  on  a  second  bi-cuspid  which  was  witnessed  by  those 
present  with  gTcat  interest.     Dr.  Canine  operated  on  a  lateral 
incisor,  which  was  also  witnessed  with  interest  by  all  present- 

These  clinics  are  practically  of  more  value  than  any  other 
part  of  the  proceedings.  >  The  clinic  to-morrow  will  be  by 
Dr.  J.  Richardson,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  Dfs.  Redman 
and  Peabody. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  special  order  for  this  hour  was  the  election  of  officers, 
which  resulted  as  follows : 

President— Dr.  W.  H.  Goddard. 

Vice  President — Dr.  C.  E.  Dunn. 

Secretary— Dr.  G.  W.  Priest. 

Treasurer — Dr.  J.  F.  Canine. 

Members  Board  of  Censors — Drs.  Redman,  Peabod}-  and 
Dunn. 

To  fill  vacancy  in  Executive  Committee — Drs.  Redman  and 
Priest. 

The  subject  of  exposed  pulps  of  the  teeth  was  then  taken 
up  and  discussed  by  Drs.  Peabody,  Redman,  Richardson  and 
Priest.  The  subject  was  abl}'  discussed  and  brought  out  sev- 
eral very  excellent  ideas, 

THIRD  DAY. 

Morning  clinics  b}'  Dr.  J.  Richardson,  of  Terre  Haute,  Dr.  F. 
Peabody,  and,  by  special  request.  Dr.  Seymour,  who  filled  a  very 
flail  and  difficult  cavit}^  in  the  first  left  superior  bi-cuspid. 
showing  to  those  present  this  manner  of  filling  and  building 
a  large  coutaurj  filling  with  needle  pointed  instruments  and 
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liand  pressure,  using  soft  gold,  whicli  was  veiy  interesting, 
and  gave  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  all. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  by  the    President  at 
o'clock  p.  M. 

Reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with.  Business  in 
the  regular  order  was  taken  up.  No  reports  from  committees. 
Miscellaneous  ISusiness  boing  in  order,  the  names  of  Drs.' 
B.  Oscar  Doyle,  of  Louisville;  H.  Baldwin,  of  Elizabethtown; 
J.  P.  Gillespie,  of  Louisville;  P..  C.  Morgan,  D.  D.  S., 
of  Columbia,  and  L.  W.  Wells,  of  Paducah,  were  pro- 
posed for  membership  and  referred  to  the  Board  of  Cen- 
sors. The  following  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Drs.  Canine  and  Dunn,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Priest,  the 
Recording  Secretary,  were  appointed  as  a  publication  com- 
mittee. The  election  of  delegates  to  the  American  Dental 
Assciation  being  in  order,  Drs.  Priest  and  Redman  were 
unanimously  elected.  Drs.  C.  E.  Dunn  and  F.  Peabody  were 
elected  delegates  to  the  Southern  Dental  Association. 

The  association  then  took  up  for  discussion — "filling  teeth 
and  material  for  the  same."  The  discussion  was  opened  by 
Dr.  J.  Richardson,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  explaining  in  a 
very  lucid  manner  the  preparation  of  the  various  cavities 
preparatory  to  filling.  The  discussion  was  continued  by- Drs. 
Redman,  Canine,  Shadoan,  Morgan  and  others,  showing  the 
necessity  of  devoting  more  time  and  attention  to  that  part  of 
the  operation.  The  discussion  on  filling  teeth  and  preparation 
of  cavities  was  closed.  Dr.  Shadoan  made  a  protracted 
speech  on  the  use  of  rubber  dam  and  the  manner  of  applying 
it.  Dr.  Redman  thought  too  much  importance  was  attached 
to  the  use  of  rubber  dam,  and  especially  too  much  valuable 
time  was  consumed  in  its  application.  Dr.  Canine  agreed 
with  Dr.  Redman,  stating  that  he  liad  operated  for  persons 
who  would  not  submit  to  i^s  application  by  other  dentists 
He  had  used  rubber  dam  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary. 

Dr.  Peabod}^  thought  its  use  was  very  important;  indeed 
almost  indispensable  in  many  cases,  and  thought  a  famil- 
iarity with  its  use  would  make  it  a  more  welcome  adjunct  to 
the  profession. 
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Dr.  Wells,  of  Paducah,  had  much  difficult}'  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  for  a  time  abandoned  its  use. 

Dr.  Prevost  thought  that  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  use  it 
in  cylinder  fillings;  that  in  the  use  of  adhesive  foil,  tliat  or 
something  else  was  indispensable  to  protect  the  gold  in  pro- 
cess of  filling  from  moisture. 

Dr.  Gillespie  thought  rubber  dam  one  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  in  the  dental  profession.  All  present,  however,  agreed 
that  it  was  indispensable  in  many  cases. 

On  motion,  the  subject  of  rubber  dam  was  closed. 

The  association  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  eight  o'clock  r.  m. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  association  met  according  to  adjournment.  On  mo- 
tion, the  remaining  subjects  for  discussion  were  embraced 
Tinder  one  head. 

A  general  conversation  upon  irregularities  was  participated 
in  by  all  present,  and  various  plans  were  suggested  for  ac- 
complishing the  same  object;  and  various  models  of  irregu 
larity  were  presented  by  Drs.  Richardson  and  Canine  and 
their  methods  for  regulating  the  same  explained.  The  sub- 
ject of  sensitiA^e  dentine  was  fully  discussed,  and  all  the  va- 
rious remedies  usuall}'  tried  were  found  not  to  answer  the 
object  to  be  obtained,  except  sharp  excavators,  with 
quick  and  heroic  preparation  of  the  cavity.  In  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement the  profession  is  now  making  we  will  soon  find 
some  remedy  by  which  we  can  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  fully, 
relieve  the  patients  of  their  sufi'ering. 

Drs.  Richardson,  ^Morgan,  Wells  and  Gillispie,  each  ex- 
pressed his  great  gratification  in  being  present  at  this  meet- 
ing, thanking  the  association  for  the  invitation,  and  stating 
that  they  had  enjo^'ed  it  and  greatl}'  profited  b}-  its  discus- 
sions, and  hoped  to  be  present  again. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wells,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  association  for  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  extended  to  the  visiting  brethren. 

The  President  responded  to  the  courteous  remarks  and 
resolutions  of  thanks  from  the  visiting  brethren  in  a  feeling 
and  touching  manner,  extending  to  them,  in  behalf  of  the  as- 
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sociation,  a  cordial  welcome  to  any  and  all  of  the  meetings 
when  in  the  cit3\ 

The  members  of  the  association  and  the  visiting  brothers 
were  invited  to  meet  for  social  pnrposes  on  Tnesday  evening, 
at  the  office  of  Dr.  Canine.  Many  pleasant  thonghts  were  ex- 
changed and  discussed;  also  other  refreshing  matters  of  a 
more  substantial  nature.  Wednesday  evening  Dr.  Gocldard 
invited  all  to  his  house,  where  man}^  laughal)le  experiences 
and  anecdotes  were  related,  and  the  inner  man  agreeably  re- 
freshed. The  evenings  were  [tleasantly  passed  and  enjoyed 
by  all.  A  number  of  appliances  and  improvements  in  den- 
tistry were  exhibited.  Among  them  were  the  "new  atmospheric 
attachments  to  dental  plates,"  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Gillispie,  and  his 
"diamond  pointed  drills,"  both  of  which  appear  to  be  valuable 
improvements  in  dentistry. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Dr.  Canine  for  the  use  of 
his  elegant  parlors  for  the  meetings  of  the  association. 

On  motion,  the  association  adjourned. 

Meeting  of  the  Central  Michagan  Denal  Association. 

The  Central  Michigan  Dental  Association  met  July  10th, 
1872,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Lawrence  House,  in  Adrian,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  C.  C.  Jenkins,  of  Ann 
Arbor. 

The  Secretary-,  Dr.  W.  H.  Dorrance,  of  Jackson,  called  the 
roll  of  members,  and  those  present  answered  to  their  names. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read   and  approved. 

Drs.  Taft,  of  Cincinnati;  Clippinger  and  Harroun,  of  Toledo, 
were  elected  honorary  members. 

Dr.  jM.  H.  Knapp,  from  the  committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, announced  that  the  services  of  Dr.  Taft,  of  Cincinnnti, 
had  been  secured  during  these  sessions.  The  report  was 
accepted  and  adopted. 

Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  business  the  convention 
held  a  general  discussion  on  various  professional  topics,  first 
canvassing  the  merits  of  Guillois'  cement. 

Dr.  Jackson,  had  used  Guillois'  cement,  but  had  used 
more  of  the   oxychloride    of  zinc,    of   Roberts'    make.     He 
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thought  the  former  preferable  to  the  latter  for  some  reasons, 
and  was  sometimes  easier  to  use. 

Dr.  Dorrance,  of  Jackson,  had  not  been  fortunate  in  the 
use  of  Gullois'  cement.  He  thought  perhaps  he  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  an  inferior  article.  He  complained  of  its 
appearance. 

Dr.  Jackson,  did  not  believe  the  cement  would  be 
found  suitable  for  permanent  filling,  and  he  had  found  that 
no  material  of  that  nature  would  in  his  opinion  be  suitable. 

Dr.  Dorrance,  complained  that  he  found  the  cement  did  not 
harden  in  good  shape.     It  had  an  oily,  soaked  appearance. 

Dr.  Jenkins,  of  Ann  Arbor,  had  used  seA'eral  samples  of 
the  cement,  and  had  found  no  difficulty  with  any  of  them. 
He  preferred  it  to  oxychloride  of  zinc. 

Dr.  Knapp,  of  Fort  Wayne,  preferred  the  cement  so  far  as 
he  had  used  it.  He  had  used  it  as  os-artificial,  and  though  he 
had  used  it  to  a  limited  degree,  he  liked  it  much. 

Dr.  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  had  used  Gullois'  cement  for  two 
years,  and  in  his  practice  it  had  almost  entirely  superseded 
the  use  of  os-artificial.  He  was  of  tlie  opinion  that  an  infer- 
ior article,  made  in  this  country,  was  being  introduced  to  the 
i:»rofession.  He  had  found  no  difiSculty  in  using  the  genuine 
cement.  He  had  used  no  other.  He  thought  the  cement  was 
prefei"rable  to  an^^thing  else  used  in  treatment,  but  not  for 
permanent  filling.  He  had  used  it  under  gold  in  filling  up  a 
large  cavit3^  He  regaided  such  a  filling  as  equal  to  one  of 
gold  entirely.  But  neither  the  ceniient  or  oxycloride  of  zinc 
should  be  brought  in  contact  with  an  exposed  pulp.  He  used 
the  Gullois  cement  in  preferrence  to  all  other  material.  It 
was  a  mistake  to  laj^  down  a  rule  and  never  discriminate. 
That  savor*,  d  of  empiricism.  Cases  should  be  treated  with 
careful  judgment. 

In  answer  to  a  question  b}'  Dr.  Clippinger,  Dr.  Taft  stated 
that  he  used  the  cement  of  a  consistency  of   soft  butter. 

Dr.  Clipi)inger,  stated  some  experience  of  a  patient 
of  his,  who  had  an  inflamed  tooth  which  had  been  filled 
with  gold.  He  removed  the  filling,  and  found  the  pulj)  pro- 
truding. He  cut  ofl^  the  protruding  pulp,  touched  the  wound 
with  carbolic  acid,  and  used  HilFs  stopping  in  temporary  fill- 
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ing.     The  results  had  been  most  satisfiictoiy.     The  pulp  was 
alive. 

Dr.  Jackson,  had  used  cotton  in  the  apex  of  the  root, 
the  cotton  touched  with  carbolic  acid,  and  then  partly 
filled  the  cavit}^  with  gold,  following  with  oxj^chloride  of 
zinc.     In  this  way  he  had  obtained  g'ood  results. 

Dr.  Dorrance,  had  met  with  good  results  without  using 
cotton  or  gold  in  the  apex.  He  used  the  oxychloride  of  zinc 
from  the  apex  of  the  root.  He  thought  tlie  application  of 
carbolic  acid  injurious. 

Dr.  Taft  said  he  had  taken  out  a  pledget  of  cotton  from  a 
tooth  which  had  remained  in  the  cavit}^  for  ten  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  cotton  retained  the  odor  of  creosote 
or  carbolic  acid,  quite  plainly.  He  explained  the  action  of 
the  acid  in  the  caYit3^  He  would  never  use  a  pledget  of  cot- 
ton in  a  case  where  the  pulp  was  living. 

Dr.  Owen,  of  Adrian,  had  had  similar  experience  with  Dr. 
Taft.  He  had  last  week  extracted  a  tooth  filled  five  3'ears 
ago,  and  cotton  and  creosote  applied  to  the  apex.  He  found 
the  odor  of  the  creosote  as  strong  as  when  first  ap[)lied. 

Dr.  Harroun,  explained  his  plan  of  using  any  of  the  ar- 
tificial bone  mixtures.  He  favored  carbolic  acid,  but  thought 
the  greatest  judgment  should  be  used.  He  scarceh^  ever  used 
an}"  of  the  os-artificial  preparations  except  as  a  temporary 
bridge  to  something  better. 

Some  discussions  ensued  on  the  matter  of  sensitive  dentine. 
Dr.  Taft  attributed  it  to  the  action  of  local  irritatino-  ag-ents, 
together  with  systemic  predispositions,  and  its  cure  is  to  be 
found  in  the  removal  of  the  irritants  and  the  improvement  of 
systemic  conditions,  in  most  instances,  merely  local  applica- 
tions would  not  remove  the  sensitiveness.  Systemic  ti'cat- 
ment  is  necessar}^  In  cases  where  the  sensitiveness  arises 
from  local  causes,  simple  local  treament  will  remove  the 
trouble. 

The  society  then  adjourned  to  7^  o'clock  P.  M. 
To  Be  Continued* 


EDITOHIAL, 


Thymol. 

The  qiiostion  is  often  asked  '-AVluit  about  thymol?"  This  a.2;ent 
lias  been  betoie  the  piofe?si(ui  for  about  two  years,  but  few  however 
haviii^i  te>«teiJ  it,  or  introiluced  it  into  practiee;  a  few  have  used  it 
constantly  since  its  introduction. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  reference  to  its  value;  some, 
claiming  lliat  it  is  as  good  if  not  better  than  carbolic  acid  in  every  re- 
spect. In  tliis  some  take  exceptions,  avering  tliat  lor  exposed  pulps  it 
is  objectionable,  as  in  almost  all  cases  severe  pain  results  from  Its  ap- 
Ijlication.  This  it  is  claimed  by  son)e  is  caused  b}'  the  glycerine  which 
is  used  as  a  solvent  and  diluent  for  the  thymic  acid.  Tiis  is  a  matter 
easily  decid<d  by  exy^  r  raenl,wh;cheveiyone should  make  for  liimsel'". 
The  fact  is  undeniable  however  that  in  most  cases,  nearly  all  indeed, 
severe  pains  lollows  its  use  on  pulps.  Of  this  class  of  agents  for 
treating  this  tissue  there  is  perhaps  nothing  better  than  carbolic 
acid  ;  at  least  our  experience  thus  far  warrants  su(di  a  conclusion. 
In  the  treatment  of  sensitive  dentine  thymol  is  quite  as  efficient 
as  corbolic  acid  or  anything  we  have  used  ;  and  in  the  treatment  of 
pulpless  teeth,  for  correcting  the  fetid  and  off'ensive  condition  of 
pulp  chambers  and  canals,  in  which  the  tissue  has  died  and  decom- 
posed, it  is  better  than  anything  we  have  ever  used.  It  acts  promptly 
as  a  deodorizer,  and  tie  disinfection  is  permanent,  unless  new  de- 
bris is  developed.  It  is  a  good  stimidant,  but  does  not  possess  the 
esclnirotic  propert}'  to  the  some  extent  as  carbolic  acid,  it  does  not 
therefore  combine  as  readily  with  any  constituent  of  the  living  tis- 
sue. In  tlie  treatment  of  alveolar  abs«',ess  in  some  cases  it  serves  a 
valuable  purpose,  while  in  others  it  is  of  i  o  value  whatever,  owing, 
in  part  at  least,  to  the  absence  of  more  vigorous  scharotic  properties. 
We  do  not  regard  '^  glycerole  ot  thymol"  as  the  best  therapeutic 
agent  in  the  treatment  of  exposed  pulps;  but  it  is  good  in  the  treat- 
ment of  sensitive  dentine,  and  very  gond  in  tlie  treatment  of  pulp- 
less  teeth,  and  of  some  value  in  the  treatment  ot  alveolar  abscess, 
onl}^  however  in  cases  of  the  milder  form,  and  in  connection  with 
good  constitutions.  In  the  use  of  this  agent,  as  with  all  others,  a 
thorough  knowledge,  and  tui  active  discriminating  judgment  should 
go^'erij. 
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American  Dental  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  bodj^  has  just  been  held  at  Ningara 
Falls,  and  in  many  respects  it  was  the  most  successful  meeting  of 
this  association' ever  held.  A  larger  number  was  in  nttendance  than 
ever  before,  and  the  character  of  the  proceedings  was  certainly  an 
Improvement  on  tliat  of  former  times.  In  regard  to  the  organiza- 
tion souie  steps  were  initiated  tliat  will  remedy  many  defects,  bring 
order  where  there  was  confusion,  and  make  its  working  more 
smooth  and  harmonious;  of  them  in  detail,  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  hereafter. 

Nearly  all  the  committees  presented  and  read  reports  upon  their 
respective  subjects.  The  discussions  upon  these  were  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  As  usual  tw^o  mnch  time  was  occupied 
by  irregular  miscellaneous  business;  usually"  in  such  matters,  un- 
fortunately, every  body  wishes  to  put  a  finger,  and  sometimes  stick  in 
two  or  three;  in  the  future  we  apprehend  this  will  become  less. 

Four  days  and  evenings  were  occupied  by  the  sessions.  Clinics 
were  held  two  or  three  times  and  were  very  interesting  and  perhaps 
profitable,  to  about  a  dozen  each  time ;  and  by  the  rest,  pleasant  social 
and  professional  intercourse  were  enjoyed,  and  x>ossibly  not  the 
least  profitable  ot  the  exercises. 

A  great  -nany  new  instruments  and  appliances  w^ere  on  exhibition 
some  of  \vhich  doubtless  are  valuable.  We  shall  notice  some  of  these 
at  another  time. 

Some  important  subjects  involving  the  foundation  principles  of  the 
profession  were  overlooked  or  only  reterred  to  in  a  casual  way.  We 
think  far  more  time  and  attention  should  be  given  to  some  of  the 
great  interests  of  the  profession  that  are  usually  ignored. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Put-in-Bay,  and  on  many  ac- 
counts no  better  place  could  have  been  selected,  and  we  doubt  not  it 
will  be  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  all  who  shall  attend  in  1873. 
And  we  trust  that  a  larger  meeting  shall  then  convene  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

-^ — tm  '  ^»  

What  Shall  be  done  with  Josiah? 

The  above  seems  to  be  the  general  query  just  now  in  the  dental 
profession.  Well,  if  we  were  going  to  answer  the  question  again  we 
should  say.  Let  him  alone,  and  let  the  rubber  alone.  This  is  about  the 
only  course  any  one  can  pursue  and  maintain  his  self  respect,  and 
avoid  being  swindled,  and  keep  himself  free  from  a  course  of  prac- 
tice that  has  occasioned  more  mischief,  produced  more  demoraliza- 
tion, and  thwarted  to  a  greater  extent  the  efforts  of  those  who  have 
labored  most  assiduously  for  the  advancement  of  the  profession  than 
anything  that  has  ever  occurred. 
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Indeecl  the  use  of  rubber  in  dental  practice  as  a  base  for  artificial 
teeth  has  been  an  unraitigated  curse  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
damaging  to  both  the  dentist  and  his  patient.  But  the  protessior, 
seems  for  the  most  part,  to  be  in  about  the  same  condition  of  the 
man  who  had  the  bear  by  the  paws  around  a  tree,  it  was  "pretty 
hard  work  to  hold  on,  and  dangerous  to  let  go."  Xow  let  the  bear 
go,  and  if  he  comes  around  the  tree  tight  him.  Xothing  has  ever 
demoralized  the  dental  profession  like  the  use  of  hard  rubber.  It 
was  a  means  of  introducing  into  the  profession  a  host  of  incompe- 
tents and  empirics,  who  soon  after  rubber  was  introduced  swarmed 
through  the  country,  worse  than  the  army  worm  or  the  potato  bug. 

They  not  only  entertained  their  own  low  and  depraved  notions  of 
the  importance  of  the  teeth,  but  they  instilled  these  false  views  into 
the  minds  of  the  people;  educated  them  backward;  from  which  er- 
rors it  will  require  more  than  one  generation  to  free  the  people,  and 
especially  will  this  be  difficult  when  so  many,  in  other  respects  good 
men,  in  the  profession  concur  in,  and  practically,  help  to  carry  for- 
ward this  demoralization,  using  that  which  they  know  is  not  fit  to 
be  used,  and  yet  putting  it  off  upon  their  patients  as  all  right,  and 
without  one  \vord  of  protest.  Tlie  occasion  lor  artificial  teeth  with 
the  most  favorable  dentures  that  are  or  can  be  made  is  and  ever 
should  be  regarded  as  a  great  calamity.  Every  one  should  be 
brought  to  a  realization  of  this  truth  by  the  proper  education— not 
by  destroying  the  natural  organs,  but  by  instilling  just  notions  of 
the  importance  and  value  of  the  natural  teeth  in  all  respects,  and 
giving  correct  views  as  to  what  is  requisite  for  their  preservation. 

Should  the  artificial  limb-maker  start  out  over  the  country,  and 
induce  people  to  have  their  lame  legs  and  crippled  arms  all  cut  off, 
assuring  them  that  he  could  make  far  better  ones— legs  that  would 
never  ache  or  get  sore,  and  feet  tiiat  would  never  have  corns,  assur- 
ing them  that  he  could  make  far  better  ones,  and  so  nice,  lar  better 
than  these  old  rough  scruffy  legs,  and'  so  very  cheap  too,  only  $10 
for  a  leg,  and  for  both  legs  $15.  What!  no  body  would  hear  him? 
Yes,  there  are  many  who  would  go  one  leg  on  it,  and  some  two,  es- 
pecially if  they  were  somewhat  crooked  and  unsightly,  and  the  new- 
ones  were  cheap. 

Now  this  would  be  just  as  reasonable  as  the  course  dental  practice 
has  taken  with  a  certain  class  of  dentists  upon  and  since  tJie  intro- 
duction of  hard  rubber.  Unfortunately  the  dejiLis£s  meet  with  far 
larger  success  than  the  le«:  man  would.  Now  in  view  of  all  the 
difhculties  that  attach  to  the  use  of  hard  rubber  for  artificial  den- 
tures, we  can  not  suggest  less  than  its  total  and  immediate  abandon- 
ment. 
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The  IVIad  River  Valley  Dental  Society 

Meets  in  Sprintielcl  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  September  next, 
when  we  hope  there  will  be  a  large  gathering  of  the  profession  of 
the  Mad  River  Valley  and  the  eontigious  country. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  enersfetic  local  societies  in  the 
State,  and  this  will,  without  doubt,  be  one  of  its  largest  and  most  in- 
teresting meetings.  Let  all  lay  aside  their  office  business  for  two 
days,  and  give  all  attention  to  this  very  important  work;  and  let 
every  one  bring  something  that  will  add  interest  and  importance  to 
the  occasion. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Dental  Association 

Meets  in  Carlisle,  Ky.,c»n  Tucsda^^,  September  10th,  at  11  o'clock  A. 
M. 

This  is  a  new  organization,  having  been  in  operation  only  about 
two  years;  but  it  promises  much  for  the  profession  in  that  locality, 
as  it  has  in  it  some  good  and  energetic  men,  who  will  doubtless 
make  it  a  success. 

We  would  suggest  that  in  no  such  case  should  a  rich  harvest  be 
expected  in  a  very  short  time;  patient,  laborious  eflfort  is  the  price  of 

permanent  success. 

^    *>    ». 

Diamond  Drills. 

We  have  recently  examined  diamonds  mounted  as  drills  for  den- 
tal purposes,  that  seemed  to  possess  some  qualities  that  no  other 
drills  we  have  seen  do.  They  were  of  the  various  sizes  required  for 
operations  upon  the  natural  teeth,  and  very  neatly  and  efficiently 
mounted  in  steel.  They  cut  more  rapidly  than  the  finest  steel;  they 
cut  readily  the  l)ardest;  enamel  and  dentine  without  in  the  least  im- 
pairing their  cutting  ability.  Indeed  it  is  supposed  they  will  work 
for  ja'ars  without  being  deteriorated  in  the  le.ist.  This  bei?ig  true  a 
great  point  will  be  gained  by  their  introduction.  They  are  not  yet 
in  the  market  nor  lor  sale,  but  ellbrt  is  no  v  being  made  to  have 
them  manufactured.  They  will  necessarily  be  expensive,  but  if 
they  will  accomplish  all  that  is  claimed  for  them,  they  may  be  quite 
as  economical  as  the  ordinary  instruments. 

»     »     » ■ 

A  Substitute  fop  Rubber. 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  of  ascei'taining 
how  far  vulcanized  gutta  perclia  may  be  substituted  for  hard  rubber, 
and  the  results  thus  far  woidd  seem  to  indicate  entire  success.  We 
have  seen  dentures  made  of  it  that  appear  in  all  respects  as  good  as 
rubber,  and  it  is  just  as  easily  worked,  and  their  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  will  wear  as  well  in  the  month,  and  we  should  hope  better  t'lan 
rubber.  If  the  present  indicitlons  are  verified  it  may  afford  a  way 
ot  escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  Rubber  Co.;  if  thej^  don't  gobble 
this  up  too,  which  they  will  doubtless  try  to  do,  and  we  think 
probably  succeed.  It  is  rather  surprising  the  Rubber  Co.  have  not 
included  in  their  claim^  the  method  of  making  plates  of  fusible 
metals 
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Morrison  Engines. 
ATe  are  deliglitecl  to  be  able  to  saj-  that  we  have  two  or  three    of 
these  elegant  and  jiistl}^  celebrated  machines   in   our  Depot,   which 
are  not  sold  or  evr/aged,  and  whicli  can  be  expected  by  return  expreea 
by  whoever  orders  first. 

Price,  as  usual $G0  00 

Boxing 2  CO 

SPE]*CER&  MOORE. 

Burs,  Drills  and  Corrundum  Points  for   Burring  Engines. 

Of  tliese  goods  wehave  a  fair  assortraent,  manutactured  by  S.  8. 
"White.  Prices  of  Burs  and  Drills  will  be  found  by  reference  to  ad- 
vertisement in  this  number  of  the  Register. 

Price  of  Corrundum  Wheels  and  Points,  per  box,  containingone doz- 
en assorted $0  75 

SPENCER  &  MOORE. 

The  Helper  Lathe. 

This  machine  for  excavating  cavities  and  finishing  fillings,  comes 
to  us  well  recommended  and  indeed  looks  as  though  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  to  have.  We  had  but  one  complete  machine,  and  this  we  sold 
to  Dr.  A.  Berrj',  1G7  Race  street,  a  well  known  dentist  of  this  citj^, 
who  has  it  in  daily  use,  and  who  will  oive  it  a  thorongh  trial.  Any 
who  maj'^  wish  to  see  to  see  this  lathe  in  operation  ma^-  do  so  by  call- 
ing upon  the  Dr.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  very  much  in  regard  to 
this  machine  until  we  have  had  it  properly  tested.  We  are  satisfied 
however,  that  it  has  the  requisite  power  and  can  not  get  out  of  order. 

We  will  receive  a  limited  number  of  orders  for  this  machine  to  be 
delivered  in  September. 

Price,  complete  with  one  dozen  points $40  00 

SPENCER  &  MOORE. 

A.  Lawrence. 

We  publish  below  an  extract  from  a  lettor  just  reeeived  from  our 
friend.  Dr.  Ambrose  Lawrence,  a  '*  gonial  Yankee"  and  thoroughly 
good  fellow,  who  is  well  known  as  the  inventor  and  proprietor  of  a 
popular  Amalgam: 

Cambridge,  Mass  ,        ) 
August  15,  1S72.     ^ 
PENCER  S:  Moore, 

Genti-e-mkn:  As  the  date,  etc.,  with  the  accompanying  circular 
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Is  the  Dentine  Tubular? 

PROF.    GEO.   B,    HARRIMAN,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

The  attentive  reader  of  my  preceding  articles,  relating  to 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  teeth  and  the  manner  of  their 
formation,  has  not  discovered  any  allusions  to  "prisms,"  or 
*' pillars,"  or  ''tubes,"  or  "canals,"  or  "hollow  columns," 
"tubuli  or  hard  pipes,  etc,"  as  inhering  to  any  appendage  of 
a  tooth.  These  terms  are  common  in  treatises  on  the  subject, 
and  are  used  by  professors  in  dental  colleges  when  address- 
ing their  pupils,  and  in  their  communications  to  the  press. 
These  terms  are  frequent  in  the  writings  of  Kolliker  and 
other  authors;  and  it  may  be  deemed  an  act  of  arrogance  to 
ignore  such  terms  as  having  no  foundation  in  any  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth,  or  in  any  part  of  the  human  body, 

I  have  been  constrained  to  take  this  position  after  much 
study,  investigation  and  experiment.  I  am  unwilling  to  em- 
ploy these  terms,  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  announce 
what  exists,  and  that  they  express  something  which  the  most 
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rigid  examination  will  fail  to  discover.  I  am  confident  I  can 
demonstrate  to  any  competent  and  candid  mind  that  these  so- 
called  tubuli  are  real  cellular  elements,  as  much  so  as  are  the 
cells  in  cartilage,  connective  tissues,  or  the  spinal  column. 
Where  is  the  learned  histologist,  who  either  directly  or  in- 
directl}^  admits  that  human  life  anywhere  is  nourished,  sus- 
tained, and  adA^anced  to  maturity  in  any  other  manner  than 
through  and  by  the  action  of  the  cell?  He  is  hardly  to  be  found 
at  the  present  day.  Schwaum,  Eeichert,  Huxlej-,  Remark, 
Virchow  and  others,  advocate  clearly  the  cell  theory  in  every 
other  tissue  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  formation  and 
growth.  The  spermatosoa  is  a  cell  from  which  the  prolifera- 
tion of  the  entire  body  is  produced.  Take  the  skin,  for  in- 
stance, of  a  full-grown  individual — it  becomes  irritated  b}^  rea- 
son of  continued  friction,  and  the  irritation  thickens;  and  if 
the  proliferation  is  very  active  it  may  lead  to  the  production 
of  quite  large  tumor-like  formations. 

The  great  point  in  the  application  of  histology  is  to  obtain 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  cell  is  really  the  morpho- 
logical element  in  which  there  is  any  manifestation  of  life. 
It  is  impossible  to  transfer  the  real  seat  of  action  to  any  point 
bej'ond  the  cell.  In  the  muscles,  in  cartilage,  in  connective 
tissue,  and  in  nerves  we  discover  the  same  organization  and 
proliferation.  In  all  the  tissues  we  detect  a  nucleus,  and  at 
times  two  nuclei,  with  a  division  taking  place  in  the  structure 
of  exisiting  cells. 

This  law  obtains  in  the  growth  of  the  teeth.  At  first  there 
can  only  be  discerned  this  cellular  element;  cells  with  nucleus 
and  in  some  instances  nuclei,  and  a  division  taken  place,  the 
nuclei  being  the  starting  point  of  the  new  cells.  As  the  cal- 
careous salts  continue  to  be  desposited  interstieially,  the 
cells  arrange  in  lines  forming  fibres  till  there  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  tooth.  If  we  take  a  thin  shaving  from  a 
fully  developed  tooth,  and  treat  it  to  acetic  acid,  watching  it 
with  care,  we  shall  ascertain  that  it  is  composed  of  cells, 
closely  impacted,  edge  to  edge;  and  when  the  calcareous  sub- 
stance is  all  dissolved,  at  the  anastomosis  of  these  cells,  and 
fibres  can  be  seen  in  very  man}^  instances  the  nucleus  of  the 
oelL 
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Cut  JSTo.  1. 


This  cut  represents  the  cells  and  fibres  of  a  central  incisor 
tooth.  Figure  one  points  to  the  nucleus  after  the  application 
of  acetic  acid.  Figure  two  shows  the  cells  closely  impacted. 
Figure  three  represents  the  lime  salts.  I  am  certain  that  the 
dichotomous  or  forked-like  bifurcations  sometimes  presented 
in  a  section  of  a  tooth  under  the  microscope,  are  caused  by 
the  union  of  cells.  Prof.  McQuillen  (Dental  Cosmos^  Vol. 
VII.,  No.  9,  page  454),  has  a  cut  of  a  transverse  section,  show- 
ing what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  intertubular  tissue  and  den- 
tinal tubulL  His  dentinal  tubuli  quite  accurately  describes  a 
cell  with  a  nucleus,  but  entirely  fails  to  bring  forward  and 
show  a  hollow  tube,  which  it  was  his  design  and  desire  to  do. 
On  the  page  above  quoted  he  says :  "  Tubuli  originate  by  open 
mouths  on  the  walls  of  the  pulp  cavity,  and  proceed  in  a 
slightly  wav}'  and  radiated  manner  through  every  portion  of 
the  dentine  to  its  periphery,  where  the}^  generall}'  terminate; 
though  in  some  instances  extending  beyond  and  penetrating 
the  enamel  or  cementum,  in  the  latter  of  which  the}^  commun- 
icate with  the  lacunae  through  the  canaliculi."  In  a  cut  in 
the  volume  and  number  aboA^e  quoted,  page  455,  he  endeavors 
to  Illustrate  this  position.  In  Vol.  XIII,  No,  1,  page  37,  the 
Professor  remarks:  "A  section  from  a  recently  extracted  tooth 
evidently  consists  of  hard  dentine  and  a  soft,  solid  sub- 
tance."     In  Vol.  IX,  No.  5,  page  231,  he  says:  '^I   have   for- 
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merly  observed  the  dentinal  fibrils  as  a  ^:)os^  mortem  result  fol- 
lowing the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  due  to  the  coagulation  of 
the  liquor  sanguinis  in  the  tube  rather  than  a  normal  condi- 
tion of  a  living  organ."  In  Vol.  XIII,  No.  9,  page  474,  he 
further  sa3^s:  "He  may  have  said  positively  that  dentinal  fi- 
brils are  coagulated  fibrin,  but  it  was  not  his  habit  to  state 
thinirs  in  that  manner."  In  these  several  statements  of  the 
Professor  we  can  perceive  the  unsettled,  inconsistent  course  he 
has  pursued.  His  teachings  are  evidently  unsound,  thereby 
showing  his  investigations  to  have  been  both  slight  and  su- 
perficial. 

It  is  amusing  and  at  the  same  time  most  humiliating  in 
these  da3's,  when  science  so  freely  and  extensively- illuminates, 
to  witness  the  unwillingness  of  writers  to  open  their  eyes  to 
what  is  so  clearly  revealed,  that  they  may  hold  on  to  their 
old  opinions  however  absurd  or  unsound,  and  untruthful. 
The  day  has  passed  for  either  a  professor  or  teacher  to  be  ac- 
counted great  or  of  any  account  for  being  wrapped  in  the 
mantles  of  the  learned  of  antiquity.  Those  mantles  were  cut 
and  made  by  meagre  light,  and  poorly  compare  with  what  now 
are  worn  by  the  great  and  learned.  The  general  intelligence 
of  the  people  at  the  present  period,  and  the  general  desire 
and  practice  of  professional  men  to  admit  neither  principles 
nor  terms  which  are  unsound  or  untruthful.  This  feeling  is 
so  strong,  that  any  member  of  either  of  the  professions  who 
rebels,  and  is  in  the  leading  strings  of  antiquit}^  will  find 
himself  without  renown  and  professional  success,  and  re- 
ward. 

Now  when  it  is  so  easy  to  explode  such  terms  as 
*'  tubuli,"  it  is  mortifj'ing  to  have  men  making  themselves 
ridiculous  by  saying  that  "tubuli  originates  by  open 
mouths,"  This  definition  is  accompanied  with  a  cut  which  is 
altogether  pictorial,  and  descriptiv'^e  of  nothing  which  is  real. 
After  most  laborious  and  long  searcli  among  almost  endless 
experiments,  I  am  unable  to  discover  an}'  formation  "  tubuli 
or  lacunae,"  unless  cells  and  fibres  are  such.  It  appears  to  me 
Prof  McQuillen  himself  disproves  his  own  theorj-  when  he 
says,  "  the  wavy  character  of  the  tubuli  above  appears  to  con- 
sist of  two  or  three  large  or  primary  curvatures,  which  follow 
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closely  upon  each  other,  and  are  estimated  by  Retrins  as  nu- 
merous as  two  thousand  in  a  single  line."  If  these  curvatures 
are  called  fibres,  microscopic  examination  will  approve.  If 
they  are  called  tubuli,  etc.,  the  dark  ages  can  alone  give  the 
reason.  We  are  to  burrow  under  old  authorities,  cleaving  to 
what  can  stand  and  discarding  what  is  unsound  and  dis- 
proved by  present  scientific  developments. 


Ossified  Pulps. 

BY     S.     P.     CUTLER. 

Case  1. — I  filled  an  upper  left  anterior  molar  for  a 
young  man  24  years  old,  with  an  ossified  pulp  and  no  sensi- 
bilit3\  The  tooth  was  of  a  dark  appearance,  friable  and 
chalky;  the  cavity  at  first  apparentl}^  not  very  extensive,  but 
on  excavating  I  found  it  very  large  and  diflScult  to  deter- 
mine where  to  stop,  extending  down  into  the  neck;  but  no 
pulp  canal  to  be  found.  The  tooth  had  given  no  trouble  and 
was  firm  in  the  bone.  I  filled  with  amalgam  and  heard  of  no 
trouble  afterward. 

Case  2. — A  lady,  38  years  old,  nervous,  bilious,  sanguine 
temperament,  had  a  filling  in  the  mesial  approximal  surface  of 
a  central  incisor,  and  a  pivot  tooth  on  its  sister  fang. 

The  filling  being  defective,  I  removed  to  refill.  The  pulp 
must  have  nearly  been  reached  when  killed,  now  a  number  of 
years;  but  now  the  pulp  is  extensively  ossified,  as  I  could 
easly  determine  with  a  magnifier  and  throwing  a  strong  light 
on  the  tooth. 

.  There  was  no  sensibility  only  at  one  point  toward  convex, 
the  decay  having  reached  the  enamel  on  the  labial  side,  so 
that  it  readily  dropped  off  to  bottom  of  cavit}^  I  built  out 
the  tooth  with  adhesive  foil,  and  the  tooth  gave  no  further 
trouble. 

Case  3. — A  young  lady,  13  years  old,  of  delicate,  nervous 
temperament  and  deliciate  constitution,  called  on  me  in  Feb- 
ruary 1870,  to  have  her  mouth  attended  to.  On  examination: 
I  found  not  one  sound  tooth  in  her  mouth ;  the  upper  de^ 
ciduous  cuspids  still  intact  and  decayed  slightly. 

Her  teeth  were  affected  with  the  white  chalky  kind  of  de- 
cay,  and  exceedingly  sensitive,  rendering  anything  like  sat- 
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isfactoiy  filling  out  of  the  question.  I  selected  a  few  of  the 
least  sensitive  and  most  favorable  ones,  rrd  filled  them  Tvith 
gold;  all  the  others  1  filled  with  os-.' r:ifieial  and  amal- 
gam, after  excavating  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  thinking  all 
the  time  that  many  of  them  which  were  very  much  decayed 
would  be  signal  failures,  intending  eventually  to  refill  all  that 
did  well.  All  the  under  front  teeth  were  decayed  and  so  sen- 
sitive, that  I  had  to  appl}'  nitrate  of  silver  before  filling.  Feb. 
1871.  I  found  all  of  her  teeth  so  much  improved  by  the  diet, 
I  had  advised  for  her,  such  as  eggs,  03'sters,  sweet  milk,  and 
second  flour,  that  I  commenced  to  remove  os-artificial  and 
refill  the  most  favorable  ones.  I  found  but  little  sensibil- 
itv,  dentine  and  enamel  both  much  hardened,  the  os-artificial 
not  in  the  least  disintegrated. 

By  filling  one  or  two  at  a  setting,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  re- 
filling all  but  the  front  lower  teeth,  which  have  in  them  the 
os-artificial,  which  I  propose  letting  alone  for  a  3'ear  or  two 
longer,  and  then  refill,  or  file  so  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
of  filling.  Some  of  the  back  teeth  with  extensive  decays  I 
refilled  with  amalgam,  the  others  with  gold.  I  found  all  the 
pulps  sound  and  apparent!}"  ossified  down  more  or  less,  so 
much  so,  that  the  softened  dentine  left  in  at  first  I  found 
clear  and  living.  The  os-artificial  was  a  good  article  and  al- 
most as  hard  as  enamel  to  cut  awa}'. 

Case  4. — A  young,  healthy,  married  lady,  with  a  good  many 
fillings  in  her  mouth,  had  the  right  superior  wisdom  tooth  ex- 
tensively decayed,  and  very  tender  with  white  decay.  I 
syringed  out  the  cavity  and  removed  all  the  loose  matter, 
and  then  filled  with  os-artificial  about  six  weeks  ago,  since 
which  time  it  has  given  no  trouble.  To-da3%  Oct.  13,  '71,  I 
removed  the  os-artificial  which  was  sound,  and  found  all  un- 
due sensibility  gone  ;  the  bottom  and  sides  of  cavity  while 
sound,  firm,  with  evident  ossification  having  taken  place,  since 
filling,  no  opening  into  pulp  cavity  as  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted from  the  first.  I  refilled  permanently  without  any  cap- 
ping. 

Case  5, — A  young  lady  about  10,  "delicate  temperament," 
called  to  have  some  teeth  filled.  The  left  lower  anterior  mo- 
lar had  an  anterior  approximal  and  buccal  decays,  the  tooth 
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rather  dark  in  appearance,  which  I  supposed  to  be  dead, 
thongh  it  had  caused  no  trouble.  On  carefuly  explor- 
ing the  approximal,  to  my  surprise  I  found  no  pulp  cavity  ^s 
I  anticipated.  On  the  contrar}^  I  found  the  "formerly  nearly 
exposed  pulp,  or  even  quite  so"  ossified,  firm,  and  hard, 
though  dark  in  appearance,  and  slightly  sensitive  to  cold 
water.  The  original  pulp  slightly  projected  up  into  the  cav- 
ity bead-like. 

The  buccal  cavity  was  slightly  sensitive  to  the  instrument. 
As  all  indications  were  favorable  I  filled  both  cavities  with 
amalgam.  Could  have  filled  them  with  gold  had  I  chosed  to 
do  so.  I  anticipate  no  trouble  from  this  tooth.  She  has 
a  few  other  teeth  in  front  and  back  filled,  though  her  teeth 
are  generally  good.  Her  father's  teeth  are  good;  her  mother 
lost  all  of  hers  many  3'ears  since;  the  other  children  have 
bad  teeth. 

Case  6. — A  young  lady  about  17  years  old,  has  a  number  of 
decayed  teeth,  several  dead  ones;  the  two  superior  laterals 
both  dead,  and  have  given  trouble;  the  two  anterior  superior 
molars  are  both  decayed,  dead  and  troublesome,  several  oth- 
ers decayed.  The  mouth  has  been  entirely  neglected,  slimy 
mucus  covering  the  tooth.  The  second  superior  right  molar 
was  extensively  decayed;  decay  reaching  nerve  cavity. 

Instead  of  a  cavity  and  dead  pulp  there  was  an  ossified 
pulp,  clear  and  distinct,  being  lighter  colored  than  the  balance 
of  the  tooth,  showing  distinctl}^  the  original  outlines  of 
cavit}^  I  filled  this  tooth,  there  being  slight  sensibility, 
though  had  given  no  trouble  whatever;  all  the  dead  teeth  had 
given  trouble.  This  case  proves  conclusively  the  advantage 
of  ossified  pulps  over  dead  pulps  in  the  same  mouth. 

Case  7. — A  young  lady  about  15  years  old  has  the  two  in- 
ferior six  3'ear  molars  decayed  extensively,  and  most  of  crowns 
gone  from  grinding  surface  decaj^s,  are  worn  smooth  from 
use  and  are  worn  to  nerve  cavities;  the  left  one  having  an  os- 
sified pulp,  showing  clearly  the  shape  and  size  of  pulp  cavity> 
the  pulp  presenting  that  peculiar  pearly  appearance,  so  often 
noticed  in  such  cases,  hard,  firm,  and  not  in  the  least  sensi- 
tive.    I  thought  best  to  leave  it  to  nature. 
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The  opposite  one  exactly  the  same  kind,  and  extent  of  de- 
cay without  any  ossification  at  all,  apparently  the  decay 
reaching  the  cavity  at  two  points  with  some  slight  signs  of 
sensitiveness  by  running  down  an  excavator,  but  no  uneasi- 
ness in  mastication.  There  may  be  ossification  going  on  be- 
low. 

The  superior  six  year  molars  I  filled  several  years  ago,  but 
did  not  think  the  lower  ones  worth  the  trial.  All  the  other 
teeth  sound  and  healthy. 

Case  8. — A  gentleman  over  50  3^ears  of  age,  has  a  lower 
right  six  year  molar,  which  has  two  decaj^s,  posterior  proxi- 
mal and  buccal,  on  the  neck  portion  of  anterior  root  the  first 
large,  the  other  small. 

Both  of  these  cavities  were  filled  some  fifteen  or  more  years 
ago,  birt  were  now  empty;  do  not  know  how  long  they  have 
been  so,  though  not  much  fresh  deca}^ 

At  both  points  there  must  have  been  slight  exposure  of 
pulps,  though  no  pain  was  ever  felt.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
cavit}'  there  was  a  beautiful  ossification  of  pulp,  perfectly 
sound,  hard,  and  but  very  slightly  sensitive.  I  refilled  them 
with  gold. 

This  man  has  most  perfect  teeth,  none  missing;  he  is  of 
sound  constitution,  nerveous,  sanguine  temperament.  A  pro- 
fessional man. 

In  some  cases  we  find  the  ossified  pulp  adherent  to  the  in- 
ner walls  of  pulp  chamber;  in  other  cases  we  find  the  usual 
space  surrounding  nerve  pulp  that  existed  previous  to  the  new 
process;  this  is  somewhat  governed  by  circumstances  under 
which  this  process  takes  place.  Where  the  teeth  ossify 
from  age  or  w^ear  from  friction,  the  first  change  noticed  is  a 
narrowing  of  canal  and  recession  of  pulp  from  encroachment, 
causing  pressure  and  consequent  absorption  of  pulp  without 
the  pulp  itself  actu all}"  hardening;  in  other  cases  the  pulp  alone 
ossifies  with  or  without  solid  union  to  inner  walls  of  cavity. 

Case  9. — I  filled  a  left  superior  second  bicuspid  over  two 
years  ago,  on  posterior  proximal  surface,  with  os-artificial 
over  an  exposed  pulp,  for  the  purpose  of  either  procurring  os- 
sification or  destruction  of  the  pulp.  At  times  this  tooth  gave 
some  trouble,  and  recently  had  been  still  more  troublesome. 
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On  removing  the  remaming  portion  of  filling  I  found  the 
pulp  projecting  up  into  the  cavity  of  decay,  bead-like,  a 
pearl3'-like  nodule.  There  was  some  tenderness  on  pressure 
at  first,  and  sensitive  to  cold  water*  I  applied  cotton  and 
creosote  which  gave  entire  relief.  Next  da}',  October  17, 
I  found  the  tooth  entirel}^  free  from  pain.  I  capped  the  bot- 
tom with  spunk  and  creosote  and  filled  with  amalgam,  without 
giving  any  uneasiness.  I  have  hopes  of  this  tooth  as  the 
man,  a  merchant,  is  healthy  and  robust,  32  years  old,  and  of 
regular  habits;  temperament— Ij^mphatic-bilious. 

Case  10. — A  young  lady  about  17  years  of  age,  stout  and 
health^'jhad  several  front  teeth  filled  about  three  5'ears  ago.  The 
fillings  in  the  two  centrals,  approximals,  had  been  out  about  one 
3'ear,  though  not  much  decay  had  taken  place  only  in  region 
nearest  the  convex,  which  had  deepened  to  some  extent.  In 
the  central  region  in  both  there  was  a  slight  discoloration,  re- 
presenting the  very  thin  layer  that  must  have  barety  i^rotected 
the  pulp  when  first  filled,  and  which  was  at  the  time  said  to 
be  sensitive.  On  excavacating  there  was  now  no  sensibilit}', 
the  dentine  over  the  pulp  solid  and  firm,  with  evident  signs  of 
a  recession  and  ossification  of  cavity  at  those  points,  which 
fact  is  easity  recognized  by  an}^  one  who  has  given  much  at- 
tention to  this  subject.  The  original  decay  shows  the  shape 
and  site  of  very  near  exposure,  at  the  time  of  first  operation 
I  apprehend  no  further  trouble  with  those  teeth. 

The  microscopic  appearances  are  alwaj^s  characteristic  in 
ossified  pulps,  varying  somewhat  though  always  unmistakable 
to  a  practiced  observer  in  such  cases :  the  irregular  tubular 
structures;  the  usual  plexuses  and  "cauda  equinus"  in  cen- 
ter or  near  there;  the  irregular  sizes  and  arrangements  being 
alwaj's  present;  the  original  normal  cavit}^  being  easih^ recog- 
nized under  the  microscope,  and  the  one  or  outer  region  show- 
ing the  original  parallelism  of  tubes  within  their  graceful 
curves  and  fine,  short  crooks.  On  the  inner  side  of  original 
land  marks  the  irregular  system  referred  to  with  combination 
of  tubes  from  the  one  to  the  other  system,  or  Irom  the  primary 
to  the  secondary  series  of  tubulation. 

Case  11. — This  lad}^  about  32  years  old,  had  a  lateral  supe- 
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rior  incisor  as  filled  some  twelve  3'ears  ago;  the  filling  having 
remained  till  aboat  a  year  ago. 

The  cavity  had  no  softened  dentine  of  consequence,  and 
not  sensitive;  dentine,  firm  and  hard.  At  the  bottom  of  cav- 
ity there  was  the  former  pulp  exposure,  perfectly  ossified, 
showing  the  exact  shape  and  extent  of  the  same;  the  secondar}'" 
formation  hard,  sound  and  living,  and  no  signs  of  a  dead 
pulp  or  tooth,  which  ma}^  be  easily  detected  by  a  magnif^-er 
and  other  means.  This  lady's  teeth  were  originall}^  soft  and 
bad,  both  centrals  being  pivoted,  others  decayed  and  some 
out.  Her  health  is  good  as  common  in  this  country;  temper- 
ament— nervous,  sanguine;  rather  spare  built. 

Case  12. — A  gentleman  over  60  3^ears  old,  called  to  have  a 
couple  of  teeth  operated  upon.  He  had  been  advised  to  have 
them  treated  with  arsenic,  although  the}'  never  had  caused 
the  slightest  disturbance  in  the  way  of  aching.  I  found  the 
two  ui)per  right  bicuspids  decaj^ed,  between  the  anterior  one 
up  to  the  gum,  a  large  sized  decay.  On  excavating  I  found 
no  tenderness  in  either  or  soreness,  still  both  presented  the 
appearance  of  living  teeth.  The  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the 
anterior  one  extended  into  the  chamber  broad  cast;  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  there  was  presented  all  the  appearance  of  an 
ossified  canal,  there  being  no  opening  or  discoloration,  instead 
the  appearance  of  secondary  dentine.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
other  cavit}^  there  stood  out  in  bold  relief  the  ossified  pulp 
which  had  been  respected  by  the  decay,  which  had  gracefully 
incircled  its  pearly  prominence,  though  not  as  prominent  as 
I  have  seen  before. 

I  excavated  and  filled  both,  which  have  given  no  trouble 
since,  neither  are  the}^  likely  to  in  the  future.  What  a  piece 
of  stupid  nonsense  it  would  have  been  to  have  treated  those 
teeth  with  arsenic,  and  that  was  proposed  after  diagnosing  in 
the  unial  way. 
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Extracting  Teeth  Under  the  Influence  of  Anaesthetics  in  the 
Lying- Down  Posture. 

BY    E.    M.    MORRISON,    M.   D.,  NOBLESVILLE,  IND. 

Bead  Before  the  Indiana  State  Dental  Association^  June  2Qth, 

1872. 

The  practability  of  this  manner  of  operating  has  for  some 
time  past  engaged  m}-  attention,  and  from  various  experiments 
and  trials  in  this  direction,  my  conclusions  are  faA'orable ; 
the  results  are  gratifying.  It  is  universally-  conceded  by 
good  authority  that  the  erect  sitting  or  reclining  posture  is 
very  unfavorable  and  dangerous  in  the  administration  of 
anaesthetics  ;  but  it  has  been  claimed  on  various  giounds,  well- 
known  to  most  of  ns,  that  the  lying-down  posture  was  not 
practicable  in  the  extraction  of  teeth  and  other  operations  in 
the  mouth.  On  account  of  this  alleged  im^jracticahility 
most  dentists  operate  in  their  chairs,  in  the  sitting  or  reclin- 
ing posture.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  do  this,  but  we  are 
sometimes  forced  to  give  up  old  theories  and  practices  for 
new  lights — truths  new  to  us;  and  change  the  manner  of  our 
operations  for  safety  to  our  patients,  or  for  durability  and  ef- 
ficiency, even  conceding  them  in  some  cases  to  be  more  incon- 
venient to  us. 

As  intimated  already,  I  have  become  full.y  satisfied  that  the 
extraction  of  teeth  and  other  surgical  operations  in  the  mouth 
are  practicable  in  the  lying-down  posture  without  very  great 
diflicult3^  For  a  long  time  I  have  refused  to  administer 
chloroform  or  any  other  anaesthetic  by  myself,  and  on  this 
account,  Drs.  J.  M.  Gray  and  W.  B.  Graham  have  each  fre- 
c^uently  been  called  into  my  ofiTice  for  the  purpose  of  admin- 
istering chloroform.  In  these  cases  the  operations  have 
mostly  been  performed  in  the  reclining  posture  for  want  of 
suitable  apparatus;  but  the  experiments  and  observations  have 
convinced  all  of  us  of  the  practicability  of  such  operations 
on  the  patient  when  lying  down.  Dr.  Gray  even  spoke  to 
me  on  the  subject  before  I  had  mentioned  the  object  of  my 
experiments  to  him. 

To  insure  success  the  office  should  be  supplied  with  a  high 
operating  table,  with  suitable  cushions  and  pillows — a  good 
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lounge  might  answer^--but  the  hight  of  either  should  be  easily 
adjusted  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  operator.  The  patient 
should  receive  the  usual  preliminary  examination  of  course,  to 
see  that  the  conditions  of  the  sj'stem  are  favorable,  and  when 
read}"  be  placed  upon  the  table,  as  for  other  important  surgi  ■ 
cal  operations.  When  every  thing  else  is  in  readiness  the 
patient  should  be  brought  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of 
the  anesthetic  before  commencing  the  operation.  In  this 
way  complete  control  over  the  patient  is  attained,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  danger  lessened.  Plent}".  of  water  and  small 
fine  sponges  are  necessary,  and  should  be  at  hand;  and  as 
soon  as  a  tooth  is  extracted  your  assistant  must  be  able  to 
apply  a  sponge,  squeezed  out  of  the  water,  so  dextrously  and 
firmly  to  the  gum  and  alveolus  as  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  blood,  and  not  cover  up  the  next  tooth  to  be  extracted. 
As  fast  as  the  teeth  are  extracted  the  sponge  should  be  ex- 
tended over  the  gum  or  new  ones  applied.  In  this  wa}^  a 
goodly  number  of  teeth  may  be  taken  out  ^rithout  a  flow  of 
blood  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  opera- 
tion, or  endanger  the  functions  of  respiraiiou,  which  is  espec- 
ialh'  to  be  guarded.  Of  course  a  reasonable  amount  of  ma- 
nipulative skill  is  required  in  these  operations,  but  for  these  I 
have  felt  no  lack ;  on  the  other  hand  I  have  been  blessed  with 
suggestive  and  co-operative  skill  of  great  value.  If  the  es- 
cape of  blood  should  accidentl}'  be  considerable,  the  patient's 
head  can  be  turned  to  one  side,  and  the  mouth  freed  from  the 
excess  as  easily'  as  if  sitting  up  on  a  chair.  If  proper  skill 
has  been  exercised,  however,  this  Avill  not  often  be  neces- 
sary before  the  patient  is  partiall}-  restored  to  consciousness, 
at  least,  and  it  may  not  be  necessary  at  all.  A  little  practice 
will  be  necessar}^  and  a  few  partial  failures  will  most  likely 
occur  before  the  results  are  satisfactory,  especially  as  the 
proper  application  of  the  sponges  requires  the  greatest 
amount  of  skill  in  execution.  In  view  of  the  facts  which  I 
have  cited,  and  the  additional  fact  that  emotional  syncope  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  death,  every  dentist  should  be  prepared 
with  a  ready  means  of  placing  his  patients  in  a  13'ing-down 
posture.  Happily  our  floors  are  level,  and  patients  can  be 
quickl}^,  if  not  easily,  taken  from  our  chairs  in  cases  of  danger, 
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ai!idlaid  down  on  the  floor.  "We  should  try  to  devise  some  more 
elegant  and  efficient  means,  however,  of  averting  these  acci- 
dents, and  the  appalling  calamities  so  frequently  occurring  in 
the  hands  of  our  profession  from  these  causes.  Whether  we 
are  guilty  of  any  mismanagement  or  not  the  charge  will  rest 
upon  us,  and  the  public  mind  is  not  easily  disabused,  yet  the 
lookout  is  getting  more  hopeful.  Some  of  the  old  ruts  that 
we  have  traveled  in  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  or  more 
have  recently  been  filled  up  as  it  were ;  new  lights  have  shown 
upon  us,  and  we  have  been  elevated  to  a  higher  standard.  I 
hope  to  the  true  level  in  some  things.  Be  this  as  it  may,  old 
notions  have  vanquished  from  our  minds  under  the  co-opera- 
tive labors  of  our  profession,  and  we  have  almost  uncon- 
sciousl}^  advanced  in  the  line  of  substantial  improvement;  and 
while  we  have  thus  advanced  we  have  as  surely  grown  in 
public  favor.  The  more  pains-taking  we  are,  the  better  ice  are 
appreciated.  Then  I  hope  the  lying-down  posture  will  re- 
ceive a  fair  share  of  attention  and  an  impartial  trial  in  cases 
where  anaesthetics  are  employed.  It  will  be  a  pains-taking 
that  will  add  greatly  to  the  safet}^  of  our  patients,  perhaps 
save  many  lives,  and  elevate  us  in  public  favor,  and  make  our 
services  better  appreciated. 

I  find  some  comments  in  the  London  Lancet,  oi  May  25th 
oa  the  death  of  Mrs,  O'Shaughnessy,  who  died  in  Dr. 
Newb rough's  office  in  New  York,  on  the  20th  of  March  last; 
S0  well-timed  that  I  will  close  this  article  with  a  reproduction 
of  a  few  of  them : 

"A  jury  of  ten  persons,  each  of  whom  wrote  M.  D.  after 
his  name,  rendered  an  elaborate  verdict  commencing  with 
the  finding  that  the  deceased  "  came  to  her  death  from  as- 
phyxia or  apuoea,  as  evidenced  by  the  sj^mptoms  manifested  by 
the  patient  before  death  and  the  conditions  found  at  the  post 
mortem;  the  asphyxia  having  in  our  opinion  been  induced  by 
the  inhalation  of  gas  administered," 

After  reviewing  the  testimonjr,  which  I  can  not  now  lay  be- 
fore you,  the  paper  further  sa3^s :  "  Upon  this  testimony,  how- 
ever, the  facts  seem  to  admit  of  only  one  conclusion.  The 
nitrous  oxide  could  have  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  fatal  is- 
sue, either  directly  or  indirectly,  than  if  it  had  never  been 
Vol  xxxvi— 26, 
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brought  into  the  room.  The  patient  manifestly  fainted  from 
terror,  doing  so  as  soon  as  her  state  of  mental  tension  was  re- 
laxed by  the  operation  being  completed.  Her  syncope  was 
just  a  result  of  the  reaction  of  an  overstrung  nervous  system-, 
and,  if  Mr.  Newbrough  had  only  laid  her  flat  on  the  floor, 
she  would  probabl}^  have  recovered  in  five  minutes.  *  *  * 
It  was  the  unwisely  holding  her  upright  that  determined  the 
fatal  issue;  and  although  one  must  sympathize  with  the  queer 
medical  jury  to  the  extent  of  admitting  that  no  anaesthetic 
agent  should  be  entrusted  to  a  man  who  treats  syncope  by 
the  erect  posture,  yet  still,  when  we  consider  the  wide  prev- 
alence of  his  error,  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  the  dentist.  * 
*  *  *  Moreover,  "  sitting  up"  is  the  most  common  cause 
of  death  after  enfeebling  illness." 

Instances  are  cited  in  the  paper  where  death  has  occurred 
from  sitting  up,  or  being  held  up  in  syncope,  and  from  this  and 
other  causes  just  before  the  anticipated  administration  of 
anaesthetics,  in  which  a  possible  coincidence  might  have 
easily  placed  the  blame  on  the  anaesthetic.  It  concludes  as 
follows:  *'The  absence  in  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy's  case  of  any 
apparent  cause  of  sudden  death  other  than  emotional  syncope 
and  the  upright  posture,  and  the  entire  sufficiency  of  these  to 
explain  the  occurrence,  seem  to  render  the  verdict  of  the  New 
York  jury  one  of  the  most  astounding  on  record.  It  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  challenged  by  the  American  medical  jour- 
nals, and  we  shall  be  curious  to  see  what  attempts  are  made 
to  justify  it." 
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Dentists  and  Dental  Students. 

BY  n.   L.  SAGE MAY  29,   1872. 

Head  Before  the  ConnectiGut  State  Dental  Association, 

This  subject,  superficially  surve3^ed,  may  seem  of  trivial  im- 
portance, but  it  merits  the  serious  consideration  of  those  who 
are  in  the  practice  of  taking  dental  students.  The  present 
status  of  the  dental  profession  should  lead  such  to  see  to 
it,  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  applicant  is  possessed  of  cer- 
tain essential  physical,  moral,  and  mental  qualities  and  en- 
dowments. The  truth  of  this  has  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent; and  my  convictions,  founded  upon  observation  and  a 
little  experience  in  this  direction,  have  come  to  be  stronger, 
and  more  perfectly  defined. 

Looking  about  also,  and  seeing  the  character,  standing  and 
ability  of  many  who  have  assumed  practice,  one  who  is  sen- 
sitive to  the  wants  of  the  profession,  will  be  seriously  im- 
pressed by  the  danger  there  is,  of  accessions  being  made  to 
its  ranks,  of  individuals  who  will  neither  add  to  its  dignity, 
worth,  or  usefulness.  It  is  well-known  that,  of  its  members, 
a, not  inconsiderable  number  are  a  positive  disgrace  to'  it: 
or  if  not  a  positive  disgrace,  are  dead  weights,  barring  its 
progress. 

Some,  without  principle,  character,  self-respect,  or  any  just 
conception  of  what  is  expected  or  required  of  them  by  the 
profession,  or  the  duties  they  owe  to  it,  and  society — without 
that  laudable  ambition  or  desire  for  the  advancement  of  them 
selves  and  it  in  true  worth,  which  characterizes  the  conscien- 
tious worker,  are  mere  clogs  and  hinderances — robbing  it,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  of  the  respect  which  should  attach 
to  a  calling,  in  itself  noble  and  elevating. 

Others,  after  having  entered  upon  its  duties,  seem  to  rest 
satisfied,  if  they  may  but  float  along  with  the  current,  cast 
tlieir  nets,  and  draw  in  the  fish  of  every  kind. 

There  are,  too,  great  "diversities  of  gifts,"  without  "the 
same  spirit."  Hence,  there  is  from  the  latter  cause,  little  concert 
of  action  among  the  mass  of  dentists.  But  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  majority  of  those  who  have  associated  themselves  to- 
gether in  local,  state,  and  national  societies — a  community  of 
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interests — for  "mutual  improvement,   and   the  perfecting  of 
themselves  and  others. 

But  these  comprise  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  number  who 
have  assumed  practice;  and  it  is  evident,  that  mth  this  mix- 
ture of  "good,  bad  and  indifferent" — with  the  indifferent 
predominating,  and  the  immoral  in  a  ratio  large  enough  to 
be  painfully  noticeable — the  public  (masses,)  as  at  present  edu- 
cated upon  the  subject,  have  no  just  conception  of  the  aim, 
object,  and  true  work  of  the  true  dentist,  so  as  in  an}^  just 
■way  to  discriminate  between  the  mere  pretender,  and  the  real 
possessor;  of  the  requisites  for  a  successful  prosecution  of 
the  art,  science  and  practice  of  dentistry;  successful,  as  re- 
latinff  to  the  conservation  of  the  organs  with  which  he  has  to 
deal,  and  fulfillment,  in  the  highest  sense,  of  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  him. 

Heinous  and  immoral  conduct,  such  as  drunkenness,  lewd- 
ness, etc..  of  course  can  not  be  otherwise  than  too   apparent 
for  deception,  and  will,  in  time,  bring  merited   disgrace   upon 
the  offender.     Eveiy  profession  is  burdened  with  men  of  the 
"  baser  sort,"  and  the  dental  is  not  exempt.     But  so  far  as  in- 
competent and  unqualified  men,  whether  morally  or  otherwise, 
are  concerned,  the  medical  profession,  by  a  ic ell- sustained  code 
of    ethics,   and  the   protection   which    the   law   affords,   hes 
more  safeguards  thrown  about  it,  so  that   such   can   not   so 
easily    enter,    or  thrive   within    it.     But    in  our   own    spe- 
cialty,   even    "without     these    means    of    protection,    much 
may  be  done  toward  preventing  accessions   to  its    ranks,    of 
those  who  will  not  add  to  its  honor,  cfilciency,  and  usefulness. 
It  would  seem  that  those  who  receive  young  men   for   pur- 
poses of  instruction  in  dentistrj',  have,  so  far  as  the}'  are  con- 
cerned, in  a  great  degree,  a  controlling  influence  in  this  direc- 
tion.    It  should  be  insisted  upon,  that  he  who  aspires  to   en- 
ter our  laborious  and  self-sacrificing   profession,   should    not 
only  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the   character  of  the   re- 
sponsibilities to  be  assumed,  but  should,  as  before  stated,   be 
possessed  of  certain  ph^'sical,  moral  and  mental   endowments 
and  attainments,  which,  though  at  present  too  much  ignored, 
are,  in   importance,   becoming   increasingly  manifest   to   the 
earnest  thinker,  observer  and  co-laborer  in  this  field  of  action. 
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'It  would  be  well,  as  this  is  the  main  object  of  this  article,  to 
consider  some  of  the  essential  qualifications  in  the  would  be 
dental  student  and  practitioner,  the  possession  of  which 
should  be  insisted  upon  by  the  private  perceptor. 

And  the  first,  and  by  no  means  the  least  important,  are 
the  physical,  "  The  health,  strength,  and  vigor  of  the  bodily 
organs  and  powers"  should  be  viewed  as  they  are — as  ex- 
tremely essential  to  the  proper  prosecution  of  the  work  which 
:devolves  upon  the  dentist. 

Health  is  capital.  One  with  a  weak  or  impaired  constitu- 
tion, should  seek  some  other  sphere  of  usefulness,  would  he 
add  length  of  days,  happiness,  and  prosperity  to  his  lot. 

It  may  be  assumed  that,  in  no  profession,  are  the  pains  and 
penalties  resulting  from  the  faithful  practice  thereof,  more 
severe  than  in  our  own.  Hence,  the  system  should  be  capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  strain  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it- 
otherwise,  the  premature  decay  and  death  of  the  bodily  pow- 
ers will  be  likely  to  follow.  The  consequences  may  be  man- 
ifested in  a  moping,  snail-like,  or  sick-snail  movement,  instead 
of  the  alacrity,  buoyancy,  and  elasticity  of  motion  which  it 
is  desirable  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  put  forth,  naturally 
and  involuntarily,  because  he  feels  like  it.  Most  patients  dis- 
like a  mope. 

Aside  from  this,  if  physically  incapacitated,  he  can  not  ex- 
hibit that  cheerfulness  and  suavity  of  manner  in  his  inter- 
course with  patients,  which  is  so  desirable;  while  the  lines  of 
care  upon  his  brow,  or  the  pale  and  weary  countenance,  will 
oftentimes  impress  the  patient,  whether  justly  or  not,  with  the 
idea  that  he  is,  from  this  cause,  incompetent  to  properly  per- 
form his  duties. 

True,  he  may  have  learned  the  art  of  self-control  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  assume  a  cheerfulness  of  demeanor,  which  does 
not  reflect  the  usual  workings  of  the  impulses  which  would 
naturally  spring  from  an  impaired  state  of  health,  or  a  caliri- 
ness  and  steadiness  of  exterior  which  shall  say  to  the  over- 
taxed nerves  "  peace,  be  still.''  Many  there  are,  doubtless, 
in  our  profession,  who  possess  this  force  of  will,  this  soul 
power,  which  subdues  and  conquers.  But  the  efi'ort  is  often 
severe;  and  there  are  times,  when  such  are  betrayed  into  ex- 
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hibitioiis  of  their  physical  weakness,  by  throwing  off  the 
mask  which  disguises  it,  and  then  the  petulancy  and  impa- 
tience, will  find  expression  in  words  and  acts  which  will,  per- 
haps, lose  them  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  their   patients. 

He  who  in  the  midst  of  bodily  suflJ'ering  can  at  all  times 
control  his  nerves,  exercise  this  equanimity  of  temper,  meet 
his  patients  with  a  smile,  and  agreeably  and  properly  perform 
his  duties,  must  possess  somewhat  of  the  grace  of  God,  and 
by  the  force  of  will,  reason,  and  understanding,  haA'e  schooled 
himself  by  discipline  to  the  task. 

Indeed,  be  may  prove  himself  a  zealous  and  useful  worker, 
notwithstanding  those  physical  ailments.  But  had  he  chosen 
some  avocation  less  trying,  confining,  and  free  from  the  con- 
tact with  suffering  patients — one  in  which  more  active,  out-of- 
door  exercise  was  inseparable  from  its  prosecution,  he  might 
have  realized  the  benefit  in  improved  health,  if  not  in  longev- 
ity and  a  greater  measure  of  worldlj^  prosperity,  if  indeed  he 
had  not  been  capable  of  a  greater  degree  of  usefulness. 

One  should  throw  all  his  powers  of  mind  and  bodj^  into  the 
profession  which  he  adopts  (aside  from  the  duties  which  are 
not  inconsistent  therewith,  and  which  are  enjoined  upon  us 
as  the  first  and  highest),  and  the  degree  of  his  ambition, 
pride  and  excellence  therein,  will  be  varied  or  influenced  by 
the  state  of  his  health. 

If  a  sound  body  has  not  a  controlling  influence  upon  the 
clear  and  keen  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties,  itcertaiul}-  has 
upon  the  working  qualities  of  the  physical,  and  upon  pecun- 
iary success  and  happiness.  For  he  will,  other  things  being 
equal,  be  able  not  only  to  accomplish  more,  but  will  have 
more  to  accomplish. 

Also,  the  address  of  the  individual,  which  Webster  defines 
as  "the  manner  of  speaking  to  another,"  the  exteiior,  the  per- 
sor.al  appearance,  are  matters  of  importance,  and  have  much 
t  J  do  with  success.     But  upon  these  I  will  not  enlarge. 

Not  less  important  than  the  physical,  arc  the  moral  qualifi- 
cations. Indeed,  the  morals  should  be  unexceptionable.  No 
one  lacking  in  this  essential,  can  be  safely  employed  in  the 
practice  of  dentistry. 

Who  would  knowingly  trust  a  wife  or  daughter,  needing 
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professional  services,  with  a  man  whose  characteristics  and 
tendencies  were  impure?  This  question  becomes  significant, 
when  we  consider  that  our  profession  has  not  a  few  dissolute, 
licentious,  and  unprincipled  men  in  its  ranks. 

Clergymen  and  physicians,  when  impure  in  motives  and  in 
actions,  wield  an  immense  power  for  evil;  and  in  a  great  degree, 
also,  does  the  dentist,  who,  from  the  s^ery  nature  of  his  posi 
(ion,  must  enjoy  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  patients. 

The  clergyman  is  a  teacher  and  preacher  of  moralit}^  and, 
by  the  young  especiall}^,  is  looked  upon  as  the  exemplification 
of  purity  and  Christian  virtue.  Next  to,  or  equally  with  the 
minister,  the  family  physician  shares  in  the  love  and  confi- 
dence of  the  household.  Every  well-regulated  family  has  also 
their  dentist;  and  to  him  is  confided  the  care  of  the  living 
organs  which  pertains  to  his  specialt}^  From  the  nature  of 
the  trust  reposed,  which  is  something  more  than  a  reliance 
upon  his  professional  abilit}^,  he  should  be  a  man  above  re- 
proach; the  soul  of  honor;  pure  in  thought;  whose  words  and 
actions  will  not  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  innocence;  who 
will  not  take  advantange  of  weakness;  who  has  no  conquests 
of  which  to  boast;  no  insults  to  offer. 

Many  have  an  idea,  that  the  dentist  has  peculiar  opportun- 
ities for  the  exercise  of  the  baser  passions;  and  whether  this 
be  so  in  imagination,  or  realit}-,  lady  patients  usually  govern 
themselves  accordingly,  when  placing  themselves  in  his  power; 
for  instance,  when  anaesthetics  are  administered;  and  as  it 
should  be  in  such  cases,  by  being  accompanied  by  a  friend.  At 
other  times  they  are  not  always  exempt  from  insult,  when  in 
the  hands  of  intemperate  or  unprincipled  dentists.  (It  is 
surprising,  but  true,  that  this  class  will  have  many  respecta- 
ble people  for  their  patients.  The  secret  is,  that  their  charac- 
ter and  habits  compel  them  to  render  their  so-called  services 
cheaply.) 

Good  morals,  or  what  la  better,  religious  principle,  is  also 
indispensable  to  the  conscientious  discharge  of  professional 
duty. 

Otherwise,  knowing,  as  the  dentist  does,  that  many  patients 
are  incapable  of  determining  whether  or  not  they  have  been 
justly  dealt  with,  his  selfishness,  which,  were  it  not  so,  would 
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for  the  sake  of  the  personal  benefit  lead  to  honorable  serTice^ 
drives  him  into  temporary  expedients  for  getting  money, 
without  caring  whether  the  results  of  his  operations  are  ben- 
eficial or  lasting. 

If  his  pride,  or  ambition  to  excel,  or  stand  well  with  his  pro- 
fessional brethren,  does  not  overbalance  his  moral  incompe- 
tenc}^,  woe  be  to  the  confiding  patient?  But  this,  with  such-, 
is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  While  a  good  man  may  be 
an  indifl^erent  dentist,  from  the  want  of  natural  gifts  and  ac- 
quirements in  that  direction,  a  bad  man  may  be  so  from  a 
want  of  common  honesty,  or  an  indiff'erence  to  the  good  of 
those  who  seek  his  advice  or  aid. 

A  dentist  of  correct  moral  principles  will  carry  out  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  code  of  ethics,  not  only  so  far  as 
his  obligations  to  his  patients  are  concerned,  but  also,  in  all 
that  attaches  to,  or  is  connected  with  the  honorable  standing, 
advancement  and  w'ell-being  of  the  profession.  Were  this 
much-to-be-desired  qualification  in  universal  possession  of  its 
members,  there  would  be  such  a  union  of  hearts  and  hands, 
that  any  desirable  measure,  or  any  much-needed  reform  could 
be  eff'ected,  and  the  interests  of  the  whole  would  be  practi- 
cally identical  with,  and  inseparable  from,  those  of  every  single 
individual. 

Next,  in  regard  to  acquirements.  While  in  a  dental  student, 
the  possession  of  a  liberal  education  is  very  desirable,  a  good 
English  education  is  quite  indispensable.  A  taste  for,  and 
habits  of  stud}^  will  add  greatly  to  the  success  and  usefulness 
of  the  individual,  and  will  be  essential  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  much  that  comes  within  his  province. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  success  in  the  ti'iie  sense,  with- 
out an  amount  of  interest  in  his  calling,  which  will  impel  him 
to  enter,  by  study  and  research,  into  all  its  details,  and  so  far 
as  possible,  the  phenomena  which  have  a  bearing  or  influence, 
however  remote,  upon  the  organs  with  which  he  has  to  deaL 

Neither  should  a  young  man  be  accepted  as  a  student,  with- 
out he  signifies  a  willingness,  and  an  intention,  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  benefits  resulting  from  an  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures at  some  dental  college.    In  these  days,  it  seems  almost 
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fool-hardy  for  one  to  think  of  entering  upon  practice  without 
so  doing. 

True,  many  of  our  best,  oldest,  and  most  competent  prac- 
titioners have  not  received  these  advantages,  but  they  en- 
tered the  profession  many  years  ago,  when  dental  educa- 
tion, as  the  term  is  now  employed,  was  not  thought  so  essen- 
tial as  at  present.  But  were  they  to  commence  practice  again, 
they  would,  without  doubt,  even  at  much  personal  sacrifice, 
if  necessary,  embrace  the  opportunity  which  is  afforded.  And 
the  loss  of  these  advantages  is  an  ever-present  souice  of  re- 
gret. As  it  is,  they  have  not  reached  their  present  position 
without  effort,  even  though  aided  by  a  fair  share  of  natural 
ability.  But  the  importance  of  a  dental  education  is  too  ob- 
vious to  call  for  any  extended  argument  to  prove  it. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter:  with  studious  habits 
should  be  combined  an  aptness  for  the  practical  duties  of  the 
profession;  with  natural  abilit}^  judgment  and  skill,  mental 
and  moral  culture;  with  physical  stamina  and  endurance, 
honesty  and  uprightness  of  purpose;  with  the  power  of  self- 
control,  a  nature,  sympathetic  and  kind;  with  neatness  of 
person  and  attire,  order  and  s^'stem  in  the  arrangement  and 
execution  of  details ;  and  if  not  naturally  indowed  with  a  well- 
balanced  nature,  a  determination  by  well-directed  personal  ef- 
fort to  attain  to  as  high  a  standard  in  these  directions,  as 
possible. 

Other  planes  of  duty  will  then  be  reached,  and  other  es- 
sentials realized. 

The  Nerves  of  Taste. 

A  fresh  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  has 
been  given  by  Dr.  Ph.  Lussana,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Archives  de  Phy siologie\  his  views  being  based  on  pathology. 
He  gives  the  details  of  an  Italian  peasant  woman,  from  whom 
Dr.  Vanzetti  twice  excised  a  portion  of  the  lingual  nerve; 
two  years  afterward  it  was  found  that  the  tongue  was  normal 
in  form,  nutrition,  and  color  on  the  affected  side,  but  had  en- 
tirely lost  its  gustatory  sensibility,  sweets  and  bitters  being 
alike  unperceived.  This  result  he  points  out  might  have 
qaen  anticipated  by  our  knowledge  of   anatomy,  since  it  is 
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known  that  the  lingual  alone  ramifies  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  glosso  pharyngeal,  which  is  distributed  to  the  posterior 
region  of  the  lingual  mucous  membrane  alone.  He  next  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  the  gustatory  fibres  of  the  lingual  nerve 
do  not  come  from  the  fifths  and  this  he  proves  by  adducing 
cases  of  complete  paralyses  of  the  fifth,  yai  in  which  taste 
was  perfectly  preserved.  They  come  from  the  seventh,  as  is 
shown  by  the  loss  of  taste  when  the  facial  was  divided  or  par- 
alyzed, and  are,  in  fact,  contained  in  the  chorda  tympani. — 
London  Lancet. 

^    ^    ^ 

Pytalism  from  Amalgam  Fillings. 

BY    H.    SCOTT. 

Upon  this  subject  much  has  been  written  and  said.  The 
following  is  such  a  case  that  I  feel  I  should  be  chargable  with 
culpable  neglect  of  duty  if  I  did  not  report  it. 

Yesterday  when  I  came  to  my  door,  returning  from  church, 
a  gentleman  and  lady  from  the  countr}'  drove  up  and  asked 
if  I  was  the  dentist.  I  bid  them  alight,  when  the  gentleman 
said  he  would  first  inquire  if  it  would  be  worth  while;  and  went 
on  to  say  that  his  wife  had  some  teeth  filled  two  weeks  ago, 
and  had  been  sick  ever  since,  and  wanted  the  fillings  taken 
out;  and  added,  that  they  had  been  to  the  dentist  who  filled 
them,  and  he  had  refused  to  remove  them.  I  replied  that  I 
could  give  no  opinion  until  I  had  seen  the  mouth. 

The  lady  had  no  sooner  taken  her  position  in  the  chair 
than  the  familar  mercurial  fetor  reached  my  sense,  and  I  en- 
quired if  she  had  been  taking  medicine  latel}^;  she  said  she 
had  not,  except  some  suger-coated  pills  (Ayres),  '-day  before 
yesterda}'."  I  at  once  commenced  an  examination,  and  found 
eight  amalgam  fillings,  four  below  and  four  above.  The 
metal  was  rough  on  the  surface,  and  part  of  the  large  amal- 
gam fillings  had  been  washed  away.  Upon  touching  them 
with  a  probe,  I  found  it  passed  into  them  readily,  causing  the 
metal  to  crumble  awa}-  in  fragments,  tliough  two  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  it  w^as  put  there.  I  asked  what  kind  of  taste 
she  had  in  her  mouth,  and  she  said  it  tasted  like  braes,  or 
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some  kind  of  metal.  I  next  examined  the  circulation,  and 
found  the  rapid  pulse  invarably  found  in  pytalism.  The  patient 
said  she  had  head-ache;  impaired  appetite;  with  more  or  less 
fever  every  day,  and  felt  sick  generally;  and  that  her  teeth 
were  extremely  sensitive  to  variations  of  temper? ture.  She 
said,  in  answer  to  other  inquiries,  that  she  was  well  in  every 
wa}^  when  she  went  to  the  dentist,  and  that  the  sickness 
came  on  three  or  four  days  afterward.  I  asked  her  to  state 
how  the  dentist  prepared  the  fillings,  and  how  long  he  was 
about  it;  and  she  replied  that  he  mixed  the  "  stuff'  on  some 
kind  of  a  flat  thing,  from  which  he  removed  it  to  her  mouth; 
and  that  he  did  it  all  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  charged  her 
sixteen  dollars. 

I  felt  the  responsibility  that  the  case  involved  to  me, 
and  called  an  experienced  physician,  without  intimating 
to  him  what  I  wanted.  He  had  no  sooner  came  to  the  pa- 
tient's side  than  he  said:  "The  lady  is  salivated."  I  then 
called  his  attention  to  the  amalgam  fillings,  and  explained 
that  the  mercury  had  not  been  squeezed  from  the  mass,  when 
he  remarked  that  the  mercury  had  been  absorbed,  producing 
its  constitutional  impression,  beyond  all  possible  doubt.  It 
was  the  excess  of  mercury  which  in  this  case  did  the  mischief. 
And  I  affirm  that  I  would  risk  five  times  the  same  amount  of 
amalgam  in  five  thousand  mouths,  and  fear  nothing,  provided 
the  amalgam  had  been  properly  prepared  before  introduc- 
ing it. 

The  fillings  were  all  removed  inside  of  three  minutes,  with 
a  common  steel  excavator,  they  off'ering  no  resistance  what- 
ever.    I  am  prepared  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  case. 

Lancaster,  Ohio.         ) 
Sept.  2, 1872.     J 
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From   Europe. 

Mr.  Editor. — The  last  thing  3'ou    said  to  me  was:    "You 
must  send  us  something  for  the  Register  from  Europe."     I 
can  not  disobey  such  a  command.     Now   shall  I  try   to   be 
wise  and  write  descriptions  of    imaginary  European    experi- 
ences, or  shall  I  write  right  on,  like  an  honest    Ohio    dentist, 
who  does  not  care  a  copper  whether  he  is  considered  wise  or 
not,  if  you'll  only  believe  him  honest?     The  latter  plan  will 
be  the  most  natural.     Well  for  the   trip.     To   cross   the   old 
Atlantic  in  a  stauch  Cunarder  is  grand.     The   sensations    are 
a  healthy  exhileration;  a  robust  feeling  of  hurrah — provided 
you  are  not  sea-sick  and  have  an  appetite  for  your  four  meals 
a  da}^,  and  your  regular  allowance  of  tobacco,  as   I  had,   for 
about  six  days.     Then  you  get  tired;  the  excitement  is  over; 
the  sea  becomes   monotonous,    and  you  want  a  little   terra 
firma — even  a  flower  pot-full  of  mother  earth  is  pleasant  to  look 
upon.     If  a  squall  comes,  however,  your  spirits  rise,   and  to 
sit  or  stand  at   the  stern  of    the   vessel    and    see   the   great 
waves  come  on  and  the  ship  buiy  her  bow  in  water,  and  then 
rise  as  though  she  had  determined  to  fly  toward   heaven;  up 
and  down,  from  side  to  side.     By  George  it's  grand.     Every 
body   sick  below  stairs;  but  your  non-bilious  condition,  or 
your  non-sea-sick  condition  keeping  you  well  and  J0II3';  you 
enjoy  this  hugel}^     Nevertheless  when  the  picturesque   coast 
of  "  ould  Ireland"  appears  3'ou  are  as  happ}'  as  a  clam  though 
not  so    cool.     At   Queenstown   j^ou   sa}^   good-bj-e    to    your 
friejnds;   Parsons  who  is  literaiy,  and  has  written  some  inter- 
esting papers  for  the  Atlantic  3fonthlij\  a  Pittsburgh  gentle- 
man who  is  an  old  traveler,  and  others  whom  j'ou  have  learned 
to  regard  as  part   of   your   compan^^   on   board.     Next  day 
comes  Liverpool  with  the  finest  docks   in  the   world ;  then 
London — grand,  old,  glorious  London.     You  feel  as  though 
3'ou  were  at  home,  so  many  of  the  places  seem  so  familar;  and 
you   instictively  look  for  your  old  friend  Addison,  Swift   and 
Johnson,  Thackery,  Bulwer,  and  Charles  Dickens.     The  En- 
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gllsh  Channel  is  dreaded  more   than   the   Atlantic,  for  every 
body  has  told  you,  "  Well,  you   may   get   over   the   Atlantic 
without  sea-sickness,  but  you  are  bound  to   succumb  to  the 
chopping  waves  of  the  Channel."     Well,  now  you  are  on  the 
small  tuo'  steamer   on   the   Channel.     Stewards  are   runniiis: 
about  with   wash-bowls,    and   passengers   are   groaning   and 
heaving.     You  select  your  steward  and  bide  your  time,     An 
hour  passes;  you  are  in  the  middle  of  the   channel,    and    can 
see  "  la  belle  France."    The  sea  is  rough,  but  sea  sickness  don't 
come.     Aha!  "  Steward  bring  me  a  bottle  of    ale  and  some 
sandwiches."     Yoii  drink  your  ale  on  deck,  and   i)Oor   miser- 
able passengers  look  on  you  with  eyes  filled  with  disgust,  bu^ 
only  for  a  minute,  the  sight  of  the  ale  causes  them  to    hold 
sudden  and  confidential  conversations  with  the  bowls  before 
them,  and  the  stewards  hasten  to  hold   their   heads   and   per- 
form other  kind  offices.     Bah!  why  are  they  sea-sick?     Next 
comes  Paris — beautiful  Paris— with  her  marks  of  the  incend- 
iary Commune — grand  old  piles  of  ruins,  splendid   buildings 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  on  the  buildings  are  signs,    "  Equalite, 
Fraternite,  Liberte."     The  beautiful  Champs  Elj'sees    is   on 
ordinary  days  a  paradise  for  idle,  pleasure  seekers,  children 
and  loafers.     Nothing  an  Ohio  man  has  ever  seen  equals  this 
one  grand  avenue — concert   halls,    flying  Dutchmen,    French 
Punch  and  Juddy  shows,  goat  teems,  toy  booths,  gaily  dressed 
woman,  fancily  dressed  and  j^layful  children,  happy   French- 
men, joyful  promenaders — well  hurrah  for  the   Champs   Eiv- 
sees.     After  all  this  glory,  this  charm  of  travel,  this  surfeit 
of  sight  seeing,  this  excitement  of  new  scenes  and  pleasures, 
when  every  day  is  a  week,  and  when  ever}^   night   finds   your 
eyes  sticking  out  of  j'our  head   like  a   snail's — after  all  this 
comes  beautiful  Switzerland.     And    then  daily   dental  prac 
tice — filling  teeth  in  this  country ;  and  when  just  out  of  sight 
of  your  operating  window  can  be  seen   the  everlasting   snow 
mountains;  is  just  as  hard  work,  and  makes   the   back   ache 
just  the  same   as   in    Cincinnati,   with   her   sable   mantel   of 
coal  soot.     In  a  very  few  weeks  the  charm  of  travel  is  like  a 
dream  that  is  past,  and  work,  work,  becomes  the  daily   busi- 
ness ;  and    Oxford,    Pilej^   Camden,  or  Cincinnati   are  just 
as  beautiful  places,  just  as  comfortable,  from  which  to  view 
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oral  cavities.     Th^re  is  the  same  odor  of  iodine,  and  carbolic 
acid  in  an  office  in  Switzerland  as  in  Cincinnati. 

The  same  odor  escapes  from  pulp  cavities  from  the  de- 
composed defunct  pulps.  People  say  "  Mein  Gott"  instead  of 
"  Geeminy  Whilikers"  when  you  cut  sensitive  dentine.  In  fact 
business  is  business  here  or  there  or  anj^where.  You  can't 
escape  the  pett}'  annoyances — there  is  no  Champs  Elysees  for 
dentists.  Then  in  Switzerland  the  quality  of  the  teeth  seems 
not  so  good  even  as  in  America.  Irregularities  abound,  and 
singularities  so  regarded  in  America  are  common  here.  Soft, 
chalky  teeth,  dentine  and  enamel  are  common,  and  are  affected 
with  the  destructive  white  and  light  brown  colored  caries. 
Then  the  disease  that  affects  the  necks  of  teeth,  w^asting 
away  enamel  and  dentine,  as  though  you  had  taken  Morris- 
on's engine  and  a  barrel  shaped  burr  and  cut  into  the  necks 
of  the  teeth ;  leaving  the  surface  smooth,  white,  and  appar- 
ently as  hard  as  the  rest  of  the  teeth,  is  common.  Salivary 
calculus  is  quite  a  common  disease  too.  I  haven't  been  here 
long  enough  yet  to  have  a  theory  about  the  cause  or  causes 
of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth.  Theories  are  good  things  you 
know,  Mr.  Editor.  You  remember  the  Irish  doctor  who  had  a 
theory  about  a  disease  of  the  stomach.  He  said:  "  I  belave 
docther  the  mon  had  wather  on  the  chest,  and  the  wather 
keeps  a  rotten'  and  a  rotten'  up  again  the  diaphram  till  it 
rotted  a  hole  in  it,  and  then  rushed  in  and  drowned  out  the 
lungs,  and  the  mon  died."  I  am  only  telling  you  how  I  find 
things.  I  am  using  the  Morrison  engine,  and  like  it  very 
much.  For  finishing  fillings,  for  cutting  out  old  amalgam  fil- 
lings, (we  have  that  to  do  here;  for  native  dentists  will  put 
in  a  poor  quality  of  amalgam  even  in  fine-looking  incisors) 
for  preparing  cavities,  after  the  enamel  chisel,  for  polishing 
teeth,  for  opening  up  pulp  cavities  after  the  Hullihen  method 
(we  have  that  to  do  here  too),  and  for  a  labor  saving,  back 
saving,  good  instrument,  it  is  invaluable.  But  I  will  stop* 
I've  got  lots  more  to  say,  but  must  not  burden  your  journal 
too  much.  I've  tried  to  avoid  what  Dr.  DriscoU  calls  the 
sensational  newspaper  style;  but  my  pen  has  had  several  jolly 
frolics  on  a  separate  sheet.  But  as  I  am  no  longer  professor, 
pel  haps  the  influence  for  evil  (God  help  us)  is  not  so  great, 
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and  even  Dr.  DriscoU  may  forgive  a  fellow  for  writing  as 
naturally  as  he  thinks  and  talks  without  a  bit  of  the  sham 
dignity  of  shallow  headed  fellows,  who  wear  a  number  6  hat, 
and  must  take  care  of  their  moiety  of  brains.  Tell  me 
whether  I  shall  write  again.  C.  M.  Wright. 
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[Continued  from  Page  Sb9] 

Meeting  of  the  Michigan  Central  Dental  Association. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  applicants  for  ad* 
mission  to  the  association  reported  favorably  on  the  ad- 
mission of  Dr.  Stuart,  of  Tecumseh;  Welch,  of  Hudson; 
Finch  and  Owen,  of  Adrian;  Nichols,  of  Ann  Arbor;  Hunter, 
of  Manchester. 

The  applicants  were  ballotted  for  separately  and  duly 
elected. 

Drs.  Knapp,  of  Fort  Wayne;  and  Edson,  of  Toledo,  were 
elected  honorary  members  of  the  association. 

Discussion  opened  on  the  subject  of  Celluloid  Base. 

Dr.  Finch,  of  Adrian,  had  been  working  the  celluloid  base, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  the  first  he  had  put  up,  many 
of  the  plates  sent  out  by  the  company  at  first  had  been  im- 
perfect, but  the  company  had  now  remedied  the  evil,  and  they 
Were  as  good  as  rubber  on  the  average,  and  the  work  of  put- 
ting them  up  was  no  more  than  with  rubber  or  any  other  ma- 
terial. He  used  an  oil  bath,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the 
base. 

Dr.  Edson,  of  Toledo,  said  that  by  putting  a  teaspoonful 
of  chloride  of  lime  in  the  oil  bath,  the  unpleasant  odor  of  the 
oil  would  be  removed. 

Dr.  Haroun,  said  that  by  inserting  the  plaster  cast  in  a 
solution  of  boiling  borax  it  wouldbecome  very  hard. 

Dr.  Edson,  had  used  the  celluloid,  and  preferred  it 
to  anything  he  had  seen  yet  for  cheap  bases.  The  oil 
in  the  bath  should  be  very  hot,  and  the  plate  should  be 
left  in  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  It  was  very  easily  mended, 
and  was  not  marred  in  the  process. 
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Dr.  Finch,  thought  there  were  some  cases,  perhaps, 
in  which,  if  he  was  using  rubber,  he  should  prefer  it  to 
the  celluloid. 

Dr.  Taft  had  no  personal  experience  but  in  the  col- 
lege laboratory  they  were  using  it  Avith  good  success.  Dr. 
Palmer  had  thought  it  much  better  than  rubber,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  it  sufficiently  heated,  and  the  pres- 
ure  should  be  applied  graduall3\ 

Dr.  Taft  did  not  think  rubber  was  fit  to  be  worn  in 
the  mouth  as  a  bas  plate.  The  mucous  membrane  was 
almost  always  injured  b}^  a  rubber  plate.  He  thought 
this  injury  more  liable  from  a  rubber  than  from  any  other 
plate.  The  celluloid  far  preferable  to  rubber.  It  is  stronger 
than  either  gold  or  rubber.  The  introduction  of  rubber  and 
block  teeth  had  prostituted  the  practice  of  dentistry,  and  de 
stroA'Cd  the  beauty  of  dentures. 

Discussion  closed  on  this  point,  and  the  next  topic — The 
Relative  Merits  of  Tin  and  Amalgam — should  the  latter  ever 
be  used — was  taken  up.  The  President  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject,  written  by  Dr.  H.  White,  his  partner.  The  writer 
preferred  gold,  but  as  gold  filling  could  not  always  be  used, 
amalgam  was  his  next  choice;  it  did  good  service  if  properly 
used.     He  detailed  his  mode  of  using  it. 

The  discussion  was  participated  in  b}'  Drs.  Taft,  Harrouu, 
Kobinson,  Jackson,  Dorrance.  The  first  named  gentleman 
was  intensely  opposed  to  the  use  of  any  kind  or  variety  of 
amalgam  for  filling,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  sus- 
tain his  views. 

Shortly  before  10  o'clock  the  meeting  adjourned  to  8.30, 
Thursday  m.orning. 

THURSDAY    MOKXIXG. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  the  or- 
dinary routine  of  business  was  disposed  with,  and  the  first 
topic  of  discussion  was  stated,  "  What  are  the  character- 
istics of  a  good  border  against  which  to  pack  gold  ?" 

Dr.  Robinson,  said  that  in  confining  the  rubber  dam 
on  the  most  difficult  teeth,  it  had  been  his  practice  to 
take  a  piece  of  spunk  cut  into  a  bar,  and  after  winding  the 
silk  about  the  tooth,  drawing  the  piece  of  spunk  to  the  dam 
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arid  bind  it  with  the   silk,    and    this   gave   the   best   results^ 

Di\  Dorrance,  thought  gold  could  not  be  packed  against  a 
thin  edge  of  enamek  A  good  border  should  have  a  smooth, 
square  edge.     It  might  be  of  enamek 

Dr.  Taft  said  it  was  diflicult  to  give  a  concise  answer  to  the 
question.  If  enamel  was  always  of  the  same  texture  it  would 
be  easier  to  answer,  but  it  differed  in  various  stages  of  life, 
and  in  various  persons.  All  the  circumstances  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  making  np  the  course  of  treatment  in 
any  case.  He  gave  some  very  useful  technical  infoimation  on 
the  point  in  question.  The  aim  in  filling  should  be  not  only 
to  dislodge  extraneous  substances  that  were  causing  deca}', 
but  to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Ibim  and  size  of  the 
tooth  as  it  was  originall}', 

"  Destroying  pulps  with  carbolic  acid,"  was  the  next  topic 
in  order.  Dr.  Hawxhurst,  of  Battle  Creek,  has  used  carbolic 
acid  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  had  met  with  good  success. 
He  had  failed  in  some  instances  with  the  acid,  and  then  used 
cobalt.  He  had  used  the  acid  in  both  the  crystal  form  and 
in  the  solution. 

Dr.  Holmes,  of  Battle  Creeek  had  met  with  good  success  in 
the  use  of  carbolic  acid. 

Dr.  Harroun  and  Clippinger  both  used  the  instrument  in  de- 
strojdng  the  nerve.  The  latter  did  not  destro}^  as  many 
nerves  as  he  used  to  do.  Dr.  Edson  used  ether  spray  in  de- 
stro3dng  sensibility,  and  then  took  out  the  nerve.  Dr.  Robin- 
son, preferred  to  hear  how  to  preserve  the  nerve,  instead  of 
discussing  means  to  destro}^  it. 

Dr.  Taft  took  the  same  view  as  did  Dr.  Robinson.  The  de- 
struction of  the  pulp  was,  in  most  instances,  the  ultimate  detruc- 
tion  of  the  tooth.  The  dentine  and  the  enamel  were  supported 
through  the  pulp,  and  the  removal  of  this  support  necessitated 
the  deterioration  of  the  tissues,  and  the  ultimate  breaking  down 
of  the  structure.  The  idea  so  prevalent  among  the  profession  a 
short  time  ago,  that  every  exposed  pulp  should  be  destro^'ed, 
had  its  birth  in  ignorance,  and  he  was  glad  a  change  was  taking- 
place  in  this  respect.  All  pulps  could  not  be  saved  alive,  but 
many  could  and  should  be.  One  great  trouble  of  the  profes- 
sion was  that  it  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  condition 
VoU  xxxvi — 27, 
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of  the  patient.  Some  pulps  of  strong  vitality  failed  to  be 
kilhd  by  applications  of  carbolic  or  arsenious  acid.  The  aim 
of  the  profession  should  be  to  save,  and  not  to  destroy. 

But  if  a  case  arose  in  which  the  pulp  must  be  destroj-ed,  he 
would  not  use  arsenious  acid.  He  would  use  an  instrument. 
The  ether  spray  was  a  good  agent  in  destroying  sensibility, 
but  he  would  not  use  arsenic  in  devitalizing  the  pulp. 

Dr.  Stuart,  thought  the  people  should  be  educated  to 
a  care  of  their  teeth.  Every  dentist  should  do  his  share 
in  this  good  work  by  occasionally  calling  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  the  negligence  so  prevalent  in  the  care  of  the 
teeth.  Parents  should  be  educated  to  a  proper  care  of  the 
teeth  of  their  children. 

Dr.  Robinson,  thought  the  actual  good  work  done  by 
dentists  would  have  more  effect  than  all  the  treatises  that 
could  be  written.  The  saving  of  the  life  of  teeth  had  alwa^'s 
been  a  pet  hobby  of  his.  He  had  been  a  pioneer  in  this  idea 
in  the  profe&sion,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see  so  many  coming 
ever  to  his  view. 

After  some  desultory  discus>ion  not  entirely  connected  with 
the  subject  at  issue,  the  next  topic  was  opened.  This  was — 
"How  shall  we  treat  exposed  pulps  in  the  permanent  teeth  of 
children  under  ten  years  of  ao;e." 


Dr.  Taft  said  he  had  frequently  treated  exposed  pulps  in 
the  leeth  of  young  children,  but  they  were  bj-  no  means  cer- 
tain of  success.  Good  results  were  difficult  to  arrive  at,  from 
various  causes.  The  teeth  were  not  fully  developed,  children 
were  not  patient,  and  in  many  cases  the  vitality  was  so  low  that 
it  was  impossible  to  save  the  teeth. 

In  answer  to  various  questions.  Dr.  Taft  gave  much  valuable 
information  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  teeth  drew 
their  nourishment  and  attained  their  development.  He  also 
reiterated  many  of  his  views,  as  expressed  yesterda}',  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  the  pulp. 

AKTEUXOON    SESSION. 

Dr.  Taft  doinonstnitod  the  mo;lo  of  applying  the  rubber 
corter-dam,  used  in  kcei)ing  the  teeth  dry  while  being  filled, 
and  then  occupied  a  short  time,  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  discussing  the  code  of  denial  ethics,  particularly  that 
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section  relating  to  advertising.  The  Doctor  took  strong 
grounds  against  humbug  advertising  and  empiricism,  and  re- 
commended tlie  young  men  of  the  profession  to  always  do  the 
best  they  could,  always  do  the  very  best  their  judgment  dic- 
tated for  their  patients.     Then  success  would  be  certain. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Dr.  Taft  for  his  attendance, 
and  the  much  useful  information  he  had  conve^'ed  to  the 
meeting. 

Dr.  Robinson,  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  dental  as- 
sociations, and  urged  the  formation  of  an  association  which 
should  embrace  a  part  of  Michigan  and  a  portion  of  Ohio. 
He  closed  his  remarks  by  moving  that  the  next  meeting  be 
held  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  January  next,  in  Jackson, 
The  motion  was  carried. 

Dr.  Jackson,  suggested  that  the  Association  take  some 
steps  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  den- 
tistry in  the  State  Universit}'.  He  thought  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  establish  such  a  chair,  if  the  proper  influences 
were  brought  to  bear  on  the  Regents.  There  could  be  no 
question  of  the  good  results  which  would  follow  from  such  a 
course,  and  be  was  extremely  anxious  to  see  a  movement 
made  in  that  direction. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  C.  E.  Bartlett,  of  Battle  Creek, 
I'egretting  his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  '  the 
Association,  and  expressing  a  preference  for  the  celluloid, 
rather  than  the  rubber  base. 

"  The  value  of  the  microscope  in  medicine  and  dentistry," 
was  stated  as  the  next  topic  for  discussion,  and  Dr.  Haux- 
hurst,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  strongly  urging  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  microscope  in  the  practice  of  dentistry 
and  medicine. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist  was  passed. 

"  Dr.  Arthur's  system  of  fill  ng"  was  stated  to  be  the  next 
topic  of  discussion.  Dr.  Hauxhurst,  of  Battle  Creek,  ex- 
plained the  system  as  laid  do^vn  in  Dr.  Arthur's  book.  Dr. 
Arthur  tavored  the  careful  dressing  of  the  proximal  surfaces 
of  teeth  that  were  in  contact.  He  then  explained  at  some 
length  the  course  recommended  by  Dr.  Arthur. 

Dr.   Robinson,    stated   that   some   years   ago   it    was   the 
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custom,  ID  the  Southern  States  especiall}',  to  clip  away 
the  under  corners  of  the  teeth,  thus  affording  no  jdace  for  the 
lodgm3nt  of  the  food.  The  practice  was  adopted  because  of 
the  bad  success  which  at  first  attended  the  filling  of  teeth. 
But  since  filling  had  become  so  successful  an  operation  the 
plan  was  less  in  favor. 

Dr.  Knapp,  of  Fort  Wayne,  said  that  he  had  heard  many 
expressions,  from  prominent  dentists,  relative  to  Dr.  Arthur's 
method,  but  he  did  not  think  dentists  would  be  prepared  to 
adopt  Arthur's  plan  entirely. 

Dr.  Knapp,  of  Adrian,  stated  that  Drs,  Arthur  and  Palmer 
were  entireh'  opposed  in  theory.  The  latter  favored  the  en- 
tire restoration  of  the  teeth,  the  former  cut  awa}'  the  teeth  as 
much  as  possible.    He  thought  Prof.  Palmer's  method  the  best. 

Dr.  Smith,  of  Jackeon,  took  the  same  view  as  did  Dr. 
Knapp;  he  favored  the  Palmer  method  as  opposed  to  the  Ar- 
thur method. 

Dr.  Holmes,  of  Battle  Creek,  did  not  desire  to  see  injustice 
done  to  Dr.  Arthur.  He  was  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  whole 
of  Arthur's  method,  but  he  thought  there  was  much  of  good 
in  it.  He  did  not  agree  with  Arthur  that  the  dentine  would, 
if  polished,  make  as  good  a  surface  as  the  enamel. 

Dr.  Dorrance  moved  that  the  President  authorize  a  person 
to  receive  and  read  the  essays  competing  for  the  prizes;  that 
person  to  read  the  essaj's,  and  to  transfer  them  to  an  examin- 
ing committee  w'ho  should  pass  on  their  merits  without  know- 
ing the  authors.  The  motion  was  adopted,  and  Dr.  Robinson, 
of  Jackson,  was  appointed  to  read  the  essays. 

Dr.  Owen,  of  Adrian,  read  an  essay  on,  ''  When  and  why  to 
extract  teeth."  He  hold  that  no  tooth  should  be  extracted  if 
it  was  possible  to  save  it.  He  thought  many  mistakes 
were  made  by  parents  and  dentists  in  the  care  of  desidious 
teeth.  They  are  often  destroyed  with  the  idea  of  makirg 
room  for  the  adult  teeth.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  profession 
to  instruct  parents  thrit  childhood's  teeth  are  childhood's  serv- 
ants, and  they  should  not  be  extraeti'd  unless  such  a  course 
should  be  absolutely  necessar}-. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Dr.  Owen,  and  he  was  re- 
quosted  to  allow  his  essay  to  be  placed  on  lile. 

The  assocation  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Jackson  in  Jan- 
uarv  next. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings  of  Third  Annual  Meeting. 

FIRST    DAY MORNING    SESSION. 

The  third  annual  session  of  the  California  State  Dental 
Association  convened  in  Mozart  Hall,  San  Francisco,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.,  June  11th,  1872,  the  President,  Dr.  S.  W. 
Dennis,  in  the  chair. 

All  the  officers  were  present  at  roll-call  except  First  Vice 
President  Pierson,  who  was  absent  froiL  the  State. 

All  the  Standing  Committees  and  six  of  the  seven  essa}^- 
ists  announced  themselves  '*  readj^  to  report  when  called  upon." 

Dr.  S.  M.  Harris,  of  Grass  Valley,  and  George  McCowen, 
D.  D.  S.,  of  Ukiah  City,  were  admitted  to  membership. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  resolutions,  regulating  hours  of 
meeting,  adjourning,  etc.,  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

S.  E.  Knowles,  M.  D.,  and  D.  M.  Hughes,  of  San  Francisco, 
were  admitted  to  membership.  The  President  then  delivered 
the   "Annual  Address." 

He  spoke  in  eloquent  terms  of  the  worthy  efforts  being- 
made  by  the  members  of  the  association,  to  place  our  pro- 
fession side  by  side,  if  not  in  advance,  of  the  other  learned 
professions  of  the  age;  and  how  the  profession  on  the  Pacific 
coast  had  for  twent}-  years  floated  about  like  a  deserted  ship, 
that  it  had  been  watched  by  some  members  of  the  piofession, 
and  was  at  last  boarded  and  manned  by  a  crew  that  would 
sail  her  triumphant  under  easy  but  taut  canvas — and,  that  if 
all  who  shipped  with  us  do  their  duty,  we  will  soon  so  extend 
our  sphere  of  usefulness,  as  we  are  borne  along  on  the  jour- 
ney of  professional  life,  as  to  command  the  respect  of  those 
rich  with  intellectual  culture,  social  and  moral  worth,  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  civilized  world.  He  spoke  at  length  of  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  dental  education,  regTetting  that  the 
several  dental  journals,  which  "  ha\e  done  more  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  profession  than  other  medium,"  were  so 
little  read  and  supported  by  dental  practitioners.  If  all  un- 
derstood their  duty,  ever}^  important  truth  would  find  its  wa}^ 
into  said  journals,  and  the  journals  would  find  their  way  into 
every  dentist's  ofiSce. 
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Of  the  "Rubber  Dam"  he  said:  "The  vehicle  of  thought  is 
made  futile  to  the  magnitude  of  this  question.  Language  is 
as  helpless  as  the  foetus  in  embyro,  for  too  much  can  not  be 
said  in  praise  of,  or  done  for  the  inventor,  Dr.  S.  C.  Barn  urn, 
for  his  generous  gift  of  it  to  the  profession."  Believed  there 
was  no  dentist  worthy  the  name  who  did  not  owe  much  for 
his  professional  status  to  associated  effort.  Urged  the  neces- 
sity of  harmonious  intercouse,  interchange  of  thought  an:l 
discussion — using  all  our  talents  to  make  our  association  ac- 
ceptible  to  God,  commendable  to  man,  and  subservient  to  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  human  race. 

The  address  was  received  with  applause.  Referred  to  Pub- 
lication Committe. 

Wm.  Dutch,  D.  D.  S.,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Opera- 
tive Dentistry,  made  an  able  written  report,  referring  to  latest 
improved  materials  and  instruments  in  Use  in  this  department. 
Said  that  properly  prepared  cavities  should  be  as  free  fi'om 
undercuts  as  possible,  all  fissures  thoroughly  excavated,  and 
orifice  thoroughly  smoothed  to  make  perfect  joints.  Sott  foils 
were  not  indispensable,  yet  most  difficult  operations  can  be 
safely  undertaken  with  cohesive  foils  by  the  faithful  opera- 
tor. All  would  fail  when  used  by  the  unfaithful.  Of  heavy 
foils,  prefers  the  rolled  to  the  beaten.  Urged  perseverance  in 
the  application  of  tlie  "  Rubber  Dam,"  as  it  well  repays  for 
all  time  and  trouble,  as  success  is  attained  with,  where  failure 
is  certain  without  it.  Considered  the  burring  engines  indis- 
pensable to  the  operating  room. 

Discussion — In  answer  to  a  question.  Dr.  Dutch  said  he 
never  sacrificed  any  portion  of  the  teeth  that  could  be  saved. 
Protects  weak  walls  by  lapping  the  gold  over  them  to  pre- 
vent their  being  lorced  awa}^  b}^  antagonizing  teeth  or  other 
causes. 

Dr.  Knowlesuscd  soft  light  foils — No.  4  principall}' — against 
frail  walls  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  imperfect  adaptition,  in- 
curred by  the  heavy;  the  heavy  leaving  minute  angles,  creases 
and  crevices;  generally  finished  up  uith  the  heavy  foil.  In- 
fluenced by  circumstances.  Ynxy  seldom  uses  retaining  pits. 
In  contour  filling  uses  thread-cut  wires  to  build  around — an- 
choring  them    in  the  dentine,  sometimes   as   many  us  three 
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in  a  tooth,  thus  retaining  fillings  securely  that  could  not  be 
by  the  ordinary  pit.  Always  finds  space  to  insert  thein  in 
"  living  teeW  between  pulp  and  enamel,  without  injury  to 
pulp.     Advocaies  smooth  folding  of  foil. 

Dr.  Roberts  "  Crimps'^  his  foil — is  not  afraid  of  injuring 
it  by  contact  with  clean  figures. 

All  agreed  that  fine  points  frosted  or  slightly  serrated  were 
best  for  adhesive  gold. 

Drs.  Prather  and  Plomteaux  used  the  broken  points  spoken 
of  in  March  No.  of  Missouri  Dental  Journal  almost  univer- 
sally; believed  that  none  who  tried  them  would  use  any  others. 

J.  J.  Menefee,  D.  D.  S.,  read  an  essa}'  on  "The  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  Alveolar  Abscess."  Discussed  by  Dennis, 
McCowen,  Dutch  and  Knowles. 

The  President  announced  that  Dr.  Dutch  would  give  a  clinic 
at  1  P.  M.  to-morrow,  in  Operative  Dentistry 

Adjourned  to  8  o'clock  P.  M. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

Dr.  Knowles  made  verbal  report  on  the  ''Causes  of  Irregu- 
larities of  the  Teeth  and  Best  Methods  of  Corrcctinir  the 
Same;"  exhibiting  models  of  a  large  number  of  difficult  cases 
that  had  been  under  his  treatment,  also  the  appliances  used 
in  their  correction,  conclusively  showing  that  the  most  dif- 
ficult cases  can  be  improved,  if  not  entirely  overcome,  by  skill- 
ful treatment  and  perseverence.  Believed  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  irregularity  is  that  the  child  inherits  the  teeth 
of  one  parent,  and  jaws  of  the  other.  Much  injury  is  likel}^  to 
result  by  too  rapidly  moving  the  teeth  when  correcting  irre- 
gularities. The  mouth  should  be  kept  in  as  healthy  condi- 
tion as  possible  during  the  operation,  by  aid  of  such  reme- 
dies as  each  case  may  demand. 

Dr.  Sichel  read  report  on  Dental  Chemistry.  Used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  red  vermillion,  in  vulcanite,  the  lollowing  prepara- 
tion: Dissolved  oxide  of  iron  in  nitric  acid:  put  in  crucible 
and  anneal  to  smelting  heat;  cool,  pulverize,  and  mix  with  the 
rubber. 

Dr.  Austin  made  verbal  report  on  Dental  Pathology  and 
Surgery. 

Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  to-morrow. 
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SECOND  DAY MORNING  SESSION. 

Oflicers  present  same  as  yesterda}-. 

Drs.  Woodward,  Bush  and  ^Myers,  of  Committee  on  Me- 
chanical Dentistiy,  each  made  written  report.  Reported  no 
important  improvements.  Believed  gold  in  skillful  hands  a 
good  and  proioer  base  at  all  times,  especially  in  partial  sets. 
Allen's  continuous  gi.m  work  secures  the  most  correct  expres- 
sion and  articulation,  and  is  ver}^  desirable  for  entire  sets. 

Said  reports  were  discussed  at  length. 

Dr.  Cool  generally  used  vulcanite,  metal  lined,  especially  all 
partial  inferior  sets  with  Nos^  18  or  19  alluminum.  Plates  thus 
lined  never  gave  way. 

Dr.  Dennis  believed  any  material  improperly  manipulated 
W'ould  produce  irritation  by  mechanical  action;  believed  rub- 
ber had  been  injurious  to  the  profession  on  account  of  its 
wholesale  use  hy  incompetent  and  dishonest  operators. 

Dr.  Plomteaux  did  not  believe  in  condemning  aii}^  mate- 
rial simply  because  quacks  used  it ;  would  advocate  the  use  of 
any  material  that  had  merit  in  it,  when  properly  manipulated. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Knowles  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  gold 
work  when  properly  adjusted  would  answer  every  purpose  of 
mechanical  dentistry.  Believed  vulcanite  far  superior  to  any 
other  cheap  base  extant,  and  that  it  had  been  a  great  blessing 
to  the  world.  "That  it  had  been  a  curse  to  the  profession, 
we  may  well  entertain  different  opinionsJ^  Does  not  believe 
there  is  a  well  authenticated  case  on  record  of  its  noxious 
character,  or  injury  to  the  mouth,  when  properly  cured  and 
manipulated. 

Adjourned  to  3  o\*lock  P.  M. 

During  the  recess  Dr.  Dutch  gave  a  very  intei-esting  clinic 
before  the  societ}-.  Operation,  excavating,  and  filling  com- 
plicated cavit^^  in  superior  molar. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Drs.  PlomteauXy  Knowles,  Knox,  Menefee  and  Younger  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  at  next  annual  session  what 
they  deem  expedient  reganling  State  legislation  for  the  reg- 
ulation and  practice  of  dentistry.  On  motion  Dr.  Dennis  was 
added  to  the  Committee. 
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Dr.  Knox,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Dental  Literature 
and  Education,  read  report;  and  Dr.  Birge  read  an  essay  on 
"  The  Causes  of  Degeneranc}^  of  the  Teeth."  Said  papers 
contained  much  of  merit,  but  owing  to  lateness  of  the  hour 
and  press  of  business  were  not  discussed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Dr.  Dutch  for  his  interest- 
ing and  efficient  clinic,  being  the  first  on  Operative  Dentistry 
given  before  the  society. 

Dr.  Knox  nominated  Profs.  J.  Foster  Flagg,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Wm  H.  Atkinson,  M.  D.,  of  New  York;  also  Dr. 
Geo.  A.  Mills,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  honorary  members; 
unanimously  elected. 

Dr,  Crosset  exhibited  a  pathological  specimen,  consisting 
of  a  fibrous  tumor  that  had  been  recently  removed  from  the 
mouth  of  an  inhabitant  of  San  Francisco. 

Adjourned. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

Dr.  Crossett,  of  Committee  on  Dental  Pathology  and  Sur- 
gery, read  an  interesting  paper  which  was  received  with  ap- 
plause. 

Drs.  Henry  C.  Davis  and  Wm.  S.  Davis,  of  San  Francisco, 
were  admitted  to  membership. 

Dr.  Plomteaux  read  an  essay  on  "  Dentistry,"  its  history, 
present  status,  claims  and  relations. 

(The  Secretary  has  ommitted  to  say  what  should  be  said  of 
his  own  paper,  that  it  was  a  very  ably  written  essa3^  He  han- 
dled the  subject  assigned  to  him  in  a  masterly  manner,  which 
elicited  much  favorable  comment — Publii^hing  Committee.) 

Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  A.  M.  to-morrow. 

THIRD   DAY MORNING  SESSION. 

President  Dennis  in  the  chair. 

Committee  on  Publication  moved  indefinite  postponement 
of  the  subject  referred  to  them  at  our  last  annual  session  re- 
gardin'J-  publication  of  dental  periodical  under  auspices  of 
tnis  society;  carried. 

Dr.  Knox  read  essay  on  Dental  Therapeutics. 

The  President  gave  notice  that  Dr.  Knox  would  give  a 
clinic  at  1  P.  M.,  to-day,  on  Filling;  and  clinics  by  Dr.  Dennis, 
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on  Arl ministration  of  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas  and  Extracting,  at  9 
A.  M.,  to-morrow;  and  by  Dr.  Sichel,  at  10  A.  M.,  on  Prepar- 
ation of  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Drs.  Plomteaux,  Knowles,  and  Knox,  were  appointed  to  re- 
vise the  Constitution,  By-laws,  and  Order  of  Business,  and  to 
prepare  a  code  of  ethics  and  rules  of  order;  to  be  considered 
at  next  annual  session. 

Vote  of  thanks  tendered  to  the  several  railroad  companies, 
for  half-fare  rates  to  members. 

Dr.  Dutch,  delegate  to  the  American  Dental  Association, 
spoke  at  length  of  the  recommendation  of  said  bod}-,  relative  to 
formation  of  local  societies,  and  necessity  of  appropriate  in- 
struction to  the  profession  generall3\  A  long  and  interesting 
discussion  followed,  on  the  elevation  and  education  of  the 
profession,  and  the  necessity  of  educating  the  public  up  to 
the  necessity  of  pa^dng  more  attention  to  the  subject  of  den- 
tistry. 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Dr.  N.  Shrewsberry,  of  Santa  Barbara,  was  admitted  to 
membership. 

Dr.  Younger  read  essay  on  "  The  Causes  and  Treatment  of 
Loose  Teeth."  He  generally  removed  the  cause  of  loose 
teeth,  and  treated  surrounding  part  with  tinctuie  of  iodine. 
Did  not  believe  in  the  use  of  acids  for  removing  tartar.  Pre- 
ferred fine  instruments;  if  skillfully  used  will  not  injure  the 
periostium. 

Dr.  Knowles  prefers  chloride  of  zinc  to  tincture  of  iodine; 
believes  it  more  of  a  stimulant  to  the  soft  parts. 

Dr.  Dennis  treats  similar  to  Dr.  Younger;  has  frequenth-  re- 
produced the  gums  by  said  treatment. 

Dr  Dutch,  on  behalf  of  the  San  Francisco  Dental  Associa- 
tion, invited  the  State  Association  to  dine  with  them  at  6 
o'clock  P.  M.,  to-morrow.     The  invitation  was  accepted. 

Corresponding  Secretary  Knox  read  letters  from  Profs.  Judd, 
Taft,  and  McQuillen. 

Dr.  Dennis,  on  behalf  of  the  author,  presented  the  Society 
with  a  copy  of  "The  Claims  of  Dentistiy,"  by  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  M.  D. 
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Dr.  Dennis  read  a  highly  interesting  paper,  entitled :  "What 
Makes  Teeth  Decay. 

Dr.  Knox  was  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  efficient 
clinic,  as  per  appointment  to-day. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President— Wra.  Dutch,  D.  D.  S.,  of  San  Francisco;  First 
Vice  President — J.  J.  Meenfee,  D.  D.  S.,  of  San  Jose;  Second 
Vice  President— Dr  J.  N.  Meyers,  of  Stockton;  Third  Vice 
President — Dr.  S.  M.  Harris,  of  Grass  Valley;  Corresponding 
Secretary— Henry  E.  Knox,  D.  D.  S.,  of  San  Francisco;  Re- 
cording Secretary — Dr.  H.  J.  Plomteaux,  of  Woodland;  As- 
sistant Recording  Secretary— Dr.  L.  G.  Yates,  of  Centerville; 
Treasurer — Dr.  C.  C.  Knowles,  of  San  Francisco;  Libarian — 
Dr.  J.  J.  Birge,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  newly  elected  officers  took  their  stations,  and  entered 
at  once  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  the  retiring  offi- 
cers for  efficient  services,  during  their  term,  especially  to  Ex- 
President  Dennis,  for  his  able  and  highly  satisfactory  admin- 
istration. 

Adjourned  to  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  to-morrow. 

FOURTH    DAY — MORNING    SESSION. 

President  Dutch  in  the  chair.  Officers  all  present  except 
First  and  Second  Vice  Presidents. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Calvert,  of  San  Francisco,  was  admitted  to  mem- 
bership. 

By  request  of  the  association,  Dr.  Roberts  read  corre- 
spondence in  his  possession  relative  to  the  death  of  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy,  under  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide 
gas,  in  New  York  City,  March  20th,  1872. 

The  subject  of  anaesthetics  and  their  use  was  thoroughlj^ 
discussed,  and  the  following  resolution  adopted  as  the  sense 
of  the  association : 

Besolved,  That  we,  as  a  body,  discountenance  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  anaesthetics  for  the  extraction  of  teeth;  and 
furthermore,  that  when  such  agents  are  necessary,  their  ad- 
ministration should  not  be  undertaken  by  any  one   not  thor- 
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ouglil^'  acquainted  with  their  influence  upon  the  patient,  and 
having  always  at  hand  all  the  best-known  restorative  accents. 

Bv  invitation  of  the  association,  Dr.  Crossett  read  a  paper 
on  Dental  Literature  and  Education.  The  following  resolu- 
tion apropos  of  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Dental  Literature  and  Education,  to  be  reported  on  at  next 
annual  session: 

Besolved,  That,  as  a  dental  association,  we  will  secure  the 
columns  of  some  public  print  (if  it  can  be  done  at  a  reason- 
able expense),  by  which  all  members  of  the  association  may 
have  a  medium  through  which  information  may  be  diffused 
amongst  the  mass  of  our  population  within  this  State;  all 
articles  for  publication  to  be  supervised  by  the  Publication 
Committee, 

The  President  announced  that  Dr.  C.  C.  Knowles  would 
give  clinics  at  his  office  at  i  o'clock  P.  M. — Operations  Filling 
and  Extracting.     Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Drs.  S.  E.  Knowles,  H.  H.  Pierson,  S.  H.  Roberts  and  S.  W. 
Dennis,  were  elected  delegates  to  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation; and  the  President  and  Secretar}'  were  authorized  to 
furnish  certificates  of  election  to  such  members  as  would  at- 
tend, until  the  full  number  to  whicli  we  are  entitled  shall  be 
appointed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Dennis,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  devise  ways  and  means  of  securing  a  suitable  testimonial 
to  Dr.  Barnum  for  the  free  gift  of  his  valuable  invention — 
the  rubbe)^  dam — to  the  profession.  Drs.  Dennis,  Austin, 
Knowles,  Me3'ers  and  Menefee  were  appointed,  and  by  vote 
Dr.  Dutch  was  added. 

Resolution  of  thanks  to  Drs.  Dennis,  Knowles  and  Sichel 
for  their  instructive  clinics  before  the  society  to-day,  as  per 
appointments,  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Standing  Committees 
for  the  ensuing  3'ear: 

On  Arrangements — Drs.  Austin,  Sichel,  Klein,  Myers  and 
Cogswell. 

On  Publication — Drs.  Dutch  and  Plomteaux  (ex-officio), 
Knox,  Dennis  and  Hunnell. 
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On  Operative  Dentistiy-Drs.  Dennis,  Pierson  and  Woodward. 
On  Dental  Chemistry — Drs.  C.  C.  Knowles,  Pratlier  and  Belle. 
On  Dental  Pathology  and   Surgery — Drs.   Younger,   S.   E. 
Knowles,  Harris,  Kingsbury  and  Wilbirt. 

On  Mechanical  Dentistry — Drs.  Menefee,  Spencer,  McCow- 
en,  Bush  and  Calvert. 

On  Dental  Literature  and  Education — Drs.  Crossett.    Cut- 
lar,  Yates,  Eaton  and  Lundborg. 

On  Auditing — Drs.  Birge,  Kingsbury  and  Cool. 
It  was  resoh^ed  to  hold  the  next  annual  session  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, commencing  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  May,  1873,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M. 

Dr.  Shrewsbury  recommended  the  folio-wing  formula,  which 
he  claimed  would  entirely  "paralize  the  nerve  in  a  very  short 
time,"  the  only  originality  claimed  being  the  irrojwrtions  of  its 
ingredients.  In  many  cases  when  using  the  several  agents 
for  destroying  nerves,  the  cauterizing  gets  the  start  of  the 
paralyzing  element,  which  never  occurs  with  this  preparation: 
R.  Arsenicum  gr.  x. 

Tannin  gr.  xv. 
S   Iph.  Morphia  gr.  xx. 
Creosote  gtt.  x. 
The  President  was  given  one  month's  time  to  select  sub- 
ject for  theses,  and  make  assignments  for  next  annual  session; 
An  invitation  was  given  to  the  reporters  of  the  press  to  be 
present  at  the  dinner,  at  6  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  association  then  adjourned  its  third  annual  session. 

H.  S.  Plomteaux,  Recording  Secretaiy. 
From  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Morning  Call,  of  June 
15tli,  1872:  "The  association  now  consists  of  fifty-two  mem- 
bers, and  will  compare  favorably  with  any  similar  body  in  the 
United  States.  *  *  *  *  At  Martin's  restaurant,  in  the 
evening,  the  President  of  the  San  Francisco  Dental  Associa- 
tion, Dr.  Knowles,  took  the  chair,  and  made  a  fe-w  appropri- 
ate remarks  as  to  the  welcome  of  the  State  association  to 
San  P'rancisco  by  their  brother  dentists  of  the  San  Francisco 
Association.  *  *  *  After  the  dinner  had  been  disposed 
of,  many  toasts  were  given  and  responded  to;  everything 
tending  to  promote  good-will  and  unity  among  those  gentle- 
man w^ho  make  dentistry  their  study.  The  party  separated 
about  11  o'clock. 
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The  Horace  Wells  Testimonial  Fund. 

We  coram  Mid  to  the  attention  and  earnest  consideration  of  our 
reailers  the  following  appeal;  and  trust  that  for  the  accompli-'hraent 
of  its  object  it  will  receive  the  hearty  co-operation  and  naaterial  aid 
of  every  member  of  the  dent  il  profession. 

This  work  has  been  by  far  too  lon;^  delayed;  but  it  is  orratifying 
to  know  chat  their  is,  even  it  this  late  day,  an  awakening  sense  of 
justice. 

This  testim^^niHl  oujiht  to  be  secured  without  any  very  great  ef- 
fort; it  is  comp  iratively  a  small  thing  for  each  to  do,  and  it  should 
be  promptly  done. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  keep  importuning  and  urging  the 
profes^on  for  a  year  or  two.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  should  be 
at  once  sent  to  tiie  treasurer,  and  then  quietly  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Well's  heirs.  Acts  of  this  charact.^r  make  men  grow,  and  in  the 
end  wouM  ra.ike  some  men  more  willing  to  die. 

APPEAL  IN  BEHALF   OF   THE  WELLS  NATIONAL   TESTIMONIAL   FUND. 

*'  It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the 
late  Horace  Wells,  the  discoverer  of  the  principle  of  Anaestht^sia,  or 
the  prevention  of  pain  in  surgical  and  dental  operations,  by  the 
inhalaiion  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  and  other  agents. 

"  Dr.  Wells  was  a  benefactor  to  the  world. 

He  conierred  upon  it  the  greatest  physical  boon,  in  the  prevention 
of  pain  in  =cvere  operations  in  genend^  surgery  atjd  obstetrics,  as 
well  as  in  minor  operntions  in  dentistry.  Without  its  aid,  ULiuy  of 
them  vvoidd  be  impossible,  while  with  it  thcj^  have  not  only  been 
rendered  possible,  but,  directly  and  indirectly,  tens  of  thousands  of 
lives,  as  well  as  an  untold  amount  of  mental  ami  physical  anguish, 
have  been  saved.  To  accomplish  this  his  own  health,  life  and  for- 
tune weie  sacrificed  in  his  zeal  lor  the  perfection  of  his  great  dis- 
covery, and  his  early  death  left  those  whom  he  loved  and  cherished 
unprovi<led  with  even  the  most  moderate  means  of  support. 

"  This  appeal  is  thereioie  matle,  in  behalf  of  his  famili/,  to  the 
members  of  the  dental  profession,  as  well  as  to  private  citizns,  ben- 
efited directly  or  indirectly  by  his  great  discovery,  to  aid  in  making 
up  a  'lestimonial  Fund  as  an  act  ol  taidy  ju.^tice  to  the  mem(»rv  of 
an  American  citizen  who  deserves  to  rank  with  M^rse  and  Fulton 
among  the  world's  benefactors,  and  who-e  claim  to  everlasting  and 
grateful  remembrance  is  enhanced  by  the  face  that  he  loved  his  fel- 
low-man  better  than  himself. 

"We  would,  theretbre,  urge  the  dental  profession  to  embrace  this 
opportunity,  and  generuusly  show  their  apprectation  <5f  Horace 
Wells  and  his  discovery,  anil  of  the  immense  benefit  it  has  been  to 
them,  by  contributing  to  this  fund. 

'' Suijscriutions  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Fund 
to  whom  all  contributions  will  be  paid  over. 

"  Louis  Jack,  D.  D.  IS.,  Daniel  ^'eal,  D.  D.  S.,  George  T.  Barker, 
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D.  D.  S.,  George  T.  Moffat,  M.  D.,  N.  W.  Hawes,  M.  D.,  Thomas  B. 
Hitchccck,  M.  D.,  William  II.  Allen,  Frank  Abbott,  M.  D.,  J.  H. 
McQiiilleii.  D.  D.  S.,  E.  VVildman,  D.  D.  S..  D  D.  Smith,  D.  D.  S., 
Thomas  H  Chandler,  M.  D.,  Jacob  L.  Williims,  M.  D.,  J.  S.  Lati- 
mer, D.  D.S.,  Norman  VV.  Kingsley,  D.  D.  S. 

"  jfV«astt<er,  Samuel  S.  Wliite. 

''  Secre.tari/  (Di^nVdl  Pvot'essUm),  James  Truman,  D.  D.  S.,  1221 
Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia." 


Difficulties  in  Dental  Practice. 

Among  the  casualities  that  occur  to  filled  teeth  there  are  none  more 
frequent  or  more  fatal  in  their  results  than  the  recurrence  of  de- 
cay in  that  part  ot  the  cavity,  on  the  proximate  parts  of  the  teeth, 
next  to  the  margin  of  the  gum,  or  as  some  would  express  it,  in  the 
cervical  wall  of  the  cavity.  Formerly  it  more  often  took  place  than 
now. 

This  is  a  very  vulnerable  point  for  the  attack  of  decay  :  first,  be- 
cause the  locality  is  one  th.it  affords  ready  lodgment,  and  reteution 
of  foreign  substances  in  contact  with  the  tooth,  from  which  the  brush 
and  the  ordinary  means  employed  for  cleansing  the  teeth  will  not 
remove  it. 

Tbe  teeth  on  the  proximate  sides  are  not  so  well  covered  and  pro- 
tected by  enamel  as  upon  other  parts. 

Another  occasion  of  decay  in  the  part  referred  to  is  found  in  the 
imperfect -manner  in  whicli  the  operation  ot  filling  these  cavities  is 
accomplishetl.  It  is  often  quite  difiicult  to  make  thorough  excavation 
of  the  cervical  walls  ot  proximate  caviiies;  and  especially  is  this  true 
so  Jar  as  giving  proper  form  is  concerned.  And  when  this  part  of 
the  work  has  been  well  done  there  may  be  I  allure  to  properly  adapt 
and  Consolidate  the  filling;  or  the  margin  of  the  cavity  is  fractured 
or  injured  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  improper  contact  with  the 
instrument.  But  none  of  these  uniavorable  circumstances  may  ex- 
ist and  yet  decay  occur  at  the  cervical  wall,  and  particularly  if 
thorough  cleanliness  is  not  observed,  but  even  this  will  sometimes 
fail  to  secure  immunity  from  disease.  Why  is  it  that  decay  will 
sometimes  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  take  place. 

There  is  perhaps  no  agent  with  which  the  teeth  are  brought  into 
contact  more  definitely,  and  certainly  injurious,  than  the  vitiated 
mucus,  the  product  of  diseased  mucous  membrane.  Inflammation  of 
this  tissue  causes  such  a  change  in  its  secretion,  that  it  will  produce 
irritation  and  often  decomposition  of  the  dentine. 

How  important  then  that  this  tissue  sliould  be  kept  in  a  healthy 
conditi  )n,  and  every  thing  avoided  that  would  produce  a  diseased 
or  even  an  abnormal  condiiion.  Ot  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
mucous  membrane  may  be  effected  injuriously,  there  is  perhaps 
none  more  common  than  the  use  of  dental  plates,  badly  constructed,  or 
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made  of  improper  material ;  but  with  this  fact  the  dental  profession 
is  comparatively  w(  11  aequninted.  There  is,  however,  an  almost  entire 
overlooking,  or  ignoring,  practically,  of  the  fact  that  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  margin  of  the  gums,  an  J  particulaily  that 
part  between  the  teeth,  is  exposed  to  more  and  greater  irritants  tnan 
at  a(iy  other  locality.  The  mnrgins  ot  the  gums  have  not  t»ie  same 
supix)rt  as  the  mucous  membrane  and  its  sulijacent  tissue  elsewhere  ; 
and  is  moi*e  exposed  to  brusing  and  laceration  by  violent  contact. 

This  pernicious  condition  so  often  found  between  the  teeth,  is  pro- 
duced in  various  ways.  The  gums  by  having  foreign  substances 
crouded  against  and  pressed  upon  them  will  become  diseased  ;  or  by- 
overlapping  tlie  sharp  and  rough  holders  of  cavities  of  decaN'  the 
same  result  will  be  pro''uce(l.  Protruding  and  overlapping  lilling 
will  usually  produce  a  similar  difliculty ;  unskilltul  and  rougii  man- 
ipulations often  produce  disease:  violent  wedging  causing  bruising 
of  the  gum,  forcing  down  ligatures  or  rubber  to  produce  laceration 
should  be  avoided.  Indeed  it  should  be  remembered  that  whatever 
will  produce  irritation  of  the  margins  of  the  gums  is  productive  of 
injury  to  the  teetli  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Tlie  dentist  should 
possess  the  most  thorough  knowledge  ot  the  structure  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  of  its  functions,  and  of  the  abnormal  conditions  and 
diseases  to  which  it  is  liable;  and  the  proper  method  of   treatmenc 

for  each. 

»     »     » 

Screws. 

We  have  been  using  Mick's  screws  with  his  instruments  for  their 
Introduction,  for  some  months  past,  ami  like  them  very  much  indeed* 
They  supply  a  wai  t,  in  certain  cases,  that  was  very  detinitelj'  felc 
before  their  introduction. 

Their  use  gives  a  far  greater  security  to  a  certain  class  of  opera- 
tions than  was  ever  attainable  beiore.  and  that  too  with  less  risk  of 
producing  unfavorable  results. 

No  dentist  who  desires  to  have  at  his  command  all  the  best  things — 
which  will  enable  him  to  best  meet  the  dillicult  cases  that  often 
occur — can  aflbrd  to  be  without  these  screws  and  the  instruments 
for  their  use.  _     _ 

The  Ohio  Dental  College. 

The  opening  of  the  twenty-seventh  annual  session  of  this  in- 
stitution will  take  place  October  IGth,  when  we  hope  all  tliosc 
who  are  to  constitute  the  classes  will  be  present  so  far  as  possible. 
The  facilities  were,  we  think,  never  before  so  good  for  giving 
a  thorough  course  of  tr  lining,  as  now;  collegiate  instruction  has  be- 
come a  necessity  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  profession  with 
usefulness,  honor  and  assurance  of  success.  The  spirit  of  the  times 
requires  that  every  thing  possible  should  be  done  for  development 
and  progress. 
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The  Dentine  Cellulap  and  Fibrous. 

PROF.    GEO.    B.    HARRIMAN. 

As  has  been  stated  in  previous  articles,  erroneous  terms,  are 
emplo3^ed  by  writers  wlieii  considering  tlie  structure  of  the 
teeth.  Because  such  terms  lead  to  dangerous  practice  they 
demand  further  attention. 

Year  after  year  we  read  of  "tubes,"  "tubuli,"  "prisms,'' 
"hollow  pipes,"  etc.  I  have  for  a  long  period  subjected  teeth 
recently  extracted  as  well  as  others  that  had  been  extracted 
for  years  to  a  variety  of  examinations  and  experiment.  I 
have  taken  photographs  of  a  very  beautifully  prepared  section, 
sent  to  me  by  T.  W.  Clements,  D.  D,.  Pembroke,  Me.  The 
tooth  had  been  extracted  five  years  at  least  before  the  section 
was  made,  and  it  represents  the  cells  and  fibres  most  perfectly, 
and  demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  "  soft  solid  sub- 
stances has  not  dried  up."  I  have,  in  company  with  oth- 
er dentists,  made  these  examinations  with  one-fiftieth  im- 
mersion object-glass  and  achromatic  prism  for  a  condenser 
for  illumination,  which  magnifies  five  and  ten-thousand  diam- 
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eters  without  the  semblance  or  indication  of  an}-  "holes  or 
hollow  columns  or  tubuli,"  All  that  snch  examinptions  show 
are  cells  and  fibres,  which  extend  from  the  pulp  cavity  to  the 
junction  of  the  dentine,  with  the  enamel  and  cementum, 
where  they  anastomose,  in  many  instances  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  more  joining  and  penetrating  some  distance  into 
the  enamel  as  illustrated  by  the  following  cut. 
Cut  No.  1. 

This  cut  represents  a  thin  sec- 
tion of  a  molar  tooth,  made  by 
sawing  a  thin  slab  and  polishing 
it  till  it  became  transparent,, 
and  is  magnified  seven  hundred 
diameters.  Figure  (1)  points 
to  the  enamel;  figure  (2)  shows 
dark  thread-like  lines,  which  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  real 
\Jibres,  some  of  which  have  pen- 
etrated a  short  distance  into  the  enamel.  Figure  (3)  repre- 
sent the  dentine. 

The  dark  lines  or  fibres  recognized  in  the  cut  are  what  are 
demonstrated  by  Prof.  McQuillen  and  some  others  as  "  tubuli." 
If  we  glue  a  portion  of  the  same  tooth  in  a  lathe  and  make 
a  thin  turning,  and  dissolve  the  calcareous  salts  or  dentine 
away,  we  find  a  soft  solid  substance  or  cells  closely  united 
into  fibres,  and  the  fibres  bifurcate  and  join  similar  to  cut  No 
(1)  in  this  article. 
Cut  No.  2. 

Figure  (1)  in  this  cut  points  to  the 
junction  of  fibres  and  is  magnified  four 
hundred  times,  thereby  showing  tha 
swelling  of  the  fibres  when  the  inter- 
stitial substance  is  dissolved. 

Were  there  no  soft  solid  tissues 
in  the  dentine,  and  if  it  were  composed 
entirely  of  a  liard  mineral  substance 
with  minute  "  tubuli"  or  cavities  and  apertures,  with  smooth 
hard  walls,  starting   from   the   pulp   cavity   and   penetrating 
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every  portion  of  the  dentine,  how  very   easily  could  this   be 
demonstrated. 

Should  we  make  thin  sections  across  these  so-called  aper- 
tures, with  the  aid  of  a  high  power  microscope,  we  could  at 
once  see  through  these  holes  "  tubuli,"  (as  cut  No.  3  repre- 
sents.) These,  however,  are  not  pipes.  I  have  made  careful 
and  most  thorough  examination  of  exceedingly  thin  sections 
of  dentine  with  one-fiftieth  immersion  object-glass  and  strong 
condensed  light,  and  failed  to  discover  spaces..  1  should 
most  assuredly  have  seen  them  had  any  existed. 

Not  only  have  I  made  examinations  in  the  ordinary  manner 
but  have  taken  photographs  of  the  sections  mounted  in   bal- 
sam, one  of  which  are  represented  in  the  cut  No.  4  below. 
Cut  JSTo.  3.  Cut  JVo.  4. 

Cut  No.  (3)  and  (4) 
are  engraved  from  pho- 
tograps  of  m}^  own  tak- 
ing; No.  (3)  having 
been  treated  with  a 
^  strong  solution  of  caus- 
tic potassa  disorganizing  the  animal  substance.  In  treating 
very  thin  sections  with  strono-  solution  of  caustic  postassa 
great  care  is  necessary  as  well  as  patience  and  perseverance. 
The  dentine  in  the  operation  is  liable  to  break  and  crumble, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  experimentor  as  I  well  know, 
and  therefore  thus  write  to  bid  others  be  of  good  courage- 
and  persevere  for  perseverance  will  finally  conquer.  Again  if 
we  submit  a  section  ot  the  dentine  to  the  chemist  in  its  nor- 
mal condition  for  being  analized,  what  will  be  the  result?  He 
tells  you  its  chemical  composition  is  about  one  third  animal 
matter  and  two  thirds  mineral  substance.  Now  comes  the 
pertinent  inquiry  where  is  the  organic  substance  if  the  dentine 
is  tubular  with  smooth  hard  walls  for  the  "  flow  and  reilow  of 
fluid,"  as  some  who  would  be  accounted  adepts  in  dental 
knowledge  affirm. 

In  the  so-called  "tubuli"  of  the  dentine,  we  not  only  find 
cells  and  fibres  of  connective  tissue,  but  in  many  instances 
n  erve  fibres  and  ganglion  cells  can  be  traced  from  the  pulp 
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the  junctioi 
Cut  No.  5. 


cavit}^  to  the  junction  of  the  enamel,  dentine  and  cementnm. 
Cut  No.  5. 


Figure  (1)  points  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  fibres  %yhere  they  unite. 
Figure  (2)  presents  the  ganglion 
cell  m  which  can  be  seen  three  small 
nerve  filaments.  Figure  (3)  points 
to  one  of  the  small  nerve  fibres  run- 
ning from  the  pulp  and  constituting 
a  Junction  or  ganglion  2.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  junction  of  fibres  is  made  at  the  enamel,  and 
that  the  calcareous  salts  cleared  away  with  the  acid,  and  that 
the  section  is  very  highly  magnified.  With  the  use  of  ter- 
chloride  of  gold  I  am  enabled  after  long  and  patient  toil  with 
very  delicate,  fine  pointed  needles,  under  low  magnifying 
power  to  dissect  out  some  of  these  fine  filaments,  measuring 
less  than  the  fifty-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  By  a 
careful  examination  with  the  one-fifty  object  glass,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  is  the  axis  cylinder  without  the  medullary  grey 
substance. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  histological  observers  that  the 
medulla  does  not  appear  until  afterward,  when  nerves  be- 
come broader  and  are  more  easily  defined.  It  is  not  hence 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  constituent  of  a  sensitive  nerve  to 
contain  the  medullary  sheath. 

The  individuals  who  do  not  admit  the  existence  of  the  axis 
cylinder  regard  the  white  substance  not  only  as  the  predomin- 
ating constituent  but  also  as  a  reall}-  active  element  of  the 
nerve  contents.  Prof.  Cutler  of  the  New  Orleans  Dental  Col- 
lege, regards  the  whole  of  the  soft  solid  substances  as  nerve 
fibre.  By  making  a  chemical  examination  of  the  entire  sub- 
stance in  the  so-called  "  tubuli"  the  result  is  a  large  amount 
of  the  medullary  substance,  and  that  there  scarcely  exists 
a  tissue  rich  in  cells  where  this  substance  does  not  occur  in 
large  quantity.  Still  it  is  onl^'  in  the  nerve  fibres  that  we  ob- 
serve the  peculiarity  of  the  substance  as  such,  whilst  in  all 
other  celluUar  elements  it  is  contained  in  a  finel}^  divided 
state  in  the  interior  of  the  cells,  and  is  only  set  free  as   the 
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contents  undergo  a  change,  and  are  subjected  to  the  action  of 
chemical  regents.  From  blood  cells,  pus  corpuscles,  epithi- 
lium  cells  of  the  most  versatile  glandular  parts,  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  spleen  and  similar  organs,  unprovided  with  excre- 
tory ducts,  this  substance  can  in  every  case  be  obtained  by 
extraction.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  medulla  can  not  be 
the  constituent  in  which  reposes  the  function  of  the  nerve  as 
such.  This  same  conclusion  is  arrived  at  by  phj^sical  in 
vestigations  at  the  present  time.  Therefore  the  axis  cylinder 
very  generally  regarded  as  the  real  essential  constituent  of  the 
nerves  whilst  in  the  white  ones  it  can  only  be  isolated  separa- 
tion of  the  investing  medulallary  sheath.  The  axis  cylinder 
would  hence  seem  to  be  the  real  electrical  substance  and  wx 
may  certainly  admit  the  hypothesis  that  the  medullary  sheath 
rather  serves  as  an  isolating  mass,  which  confines  the  elec- 
tricity within  the  nerve  itself  and  allows  its  discharge  at  the 
non-medullated  extremities  of  the  fibres. 

I  next  consider  the  termination  of  the  fibres,  my  conclu- 
clusions  are  neither  sudden  nor  premeditated.  To  the  sub- 
ject I  have  given  great  attention,  especially  as  they  are  ob 
served  in  one  of  the  tissues.  I  differ  from  authorities.  I  have 
proof  of  my  theories. 

Various  forms  of  termination  are  given  to  nerves.  Do  they 
end  in  points  terminating  in  the  tissues  or  cell  of  the  part?  or 
do  they  end  in  loops?  or  are  they  plexuses?  If  we  take  the 
teeth  here,  we  find  the  nerve  fibres  passing  through  into  the 
dentine  towards  the  enamel  and  cementum,  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  can  be  traced  entering  its  substance.  As  the 
fibres  approach  their  termination  they  draw  together  and 
unite  by  anastomosis  or  rather  they  enter  in  a  cell  or  ganglion; 
but  in  no  instaiice  do  they  terminate  by  free  extremity.  This 
formation  somewhat  confirms  the  position  that  all  nerve  fibres 
form  a  complete  circuit  for  the  current  of  nerve  force  whether  it 
be  motar  or  sensor.  I  am  confident  they  do  not  end  in  points  or 
filaments.  Nerves  in  the  teeth  have  no  ends  except  as  they 
are  continuous  with  the  terminating  portion  of  another  nerve 
fibre  or  as  they  terminate  in  what  I  will  call  a  ganglion  cell. 
This  termination  of  nerve  fibres  in  dentine  and  enamel,  this 
ganglion  or  cell  termination  of  nerves  in  teeth   never  before 
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demonstrated,  now  being  proved  and  accepted  we  have  now 
to  seek  in  some  form  for  the  cause  of  excessive  sensation  in 
teeth.  Fibres  surrounded  with  such  bon}-  encasements,  we 
might  well  expect  would  be  very  susceptible  to  the  slightest 
disturbance  or  jar,  and  especiall}'  when  the  equilibrium  of  its 
force  was  unbalanced. 

The  termination  of  motor  nerves  to  muscle  is  by  plexuses 
ramifying  over  and  between  the  fibres  of  the  muscles.  In  no 
case  can  the}^  be  seen  to  enter  into  them,  they  simply  lie  upon 
them  and  exert  their  influence  by  transmission  or  contact. 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  elucidation  of  the  positions 
taken  in  this  and  the  preceding  articles.  It  is  hoped  what  has 
been  submitted  will  excite  thoughtfulness  and  provoke  inves- 
tigation. 


Phosphate  of  Lime — Suggestions  as  to  its  Use  by  Dentists. 

BY  J.  E.  CRAVENS. 

Philosophizing  in  a  general  way  upon  a  subject  tends  to  leave 
readers,  in  reference  to  it,  ver}^  much  in  condition  of  the  mar- 
iner without  a  compas. 

The  usually  purchasable  article  of  phosphate  of  lime  as  we 
obtain  it  from  the  druggist  is  the  powdered  preparation.  The 
attention  of  the  dental  profession  has  for  some  time  been  di- 
rected toward  experiments,  looking  to  the  arresting  of  caries 
of  the  teeth  through  medical  agencies.  If  from  systematic 
cause  the  consistency  of  the  dental  organs  is  reduced  from 
a  health}^  density  to  an  impoverished,  want  of  abilit}^  to  resist 
such  decomposing  agents  as  attack  them  ;  and  if  we  are  aware 
of  the  nature  of  that  depravity,  and  the  destructive  changes 
which  produce  it,  then  there  should  be  some  means  of  repair- 
ing the  damage  throughout  the  same  channel.  Figuratively, 
the  body  is  but  a  railroad,  and  all  trains  upon  it  do  not  run 
in  the  same  direction.  Where  a  will  exists  there  is  prett}' 
sure  to  be  a  way  to  the  accomplishment.  It  has  been,  long 
enough,  definitely  known  that  the  deficient  element  in  teeth 
highly  susceptible  to  action  of  dental  caries,  is  the  earth}' 
matter  or  lime  salts;  and,  that  when  the  proper  proportion  of 
this  principle  exists,  we  find  strong,  health}-  teeth,  fully  able  to 
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resist  decay  if  but  assisted  b,y  reasonable  cleanliness.  To 
correct  this  depravit}^  then  it  is  necessar}^  to  replenish  witli 
material  similar  to  that  which  has  been  lost.  It  is  true 
enough  that  the  various  grains,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  con- 
tain sufficient  nourishment  of  this  particular  character  to  sup- 
ply under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances,  all  the  needs  of 
the  body.  At  any  rate  such  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
design  in  the  creation.  But  man  was  granted  the  perogative 
of  choosing  from  all  the  things  upon  the  earth  and  in  it.  He 
started  out  by  making  a  bad  choice,  and  being  the 
tural  possessor  of  imagination,  ingenuity,  and  numberless 
appetites,  he  chose  to  cater  especially  to  his  senses  of  taste, 
sight  and  smell;  consequent!}^  we  peel  our  apples  and  pota- 
toes, and  condemn  corn- bread  as  a  vulgarity,  bolt  our  floor 
and  turn  up  our  proboses  at  oat-meal  as  fit  only  for  horses. 

The  Scotch  common  people  subsist  entirely  upon  oat-meal 
for  a  breadstuff.  And  if  any  dentist  is  spoiling  for  a  hard 
2mll  I  commend  him  to  the  "land  o'  cakes."  Oat  meal  con- 
tains more  phosphate  of  lime  than  an\^  other  substance  from 
which  bread  is  made,  and  to  this  diet  is  ascribed  the  charac- 
teristic hardness  of  Scotchmen's  heads,  and  bones  generally. 
A,  highlander's  teeth  will  resist  decay,  if  somebody  else  will 
clean  them  for  him.  If  a  patient  is  to  be  treated  for  deprav- 
ity of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  teeth,  the  desired  result  might 
be  accomplished  in  time  by  a  rigid  course  of  dieting,  pro- 
vided the  patient  should  live  long  enough  (!)  and  even  then 
the  dentist  would  be  apt  to  find  life  growing  monotonous  ere 
he  reached  a  satisfactory  result.  If  a  man's  digestive  apara- 
tus  is  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  his  absorbents  having  never 
been  imposed  upon,  stand  in  open  mouthed  credulity,  ready 
to  receive  anything  that  the  stomach  puts  its  stamp  upon, 
that  man's  teeth  might  be  benefited  some,  by  confining  himself 
to  cracked  wheat,  unbolted  floor,  etc.  But  such  individuals 
have  very  little  use  for  the  services  of  the  dentist,  and  rarely 
indeed,  if  ever,  for  treatment  for  the  aflfection  in  question. 
Those  persons  who  do  need  our  services  in  this  direction  are 
those  either  suflTering  from  indigestion  and  a  want  of  assim- 
ilation— in  short,  dyspeptics — or.  females  in  state  of  preg- 
nancy, or  lactation,  and  individuals  whose  bones  are  illy  nour- 
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isbed  from  any  other  cause  whatever.  I  believe  that  in  ninety 
per  cent,  of  cases  of  rachitis,  the  teeth,  if  examined,  will  be 
found  sadly  deficient  in  lime  salts.  Although  debilitated  pa- 
tients may  receive  some  benefit  from  phosphate  of  lime  in  reg- 
ular alimentation,  yet  the  process  would  be  so  slow  as  to  give 
in  most  cases  no  tangible  evidences  of  good;  and  the  patient 
becoming  tired  of  a  monotonous  bill  of  fare,  would  break 
through  your  guards,  and  as  before  remarked,  fall  to  satisfy- 
ing his  senses  of  sight,  smell  and  taste.  Verily,  the  appetite 
for  the  flesh-pots  is  strong.  These  facts  have  not  been  over- 
looked heretofore  by  the  investigating  men  of  our  profession, 
on  the  contrary  they  stuck  a  pin  there,  and  sought  to  reach 
the  goal  by  a  shorter  route,  and  certainly  a  correct  one,  i.  e. 
medication.  Pulverulent  phosphate  of  lime  was  administered 
to  patients,  and  gave  the  most  flattering  results,  in  all  cases 
where  the  patients  could  take  it  for  a  proper  length  of  time ; 
but  a  trouble  arose  here  that  in  many  cases  proved  an  insur- 
mountable barrier,  and  has  remained  so  until  quite  recentl}". 
The  obstacle  heretofore  existing  as  before  the  success  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  was  that  in  probably  nine  tenths  of  cases 
the  patients  after  a  few  weeks  at  the  outside  conceived  a 
violent  dislike  for  their  medicine,  amounting  to  actual  dis- 
gust at  the  sight  of  the  powder.  Why  was  it  so?  I  have 
already  said  this  was  the  short  and  correct  road:  hut  it  needed 
corduroying,  and  there  is  where  the  failure  was.  However,  this 
is  the  age  of  progress;  and  whether  they  originated  the  idea 
or  not,  still  to  the  French  M.  Ds.  belong  the  honor  of  ap- 
plj'ing  the  corduroy;  viz:  they  digested  the  phosphate  of 
lime  in  lactic  acid,  and  administered  it  in  a  sj^rup.  This 
syrup  calcis  lacto  phosphatum;  has  a  taste  and  smell  very 
similiar  to  the  juice  of  the  common  goosberr}'.  It  is  given 
in  doses  of  from  a  teaspoon  to  a  tablespoon  full,  once  to  thrice 
per  diem,  generallj^  after  meals  as  it  greatl}^  facilitates  diges- 
tion. The  patient  can  easil}-  receive  from  ten  to  thirt}'  grains 
daily,  as  may  be  desirable.  The  peculiar  virtue  of  this  prep- 
aration is  that  it  can  be  taken  in  neai-l}'  all  cases  with  perfect 
regularity  of  dose,  and  cause  no  revolting  emotions  on  the 
part  of  the  patient.  The  appetite  is  increased  because  diges- 
tion is  promoted ;  and  what  benefit  is  derivable   from   proper 
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dieting,  the  patient  is  better  able  to  receive;  because  assimu- 
lation  has  restored  to  it  a  health}^  tone.  In  short  the  lacto 
phosphate  of  lime  is  a  tonic  of  rare  yirtues,  it  goes  straight 
to  the  mark,  does  its  work  well,  is  prompt  in  effect,  and  is 
withal  quite  agreeable  to  the  taste.  One  objection  to  this 
preparation  is  when  the  patient  is  impecunious.  It  is  any- 
thing but  cheap,  owing  to  the  extravagant  price  of  lactic  acid. 
The  laboratory  process  is  of  a  delicate,  .complicated  nature, 
consequently  onl}^  manufacturing  chemists  prepare  it.  Now, 
perhaps  a  few  items  in  reference  to  how  experimentors  were 
led  to  adopt  this  preparation  of  lime  salt  would  be  of  inter- 
est. 

The  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
lactic  acid.  The  proper  solvent  of  phosphate  of  lime  is  lactic 
acid.  Lactic  acid  will  only  take  up  or  digest,  I  think,  from 
two  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  pulverulent  salt,  and  this  in  the 
test  tube,  with  the  acid  officinal  and  the  temperature  correct. 
The  gastro-lactic  acid  is  much  diluted  by  being  only  one  of 
the  several  constituents  of  the  stomach  fluid,  being  in  propor- 
tion of  only  about  two  parts  in  a  thousand,  so  that  when  the 
powdered  phosphate  of  lime  is  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
it  lies  there  next  to  insoluble,  or  is  carried  forward  by  peris- 
taltus  and  ejected  at  the  terminus  of  the  alimentary  canal; 
there  being,  as  already  stated,  exceptional  cases  of  extraor- 
dinary digestive  power,  in  which  the  patient  received  corres- 
spondir.g  benefit.  When  the  stomach  refuses  to  digest  the 
powder  then  is  experienced  the  revolt  against  the  medicine, 
and  the  doctor  must  stop.  From  these  facts  was  conceived 
the  idea  of  predigesting  the  phosphate  in  lactic  acid  in  the 
laboratory,  which  was  done,  and  a  syrup  prepared  which  was 
to  be  a  vehicle  for  introducing  the  lacto  phosphate  of  lime 
into  the  stomach.  This  preparation  is  now  extensively  used 
in  France  by  the  medical  profession,  and  very  recently  indeed 
have  American  physicians  recognized  its  merits,  and  many  now 
administer  it.  It  is  a  remedial  agent  that  especially  suits  the 
dentist^ s  wants,  and  I  trust  that  the  profession  throughout 
this  country  will  be  foremost  in  adopting  it,  as  they  have 
done  in  reo-ard  to  every  good  thing  which  has  been  heretofore 
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brought  to  their  notice.     Ask  your   druggist   to   procure    for 
you  the  syrup  lacto,  phosphate  of  lime. 

Answer  to  "Dental  Miscellaines." 

BY   ^y.    E.    DRISCOLL. 

After  a  few  mouths  rest  the  writer,  under  the  head  of  "Den- 
tal Miscellaines",  in  the  Dental  Register  for  August,  1872 
returns  to  the  attack  on  ox^-chloride  of  zinc  as  a  capping  for 
exposed  dental  pulps.  This  gentleman's  views  I  take  to  be 
erroneous,  and  as  a  consequence  will  do  harm  if  not  persist- 
ently combatted  every  time  the}^  are  brought  to  public  notice 
This  I  consider  has  been  well  done  heretofore,  but  those  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  du  this  in  the  past  may  tire  of  what 
may  seem  an  endless  task,  and  fur  a  time  allow  him  to  claim 
that  his  side  has  triumphed,  that  exposed  pulps  can  not  be 
saved,  thus  leading  many  farther  astra}'  than  months  of  earn- 
est truthful  teaching  will  be  likeh*  to  counteract  and   correct 

That  we  will  never  have  anj'thing  better  than  oxychloride 
of  zinc  for  covering  exposed  pulps  I  do  not  affirm.  I  hope 
we  may.  For  immediate  contact  with  the  pulp  a  solution  of 
gutta  percha,  or  collodion  may  be  better,  but  of  this  we  are 
by  no  means  certain  as  some  of  those  who  use  these  materials 
between  the  cement  and  the  pulp  complain  of  considerable 
disappointment  and  failure. 

Our  unbelieving  friend  wants  to  know  if  an}'  have  "  found 
bony  arches  thrown  overexposed  pulps  where  the  os-artificial 
had  been  previousl}'  used."  I  have  not  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  all  are  doing  so  well  that  thej^  can  not  be  spared  even  to 
gratify  so  laudable  a  curiosity  as  that  of  our  friend. 

He  is  against  the  use  of  oxychloride  of  zinc  "in  very 
young  or  immature  teeth.""  What  then  will  he  do  with  these 
teeth?  Extract  them  at  this  tlie  ver}-  age,  that  of  j'outh 
when  the}'  are  most  desired  of  any  age? 

Does  he  not  know  that  when  "young  or  immature"  they 
are,  as  compared  with  old  and  denser  teeth,  unfit  for  root  fill- 
ing? How  is  the  process  of  full  development  to  be  carried 
out  in  immature  pulpless  teeth?  Instead  of  not  using  it 
in  "vounsf  or  immature"  teeth,  it  is  the  only  resort  for  saving 
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them  that  I  know  of,  or  that  he  does  as  it  would  seem  by  the 
report  of  his  "Case  No.  1,"  in  which  he  filled  with  gold  and 
then  extracted  the  tooth  in  a  few  weeks  afterward. 

How  utterly  perverse  and  absurd  this  seems  to  one  con- 
stantl3^  in  the  habit  of  saving  exposed  pulps.  And  since  the 
tooth  could  have  been  saved  so  easily  in  this  "  Case  No.  1," 
the  boy  should  have  been  paid  for  the  damage  done  him 
if  such  a  loss  could  be  estimated  or  repaid  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

He  says,  "  The  ossification  of  the  teeth  is  from  the  rudi- 
mental  pulp,  and  when  once  completed  is  done  forever."  Now 
what  student  of  dentistry  of  one  year's  experience  does  not 
know  that  in  cases  of  abrasion  of  the  cutting  edges  of  the 
teeth  in  elderly  persons  where  it  extends  below  the  former 
limit  of  the  pulp  that  a  new  covering  of  dentine  is  thrown 
out  for  the  protection  of  the  pulp?  This  is  very  common 
and  3^et  our  writer  says  it  never  happens.  But  the  errors  of 
these  "  Dental  Miscellanies"  are  too  numerous  to  be  noticed 
in  detail,  and  hoping  no  one  will  be  deterred  Irom  learning 
to  save  pulps  by  what  he  has  written. 

Cure  for  Sleep-walking 

This  troublesome  habit  often  resists  all  the  common-place 
plans  to  break  it  up.  When  such  is  the  case,  Dr.  Pellizzo,  in 
the  Aheile  Medicalle,  recommens  the  use  of  bromide  of-  po- 
tassium. We  tried  it  in  the  case  of  a  girl  who  would  get  up 
in  her  sleep,  walk  about  her  room,  eat,  etc.  About  30  grains 
daily  (morning  and  evening)  effectually  cured.  It  is  also  of 
good  service  in  the  agitated  and  restless  sleep  of  good  chil- 
dren. 
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Dental  Periostitis. 

Bead  Before  the  31  ad  Eiver  Dental  Society. 

BY  J.  A.  STIFP,    D.    D.  S. 

2Ir.  President,  and  Gentlemen:  Haviug  been  appointed  as  one 
among  others  to  prepare  a  paper  for  this  meeting,  allow  me  for  a 
ver}- brief  season  to  bccup}'  your  valuable  time  in  the  perusal  of  a 
few  thoughts  suggested  to  me  upon  the  subject  of  Dental  Perios- 
titis. I  do  not  for  one  moment  think  m3'self  capable  or  comj^etent 
to  portra}'  or  sa^'  an3'thing  whatever,  that  will  have  a  tendency 
to  enlighten  3'ou  upon  this  subject — so  much  having  been 
said  and  written,  that  what  I  may  here  say  will  be  of  little  or 
no  consequence.  But  as  it  is  one  of  the  subjects  presented 
in  our  programme,  and  to  be  discussed  here  at  this  time,  I 
hope  that  it  may  elicit  something,  and  in  a  manner  vie  with 
the  thoughts  of  3'ou,  my  older  and  by  far  more  experienced 
friends.  In  the  first  place  let  us  consider  the  structure  of  the 
periosteum;  second,  the  signs  or  indications  of  periostitis; 
third,  its  cause,  and  finally  its  treatment.  Investing  roots 
of  the  teeth,  in  fact  all  bony  structures,  we  find  a  white 
dense  fibrous  membrane,  the  periosteum,  to  which  it  is  inti- 
matel}"  attached  by  fibrous  prolongations,  and  numerous  min- 
ute blood  vessels. 

It  is  highly  vascular,  and  consists  of  two  laj^ers  closely 
united  together,  one  formed  chiefly  of  connective  tissue,  the 
other  of  elastic  fibres  of  a  finer  kind  which  form  a  dense, 
elastic  membranous  net-work. 

It  completely  invests  the  roots  of  the  teeth  as  far  as  their 
necks,  and  at  the  margin  of  the  alveolus  becomes  continuous 
with  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  gums. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  it  is  throught  his  med- 
ium that  the  tooth  receives  its  nourishment  after  tlie  death 
and  loss  of  the  i^uljj. 

The  signs,  or  at  least  the  first  indications  we  have  of  this 
disease,  is  a  slight  fulness,  which  invites  contact  and  even 
pressure  from  the  opposing  teeth,  such  pressure  afibrding 
rather  a  pleasurable  sensation  and  seeming  relief.  Tliis  con- 
dition is  induced  by  such  irritating  causes  as  would  produce 
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inflammation  in  any  of  the  other  soft  tissues,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  part.  The  surrounding- 
parts  being  very  strong  prevents  the  expansion  of  the  capil- 
laries and  other  small  vessels  ramifying  this  membrane.  The 
walls  being  pressed  upon  in  proportion  to  the  force  or  extent 
of  this  determination,  this  effort  of  expansion  will  occa- 
sion, especially  in  those  teeth  having  conical  roots,  a  slight 
elongation,  and  more  particularly  when  active  inflammation 
supervenes.  After  active  inflammation  has  occurred,  pressure 
or  tapping  upon  the  affected  tooth  will  not  unfrequently  cause 
great  pain.  This  condition  varies  in  degree  in  different  cases, 
depending  largely  upon  the  predisposition  and  susceptibility 
to  exciting  causes  of  irritation  and  inflammation,  together 
with  the  character  of  these  exciting  causes,  whether  concen- 
trated in  action  to  a  mere  point  or  more  extended  in  their 
sphere  of  operation. 

Many  times  only  a  small  portion  of  the  periosteum  of  a 
tooth  will  be  thus  afl[ected;  tapping  on  one  side  of  the  affected 
tooth  will  occasion  pain,  while  if  the  other  side  is  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment  scarcely  any  pain  or  sensation  of  un- 
easiness is  at  all  perceptible. 

this  In  affection  it  is  often  found  that  the  periosteum  will, 
on  one  side  of  the  tooth  pass  through  the  successive  stages  of 
inflammation  to  destruction,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tooth  it  has  suffered  nothing  more  than  a  slight  irritation. 
In  such  cases  the  part  is  endowed  with  such  a  degree  of  vi- 
tality that  it  is  able  to  overcome  this  attack  and  thereby  con- 
fine it  to  a  certain  locality.  When  there  is  a  predisposition, 
the  local  exciting  causes  will  sooner  and  more  vigorously 
make  the  attack;  thus,  when  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  is  devital- 
ized, or  its  life  so  much  impaired  that  it  is  unable  to  perform 
its  function,  the  periostaum  is  far  more  liable  to  disease,  for 
several  reasons. 

In  many  cases  there  are  irritants  at  hand  that  did  not  ex- 
ist before,  and  the  periosteum  is  either  enfeebled  and  not  able 
to  offer  resistance,  or  the  demand  upon  its  function  greater 
than  before,  it  being  the  medium  of  connection  between  the 
normal  vital  tissue  and  that  which  is  devitalized. 

And  when  this  condition   exists   it  is  wholly   through  the 
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periosteum  that  the  tooth  is  nourished,  if  at  all.  Kow  if  we 
accept  this  as  true,  we  may  then  conclude  that  there  is  a 
greater  susceptibilit}^  on  the  part  of  the  periosteum  after  the 
death  of  the  pulp  than  before. 

One  of  the  exciting  causes  of  this  affection  is  found  in  the 
acrid  debris  of  the  dead  and  decaying  pulp  of  the  tooth,  pass- 
ing out  through  its  foramen,  either  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state, 
there  coming  ill  contact  with  the  periosteum.  Another  is,  de- 
posits, calcareous  and  others,  are  insinuated  beneath  the  mar- 
gin of  the  gum,  there  encroaching  upon  and  irritating  the 
periostevim  to  such  an  extant  as  to  produce  this  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

It  is  sometimes  occasioned  b}'  an  extension  of  inflammation 
from  another  part;  the  periosteum  of  one  tooth  may  be  affect- 
ed to  such  an  extent  that  one  or  more  of  the  neighboring 
teeth  may  be  aff'ected  by  the  extension  of  such  inflammation. 
Some  medicinal  agents  produce  a  similar  condition  b}'  thick- 
ening the  tissues  and  elongating  the  teeth.  Mercurials,  for 
instance,  present  a  fine  illustration  of  this  class.  Not  yielding 
in  the  slighest  degree  to  those  remedies  that  in  many  other 
cases  accomplish  all  that  could  be  desired,  the  treatment  of 
periostitis  in  its  details,  whether  local  or  sj'stemic,  will  be 
o-overned  by  the  attendant  conditions,  such  as  sj^stemic  pre- 
dispositions, the  vital  force,  the  local  causes  and  their  pecu- 
liarities. 

Systemic  treatment  should  have  for  its  object  the  removal 
or  counteracting  of  predispositions  and  the  abatement  of  the 
determination  of  blood  to  the  part  by  inviting  it  to  other 
parts,  such  as  will  have  a  tendency  to  allay  the  excitement  in 
the  part  affected,  and  as  far  as  possible  restore  the  equilibrium 
of  the  circulation.  The  local  remedies  also  must  be  judi- 
ciously and  faithfully  applied.  The  same  principles  applica- 
ble in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  in  any  of  the  other  soft 
tissues  are  the  same  to  be  employed  here.  Many  for  the*  want 
of  adaptability  have  to  be  thrown  aside.  But  we  have,  how- 
ever, at  our  command  some  very  active  and  eflicient  remedies 
for  the  treatment  of  this  affection. 

The  causes  producing  and   influencing  this   disease   should 
always  be  fully  apprehended,  after  which  the  following  points 
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sliould  receive  due  consideration:  First,  remove  the  dead 
pulp  and  all  of  the  dead  and  broken-down  tissue;  cleanse  the 
canal  or  canals  in  the  root  of  the  tooth;  remove  the  tartar 
from  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  rendering  them  perfectly  free 
from  all  local  exciting  causes.  Extract  all  dead  roots  in  the 
vicinitj^  of  the  affected  tooth.  Second,  b}^  relieving  the  con- 
gestion in  the  affected  part,  either  by  systemic  treatment  or 
by  counter-irritation. 

Counter-irritation  may  be  produced  by  depletion,  scarify- 
the  gum,  or  by  the  application  of  some  counter-irritatiDg 
agent,  such  as  the  tincture  of  iodine  or  capsicum,  or  cantharidal 
collodion.  The  action  ot  any  of  these  agents  will  produc- 
the  desired  effect.  The  tincture  of  iodine,  a  very  valuable  and 
favorite  remedy  with  many,  is  easily  applied,  and  will  produce 
the  most  glorious  result.  In  the  treatment  of  periostitis  in 
dead  teeth,  cleanse  the  canal  well  as  possible;  moisten  a 
plegget  of  cotton  with  the  tincture  of  iodine  and  carbolic  acid, 
pass  it  into  the  canal,  protecting  it  w^ith  sandarac  varnish. 
Apply  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  gum  of  the  affected  tooth, 
repeating  this  treatment  from  day  to  day  until  your  are  satis- 
fied that  it  is  restored  to  its  normal  condition.  Then  moisten 
a  very  small  plegget  of  cotton  with  carbolic  acid,  pass  it  up  the 
canal  to  the  apex  of  the  root,  having  in  the  meantime  pre- 
pared the  cavit}^;  introduce  the  filling,  making  it  as  compact  as 
possible,  and  success  will  crown  your  every  effort  in  almost 
every  instance. 

Gentleman,  I  hope  you  will  accept  these  few  thoughts,  siin- 
ply  as  suggestions^  and  not  as  stubborn  facts. 
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Toothache, 

BY  J.    H.  PAYNE,  MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO. 

We  will  first  speak  of  the  cause  of  toothache,  2dly  of  it^ 
deyelopment,  aiiclSdl}'  of  the  treatment  of  it.  We  will  speak  of 
these  in  the  order  indicated. 

1st,  Simple  toothache  is  caused  b}-  the  nncorering  of  the 
pulp  b}'  deca}'  of  tooth  substance,  so  that  in  masticating  the 
food  the  pulp  is  no  longer  protected  from  foreign  substances* 
but  is  wounded,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  injured  b}' the  fluids  of 
the  mouth,  either  of  which,  or  all,  more  or  less,  go  to  super- 
induce disease.  2nd.  Its  further  development.  If  not  re- 
lieved, the  inflammation  extends  to  the  periosteum,  and  soreness 
and  elongation  of  the  tooth  is  experienced.  This  may  be  de- 
termined b}'  striking  it  gently  with  the  end  of  an  excavator. 
If  the  tooth  springs  with  a  dull  sound,  the  periosteum  is 
thickened,  and  the  third  stage,  or  alveolar  abscess  will  ensue,  if 
not  prevented.  If  the  sound  is  sharp  and  clear,  and  no 
pain  results  from  the  strikingof  the  tooth,  the  inflammation  is 
yet  within  the  tooth,  and  is  more  easily  relieved.  The  third 
stage,  or  alveolar  abscess,  is  diagnosed  b}^  thickening  of  the 
alveolar  process,  extreme  redness  of  the  gum,  swelling  of 
that  part  of  the  face,  and  apparent  looseness  of  the  tooth. 

First.  The  treatment  of  it.  If  simple  tcothache,  the  first  thing 
we  do  is  to  clean  the  cavity  of  foreign  and  carious  matter 
being  careful  not  to  wound  the  exposed  pulp.  Then  careful- 
ly enlarge  the  opening  to  the  pulp  chambers.  This  we  do  in 
two  waj's.  First  b}'  a  burr  drill  as  large  as  can  be  introduced 
to  the  cavity,  bearing  upon  its  anterior  surface  a  half  drop  of 
carbolic  acid;  with  this  we  often  succeed  in  cutting  away  the 
jagged  edges  of  the  cavity  against  which  the  swollen  pulp  has 
been  forced  and  by  which  wounded.  If  the  drill  cannot 
be  borne  by  the  patient,  we  takp  any  sort  of  good  cutting  in- 
strument, a  hatchet  or  hoe-shaped  excavator,  and  begin  back 
at  the  sides  of  the  floor  of  the  cavity  and  cut  toward  the  pulp^ 
relieving  thereby  the  pressure  of  the  dentinal  wall  upon  the 
s-wollen  pulp,  often  procuring  great  relief  in  this  way  before 
we  come  to  application  of  remedies.  If  the  pulp  have  a  heal- 
thy pink  appearance  and  succumb  to  the  treatment,  we  propose 
to  save  it  alive.  If  it  have  a  purple  appearance,  str^angulation  has 
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already  ensued,  and  its  extirpation  is  accordingly  determined 
upon.  To  begin  with  the  conservative  treatment.  We  apply 
a  ver}^  small  bit  of  cotton  moistened  with  iodine  tincture  and 
carbolic  acid,  half  and  half,  previously  prepared,  and  gently, 
held  in  apposition  by  a  bit  of  cotton  secured  by  another  piece 
either  waxed,  or  gummed  with  sandarach  varnish.  This  may 
be  left  in  several  hours  without  harm,  though  a  quarter  or 
half  hour  is  quite  sufficient.  We  use  a  cream-like  solution  of 
ox3^chloride  of  zinc  for  a  temporary  filling.  Upon  the  remov- 
al of  the  cotton,  there  should  be  no  appearance  of  blood  or 
escaping  serum  from  the  pulp.  The  surface  being  entirely 
dry,  the  os-artificial  should  be  applied  without  pressure,  in  a 
buttery  form,  supported  by  little  blocks  of  tin  foil  or  bits  of 
spunk  or  cotton,  and  allowed  to  harden  before  the  remaining 
portionof  the  filling  is  placed.  If  the  patient  lives  conveneintly 
near  to  the  office,  an  appointment  for  a  day  or  two  distant  may 
be  made,  but  an  hour  or  two  will  usually  suffice  to  determine 
whether  to  proceed  or  to  retrace  the  steps  taken.  In  one 
case  pain  continued  for  two  hours  after  the  cement  was  applied, 
and  we  began  to  fear  that  we  should  have  to  remove  the  oxy- 
chloride  and  devitalize  the  pulp,  extirpate  and  fill  by  the  he- 
roic, radical  way,  but  the  pulp  began  to  be  reconciled  to  its 
new  quarters,  finding  pulse  room;  quiet  and  ease  reigned, 
where  a  little  while  ago  an  enemy  had  caused  quite  a 
rumpus. 

Second.  Treatment  of  the  second  stage.  We  have  now  perios- 
titis. If  the  usual  remedies  fail,  and  the  patient  will  submit, 
we  extract  the  tooth,  that  is,  if  it  be  one  of  the  ten  anterior 
teeth,  and  usually  find  an  infiltrated  condition  of  the  perios- 
teum. In  a  case  we  had  sixteen  months  since,  we  had  filled 
the  tooth,  leaving  the  pulp  quite  alive.  About  two  hours  after- 
ward soreness  and  pain  set  in;  lady  14  3'ears  of  age;  right 
lateral  superior  incisor;  jdelded  to  have  it  extracted.  We 
found  extravasation  begun,  removed  the  thickened  viscid  sub- 
stance from  the  apex,  painted  root  with  carbolic  acid  undi- 
luted; replaced  the  tooth  in  its  alveoler  process,  and  in  one 
hour  it  was  comfortable,  and  has  occasioned  no  trouble  since. 
We  proceed  in  this  way  whether  the  tooth  has  been  filled  or  not. 
We  think   periostitis    is  usually  caused  by  irritation,  chilled 
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or  wounded  blood  corpuscles  may  produce  it;  a  blow 
upon  the  tooth,  arsenious  acid,  or  pressure,  or  a  broken  particle 
of  broach,"or  presence  of  dead  tissue,  anyone  or  a  combination 
of  these  jnay  cause  peridontitis.  But  if  the  patient  will  not  al- 
low the  extraction  of  the  tooth  for  the  displacement  of  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  the  replacement  of  tlije  tooth,  we, 
secoudl3%  undertake  its  cure  by  the  following  plan :  We  apply  a 
wedge-shaped  instrument  like  a  taper-drill,  or  an}' instrument 
improvised  for  the  purpose,  to  the  labial  border  of  the  alveolar 
process,  penetrating  between  the  gum  and  alveolar  wall,  and 
raise  the  plate  of  the  alveolar  process,  so  as  to  liberate  the 
pent-up  putrescent  gas.  Very  many  bubbles  will  follow  the 
removal  of  the  instrument,  and  in  many  cases  has  brought  the 
desired  relief,  and  enabled,  by  topical  treatment,  the  powers  of 
the  system  to  effect  a  cure.  If  the  tooth  has  not  been  plugged^ 
we  extirpate  the  pulp;  if  in  a  dying  condition,  which  may  be 
known  by  its  color  being  dark  (pink  if  alive  and  healthy).  If 
dark,  we  apply  a  little  arsinous  paste  prepared  for  thai 
purpose  by  th.e  Dental  Depot  proprietors,  about  the  size  of  a 
mustard  seed.  The  cavity  of  course  has  been  well  cleaned,  in 
order  to  know  the  color  and  condition  of  the  pulp;  and  let  me 
soy  that  no  one  is  justified,  by  my  judgment,  in  applying 
arsenic  to  a  healthy  tooth  pulp.  The  directions  in  the  former 
part  of  this  paper  for  the  capping  of  a  healthy  pulp  will 
give  patient  and  dentisi  far  less  trouble  and  pain  than  tho 
application  of  arsenious  paste. 

Two  hours  is  usually  sufficient  time  to  devitalize — we  do  not 
want  to  kill  either  the  pulp  or  periosteum,  or  nerve  fibrils. 
"VYe  simply  need  toobtund  the  sensibility  of  the  pulp,  so  that 
we  can  remove  it  without  too  great  pain  to  the  patient,  ^ye 
use  a  barbed  broach  for  that  purpose,  and  we  must  be  very 
careful  of  two  things,  1st,  not  to  push  through  the  foramen 
any  lymph,  nor,  2d,  to  break  oflTour  broach  in  the  apex.  Should 
we  do  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  two  or  three  things  are  likely 
to  ensue:  1st,  peridontitis,  with  rapid  tumefiiction  and  alveo- 
lar abscess;  if  not  relieved,  the  unwillingness  of  our  patient 
longer  to  submit  to  our  endeavors  to  relieve  him  instrumental- 
ly,  or  we  must  come  down  and  yield  and  extract  the  tooth,  and 
wc  bear  the  chagrin  and  the  patient  the  loss  of  the  tooth»   But 
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this  need  not  occur;  we  should  not  press  the  broach  so  deeply 
as  to  thrust  through  the  foramen.  After  carefully  clearing  the 
pulp  canal,  time  may  be  given,  a  day  or  two,  for  nature  to  re- 
store quiet  to  the  parts.  When  no  longer  sore,  the  tooth  may 
be  filled.  The  pulp  canal  may  be  filled  either  with  gold,  tin  or 
oxychloride.  We  have  no  preference,  except  where  gold  is 
used  for  the  crown  filling,  then  we  prefer  gold  for  the  canal 
too. 

But,  lasth',  alveolar  abscess.  How  shall  we  treat  it.  This 
has  been  anticipated  in  part.  First,  as  in  acute  periostitis 
an   opening  must  be  made. 

1st  The  corpse  of  the  deceased  dental  pulp  must  be  re- 
moved. The  tooth  must  be  disinfected.  If  an  opening  has 
been  made  through  the  anterior  alveolar  process,  use  that  as 
a  lead  to  find  the  sac,  at  the  foramen,  and  direct  away  the 
cushion,  now  no  longer  to  be  needed  as  an  absorbent  to  arrest 
the  putresent  gas,  which  has  begun  to  be  generated  by  the 
pulp. 

The  principal  of  carbolic  acid  should  be  used  in  disinfecting 
the  parts,  but  active  surgery  is  not  to  be  neglected  in  cutting 
away  the  diseased  membranes.  If  the  patient  will  submit  to  ex- 
traction, that  will  atford  the  dental  surgeon  an  easier  and  better 
opportunity  to  remove  the  subgorged  vessel,  apply  the  disinfect- 
ant, and  render  more  certain  the  cure,  always  replacing-  the 
tooth,  which  may  be  done,  even  with  a  molar  whose  roots 
diverge  one-quarter  of  their  radius,  by  cutting  off  the  ends  of 
the  roots.  Whether  this  regime  will  pay,  is  another  thing.  If 
the  surgeon  dentist  have  the  highest  good  of  his  patent  at 
heart,  it  will  pay  him  in  the  inner-man  to  do  so  great  a  good 
for  his  fellow,  and  if  his  patient  be  equally  appreciative  of  his 
dentist's  good,  he  will  certainly  not  neglect  to  remunerate 
him  according^^to  his  best  ability.  The  filling  of  such  a 
tooth,  after  its  health  is  restored,  is  the  same  as  in  the  for- 
mer case. 
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Indiana  State  Dental  Society. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  societ}^  Tvas  held  at 
Indianapolis,  June  25th,  1872. 

The  President,  Dr.  P.  G.  C.  Hunt,  in  the  chair,  with  a  fair 
representation  of  the  members  of  the  association  in  attend- 
ance. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  When 
the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Several  visiting  dentists  were  present  and  were  made  honor- 
ary members  of  the  Association.  Drs.  H.  J.  McKellops,  o^ 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  G.  V.  Black,  of  Jacksonville,  III.;  Prof.  J. 
Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  many  others. 

The  chair  appointed  as  the  Board  of  Censors,  Prof.  A.  M. 
Moore,  Drs.  J.  W.  Ellis  and  H.  T.  Manlove. 

The  follwing  persons  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examin- 
ation before  the  board,  were  by  ballot  elected  members  of  the 
Association:  Drs.  L.  J.  Mason,  of  Fort  Wa3'ne;  S.  E.  Harry- 
man,  of  Lawrenceburg,  and  F.  M.  Hamsher,  of  La  Grange. 

The  Treasurer  being  absent,  Dr.  John  F.  Johnson,  of  In- 
dianapolis, was  appointed  Treasurer  j^ro  tern. 

The  President  delivered  the  annual  address  which  elicted 
the  closest  attention  from  the  association. 

By  motion  of  Prof  Richardson  the  physicians  of  Indiana- 
polis were  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

The  subjects  before  the  association  being  in  order,  on  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson  the  eight  subject  was  selected  for  dis- 
cussion; viz:  "  Broken  Points  for  Pluggers,'^  which  elicited 
an  animated  discussion  from  Drs.  Hunt,  Black,  Morrison, 
Moore  and  Eichardson — all  more  or  less  favoring  this 
new  era  in  the  improvements  of  filling  instruments. 

Dr.  Black  stated  that  he  had  used  broken  pluggers  to  ex- 
cellent advantage  by  grinding  off  the  broken  or  cr3'stalized 
surface,  and  using  the  instrument  as  it  came  from  the  corrun. 
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diim  wheel:  liglit  numbers  of  foil  weld  more  perfect!}^  in  the 
use  of  this  instrument. 

By  consent  the  eighth  subject  was  closed,  and  the  ninth 
opened  for  discussion,  viz :  "  Base  for  artificial  teeth,  best  sub- 
stitute for  rubber."  Considerable  attention  was  given  this  sub  • 
ject,  3'et  arrivin'g  at  no  unanimous  conclusion  concerning 
a  substitute  for  rubber.  '"Celluloid  Base"  was  mentioned  as 
perhaps  a  suitable  substance  to  take  the  place  of  rubber  for 
cheap  dentures,  3'et  the  introduction  of  this  base  has  been  of 
so  recent  a  date  that  a  proper  test  has  not  been  arrived  at  in 
relation  to  premanenc}^ 

The  association  expressed  the  opinion  however,  that  the 
day  was  not  far  distant  when  a  substance  would  take  the 
place  of  rubber,  and  other  cheap  materials,  far  better  and 
purer  in  every  particular. 

The  hour  for  adjournment  being  nearly  at  hand.  President 
Hunt  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  to  conduct  the  clinic 
on  the  following  morning;  Prof.  J.  Eichardson ;  Drs.  H.  J. 
McKellops  and  J.  V.  Black.     Adjourned. 

MORNING    SESSION,  SECOND  DAY. 

The  President  called  the  association  to  order,  the  minutes 
of  last  meeting  read  and  concurred  in. 

Prof.  Richardson  and  Dr.  McKellops  failed  to  procure  a  case 
suitable  for  clinic. 

Dr.  Black  operated  upon  a  left  inferior  molar,  cavity  pos- 
terior proximal  surface.  Whereupon  he  illustrated  th^ 
eflScienc}^  of  his  dental  engine — being  of  similar  construction 
to  the  justly  celebrated  "  Morrison  Engine."  Dr.  Black  is  d3 
serving  of  great  praise  for  the  introduction  of  this  important 
auxiliary  to  facilitate  tedious  operations;  and  very  clearly 
demonstrated  to  the  association  the  ease  with  which  he  pre- 
pared the  cavity  for  filling,  and  the  exquisite  finish  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  filling  after  it  was  completed.  This  instru- 
ment with  the  rubber  dam  are  now  indispensable  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  so  acknowledged  b}^  the  association. 

After  the  clinic  was  concluded  the  first  subject  for  discus- 
sion was  taken  up,  viz:  The  essential  principles  in  filling 
teeth." 

President  Hunt  in  his  pleasant  and   forcible   manner   gave 
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the  association  the  benefit  of  some  beautiful  ideas  on  this 
subject,  and  no  doubt  inspired  the  j^ounger  members  of  the 
association  with  renewed  vigor  for  the  grand  opportunities 
that  are  now  being  offered  in  this  direction.  ■ 

Dr.  Hunt  also  exhibited  several  cases  of  models  of  success- 
ful ones  of  filling,  or  restoring  the  contour  of  the  teeth  with 
gold  after  the  crowns  had  been  lost  by  deca}'  or  attrition. 

Prof.  3Ioore  also  exhibited  a  mould  of  a  ver}'  extensive 
case  of  building  on,  or  restoring  the  teeth  {both  above  and  be- 
low, sixteen  in  number)  to  their  normal  formande  size.  This 
was  a  very  extensive  case,  and  evidently  was  an  exceeedingly 
wearisome  one. 

Two  much  praise  can  not  be  said  of  these  two  cases  (Dr. 
Hunt's  and  Prof  Moore's)  as  they  involved  most  of  the  theo- 
ries and  practices  that  are  now  being  urged  by  the  best  and 
ablest  men  in  the  profession. 

Prof.  J.  Taft  and  Richardson,  Drs.  \\.  H-  Goddard,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  H.  A.  Smith,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ex- 
pressed great  interest  in  this  subject,  and  valuable  ideas  were 
exchanged  for  the  remainder  of  the  morning,  which  concluded 
the  first  subject.     Adjourned. 

The  association  met  persuant  to  adjournment  at  2  o'clock 
P.  M. 

President  Hunt  in  the  chair.  Reading  the  minutes  of  last 
meeting  were  dispensed  with.  The  Secretary  being  absent 
Dr.  E.  M.  Morrison  was  appointed  Secretary,  pro  tem. 

Dr.  Keightl}'  moved  that  Dr.  W.  F.  Morrill's  paper  be  read, 
Concurred  in. 

On  motion.  Dr.  E.  M.  Morrison,  of  Noblesville,  was  re- 
quested to  read  his  paper. 

Prof.  Moore  moved  that  the  papers  of  Dr.  TT.  F.  Morrill  on 
"  Fine  Art  in  Dentistry,"  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Morrison  on  "The 
l3'ing  down  posture  in  the  administration  of  ani^sthetics,"  and 
the  President's  address  be  referred  to  the  Publishing  Committee 

The  State  Superintendant  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  association,  through  Dr.  John 
F.  Johnson,  to  visit  the  hospital.  Whereupon  the  thanks  of 
the  association  were  tendered  the  Superintendant  for  his  kind 
consideration,  and  the  compliment  acknowledged. 
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By  motion  of  Dr.  E,  M.  Morrison,  the  association  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  3'ear;  with  the  fol- 
lowing result:  President — Pi  of.  Joseph  Richardson,  of  Terre 
Haute;  First  Vice  President. — Drs.  E.  M.  Morrison,  of  Nobles- 
ville;  Second  Vice  President — H.  T.  Manlove,  Logansport; 
Treasurer — John  F.  Johnson,  Indianapolis;  Secretar}' — B.  P* 
McDonald,  Goshen. 

The  President  Elect  was  conducted  to  the  chair,  b}'  Prof. 
A.  M.  Moore  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Browne,  where  in  a  brief  speech  he 
thanked  the  members  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him. 

Prof.  J.  Taft,  was  requested  to  favor  the  association  with 
an  explanation  of  the  law  regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry. 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  To  which  he  acceeded,  explaining  its 
good  effect,  manifested  in  various  ways. 

Also  Dr.  H.  A.  Smith,  of  Cincinnati,  was  called  upon  to  re- 
port. He  also  gave  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  good 
work,  legislation  will  do  for  the  countr}^ — protecting  the  peo- 
ple from  imposing  charlatans,  also  educating  the  deserving 
though  poor  dentist  to  a  better  standard  of  operations.  Dr. 
Smith  was  very  earnest  in  his  statements,  and  proved  him- 
self familiar  with  the  great  good  this  legislation  has  brought 
about,  over  the  entire  State  of  Ohio. 

After  a  discussion  for  sometime  upon  this  subject,  and  be- 
ing well  and  earnestly  advocated,  a  motion  was  made  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  memorialize  the  legislature 
of  Indiana,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  dental  law.  Con- 
curred in. 

The  association  appointed  as  the  Committee  on  Legislation 
Drs.  P.  G.  C.  Hunt,  Chairman;  John  F.  Johnson,  Indinapolis; 
Prof.  A.  M.Moore,  Lafa^^ette;  S.  B.  Brown,  Fort  Wa^^ne,  Prof. 
J.  Richardson,  of  Terre  Haute. 

Dr.  E,  M.  Morrison  moved  that  the  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion be  empowered  to  draw  on  the  Treasurer  of  the  associa- 
tion for  all  necessary  funds.     Accepted. 

The  President  appointed  as  Auditing  Committee,  Drs.  E.  M. 
Morrison  and  Merit  Wells. 

By  special  action  the  time  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  association  was  changed  from  the  last  Teusday  in  June  to 
the  first  Tuesday  in  June  of  next  3'ear, 
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Ill  order  that  the  Indiana  Dental  Society  may  meet  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Kentucky  Dental  Societ}^  (which  convenes  at 
Louisville,)  and  in  order  to  make  the  meetings  more  interesting, 
each  alternate  day  one  society  would  meet  with  ,the  other; 
therefore  Dr.  Keightley  moved  that  the  place  of  meeting  for 
next  June  should  be  at  New  Alban}'.     Adopted.     Adjourned. 

MORNING  SESSION,  THIRD  DAY. 

Association  met  at  9-J  o'clock.  The  President  being  absent, 
Dr.  E.  M.  Morrisson  was  appointed  pro  tem.  The  minutes  of 
last  meeting  were  read,  corrected  and  approved. 

The  second  subject  was  taken  up  for  discussion,  viz:  "  Dr. 
Arthur's  sj^stem  of  prevention  and  treatment  of  decay  of  the 
teeth." 

Prof.  Taft  thought  the  book  of  Dr.  Arthur  was  in  many 
respects  a  good  one,  and  evidently  written  with  care  and  great 
earnestness.  The  author  had  no  doubt  perfected  himself  in 
this  specialty  so  thoroughl}^  that  he  has  accomplished  what 
he  desired,  viz :  the  removal  of  decay,  and  the  saving  of  teeth. 
Yet  he  thought  it  was  a  book  that  would  do  a  great  amount 
of  mischief  if  it  was  accessible  to  the  public  ;  however,  every 
dentist  should  read  it  carefuU}",  and  would  no  doubt  be  prof- 
ited thereby. 

Dr.  McKellops  looked  with  favor  upon  Dr.  Arthur's  s^^stem, 
in  man}^  particulars,  yet  could  not  subscribe  in  full  to  his  ten- 
ets. He  advised  a  thorough  reading  of  the  work,  and  per- 
haps a  second  or  third  reading. 

Dr.  Hunt  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  system  was  very 
much  overrated.  He  had  seen  some  of  Dr.  Arthur's  work  in 
treatment  of  deca^",  and  to  him  it  presented  a  very  sad  spec- 
tacle. Dr.  Arthur  had  separated  the  teeth  (those  that  came 
under  his  observation),  so  they  presented  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  teeth  in  a  saw. 

Dr.  Hunt  said  his  idea  of  what  was  done  in  this  case  would 
soon  bo  in  as  bad  or  worse  condition  than  when  Dr.  Arthur 
first  operated  upon  them.  And  if  Dr.  Arthur  would  turn  his 
attention  to  the  filling  of  teeth  as  attentively  as  he  has  of  late 
to  his  S3^stem  of  chiseling,  he  would  accomplish  a  much 
greater  good,  as  the  filling  of  teeth  has  taken  a  new  depart- 
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lire,  and  accomplished  magnificent  success  ever}' where"  from 
the  hands  of  skilled  operators. 

Others  of  the  association  took  part  in  the  discussion,  and 
great  interest  was  manifested.  Many  advocated  the  plugger 
over  Dr.  Arthur's  system,  as  the  great  improvements  of  to-day 
placed  it  in  the  power  of  nearlv  every  dentist  to  accomplish  a 
success,  where  heretofore  a  failure  was  inevitable;  but  with 
rubber  dam  nothing  but  success  is  the  common  result. 

By  consent  the  subject  was  set  aside,  and  the  fifth  chosen: 
"  Dental  Irregularities,  best  age  for  treatment."  Y^y  invita- 
tion Drs.  G,  F.  Canine  an  I W.  H.  Goddard,  of  Louisville,  K^^, 
illustrated  to  the  association,  by  the  use  of  models,  how  a 
very  irregular  set  of  teeth  were  by  gentle  treatment  made  to 
conform  to  the  perfect  law  of  nature.  This  case  was  a  very 
interesting  one,  and  attracted  considerable  attention. 

Dr.  Canine  also,  in  connection  with  his  models,  presented 
for  examination  the  different  plates  worn  by  the  patient  dur- 
ing the  process  of  regulating. 

This  case  clearly  illustrated  how  an  almost  deformed  mouth 
can  be  made  beautiful,  as  far  as  the  teeth  are  coi^erned. 
Ever}^  one  present  praised  this  case  of  Dr.  Canine's,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  the  regulating  of  teeth  might  become 
more  general. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Keely,  of  Oxford,  exhibited  some  successfuLmod- 
els  of  cases  he  had  regulated;  also  several  others  were  brought 
forward  for  examination,  hy  different  members  of  the  associ- 
ation. 

The  President  appointed,  as  the  Committee  on  Executive 
Business,  Drs.  Morrill,  Driscoll  and  Johnston.     Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  association  met  at  2 J  o'clock,  with  President  Richard- 
son in  the  chair.  The  Secretaiy  being  absent.  Dr.  John  F. 
Johnston  was  appointed  Secretary  pro  tem. 

The  time  for  adjournment  having  nearly  arrived,  on  motion 
the  further  discussion  of  the  regular  subjects  was  waived,  and 
miscellaneous  business  taken  up. 

Dr.  Johnston  presented  to  the  association  an  interesting  re- 
port of  cases  of  ossified  pulps,  by  Prof.  S.  P.  Cutler,  of  Holly 
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Springs,  Miss.    The  report  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publication. 

The  thanks  of  the  association  were  tendered  Prof.  Cutler, 
and  the  Secretary  ordered  to  make  known  to  him  the  same. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Driscoll  read  an  essay,  entitled  •'  Thoughts  on 
Success  in  Dental  Practice."  On  motion  the  paper  was  re- 
ceived, and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

Dr.  Goddard,  of  Louisville,  returned  thanks  in  neat  and  ap- 
propriate terms,  for  the  courtesies  and  kindness  exhibited  to- 
ward the  visiting  members  of  the  profession  by  the  associa- 
tion. 

President  Richardson  responded  in  behalf  of  the  associa- 
tion, alluding  briefly  to  the  warm  interest  exhibited  on  their 
part,  and  to  the  valuable  information  recei^'ed,  regarding  it  as 
more  than  an  offset. 

On  motion  a  vota  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  Facult}^  of  the 
Indiana  Medical  College  for  the  use  of  their  lecture  room. 
Also,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Hunt,  to  Strong  and  Smith  for  courte- 
sies extended. 

At^fche  suggestion  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Morrison,  of  Noblesville, 
Ind.,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  profession  in  this 
city  who  attended  the  meetings,  and  for  many  courtesies  ex- 
tended visiting  members. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Richardson,  a  resolution  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  our  worth}'  ex-President  for  the  elegant  and  hos- 
pitable entertainment  given  to  them  at  his  residence. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Johnston  a  vote  of  heart}^  thanks  was  ten- 
dered Dr.  O.  Everts  and  his  stafl^  of  assistants;  Drs.  Hoster 
and  Ellston  for  their  kind  reception  and  attention  in  exhibit- 
ins  the  interior  work  and  order  of  our  noble  charitv,  the 
hospital  for  the  insane. 

Thanks  were  voted  the  visiting  members  for  their  attend- 
ance, valuable  suggestions,  and  kind  counsel. 

Several  bills  were  presented  and  ordered  .to  be  paid. 

By  motion  the  association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  New  Al. 
bany  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  1873. 

B.  P.  McDonald, 

Seci'etary, 
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Mad  Rivep  Valley  Dental  Society. 

The  Mad  River  Valley  Dental  Society  held  its  regular 
semi-annual  meeting  in  the  parlors  of  the  Lagonda  House, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  September  24Lh,  1872,  with  President 
Watt  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Paine.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  then  selected  as  the  per- 
manent place  for  holding  the  regular  meetings.  Dr.  Blount 
presented  Dr.  F.  C.  Runyon's  name  for  membership,  who 
was  unanimously  elected.  On  presentation  of  Saml.  E.  Goe's 
name,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Paine,  he  was  elected  honorary  member. 

The  bill  of  the  Cor.  Secy,  to  the  amount  of  $3.  90  was  al- 
lowed and  ordered  paid.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Paine,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  the  Cor.  Secy,  for  the  programmes  fur- 
nished the  society.  The  bill  of  the  Rec.  Sec}',  to  the  amount 
of  $4.  38  was  allowed  and  ordered  paid.  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed until  2  p.  31. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION.  .      . 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  2  o'clock.  The 
minutes  of  the  morning  session  were  read  and  approved,  when 
Dr.  A.  A.  Blount,  favored  the  society  with  a  retiring  Presi- 
dential address  which  was  to  have  been  read  at  the  last 
meeting.  The  paper  was  ordered  read  and  filed.  When  the 
funds^of  the  association  shall  have  accumulated  to  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  dollars  over  and  above  the  current  expenses,  the 
same  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Ohio  Dental  College,  tlie  soci- 
ety to  be  credited  with  these  donations  until  one  share  of  stock 
can  be  bought. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Paine  read  an  essay  on  aching  teeth.  Con- 
siderable discussion  followed  on  the  paper,  which  was 
received  and  filed.  Dr.  A.  A.  Blount  presented  Dr.  H.  W. 
Morey's  name  for  membership,  who  was  duly  elected.  The 
subject  of  aching  teeth  and  exposed  nerves  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  Rawson,  who  discussed  at  some  length  the  best  methods 
of  capping  nerves;  has  found  willow  wood  (when  nicely  fitted) 
to  be  the  best,   inasmuch  as  it  is  a  perfect  non-conductor. 

Dr.  French  thought  better  success  would  follow  by  the  use 
of  "Hills'   stopping,"   with  a  covering   over   it  of  Guillois,  ce- 
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ment,  whereby  3'ou  get  a  perfect  adaptation,  much  better 
than  is  possible  with  Dr.  R's  "willow  wood,"  with  nearly  a  non- 
conductoi,  and  tlie  cement  makes  a  more  solid  foundation. 
Dr.  Blount  thinks  oxychloride  ot'zinc  impracticable,  and  would 
never  expect  to  save  a  nerve  alive  when  it  is  applied.  Dr. 
Tizzard  differed  somewhat  from  Dr.  Blount,  and  has  been  em- 
inently successful  in  many  cases.  Dr.  McGinnis  thought  he 
had  failed  more  times  than  succeeded  in  capping  nerves.  Dr. 
Rawson  gave  some  advice,  from  his  own  experience.  The 
subject  was  here  delayed  to  hear  an  essay  on  periostitis,  hy 
Dr.  J.  A.  Stipp,  which  was  finely  written.  The  paper  was 
received  and  ordered  filed. 

Exposed  nerves  was  again  commenced  by  Dr.  Geo.  Watt 
who  speaks  with  a  wonderfull}^  telling  effect  upon  his  hearers  ^ 
who  listened  with  marked  attention,  and  if  his  advice  is  fol- 
lowed much  good  must  ensue.  The  best  mode  of  separating 
teeth  preparatory  to  filling  proximal  cavities  was  the  next 
subject  -discussed,  Dr.  Blount  taking  the  lead,  who  does  not 
favor  heroic  wedging;  likes  cotton  better  than  rubber;  thinks 
rubber  too  severe.  Dr.  Rawson  does  not  favor  this  heroic 
wedging;  he  files  the  teeth  apart,  files  freeh'.  Dr.  McGinnis 
separates  with  wooden  wedges.  Dr.  French  prefers  the  use  of 
rubber  instead  of  an}- thing  else;  thinks.it  no  more  severe 
than  cotton  or  wood;  he  commences  with  a  thin  piece,  and 
then  increases  gradually  until  sufficient  space  is  obtained. 

Dr.  Watt  was  glad  the  societ\^  denounced  heroic  wedging. 
and  was  proud  of  its  members  for  it;  he  always  believes  in  the 
mildest  treatment  possible  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances; his  idea  is  pressure  and  rest.  Drs.  Harlan  and 
Morey  were  of  about  the  same  opinion  as  Dr.  Watt.  The 
meeting  adjourned  until  7^  r.  m. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  promptly  at  7^ 
o'clock.  The  minutes  of  the  at'ternoon  session  were  read  and 
approved.  Dr.  French  was  then  called  on  to  read  an  essay  on 
t'Neatness,"  which,  after  being  received,  was  ordered  filed.  Tlie 
addition  of  Dr.  J.  Taft  and  Dr.  A.  Berry  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  ordered,  and  the  essays  given  into  their  charge  for 
further  disposition.  Dr.  J.  II.  Paine  then  presented  the  society 
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with  his  method  of  taking  an  impression  with  plaster  and  the 
"bite"  at  the  same  time  with  the  same.  But  we  think  the 
operation  too  much  complicated  for  recommendation.  The 
best  method  of  arresting  hemorrhage  was  discussed  by  Dr. 
Watt  and  others.  The  chair  then  appointed,  as  essa3asts  for 
the  next  meeting,  Dr.  J.  H.  Paine,  S.  B.  Tizzard,  S.  H.  Har- 
lan A.  Berry  and  F.  C.  Runyon.  The  fourth  subject  was 
then  discussed  with  considerable  spirit  by  Drs.  Paine, 
Rawson  Watt  and  others.  Dr.  J.  H.  Paine  thinks  that 
'^celluloid''  is  a  failure;  thinks  Dr.  Watts,  metal  far  superior, 
Dr.  Rawson  argued  stronglj^  for  rubber;  he  considers  it 
better  for  general  use  than  anything  as  yet  introduced 
to  the  profession;  says  it  is  impossible  for  dentists  to  do  away 
(altogether)  with  its  use,  and  that  it  required  as  much  time  to 
work  it  as  ^oZcZ  or  continuous  gum.  Dr.  Berry  thought  it  a  mis- 
take to  say  it  required  as  much  time  as  gold,  unless  one  were 
to  sit  and  look  at  it.  Dr.  B.  has  not  much  love  for  the  rub- 
berr  and  less  for  '■'Josiah.''^  Dr.Trench  thought  it  absurd  to  say 
we  are  compelled  to  use  rubber  in  any  case,  and  thouirht  the 
rapid  absorption  of  the  boney  tissue  sufficient  to  compel  the 
use  of  metal  plates.  Drs.  Berry  and  Rawson  said  that  there 
would  be  just  as  much  absorption  with  the  metal  as  the  rub- 
ber. To  which  Dr.  F.  demurred,  saying  that  they  were  the 
first  men  (to  his  knowledge)  who  ever  made  such  a  statement. 
Dr.  Watt  said  he  thought  they  must  be  simply  mistaken  in 
their  observations,  for  until  the  laws  of  nature  were  changed 
it  would  be  impossible  for  absorption  to  take  as  fast  or  as 
much  under  a  plate  that  is  a  conductor  of  heat  and  cold  as 
under  a  non-conductor.  The  society  then  adjourned,  to  meet 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,]on  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  April,  1873. 

D.  Gale  French,  Rec.  Secy,  and  Treas. 
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Eastern  Ohio  Dental  Associaticn. 

The  third  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  Dental 
Association  was  held  at  the  office  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Whinery,  in 
Salem,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  August  27,  1872. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  b}^  the  President,  Dr. 
Whmer3^  Dentists  present:  L.  C.  Hole,  J.  C.  Whinerj^  G^ 
A.  Richards,  T.  A.  Lewis,  Salem;  A.  J.  Douds,  Canton;  J.  W- 
Lyder,  C.  P.  Coffee,  Alliance;  W.  P.  Rice,  Mt.  Union;  J.  M. 
Porter,  Massillon;  D.  B.  McLain,  New  Lisbon;  B.  F.  Gibbons, 
Youngstown;  D.  Gibbons,  Warren;  J.  T.  Barclay,  Columbiana. 
Minutes  of  last  meeting  read  and  approved.  The  society 
then  elScted  the  following  officers  for  the  coming  year :  Presi- 
dent, A.  J.  Douds;  Vice  President,  L.  C.  Hole;  Secretarj^  J- 
M.  Porter;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Whiner}-;  Examining  Committee, 
J.  W.  Lyder,  J.  C.  Whiner}^,  J.  M.  Porter. 

The  retiring  President,  Dr.  Whinery,  on  leaying  the  chair, 
made  a  brief  speech,  thanking  the  members  for  their  co-oper- 
ation, and  encouraging  them  to  raise  the  standard  of  den- 
tistr}^  in  Eastern  Ohio,  by  doing  away  with  all  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy, and  by  cultivating  a  more  generous  and  social  feeling 
toward  each  other.  This  being  a  local  society,  he  urged  the 
members  present  to  remember  that  their  individual  success, 
depended  upon  the  standing  of  the  profession  in  their  respect- 
ive locations.  The  doctor  in  his  remarks  was  brief  and 
practical,  as  he  always  is.  Dr.  Douds,  the  President  elect, 
then  assumed  his  duties  as  President.  On  motion  of  Dr* 
Whiner\',  the  members  of  the  medical  and  dental  professions 
present  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussions.  The  first 
subject  discussed  was,  "  The  treatment  and  filling  of  diseased 
teeth  and  roots;"  discussed  by  Drs.  Porter  and  Lyder.  The 
subject  of  "Dental  Ethics"  was  then  discussed  by  Drs.  Whin- 
er^'.  Porter,  D.  Gibbons,  B.  F.  Gibbons,  Lewis,  and  Lyder- 
The  society  then  adjourned  to  one  o'clock  P.  M.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  the  society  met,  and  a  short  clinic  was  held 
on  ''  Excavating,"  each  member  present  giving  his  views. 
An  essay  on  "  Diagnosis"  was  then  read  by  J.  M.  Porter,  fol- 
lowed by  an  essay  on  "  The  sympathetic  affections  arising 
from  dental  irritation,"  by  Dr.  Douds.  Both  essa3'S  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  society.     The  subject  of  "Neuralgia"  was  then 
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freely  discussed,  and  a  number  of  interesting  cases  reported. 
J.  M.  Porter  was  then  called  upon  for  a  fifteen-minute  speech  on 
"Specialties  in  Dentistry,"  being  an  advocate  of  this  S3^stem 
of  practice. 

"  How  to  preservre  children's  teeth,"  and  "Artistic  Dentistry," 
were  selected  as  the  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. Drs.  Whinery  and  Rice  were  appointed  essayists  for 
next  meeting.  The  society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Alli- 
ance on  the  last  Tuesday  in  Februar}^,  1873. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Iowa  Dental  Society. 

Tabor,  Iowa.         ) 

Sept.  23,  1872.   f 

Dr.  Taft:  Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  10th  received.  Our 
Society  meets  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  July,  annually.  Next 
year  it  meets  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  There  are  seventeen 
active  members  in  our  society.  This  year  we  met  in  the  of- 
fice of  Drs.  Charles  and  Pane,  Omaha,  Neb.,  July  23  and  24, 

The  first  day  was  spent  in  an  interchange  of  views  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  explaining  our  modes  of  treating  various  cases, 
as  inquiry  was  made  by  some  one  of  the  members. 

The  second  day  was  spent  in  clinic.  Dr.  Pane  filled  a  cav- 
ity in  the  first  inferior  right  bicuspid,  posterior  approximal 
cavity.  It  was  as  well  filled  as  though  it  had  been  done  in 
New  York  or  any  of  the  big  cities,  and  I  think  we  have  rea- 
son to  be  gratified  that  though  we  live  in  the  far  West  we  are 
not  far  behind  in  the  skillful  use  of  adhessive  foil  and  the 
use  of  the  "  mallet." 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  my  first  lessons  in  the  use  of  the 
mallet  in  the  office  of  Prof.  W,  H.  Atkinson  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Lat- 
timer.  Ninth  street,  New  York,  and  was  the  first  to  use  it  in 
the  Missouri  Valley.  To-day  there  is  not  a  first-class  dentist 
in  this  State,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  does  not  use  them;  and  I 
claim  to  know  the  best  dentists  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Operative  dentistry  has  made  immense  improvements  in  the 
West  in  the  last  six  years,  and  it  does  not  seem  as  though 
the  next  ten  years  could  equal  the  improvements  of  the  last 
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I  wish  mechanical  dentistr}'  could  keep  pace  with  it;  but  the 
people  demand  cheap  material,  and  rubber  has  had  a  great 
run.  The  fusible  bases  are  seldom  used;  they  are  too  heavy. 
I  have  had  to  make  over  every  one  I  have  made,  and  use  rubber  . 
or  celluloid  as  a  base  instead.  I  am  pleased  with  the  latter,  and 
use  it  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  rubber.  Gold  and  platinum 
are  seldom  or  never  used.     Aluminum  has  seldom  been  used. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  F.  S. 

A  Case. 

BY   H     SCOTT. 

A  few  months  since  my  attention  was  called  to  an  infant  of 
four  or  five  weeks  old,  that  it  was  said  had  cut  a  tooth.  I 
found  on  the  right  side  below,  above  the  gum,  a  hard,  white, 
lustrous  point  of  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  appearing 
in  every  way  like  the  cuspid  of  a  molar  well  enameled.  It 
was  firmly  fixed,  not  moving  in  the  least  when  touched.  The 
child  is  now  probably  five  months  old;  the  point  has  disap- 
peared, and  there  is  no  dentition. 


SELETIONS. 


LECTURE. 


On  Idiosyncrasies. 

Translated  from  the  Lecons  de  Pathologie  Experimentale  of 

M.  Claude  Bernard^  for  the  3Iedical  and  Surgical  Beporter. 

Gentlemen: — In  my  preceding  lectures  I  have  endeavored 
to  exhibit  the  intimate  relations  existing  between  ph3'siology 
and  pathology,  and  to  prove,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  do,  that  the  phenomena  which  are  manifested  in  the  living 
body,  either  in  a  healthy  or  in  a  diseased  condition,  should  in 
all  cases  receive  a  rational  interpretation.  I  have  told  you 
that  they  may  be  directly  referred  to  the  action  of  biological 
laws  which  govern  the  vital  functions,  not  only  in  the  normal 
state,  but  also  in  all  the  perturbations  which  these  functions 
may  experience. 

Daily  experience,  nevertheless,  teaches  us  that  morbid 
causes,  may  be,  otherwise,  their  general  effects,  are  far  from 
acting  with  equal  intensity  on  the  various  individuals  exposed 
to  their  influence.  Cold,  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue  and  moral 
distress  are  the  most  ordinary  causes  of  disease.  Are  they 
not,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  lot  of  human  nature?  How  then 
does  it  happen  that  among  those  exposed  to  their  daily  action 
some  sink  so  rapidly,  whilst  others  resist  with  great  energy? 
And  when  an  epidemic  rages  at  a  given  spot,  how  is  it  tha 
the  prevailing  disease  attacks  only  certain  persons,  sparing 
other  individuals  who  are  in  constant  communication  with 
the  sick?  To  this  apparently  mysterious  power,  which  thus 
modifies  in  each  particular  case  the  influence  of  external 
agents,  we  give  the  name  of  Idiosyncrasy. 

We  ma}^,  I  think,  admit  as  a  principle  that  predispositions* 
not  only  morbid,  but  likewise  physiological,  exist  in  men  as 
well  as  in  animals.  In  the  normal  state  each  individual,  by 
virtue  of  his  peculiar  organization,  is  more  especially  exposed 
than  any  other  to  certain  peculiar  accidents.  The  various  an- 
imals subjected  to  our  experiments  are  far  from  exhibiting  the 
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same  phenomena  under  the  influence  of  the  same  agents.  You 
ah'eady  know  that  as  we  rise  or  descend  m  the  animal  scale, 
we  meet  with  animals  more  or  less  sensible  to  the  action  of 
certain  poisons;  of  those,  for  example,  which  act  more  partic- 
ularly on  the  nervrous  system.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
in  the  limits  of  health,  living  beings  may  present  striking  dif- 
ferences. As  we  have  already  demonstrated,  these  different 
properties  do  not  depend  solely  on  the  general  organization 
of  the  animal,  but  frequently  also  on  the  conditions  in  which 
it  has  been  placed.  In  this  way  a  rabbit  may  be  reduced  to 
the  physiological  level  of  a  batrachian;  and  b}'  reversing  the 
experiment,  we  arrive  at  an  opposite  result.  Now  these  import- 
ant modifications  almost  always  bear  a  close  relation  to  the 
state  of  the  nervous  S3'stem. 

It  is  not  alone  among  animals  belonging  to  different  species 
that  we  remark  great  inequalities  in  this  respect.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  individuals  belonging  to  the  »cime  species 
resemble  each  other  so  little  that  it  is  impossible  to  subject 
them  to  the  same  experiments.  The  nervous  sensibility  of  a 
hunting  dog  is  so  highly  developed  that  the  slightest  opera- 
tion gives  rise  in  it  to  fever  which  may  be  followed  by  a  fatal 
termination.  These  animals  are  therefore  unsuitable  for  ex- 
periments on  the  gestric  juice,  the  pancreatic  secretion,  or 
other  similar  phenomena;  every  operation  performed  on  the 
interior  of  the  abdominal  cavity  may  excite  peritonitis  in 
these  eminently  sensitive  animals.  How  vast  the  difl'erence 
between  them  and  the  dogs  which  may  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  an  inferior  breed.  The  results  of  the  experiments 
are  totally  various.  During  the  operation  the  animal  scarcely 
makes  a  movement,  apparently  does  not  suffer  at  all;  the  ap- 
petite is  unchanged,  the  secretions  remain  natural.  In 
short,  the  various  functions  of  the  economy  follow  their  ac- 
customed course  despite  the  pain  inflicted. 

In  the  horse  these  differences  are,  if  possible,  still  mc»re 
pronounced.  The  characteristics  of  certain  breeds  are,  in 
common  parlance,  attributed  to  blood;  it  would  be  more  exact 
to  attribute  them  to  the  nerves;  in  fact,  it  is  a  highly  irrita- 
ble, sensitive,  nervous  organization  which  distinguished  a 
blooded  beast  from  one  of  the  half  savage  little  hoi'ses  which 
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inhabit  mountainous  regions.  The  results  of  the  same  exper 
iment  would  be  diametrically  opposite  in  those  animals,  and 
no  comparison  could  be  established  between  them.  Therefore 
whenever  an  experiment  requires  great  powers  of  resistance 
in  the  subject,  the  latter  must  be  selected  from  the  inferior 
races.  If  nervous  irritability  and  exquisite  sensibility  are, 
on  the  contrar}^,  the  necessary  qualities,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  more  highly  bred  animal.  Experiments  on  recurrent 
sensibility  which  succeed  almost  always  in  the  hunting  dog, 
fail  almost  constantly  when  performed  on  the  shepherd  dog. 
In  this  respect  cold-blooded  animals  are  found  in  the  lowest 
degree  of  the  scale.  It  will  thus  be  conceived  that  a  state 
which,  in  certain  individuals,  constitutes  an  actual  disease, 
may,  in  others,  harmonize  with  the  natural  conditions  of 
life. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  believe  that  in  man,  the  differences 
which  separate  individuals,  ought  to  be  still  greater  than  those 
between  the  various  species  of  animals;  and  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  allude  to  questions  which,  at  this  moment,  are 
occupying  public  attention,  is  it  not  true  that  hynotism  is  a 
peculiar  state  which  can  be  developed  only  in  a  small  number 
of  impressionable  and  nervous  individuals?  Are  not  the  phe- 
nomena of  somnambulism  to  be  classed  in  the  same  categor^^? 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  idiosyncrasies  are  merely  pecul- 
iar sensibilities  which  exist  in  a  normal  condition  in  various 
individuals. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  merely  physiological,  and  so 
to  speak,  innate  predispositions;  however,  as  physicians,  the 
accidental,  morbid  and  transitory  idiosyncrasies  are  those 
which  most  interest  us.  To  ascertain  the  conditions  from 
which  they  may  arise  is,  for  the  physiologist,  a  study  of  the 
last  degree  of  importance. 

If  we  compare  an  animal  in  a  state  of  abstinence  with 
another  in  that  of  active  digestion,  the  most  evident  dissim- 
ilarities will  be  remarked  in  the  results  of  all  the  experiments 
to  which  they  may  be  subjected.  A  dose  of  strychnia  which 
kills  the  latter  immediately,  will  require  a  certain  space  of 
time  to  act  on  the  former.  The  absorbent  power  has  natur- 
ally been  quoted  to  explain  so  striking  a  discrepancy;  but  do 
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we  not  know  that  in  the  fasting  state  absorption   is   infinitely 
naore  active  than  during  the  process  of  digestion? 

This  explanation  can  not  therefore  be  sustained.  The  debili- 
tation of  the  ph3^sical  properties  of  the  nervous  system  is  in 
reality  the  only  cause  to  which  in  this  case  we  can  appeal 
Deprived  of  nutrition,  the  animal  gradually  descends  in  the 
scale,  and  at  last  acquires  properties  more  or  less  removed 
from  its  original  condition.  Is  that  an  actual  disease?  Un- 
doubtedly not,  it  is  the  natural  result  of  a  well-known  physi- 
ological condition. 

We  are,  therefore,  authorized  to  den}^  absolutel}^  the  exist- 
ance  of  a  so-called  morbid  physiology^  if  by  these  words  is  un- 
derstDod  a  state  of  things  completely  independent  of  the  or 
dinary  laws  of  life.  Expressions  used  in  a  limited  sense 
should  be  banished  from  scientific  language;  they  serve  only 
to  confuse  one's  ideas  and  to  mislead  observers.  When  we 
speak  of  medical  chemistrj^  for  example,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  sa}^  that  the  chemical  reactions  which  supervene  in  the  vi- 
tal phenomena  are  subjected  to  laws  differing  from  those  which 
exist^outside  of  the  living  being.  Morbid  physiolygy  has  un- 
doubtedly processes  which  may  be  peculiar  to  it,  but  its  laws 
are  perfectly  identical  with  those  which  govern,  in  the  healthy 
state,  the  functions  of  life. 

Not  inanition  alone  thus  modifies  the  conditions  of  life; 
cold,  and  many  other  causes  likewise  act  in  the  same  way, 
and  vary  the  results  of  our  vivisections.  At  a  low  tempera- 
ture cold  blooded  animals  become  less  and  less  sensible  to 
the  action  of  certain  poisons;  a  stronger  dose  of  strychnia  is 
required  to  kill  a  frog  in  winter  than  in  summer.  But  chlor- 
oform, ether,  and  even  the  ordinary  intoxication  of  alcohol, 
produce  similar  eff'ects;  and  it  is  gen erall}'- believed  in  Amer- 
ica that  intoxication  is  a  preservive  against  the  bite  of  the 
rattlesnake. 

Such  are  the  physiological  modifications  of  the  economy 
which  lead  us  to  the  study  of  those  which  belong  more  espe- 
cially to  the  pathological  condition.  It  has  for  a  long  time 
been  known  that  remedies  do  not  act  on  the  sick  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  the  individual  in  high  health.  Now,  the  bioloo-- 
ical  conditions  which  determine  the  disease  are  evidently  the 
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source  of  these  irregularities.  To  give  a  well-known  example, 
we  observe  that  wine,  brandy,  and  the  various  alcoholic  prep- 
arations so  liberally  used  by  American  physicians  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fevers,  when  administered  in  doses  which  in  a  healthy 
man  would  inevitabl}^  produce  intoxication,  appear  to  cause  an 
entirely  different  effect  on  the  patient.  The  fact  may  be  ex- 
plained in  two  modes:  in  the  first  place,  the  absorbent  function 
might  be,  during  the  disease,  modified,  or  even  suspended;  in 
the  second  place,  the  nervous  system  might  be  powerfully  de- 
pressed. We  know,  for  instance,  that  in  certain  cases  of  ty- 
p)hoid  fever,  absorption  remains  benumbed  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  This  is  proved  by  administering  to  the  pa- 
tient small  doses  of  prussiate  of  potassa,  of  which  no  traces 
can  be  found  in  the  urine,  nor  in  the  other  secretions.  An  an- 
alogous condition  ma3^  be  artificially  produced;  for  when  the 
secretions  are  over-excited,  the  surf;ices  lose  a  portion  of  their 
properties.  The  internal  surface  of  the  salivary  glands,  which 
absorb  so  rapidly  strychnia  or  curare  in  a  state  of  repose,  be- 
come momentarih^  rebellious',to  the  action  of  these  poisons  dnr- 
ing  the  process  of  secretion.  We  have  seen  a  dog  die  almost 
instantly  after  the  injection  of  five  cubic  centimetres  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  strj'chnia  into  the  duct  of  Wharton.  On 
a  repetition  of  the  same  experiment  on  an  animal  in  which  the 
salivary  secretion  was  excited  by  galvanism,  death  supervened 
only  after  an  interval  of  twelve  minutes. 

Chloroform  furnishes  us  a  pathological  example  of  the  same 
fact;  so  long  as  this  abundant  serous  excretion  is  maintained, 
the  intestinal  parietes  can  absorb  no  remed}^  It  will  be  said 
that  these  modifications  are  determined  by  the  disease;  this 
is  undoubtedly  true,  but  a  peculiar  physiological  process  is 
developed  under  its  influence,  and  the  facts  observed  flow  from 
it  as  a  natural  consequence. 

The  suppression  of  the  absorbing  power  is  manifested  in 
conditions  entirely  different  from  those  which  we  have  just 
been  studying;  it  has  been  observed  in  acute  mania;  the  sole 
cause  ol  it,  in  this  case,  appears  to  reside  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, fOr  so  soon  as  the  crisis  has  passed,  absorption  recom 
mences,  as  in  the  healthy  state. 

Curare  has  been  recently  used  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus; 
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of  four  cases,  two  were  cured  and  two  died.  In  the  favorable 
cases,  the  ordinary  effects,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
physiological  effects  of  the  poison,  manifested  themselves; 
nothing  similar  took  place  in  those  who  died.  They  presented, 
perhaps,  a  special  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  which  pre- 
vented the  manifestation  of  the  action  of  this  substance.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  had  tkey  been  placed  under  treatment 
at  a  less  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  the  result  might  have 
been  more  happ3^  In  connection  with  this  we  may  cite  the 
well-known  effects  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  which,  given  in  a 
large  dose,  depresses  the  pulse,  and  acts  on  other  morbid  phe- 
nomena only  by  modifying  the  nervous  s^'stem,  and  producing 
a  more  or  less  intense  degree  of  deafness,  etc.  This  physio- 
logical effect  is  most  intimately  related  to  its  therapeutic  action, 
for  if  the  dose  be  too  rapidly  diminished  the  deafness  disap- 
pears, and  the  original  morbid  phenomena  regain  their  vio- 
lence. 

But  if  we  find,  in  animals  as  in  man,  various  predispositions 
which    may    modify  the   action  of  remedies,  we  likewise  find 
some  which  expose  them  to  entirely   different  diseases    under 
the  influence  of  absolutely  similar  causes.     Such  is  the   section 
of  the  filaments  of  the  sympathetic   nerve.     I  latel}'-   intended 
to  perform  some  experiments  on  animals  which  had  been  for  a 
long  time  deprived  of  food.     I  therefore  allowed  dogs   which 
had  been   used   for   operations    on  the  sympathetic  nerve   to 
starve  for  several  days;  but  on  the  occurrence  of  cold  weather 
the  animals  died  most  unexpectedly;  the  autopsy   revealed   in 
one  a  pneumonia,  pleurisy  in  another,  and  enteritis  in  the  two 
remaining.     We  ascertained   that,  though  placed  in  identical 
external  conditions,  these  animals  had  been  attacked  by  entire- 
ly different  diseases,  corresponding   to  the   regions  in   which 
the  sympathetic  nerve  had  been    wounded.     When  a  rabbit  is 
submitted  to  absolute  inanition,  life  is  ordinarily  prolonged 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  but  when  certain  filaments  of  the 
great  sympathetic  have  been  previously  divided,  these  animals, 
deprived  of  nourishment,  perish  in  a  few  days,  from  acute  in- 
flamation  of  the  viscera  which  are  fed  by  the  nervous  branches 
which  have  been  severed.     When  I  began  this    series  of  ex- 
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periments,  now  some  time  ago,  I  perceived  that  the  section 
of  even  the  larger  branches  of  the  great  sympathetic  seemed 
to  produce  no  special  pathological  condition  in  these  an- 
imals, so  long  as  their  general  health  remained  in  fact.  I  have 
seen  females  conceive  and  bring  forth  their  young  in  spite  of 
the  operation  they  had  undergone,  but  so  soon  as  the  econ- 
omy was  profoundly  debilitated  by  the  want  of  nourishment 
the  viscera  deprived  of  their  nerves  became  the  seat  of  acute 
inflamations.  I  had,  therefore,  succeeded  in  creating,  arti- 
ficially, peculiar  idiosyncrasies  in  animals,  and  I  could 
predict  with  absolute  certainty  tha't,  the  health  being  once 
undetermined,  a  morbid  condition  would  be  developed  at  a 
certain  point. 

Pathological  predispositions  should,  therefore,  be  consid- 
ered as  special  physiological  conditions,  which,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  depend  on  nervous  system,  and  medicine  would  have 
made  an  immense  step  if  it  were  possible  to  foresee,  in  a  state 
of  health,  the  various  morbid  predispositions,  and  thus  to 
predict  the  approach  of  danger.  A  Russian  army  surgeon,  who 
had  invented  a  new  sphygmograph,  and  had  applied  it  to  the 
study  of  various  diseases,  pretended  to  have  ascertained,  dur- 
ing an  epidemic  of  cholera,  a  peculiar  feebleness  of  the  pulse, 
which  manifested  itself  for  several  days  before  the  invasion  of 
the  malady,  in  those  about  to  be  attacked  by  it.  I  am  not 
aware  if  these  observations  have  been  corroborated  by  others, 
but  it  would  certainly  be  of  immense  advantage  to  be  able  to 
point  out  beforehand,  during  an  epidemic,  which  individuals 
are  most  liable  to  fall  under  its  influence.  It  would  then 
be  very  easy  to  prescribe  preventive  measures,  and  establish 
hygienic  regulations. 

To  conclude,  I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  advance  the 
proposition  that  idiosyncrasies  are  not  mysterious  powers  re- 
siding in  the  bosom  of  our  organs,  nor  functions  entirely  new, 
superadded,  as  it  were,  to  those  which  already  existed.  In 
them  are  to  be  seen  only  the  simple  manifestattons  of  the 
ordinary  laws  of  physiology. 
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Syrup  of  the  Lacto-Phosphate  of  Lime. 

For  this  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  gives  this  formula: 
Concentrated  lactic  acid,  fluid  dr.  j. 

Magma  of  freshly  precipi- 
tated phosphate  of  lime, 
as  much  as  will  dissolve. 
Orange  flower  water,  fluid  dr.  j.  ^       ^^ 

Water  up  to.  "         " 

White  sugar,  *'  11 

Mix  the  lactic  acid  with  two  ounces  of  water,  and  saturate 
it  with  the  magma.  Put  the  liquid  upon  a  filter,  and  add  the 
rest  of  the  water  until  eight  fluid  ounces  of  filtrate  are  ob- 
tained. Pour  this  upon  the  sugar  contained  in  a  bottle;  shake 
occasionally  until  solution  is  efl'ected,  and  strain.  No  heat 
ought  to  be  applied,  else  the  syrup  assumes  a  milky  appear- 
ance. The  sj-rup  thus  prepared  contains  between  two  and 
three  grains  of  dry  phosphate  of  lime  in  each  fluid  drachm, 
besides  the  lactic  acid. 

To  Prevent  Stains  from  Tincture  of  Iodine. 

It  is  stated  that  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  added  to   an 
/  ounce  of  tincture  of  iodine  will  prevent  the  unsightly   stains 
left  by  the  latter.     The  efl'ect  of  the  iodine  is  not  impaired. 
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Deterioration  of  Puipless  Teeth. 

It  is  a  fact  generally  recognized  by  every  dentist  of  much  experi- 
ence or  close  observation,  that  the  integrity  of  the  enamel  and  den- 
tine of  puipless  teeth  passes  away ;  with  however,  varying  degrees 
of  rapidity,  dependent  upon  the  character  of  their  structure ;  and  this 
being  modified  by  the  original  type,  together  with  the  condition  and 
lorce  of  the  organizing  and  developing  agency  at  the  time  of  their 
formation. 

Usually  teeth  deprived  of  their  pulps  become  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  friable,  which  is  clearly  shown  by  the  readiness  and 
frequency  with  which  thin  portions  and  attenuated  edges  break 
away.  This  is  the  difficulty  that  usually  follows  the  operation  of 
filling  such  teeth.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  overcome  or  less- 
ened since  the  introduction  and  use  of  heavy  foils.  By  this 
means  such  feeble  parts  may  be  covered  and  protected  far  more  ef- 
fectually than  when  only  thin  foils  were  used.  This  impairment 
of  the  enamel  and  dentine  occurs,  because  of  the  deprivation  of  nu- 
trient supply ;  and  it  is  not  only  exhibited  in  the  manner  referred  to, 
but  also  by  the  increased  susceptibility  of  the  tooth  substance  to  the 
action  of  decay-producing  agents.  Teeth  vary  exceedingly  in  the 
character  of  their  structure ;  they  have  general  features  and  aspects 
that  are  common  to  all,  yet  there  is  to  every  one  an  individuality 
which  is  constituted  by  variation  in  structural  details.  This  variation 
is  palpable  to  the  unaided  vision  in  respect  to  form  and  size,  but  is  quite 
as  plainly  marked  in  the  minute  structure,  under  the  microscope. 
These  variations  are,  in  the  teeth,  as  in  other  structures  or  tissues,  the 
occasion  of  every-varying  susceptibilities,  both  in  the  living  and  the 
dead. 

The  organization  in  some  is  so  thorough,  and  the  dentine  and 
enamel  so  nearly  perfect,  as  to  resist  any  ordinary  decay-inducing 
agents  that  are  brought  into  contact  with  them,  and  this  sometimes 
to  a  great  extent  even  after  devitalization ;  while  in  other  cases  so 
inferior  are  these  structures  that  they  are  scarcely  able  to  maintain 
their  integrity  when  but  slightly  and  only  for  a  short  time  exposed 
to  the  feeblest  decomposing  agents;  even  when  possessed  of  their 
normal  vitality,  and  with  such,  devitalization  is  followed  by  rapid 
and  entire  dissolution.  Now  there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
predispositions  and  susceptibilities  between  the  extremes  just  pre- 
sented ;  and  the  ability  to  apprehend  and  understand  these  conditions 
and  susceptibilities,  and  in  treatment  to  follow  the  indications  is 
an  attainment  of  no  mean  order,  and  one  that  should  be  sought  by 
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every  dentist.  The  integrity  of  organized  living  tissue  is  maintained 
by  the  presence  of  the  vital  principle,  together  with  the  processes 
carried  on  by  it,  and  as  is  already  intimated  the  hold  of  the  vitality 
upon  the  material  part  of  tissues  is  exceedingly  variable,  in  some 
holding  a  very  firm  grasp,  and  in  others  yielding  its  tenure  at  the 
first  approach  of  danger.  These  things  being  true,  the  conclusion 
is  forced  upon  us  that  the  most  acute  and  cultivated  perception  is 
requisite  for  the  proper  management  of  the  teeth  after  they  are  at- 
tacked by  disease.  Teeth,  the  pulps  of  which  are  destroyed,  have  no 
vitality  and  receive  no  nutrition,  and  in  common  with  all  organized 
structures  deprived  of  vitality  immediately  begin  to  undergo  deter- 
ioration, and  sooner  or  later  sufier  entire  dissolution.  With  the 
teeth,  however,  this  change  may  be  materially  modified— not  prevented 
— by  proper  management,  which  consists  in  maintaining  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  the  parts  and  tissues  round  about  them,  and  ex- 
cluding so  far  as  possible  ail  injurious  agents,  and  protecting  the 
tooth  at  all  points  so  far  as  may  be  from  mechanical  violence,  either 
in  the  way  of  strokes  or  undue  attrition.  By  attention,  observation, 
and  thought  upon  this  subject,  the  educated  dentist  will  not  tail  to 
perceive  that  pulpless  teeth  require  the  utmost  care  for  their  pre- 
servation for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

That  tlie  conservation  of  living  teeth  is  far  easier  than  those  de- 
vitalized. 

And  that  the  preservation  of  the  pulps  of  the  teeth  is  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  those  who  desire  to  preserve  their  teeth  in 
tlie  best  condition  for  the  longest'possible  period. 

Peculiar  Case. 

Iowa,  Sept.  30, 1782. 

Prof.  Taft  Dear  Sir — Having  a  perplexing  case  on  hand,  I  de- 
sire a  little  information.  About  a  year  ago  I  extracted  a  superior  right 
central  and  lateral  incisors.  The  periosteum  on  both  roots  was 
destroyed  by  supuration.  Thinking  that  tiie  pus  was  carried  otf 
through  the  blood,  I  thought  after  the  teeth  were  out  all  things 
would  be  right  in  a  very  sliort  time.  But  not  so.  In  about  six 
months  he  returned;  said  that  he  had  a  gum  boil  just  above  where 
those  teeth  were  taken  out.  I  injected  tepid  water  into  the  open- 
ing, cleaned  it  out  thoroughly,  then  injected  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  iodine,  and  glycerine;  gave  him  a  bottle  of  it  and  a  syringe; 
told  him  to  use  it  every  other  day.  It  yielded  to  the  treatment.  I 
thouglit  it  was  about  well,  and  put  up  a  partial  set  of  teeth  on  rub- 
ber. In  about  two  weeks  he  returned,  saying  it  was  getting  worse. 
I  advised  him  to  lay  the  plate  away,  treat  as  before,  and  live  Hyf/ien- 
ically.  I  Iiave  used  several  other  solutions,  but  to  no  ettect.  Vviiat 
can  be  done  for  the  case  ?  To-day  he  told  me  that  it  had  discharged 
through  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  eighteen  months  after  I  took  out 
the  teeth.    Now  what  shall  I  do  with  the  case?  what  is  the  treat- 
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men t  indicated?    I  fear  there  may  be  something  I  do  not  recog- 
nize. 
At  your  earliest  convenience  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Very  respectfully, 
O.K. 

This  case  is  one  in  which  there  is  without  doubt  considerable  ne- 
crosis of  the  alveolus,  especially  of  the  inner  plate;  it  has  probably 
been  extending  since  the  removal  of  the  teeth. 

The  systemic  condition  is  not  referred  to,  and  we  will  presume  it 
is  good.  The  treatment  then  would  consist  in  enlarging  the  fistulous 
canal,  and  the  removal  of  the  dead  bone  with  the  instruments,  so  far 
as  possible;  then  treat  with  the  elixir  of  vitrei  to  complete  the  work 
of  removal  of  the  necrosed  bone.  After  this  about  all  that  will  be 
necessary  will  be  to  mention  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  repar- 
ation, which  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  cartolic 
acid,  and  tannin  and  glycerine. 

All  local  irritants  must  be  excluded,  and  the  parts  keep  in  rest  as 
far  as  possible.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  prescribe  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  another  than  from  one's  own  examination. 


Expression  of  Appreciation. 

The  following  token  of  appreciation  we  think  eminentlj''  proper 
and  justly  due  to  one  who  is  ever  quick  to  see  and  prompt  to  act  for 
the  interest  of  that  profession  which  he  early  learned  to  love,  and 
has  ever  manifested  a  jealous  care  for  its  well-faie. 

For  the  material  things  that  tend  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  dental  profession,  so  far  at  least  as  its  art  and  manipulative 
aspects  are  concerned,  none  can  claim,  nor  are  entitled  to  a  more 
worthy  and  honorable  mention  than  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing resolution.  Ed. 

RESOLUTION    OF  THANKS   TO   DR.  S.  S.  WHITE,   BY  THE  AMERICAN   DEN- 
TAL  ASSOCIATION,   AT   NIAGARA,   AUG.    5,    1872. 

Whereas,  Dr.  S.  S.  White,  by  his  self-sacrificing  and  yet  conserv- 
ative action,  has  secured  and  preserved  about  all  that  seems  to  be  left, 
in  the  way  of  evidence,  against  the  validity  of  the  "  Cummings  Pat- 
ent," that  may  be  employed  with  any  hope  of  success,  by  the  den- 
tal profession  in  a  contest  with  the  Dental  Vulcanite  Company. 

The  indications  are  that  had  he  been  tree  to  act  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility, and  perhaps  a  strong  probability,  that  a  very  different  result 
would  have  been  attained  by  the  litigation;  knowing  as  he  did 
much  of  the  duplicity  and  rascality  of  the  plot,  but  yet  not  enough 
to  warrant  a  public  announcement. 

For  his  efforts  to  save  members  of  the  profession  from  active  co- 
operation in  and  money  contribution  to  this  swindle,  he  has  received 
censure  and  recrimination  from  those  he  endeavored  to  save  from 
defeat  and  involvement,  therefore. 

Heaolved,    That  to  him  is  due   the   thanks  of    this  Association 
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for  the  course  he  has  pursued,  and  the  efforts  he  has  made  in 
this  cause,  which  have  an  embodiment  in  the  expose  he  has  made  of 
the  whole  scheme  and  transaction  in  the  June  number  of  tlie  "  Den- 
tal Cosmos.''^  For  all  this  he  is  entitled  to  and  receives  our  entire 
approbation,  appreciation,  and  regard. 


"Gold,  Gold,  Gold." 

We  are  often  aslxcd  "  What  gold  do  you  prefer  and  are  you  using 
for  filling."  Well,  we  always  use  what  we  prefer,  except  in  the  way 
of  experiment. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  dentist  to  try  everything  presented  that 
promises  any  advantage  or  claims  superiority  in  any  respect.  Every 
one  should  make  such  test  for  hmi.-elf,  then  and  then  only  can  he 
know  whether  tlie  claims  made  for  any  material  or  process  will  in 
his  hands  and  experience  be  verified. 

There  is  a  lamentable  want  in  the  denial  profession  in  this  respect. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  profession  will  not 
attempt  to  test  any  new  thing  that  may  be  presented  till  others  have 
tried  it  and  found  it  valuable.  Tliis  state  of  things  results  in  a  large 
measure  from  the  want  ol  a  thorough  professional  education,  with 
which  is  found  an  inability,  to  decide  or  form  an  opinion,  upon  any 
such  matter  by  a  knowledge  of  principles,  or  in  any  other  way  than 
by  actual  experiment. 

There  are  others  who  will  not  give  the  time,  money,  and  labor  re- 
quisite to  test  new  things,  even  when  old  ones  have  palpable  delects, 
nntil  they  have  been  proven  by  others. 

Now,  in  regard  to  gold,  we  have  tried  every  form  in  which  it  has 
been  presented,  and  have  found  almost  every  form  to  possess  some 
desirable  qualities.  We  have  for  several  months  past  been  usins: 
"  Kearsings  Prepared  Foil  Blocks,"  ''Williams'  Gold  Cylinders," 
"  Pack's  Crystal  Pellets,"  all  the  diflerent  ruimbers  and  sizes  of  each ; 
and  Williams'  Nos.  60  and  30  Crystal  Surlace  Foil.  With  all  tiiese  at 
hand  we  can  hardly  see  how  anything  else  in  form  can  be  called  for. 
Theso  preparations  seem  to  meet  about  all  the  requirements  that 
gold  is  capable  of  fuUilliug  as  a  material  for  filling  teeth. 
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What  Will  Make  Good  Teeth? 

PROF.     GEO.     B.    HARRIMAN,    BOSTON, 

There  may  be  skill  in  the  dentist  in  repairing  the  waste  of 
nature  or  in  the  supply  of  its  loss,  but  if  this  completes  his 
accomplishments,  his  usefulness  is  shortened  and  his  success 
abridged.  A  leading  aim  in  the  profession  should  be  to  pro- 
duce general  conviction  that  this  waste  and  loss  are  needless, 
and  consequently  shameful  and  criminal.  A  reform  might 
thus  be  inaugurated  which  would  remove  the  abuses  to  which 
nature  has  been  subjected  in  some  instances  through  ignorance, 
and  in  others  through  the  gratification  of  appetite,  that  she 
might  in  the  production  of  human  teeth  be  in  harmony  with 
her  other  works.  The  grass  comes  forth  a  lovely  green,  the 
trees  send  out  healthy  boughs  and  symmetrical  leaves,  and  the 
flowers  are  both  regular  and  beautiful  as  they  blossom. 

Animals  of  the  lower  order  ordinarily  have  no  blemish  in 
limb  or  teeth,  and  the  men  of  the  forest  as  well  as  those  not 
pampered  with  luxurious  living  are  usually  free  from  any  den- 
tal distortions  or  dental  pains,  and  show  when   they   eat   or 
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langh  the  strength  and  beauty  of  teeth  formed  in  harmony 
with  nature's  laws.  Hence  instruction  to  the  dentist  is  of  the 
most  important  character.  It  is  his  province  to  labor  for  the 
restoration  of  the  period  when  a  set  of  artificial  teeth  will  be 
as  rare  and  noticeable  and  excite  as  much  pity  and  commiser- 
ation as  an  artificial  arm  or  leg  now  does. 

The  loss  of  a  single  tooth  or  an  entire  set  is  the  loss  of  so  much 
of  the  individual,  and  impairs  the  physical  capacity  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  Could  it  be  writ- 
ten over  the  dentist's  office  in  letters  of  gold  and  set  in  pictures 
of  silver,  "  Teeth  preserved  and  not  extracted  here,''''  for  the  rea- 
son that  success  had  crowned  persevering  efforts  made  to  reach 
this  most  desirable  end,  honor,  second  to  no  other,  would  ac- 
crue both  to  the  office  and  profession ;  of  course  such  a  result 
can  not  be  inaugurated  and  completed  in  a  generation,  but  the 
humane  and  honorable  work  can  be  commenced  in  our  day. 

Though  the  man  or  men  on  such  a  vast  reform  may  but  be- 
gin it  and  give  its  outlines,  on  their  memory,  when  others  after 
them  should  take  up  their  work  and  complete  it,  would  rest 
the  blessings  of  thousands  who  were  ready  to  perish.  They 
will  be  recognized  as  the  fathers  of  the  reform,  to  prevent  un- 
born generation  from  enduring  the  horrors  of  diseased  teeth 
with  the  screeching  pains  of  their  repair  or  removal,  and  the 
annoying  inconvenience  of  wearing  artificial  teeth,  and  last 
but  not  least  of  being  saved  from  the  many  diseases  superin- 
duced by  the  impurities  of  the  mouth  produced  b}'  decayed 
teeth.  How  can  this  vast  and  most  benevolent  reform  be  in- 
augurated? Shall  it  be  in  our  day?  It  may  be;  and  who 
will  go  forward?  It  must  be  commenced  in  the  famih';  what 
dentist  will  make  it  a  specialty  among  the  families  of  his  pa- 
tients? He  can  begin  with  the  parents  who  bring  their  chil- 
dren to  his  operating  chair,  and  show  that  this  call  for  the  in- 
terposition of  the  dental  art  might  have  been  prevented  had 
physiological  laws  been  obe3^ed.  The  Framer  of  the  human 
body  made  teeth  upright,  strong  and  durable,  with  all  mate- 
rials in  the  S3^stem  for  their  preservation  as  made,  but  man  has 
sought  out  many  inventions  b^^  which  these  useful  and  beauti- 
ful members  have  been  abused,  shorn  of  their  lustre  and  made 
the  seat  of  most  excruciating  torture.     These  inventions  have 
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been  multiplied,  not  in  the  drawing  or  sitting  room;  but  in 
the  room  in  which  culinary  operations  are  performed.  Here 
are  contrived  ways  and  means  for  the  destruction  of  the  teeth 
in  the  preparation  of  food  which  subtracts  from  bone  its  en- 
during properties  and  makes  it  soft  and  brittle,  fitting  it  for 
easy  and  early  waste  and  Geca3\  Were  the  inventions  of  the 
cooking  room  personified,  with  their  baneful  efl*ectson  the  hu- 
man system  accurately  drawn  out  and  delineated,  a  monster 
would  appear  such  as  no  eye  could  behold  without  terrible 
fright  and  no  hand  touch  without  fear  of  deadly  poison.  To 
startle  his  patients  with  the  sight  of  this  monster  should  that 
dentist  labor  w^ho  would  advance  the  reform  it  is  our  object  ia 
the  present  writing  to  encourage.  Parents  might  hence  be 
startled  to  the  instant  necessit\^  of  abandoning  those  culinary 
inventions  which  most  essentially  and  surel^^  interfere  with  the 
working  of  nature  in  bringing  into  the  human  fabric  what  slow- 
ly but  certainly  destroj^s. 

If  such  abandonment  obtains,  then  the  table  around  which 
they  and  their  children  tri-daily  gather  will  be  furnished  ''ac- 
cording to  law,"  which  law,  being  in  harmony  with  the  de- 
mands of  health}'  nature,  would  prohibit  and  abolish  all  fancy 
diet  and  introduce  that  which  would  nourish  bone  and  muscle. 
A  table  furnished  according  to  correct  physiological  laws 
would  be  destitute  of  superfine  flour  and  a  large  supply 
of  substances,  and  be  supplied  with  bread  of  coarser  ma- 
terial, with  husk  and  bran,  the  life  of  bone  included^ 
and  not  "  sifted  out."  Should  this  reform  prevail,  though 
some  present  good  would  result  to  tlie  families  adopting  it, 
coming  generations  faithfulh'  practicing  it  would  show  the  ul- 
terior and  real  benefits,  not  only  by  teeth  lustrous  with  beauty 
artistic  wdth  uniformity,  and  strong  and  massive,  but  in  a  gen- 
eral robust  frame  and  continuous  health,,  strength  and  vigor. 
After  this  obedience  to  physiological  laws  by  a  few  genera- 
tions, children  would  be  born  who  would  seldom  if  ever  have 
necessity  for  approaching  a  dentist's  chair.  Then  the  use  of 
every  member  of  the  human  frame  would  be  known  and 
every  member  would  be  used  according  to  design.  The  mother 
having  the  requisite,  3^ea,  even  more  than  the  requisite  supply 
of  phosphates,  would  bring  forth  her  child  well  constituted 
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for  timely  development.  The  teeth  would  early  erupt  and 
with  regularity.  They  would  advance  to  maturity  with 
strength,  and  if  the  diet  was  correct,  would  abide  and  as  a 
rule  he  free  from  disease  and  pain.  In  this  halcyon  period, 
wtien  what  is  written  above  will  be  the  experience,  the  teeth 
will  be  used.  Now  they  are  not.  Food  is  so  prepared  and 
often  so  furnished  in  kind  that  all  the  teeth  are  not  sub- 
jected to  their  necessary  and  appropriate  emplo3'ment  in 
mastication.  Mastication  of  appropriate  aliment  is  indis- 
pensable to  firmness  and  resistance  to  sound  and  durable 
teeth. 

Should  the  dentists  of  our  country  hold  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  this  article  and  practice  accordingly,  we  might  soon 
gain  for  our  profession  a  character  more  illustrious  than 
victory  on  the  battle  field,  and  more  enduring  than  if  chis- 
eled on  marble;  for  our  monument  would  appear  in  gener- 
ations not  3'et  born,  and  would  not  disappear  until  the  last 
of  the  human  famil}^  had  been  entombed.  To  be  thus  use- 
ful and  to  gain  this  great  distinction  our  duty  is  first  to 
become  familar  with  the  component  parts  of  the  human  sys- 
tem and  the  nutriment  necessary  to  supply  and  sustain  each 
and  every  part,  to  make  it  sound  and  durable. 

The  composition  of  the  human  bod3'  is  as  follows :  ox3'gen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  carborn,  phosphorus,  calcium,  fluorine,  chlo- 
rine, sodium,  iron,  potassium,  magnesium,  silicon  and  sulphur, 
making  fourteen  elements  to  be  supplied  every  day  that  the 
system  may  be  in  its  appropriate  and  health}-  condition.  The 
source  of  this  supply-  is  the  food  taken  into  the  system,  the 
air  we  inhale,  and  water.  The  food  can  be  divided  into  three 
classes.  First,  That  which  supplies  the  lungs  with  fuel  and 
thus  furnishes  heat  to  the  systein  and  supplies  fat.  This  we 
will  denominate  carbonaceous  or  heat-producing  food,  carbon 
being  the  principal  ingredient.  That  which  supplies  the 
greater  part  of  the  muscle  wo  will  denominate  nitrogneous; 
nitrogen  being  the  constituent  principle  and  that  which  sup- 
plies bone,  teeth,  brains  and  nerves,  and  imparts  vital  power 
to  muscular  and  intellectual  activity,  we  denominate  phos- 
phatic,  phosphorus  being  the  main  element.  The  waste,  and 
consequently  the  supply,  of  these  three  classes  of  elements  ia 
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very  diverse;  four  times  as  much  starch  and  fat  or  carbon- 
aceous food  being  required  as  nitrogenous,  albumen  and  casein; 
whilst  of  phosphatic  not  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  car- 
bonaceous and  heat-producing  substance  is  demanded.  The 
loss  of  these  elements  in  the  man  of  moderate  size  will  be 
about  one  pound  per  day.  Food,  therefore,  must  supply  these 
elements.  In  animal  food  the  carbonacious  is  furnished  in 
fat,  the  nitrogenous  in  fibrin,  casein  and  albumen.  In  vegeta- 
ble food  the  carbonacious  is  supplied  in  sugar  fibrin  and 
casein.  In  the  elements  of  the  body  we  find  there  are  four- 
teen, and  not  any  of  them,  except  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  are 
perfectly  fixed  in  the  system;  but  each  after  a  short  perform- 
ance of  duty  assigned  it  by  nature  becomes  efl^ete  or  waste 
substance,  and  is  supplanted  by  other  particles  of  the  same 
nature,  which  of  course  are  supplied  in  food.  Each  organ  re- 
quires a  different  substance,  and  has  the  power  of  abstracting 
from  the  mass  of  elements  circulating  in  the  blood  what  may 
be  necessary  for  renewing  its  vitality  and  of  rejecting  what  is 
not  appropriate  to  this  end.  While  these  fourteen  elements 
having  existence  in  plants  or  vegetables  are  supplied  as 
wanted,  peace  and  harmony  are  dominant  in  the  system,  pro- 
ducing perfect  health;  but  the  introduction  of  any  other  ele- 
ment into  the  circulation  would  create  disturbance  and  excite 
the  other  organs  to  labor  for  the  expulsion  of  the  intruder,- and 
during  this  conflict  there  would  necessaril3^  be  disease.  We 
hence  find  the  foundation  for  a  scientific  adaptation  of  food 
to  the  diff*erent  vocations  of  life.  The  man  who  works  in  an 
atmosphere  at  zero,  and  the  dentist  at  his  operating  chair  with 
the  temperature  at  seventy  degrees,  consume  veiy  diflcrent  el- 
ements, and  in  different  proportions,  and  therefore  the  two  de- 
mand different  elements  in  their  food.  The  one  requires  a 
large  supply  of  the  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  elements  for 
the  supply  of  heat  and  muscle,  whilst  the  other  requires  but 
very  little  of  these,  his  need  being  the  phosphatic,  that  the 
brain  may  maintain  its  power.  The  all-wise  Creator  has  an- 
ticipated the  necessities  of  diverse  conditions,  and  has  made 
provision  whereby  they  can  each  be  met  and  satisfied  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food,  and  therefore  individuals  in  various 
avocations  can  have  what  they  need  for  their  best  health  and 
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vigor.  By  carefully  looking  after  and  strictly  following  the 
laws  regulating  their  being,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  hu- 
man beings  would  Lave  the  reward  in  their  own  health.  The 
blessing  in  greater  richness  would  descend  to  their  children, 
who  would  in  a  few  generations  be  possesssed  of  the  firmest 
health  and  the  soundest  teeth,  with  a  disposition  for  kindness 
and  affection  greatly  improved. 

It  is  an  old  and  common  saying  that  bread  is  the  staff  of 
life.  The  maxim  must  have  originated  many  generations 
back,  when  bolting  mills  were  unknown  and  selves  but  little 
used,  when  bread  was  made  with  all  the  ingredients  of  the 
grain  included.  Such  bread  is  the  staff  of  life.  The  bread 
of  our  time  is,  most  of  it,  the  handmaid  of  disease.  If  there 
is  in  it  any  staff,  it  is  weak  and  brittle,  which  will  soon  let  a 
man  down.  Wheat  more  than  any  other  grain,  perhaps,  con- 
tains all  the  elements  needful  for  the  nutrition  of  the  system. 
To  have  this  effect,  however,  all  its  properties  must  enter  the 
bread  made  of  it;  none  must  be  bolted  or  sifted  out,  nor  must 
the  stone  grind  it  too  fine. 

In  the  anal3'sis  of  wheat  we  discover  water  fourteen  parts, 
nitrogenous  or  muscle-producing  material  little  more  than 
this  quantity,  carbonaceous  heat  and  fat-producing  materials 
a  slight  advance  over  sixt3'-nine  parts,  phosphatic  for  teeth, 
bones  and  brains,  two  and  a  half  parts.  The  three  princi- 
pal substances  entering  the  fourteen  elements  which  consti- 
tute the  human  system  and  the  proportions  of  the  muscle-mak- 
ing, teeth,  bone  and  heat-feeding  elements,  are  about  the  aver- 
age proportions  demanded  with  moderate  health,  and  in  mod- 
erate exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  with  moderate  ph^-sical 
activity. 

If  we  examine  a  kernel  of  wheat  under  the  microscope,  we 
shall  detect  the  chip  or  germ  occupying  about  two  per  cent., 
nitrogenous  fifteen  per  cent.,  carbonaceous  (starch-fat)  occu- 
pying the  center. 

In  closing  this  article  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  profession  that  it  is  our  duty  to  be  in- 
structors to  the  heads  of  families  who,  with  their  children,  are 
our  patients  in  relation  to  the  matters  herein  treated.  When 
we  discover  children's  teeth  defective  and  decaying  we  ought 
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most  earnestly  to  exhibit  both  the  cause  and  the  remedy  and 
urge  instant  and  continued  attention  to  our  counsels  and  in* 
structions.  We  are  bound  to  recommend  the  use  of  proper 
food,  such  as  oat  meal,  barley,  unbolted  wheat,  peas,  beans 
and  beefsteak,  and  other  food  designed  to  make  strong  bone, 
good  teeth  and  healthy  bodies.  In  acting  according  to  our 
obligations  we  shall  be  rendering  a  service  of  vast  benefit  to 
our  race. 


Amalgam  Fillings. 

BY.    H.    SCOTT,  LANCASTER,   OHIO. 

I  have  come  to  have  a  high  appreciation  of  amalgams  as 
cheap  fillings  in  some  cases;  but  their  value  depends  entirely 
upon,  first,  the  manipulation  of  the  metal,  and  secondl}',  the 
manner  of  putting  it  in  situ.  It  occurs,  I  suppose,  to  every 
dentist  to  see,  from  time  to  time,  execrably  bad  amalgam  fill- 
ings; and  that  which  I  want  to  say  is,  that  I  know  that  the 
failures  are  always  the  result  of  the  want  of  pains-taking  in 
doing  the  work.  There  are  cases  always  presenting  where 
the  patient  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  pay  the  price  that 
must  be  charged  for  gold  work.  And  further,  there  are  cases 
where  I  recommend  amalgam.  Back  teeth  whose  parieties  or 
general  structure  is  too  frail  to  bear  the  force  of  consolidat- 
ing the  gold,  or  to  promise  to  remain  a  long  time.  In  front 
teeth  I  never  use  amalgam  in  any  case,  preferring  tin,  if  cheap 
fillings  must  be  had.  My  method  of  using  amalgam  may 
sufiSce  for  what  I  want  to  teach. 

The  same  care  in  the  preparation  of  cavities  as  if  gold 
were  to  be  used  is  of  course  necessaiy.  I  triturate  m}-  mass 
in  a  mortar  two  or  three  minutes  before  applying  the  wash, 
and  then  continue  the  trituration  for  at  least  double  the  time, 
changing  the  wash  until  it  is  no  longer  colored.  I  then  take 
the  mass  from  the  mortar,  with  the  point  of  the  middle  fin- 
ger, and  place  it  on  a  folded  muslin  or  linen  napkin,  which  I 
turn  over  it  and  press  out  all  the  moisture.  Then,  everything 
being  ready,  I  squeeze  the  excess  of  mercury  out  through  the 
chamois  skin,  until  no  more  can  be  forced  out.  Then  cut  the 
metal  in  suitable  sizes,  diy  the  cavity  thoroughh^,  and  com- 
mence packing.     1  deem  it  important  that  the  moisture  should 
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be  thoroughly  removed,  and  that  the  metal  should  be  plastered 
over  the  entire  walls  of  the  cavlt\'  to  the  margin,  before  the 
damp  is  allowed  to  reach  it.  After  that  I  think  it  is  no  detri- 
ment to  the  work  if  the  tooth  becomes  submerged  with  saliA^a. 
I  pack  the  metal  firmly  to  every  corner  and  retaining  point, 
and  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  speaking.  It  is  impossible 
to  pack  too  much.  After  the  work  has  stood  an  hour  or  so, 
I  pack  over  the  work  again,  and  rub  awa}^  the  soft  part  that 
comes  on  the  surface.  Leave  the  surface  as  smooth  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  a  day  or  two  polish. 

This  is  the  entire  secret  of  success  in  amalgam  work;  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  pains-taking.  Fillings  thus  made  and 
finely  polished  will  retain  their  silver  luster,  and  wear  a  life- 
time, and  show  no  appreciable  contraction  from  the  margins 
of  the  cavities,  with  the  use  of  even  powerful  glasses.  I  use 
Lawrence's  preparation,  but  believe  others  as  good.  iSo  man 
can  succeed  by  mixing  in  his  hand. 


Dental  Miscellanies." 

BY    H,    SCOTT. 


Editor  Register:  Your  contributor,  W.  E.  Driscoll,  in  the 
October  Register,  seems  excited  to  the  point  of  fierceness 
over  some  suggestions  of  mine  on  ox3'chloride  of  zinc  as  a 
therapeutic  agent.  His  gentle  urbanity  towards  myself  needs 
no  reply.  Something,  however,  is  due  to  the  readers  of  3'our 
monthly.     Time  will  vindicate  me. 

The  writer  puts  forward,  as  an  apology  for  his  interference, 
that  those  who  have  previousl}'  taken  the  trouble  to  answer  so 
well  my  views  ma}-  tire  of  the  ''endless  task,^'  and  for  a  time 
allow  me  to  claim  a  trium[)h.  To  this  it  is  only  necessaiy  to 
answer,  that  it  is  wisdom  to  retire  from  the  work  of  a  bootless 
task.  There  is  a  class  of  men  dispersed  through  society, 
who,  in  every  sentence  the}^  speak  or  write,  labor  to  keep  the 
JSgo  always  in  the  foreground,  and  whose  constant  effort  is 
to  establish  the  impression  that  what  they  do  not  kno>v  is  not 
known  at  all.  This  kind  of  egotism  is  found  in  all  ranks  of  life. 
I  once  asked  a  watch  maker  if  his  time-piece  was  right.  The 
question  came  near  being  the  end  of  him.     The  presumption 
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that  could  ask  a  time-keeper  if  his  time  was  right,  was  beyond 
all  bounds. 

My  critic  thinks  the  "  hoif^  who  lost  his  incisor  that  had 
been  filled  with  gold,  without  the  intervention  of  a  non-con- 
ducting substance,  sliould  claim  damages.  I  will  give  the 
gentleman  one  more  case,  so  that,  when  he  comes  up  to  award 
damages,  both  the  injured  parties  may  come  in  on  equal  foot- 
ing. 

A  3'oung  lady  of  about  twenty  years  hacT  a  central  incisor 
filled  about  three  years  since,  under  circumstances  YQvy  much 
like  those  of  case  No.  1,  referred  to,  with  the  single  exception 
that  the  case  was  more  favorable,  as  I  now  recall  it.  In  this 
case  I  used  the  oxychloride  carefully  and  well.  The  case  did 
well  for  more  than  six  months,  and  I  was  pleased  with  the 
encouragement  it  afforded.  At  length  she  came  and  said  the 
tooth  ached  a  little.  A  week  later  she  called  again,  with  a 
frightfully  swelled  face,  and  was  at  the  time  suffering  greatl}^ 
I  extracted  the  tooth ;  and  after  cracking  it  open  found  the 
nerve  cavity  filled  with  effete  grumous  fluid  of  most  offensive 
faetor. 

The  dental  student  of  '^  one  year's  experiences'^  who  has 
gained  more  truth  than  my  thirty-five  years  have  given  me, 
in  regard  to  the  reproduction  of  tooth  substance,  is  veiy  felic- 
itous in  his  attainments;  still  I  am  too  obtuse  to  go  back- 
ward, or  to  see  my  way  out  of  the  fog  of  the  author's  and 
my  own  inadequate  experience,  and  must  reaffirm  that,  denti- 
tion once  finished,  there  is  no  further  tooth  growth,  W.  E. 
DriscoU  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I  do  not  accept  the 
deposit  of  solid  matter  in  the  nerve  cavity  upon  the  recession 
of  the  nerve  before  the  advance  of  attrition  of  the  teeth 
(which  after  all  I  believe  I  have  noticed  in  a  few  cases),  as 
evidence  of  the  reproduction  of  dentine.  Has  the  gentle- 
man placed  this  subtance  under  his  microscope  and  found  it 
organic,  as  dentine  proper.  But  this  deposit  takes  place  in 
some  cases  only,  while  in  others  the  tooth  wears  awa}^  until 
the  bleeding  nerve  is  brought  to  the  dentist  for  relief.  At 
best  it  is  but  a  last  feeble  rally  of  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce^ 
as  is  sometimes  manifested  in  djdng  vegetables.  But  when 
the  gentleman  charges  me  with  sa^dng  that  this  deposit  never 
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takes  place,  he  perpetrates  either  a  very  ignorant  or  a  very 
willful  misstatement.  I  have  said  that  the  teeth  are  never  re- 
produced in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  a  purely  physioloo^ical  func- 
tion, and  I  say  so  now.  And  if  solid  arches  ha/e  ever  been 
thrown  over  exposed  nerves  in  contact  with  ox3'chloride,  the 
same  substance  has  been  deposited  in  the  nerve  cavities  a 
thousand  times  to  one  in  the  absence  of  anj-  foreign  substance, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  wearing  down  of  the  teeth  already 
referred  to. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  my  theories  are  "  ^dtei'ly  perverse  and 
absurd"  to  the  learned  gentleman;  but  I  t.ankthey  will  cease 
to  be  so  after  a  while.  And  I  wish  I  could  devise  some  way 
to  quiet  his  fears  about  the  harm  likely  to  be  done  by  my 
teaching,  which  he  thinks  may  deter  others  from  learning  to 
save  nerves  alive.  At  present  I  can  do  no  more,  from  m}'  un- 
enlightened stand-point,  than  to  suggest  that  the  future  may 
show  that  he  may  have  misled  as  many  as  mj'self,  by  his 
over-weauing  confidence  in  a  practice  now  no  more  than  on 
trial.  But  finall}*,  at  the  close  of  our  friend's  little  effort,  he 
snaps  the  cord  at  one  full  swoop,  bj'  saying,  because  he  could 
say  no  better,  that  the  "  errors'"  of  these  "  dental  miscella- 
nies" are  too  numerous,  and  impliedly  too  absurd,  to  be  no- 
ticed in  detail,  and  intimates  that  the}'  ought  to  be  written 
down;  well,  then,  he  should  write  them  down. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  all  dentists 
who  feel  any  interest  in  the  question,  that  the  gentleman  has 
neither  given  nor  attempted  to  give  any  proof  of  his  satis- 
faction with  the  use  of  the  os-artiticial.  He  says  he  has  no 
proof  to  give — has  never  seen  a  case  where  the  nerve  was 
bridged  over  where  it  had  been  used.  But  he  does  say  that 
his  cases  are  all  doing  so  well  he  can't  atlord  to  pull  the  teeth 
out  and  split  them  open  to  please  me.  Well,  that  is  a  real 
poser — a  perfect  silencer.  But  if  he  has  one  hundred  cases 
where  he  has  applied  oxychloride  in  direct  contact  with  the 
nerve  membrane,  of  one  j-ear's  standing  or  more,  I  would 
like,  were  it  possible,  to  have  the  entire  hundred  laid  open.  I 
would  like  to  guarantee  Dr.  Driscoll  that  not  five  living 
nerves  could  be  found  in  the  hundred. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  I  respectfully  refer  readers  to  my  remarks 
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in  the  August  Register,  and  ask  them  if  there  is  one  word 
written  there  that  merits  the  tirade  of  3'our  belligerent  contrib- 
utor. I  know  there  is  a  class  of  persons,  somewhat  numer- 
ous, who  alread}^  know  so  much  that  to  attempt  to  know 
more  would  be  folly,  and  to  question  whose  finalities  would 
be  irreverent  and  unpardonable  presumption.  I  feel  that  I 
should  not  be  marshaled  with  them,  for  I  am  3'et  a  student 
who  is  willing  to  learn.  I  have  lived  through  an  era  of  experi- 
ments in  dental  science,  and  have  tried  tliem  all,  but  found 
few  finalities.  If  men  have  reached  finalities,  why  are  they 
forever  asking  questions?  We  do  not  need  to  ask  questions 
of  others  if  we  know  enough  ourselves.  What  does  friend 
DriscoU  mean  when  he  uses  the  words,  ''' deterred  from  learn- 
ing to  save  pvlpsf^  If  it  is  known  how  to  save  them,  that  is 
enough.  It  is  exactty,  I  opine,  because  we  don't  know  how, 
that  we  are  still  discussing  the  oxychloride.  None  would  re- 
joice more  than  m3'self  over  its  triumph.  It  is  because  I  have 
not  found  it  the  sine  qua  non  in  the  case  of  expose  d  tooth 
nerves,  that  I  have  said  one  word  about  it.  And  I  hope  that 
even  Mr.  Driscoll  himself  will  be  gracious  enough  to  allow  me 
to  say  what  my  experiences  have  been,  as  well  as  to  theorize  a 
little,  provided  there  be  no  danger  of  "  deterring'''  some  one 
from  adopting  his  views. 

I  have  said  that  I  use  the  oxychloride.  I  do  use  it.  I  use 
it  to  cap  nerves,  and  use  it  to  quiet  sensitive  dentine;  but  I 
am  using  it  as  ever  body  else  is,  without  knowing  what  is  to 
be  its  position  after  awhile.  I  am  waiting.  I  can  afford  to 
wait.  All  are  waiting,  and  watching,  and  hoping.  But 
while  we  would  all  like  to  save  nerves  alive,  we  must  accept 
facts.  We  will  not  attempt  any  of  the  fixed  laws  of  either 
organic  or  inorganic  matter;  we  will  not  presume  to  try  to 
cause  inorganic  matter  to  become  organic  and  vital.  And 
this  brings  us  back  to  the  ox3'chloride  on  its  own  account. 

I  have  previously  said  that  this  agent  seemed  to  be  a  devi- 
talizer.  I  still  believe  so.  It  is  in  every  way,  relatively  to 
living  tissue,  a  foreign  substance.  It  is  more;  it  is  an  irri- 
tant. If  not,  why  do  dentists  find  it  necessary  to  interpose 
collodion,  and  the  like.  One  of  my  former  critics  believed 
its  successes  and  failures  referable  to  the  skill  or  otherwise  of 
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the  hands  that  applied  it.  I  asked  him  in  return  whether,  in 
his  opinion,  the  action  of  arsenic  on  the  mucus  membrane 
would  be  modified  b}'  the  skill,  or  otherwise,  of  the  hands 
that  caused  it  to  pass  into  the  human  stomach,  but  heard  no 
more  from  him.  I  have  before  said  that,  in  some  cases, 
this  agent  caused  painless  death  of  the  nerve.  Of  that  I  am 
still  satisfied.  In  such  cases  the  devitalized  nerve,  with  its 
membranes,  may  be  carried  away  by  the  absorbents;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  decomposed,  forming  a  putrescent  mass  which, 
for  the  want  of  outlet,  would  not  fail  to  induce  periodontitis, 
with  more  or  less  disastrous  consequences;  and  all  this  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  degree  of  health  and  strength  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  the  degree  and  force  of  the  vis  medicatrix   naturce. 

Therapeutically  there  is  nothing  either  rational  or  scientific 
in  its  use,  but  everything  to  the  contrary-;  and  if  ihe  nerve 
lives,  and  the  bone  grows  in  juxta-position  with  it,  I  premise 
that  the  instances  will  be  rare  and  far  between.  But  I  never 
have  said,  and  do  not  now  say  to  an}"  body,  don't  use  the 
oxychloride.  We  will  use  it  just  as  the  medical  profession 
has  in  time  past  used  hundreds  of  supposed  remedies,  because 
the}'  did  not  know  of  anything  better,  but  which  are  forever 
now  laid  aside.  We  shall  all  have  seen,  ten  3'ears  from  now, 
how  many  of  the  teeth  with  capped  nerves  will  have  festered 
and  been  removed  from  the  mouth,  or  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
main in  their  sockets  performing  the  work  assigned  them  in 
the  economy  of  life.  If  successful,  all  right;  if  a  failure,  we 
shall  have  learned  one  more  lesson. 

I  do  not  deny  that  I  felt  stung  by  the  uncivil  and  ungen- 
tlemanly  attack  of  Dr.  DriscoU  in  the  October  number,  lie 
is  a  stranger  to  me,  and  I  to  him.  His  language  transcends 
the  lines  of  either  professional  or  civil  intercourse,  and  I  repel 
it  as  such.  I  write  no  opinions  I  do  not  feel  fully  compe- 
tent to  stand  by.  Time  will  set  all  things  right.  Meanwhile 
I  shall  alwa3's  be  among  the  first  to  acknowledge  an  error 
when  proven  to  be  such. 

And  now,  having  said  so  much,  I  say  that  nothing  can  in- 
duce me  to  return  again  to  the  oxychloride  but  another  unjust 
assault.  But  nothing  shall  hinder  me  from  the  freest  and 
fullest  expression  of  my  experiences  and  opinions,  whenever 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  do  so.  With  all  courtes}'  I  am  ready  to 
learn  or  unlearn. 
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Report  on  Filling  Teeth. 

BY   J.    C.    KOSS,   D.    D.    S. 

The  preservation  of  the  natural  teeth  should  be  the  first 
object  of  every  dental  practitioner,  and  as  plugging  teeth  is 
the  principal  means  employed  to  that  end,  and  as  to  Jill  teeth 
well  is  the  highest  attainment  of  the  profession,  and  at  the 
sa,me  time  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  perform,  whatever 
means  and  appliances  are  invented  or  discovered  which  maj^ 
tend  to  facilitate  the  dentist  in  his  operatious,  by  enabling 
him  to  perform  them  in  less  time  and  more  perfectly,  is  that 
much  of  a  contribution  to  science  and  benefit  to  his  patients. 

After  the  cavity  in  a  tooth  has  been  properly  excavated,  in 
order  to  perfect  success  in  filling,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
dry,  and  kept  dry  during  the  process  of  filling. 

For  this  purpose  the  rubber  dam  has  been  found  to  be  the 
most  efficient  appliance  known  to  the  profession.  By  many 
it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  almost  indispensable  espec- 
ially in  contour  fillings.  In  some  instances,  until  we  have 
more  experience,  it  will  be  found  difficult  of  application,  es- 
pecially on  the  molar  teeth. 

To  Dr.  S.  C.  Barnum,  of  New  York,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
rubber  dam.  In  1864  he  made  a  free  tender  of  his  most  val- 
uable discovery  to  the  dental  profession. 

As  a  means  of  preventing  moisture  while  operating,  its  util- 
ity and  efficiency  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

A  most  valuable  instrument  for  preparing  cavities  for  filling 
teeth,  for  cleansing  the  teeth,  and  especially  for  finishing  fill- 
ings and  other  operations,  is  the  "  Dental  Engine."  We  refer 
particularly  to  the  one  recently  invented  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Morri- 
son, of  St.  Louis. 

Though  introduced  to  the  profession  only  about  a  year  ago,  its 
utility  and  efficiency  have  been  satisfactorily  tested.  It  is  a 
valuable  acquistion  to  the  dental  office. 

Johnson  Brothers,  of  New  York,  are  the  sole  manufactur- 
ers and  vendors ;  and  as  gotten  up  b}^  them,  besides  being 
a  valuable  instrument,  it  is  a  delicate  and  beautiful  piece  of, 
mechanism. 

The  "  Pneumatic  Burring  Engine,"  invented  by  G.  F.  Green-r 
Vol,  XXX vi — 31. 
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of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  was  introduced  to  the  profession 
some  three  years  ago — an  instrument  for  preparing  cavities, 
finishing  fillings,  etc.;  but  the  Morrison,  as  its  cost  is  less, 
and  being  lighter,  more  delicate,  and  entirely  noiseless,  is 
likely  to  be  preferred  if  not  to  supercede  the  pneumatic. 

As  to  the  material  for  filling  teeth— though  in  the  last  few 
years  a  great  many  kinas  have  been  introduced  to  the  profes- 
sion, some  of  which  serve  a  A'aluable  purpose  in  cases  where 
the  teeth  are  badly  wasted  from  decay,  and  expense  to  the 
patient  is  an  object;  but  whenever  the  condition  of  the  tooth 
to  be  filled,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  will  justify, 
gold  is  to  be  preferred— not  only  preferred,  but  to  holu  the 
pre-eminence. 

The  Object  of  Oup  Profession. 

BY    DR.    C.    P.    BAIRD. 

Bead  before  the  Tennessee  Dental  Association. 

We  are  to  understand  that  there  is  an  object  for  every  one 
who  wishes  to  honor  his  profession,  or  have  his  profession 
honor  him.  How  often  is  it  the  case  that  young  men  start 
out  in  life  without  any  fixed  purpose  in  view,  to  be  driven  to 
and  fro  like  a  ship  cut  loose  from  its  moorings,  to  be  lashed 
by  the  tempest,  and  born  away  upon  an  angry  ocean  without 
compass  or  chart,  to  tell  whither  bound.  For  we  must  be 
admonished  at  all  times  b}-  those  who  have  passed  before  us, 
and  have  left  landmarks  by  the  way  to  guide  our  erring  foot- 
steps in  the  way  that  tends  upward  and  to  honor. 

So  he  who  starts  out  in  professional  life  has  spread  out  be- 
fore him  the  map  of  many  generations,  so  well  marked  that 
he  cannot,  with  reason  to  admonish,  depart  from  the  way ; 
and  yet  how  frequent,  we  hear  the  expression,  that  we  are  not 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  others.  This  is  not  true,  but  the 
reverse,  for  we  are  all  moulded  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  b}^ 
the  circumstances  that  surround  us.  And  hence  the  respon- 
sibility that  rests  upon  each  of  us  is  of  great  magnitude,  and 
should  be  felt  in  all  the  transactions  of  life.  It  is  also  a  fearful 
thought  tihat  in  the  sequel  of  our  days  we  will  have  to  render 
an  impartial  account. 
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The  diversified  tastes  and  dispositions  of  men  arc  great  in- 
deed, for  in  all  the  circles  of  life  we  see  this  demonstrated  most 
clearly  in  every  da^'^'s  association  ;  yet  we  are  only  admonished 
by  this  that  we  in  all  Dnr  efforts  at  perfection  too  plainly 
show  the  want  of  it. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  surrounding  world,  if 
we  wish  to  see  a  true  type  of  ourselves.  How  often  is  it  the 
case  that  in  passing  judgment  upon  others  we  only  bring 
to  light  our  own  condemnation.  This  does  not  only  hold  good 
in  individuals,  but  professionally. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  we  are  far  in  advance  in  many  re- 
spects  of  those  who  have  preceeded  us.  Whilst  this  may  be 
true  to  some  degree,  still  we  find  the  mass  of  superstition 
continues  to  grow,  and  if  we  choose  to  remain  in  idleness 
we  wnll  soon  find  its  gloomy  festooned  drapery  hanging  in 
thick  folds  about  us  also.  And  yet  an  open  door  still  invites 
us  to  enter;  and  the  hand  of  science  points  to  fields  of  a  rich 
harvest,  where  the  voice  of  the  joj^ous  reaper  has  not  yet  been 
heard. 

Some  seem  to  stop  as  it  were  in  their| march,  whilst  the  me- 
ridian sun  in  full  glory  above  them  is  calling  aloud  for  science 
and  art  to  put  forth  their  hands  and  receive  that  which  is 
more  than  golden  treasure. 

The  incentive  is  just  as  strong  now  as  it  has  ever  been  for 
those  who  live  for  the  welfare  of  our  once  happ}^  race,  as  it 
came  from  the  hand  of  the  G  reat  Architect.  But  how  changed 
and  distorted  is  every  lineament  of  feature  that  once  was  the 
express  image  of  godlike  perfection,  but  is  now  transformed 
when  unrestrained  into  the  likeness  of  the  old  arch-fiend 
that  Milton  describes,  on  his  way  ;to  a  world  of  misery  and 
woe,  whose  inheritance  has  become  infected  with  the  malady 
of  sin,  and  left  to  mourn  our  better  days  that  took  their  flight 
from  Eden's  happy  bowers.     Finall}',  my  brethren,  let  us 

*'  So  live  that  when  our  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  tlie  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
We  go,  not  like  the  quarry  slave  at  nio^ht, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  our  graves 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  di-aperj'^  of  his  couch 
About  JiltQ,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 
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Cleaning  and  Polishing  Teeth. 

BY    L.    A.    AUGSPATH. 

Bead  before  the  Tennesee  State  Dental  Society. 

There  is  doubtless  in  the  whole  range  of  causes  nothing 
which  exerts  a  greater  influence  upon  the  profession  of  den- 
tistry than  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  mankind, 
of  proper  care  of  the  teeth  and  mouth.  Want  of  which  care 
is  beyond  all  question  the  source  of  many  of  the  diseases  and 
evils  to  which  the  teeth  are  subject.  There  is  probably  noth- 
ing which  more  claims  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  dentist 
than  the  subject  of  deposits,  including  the  calcareous  forma- 
tion, usually  denominated  tartar,  green  or  brown  stain,  and 
all  those  impurities  on  the  teeth  which  are  produced  by  ne- 
glect, tobacco,  and  other  similar  causes. 

It  is  well  nndei'stood  that  there  are  different  varieties  of  tar- 
tar, determined  hj  color,  composition  and  consistency;  but  all 
produced  b}'  the  same  cause,  and  resulting  as  a  precipitate 
of  the  saliva  in  connection  possibly  with  the  deposits  of  the 
mucus. 

Persons  of  all  ages  are  subject  to  the  deposits  of  tartar, 
although  it  seldom  appears  before  children  have  produced 
their-5/.«  year  molars,  but  continues  to  be  formed  until  the 
most  advanced  age,  when  the  teeth  may  be  nearly  covered 
with  it. 

Some  deposit  tartar  through  life,  while  others  are  exempt 
until  some  great  constitutional  change  takes  place^  when  it  is 
rapidly  eliminated. 

Green  and  brown  stain  doubtless  are  caused  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  mucus — tartar  by  the  saliva.  The  stain  is  not 
a  formation  on  the  tooth,  but  enters  into  its  composition  and 
tends  to  produce  decay.  Tartar  is  an  exterior  formation  on 
the  surface  of  the  tooth,  and  serves  rather  to   prevent  decay. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  teeth,  as  with  all  other  diseases, 
physical  or  moral,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  maxim — "  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure."  The 
most  potent  of  all  preventions  of  tooth  disease  is  cleanlines& 
of  the  teeth  and  mouth.  The  mouth  should  be  always  thor- 
oughly cleansed  with  luke-warm  water  upon  first  rising  in  the 
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morning,  immediatey  after  each  meal,  and  just  before  retiring 
at  night.  The  custom  whicli  prevails  in  some  portions  of 
France  and  England,  of  thoroughly  rinsing  the  mouth  with 
aromatic  water,  is  highly  beneficial  and  is  well  worthy  of  more 
general  adoption.  Its  tendenc}^  is  not  only  to  preserve  the 
teeth,  but  also  to  give  the  voice  a  clearness  and  pureness  of 
tone  seldom  otherwise  acquired. 

By  the  custom  of  thoroughly  cleansing  the  mouth  w^ith 
brush,  tepid  water,  soap  and  toothpick,  the  formation  of  tar- 
tar maybe  entirely  prevented. 

Every  mother  should  consider  it  her  duty  to  see  tliat  the 
mouths  and  teeth  of  her  offspring  are  thoroughly  cleansed. 
This  habit  becoming  fixed  in  the  child,  their  comfort  will  ever 
after  demand  perfect  cleanliness. 

After  an  experience  as  a  practitioner  of  over  fifteen  years, 
I  would  suggest  that  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
perfect  cleanliness  as  a  preventive  of  diseases  of  the  teeth 
and  mouth. 

There  are  two  methods  of  removing  salivaiy  calculus  from 
the  teeth.  The  one  chemicall}-,  by  decomposing  the  deposit 
by  the  use  of  an  acid;  the  other  mechanicallj^,  by  scaling  and 
scraping  with  appropriate  instruments.  The  former  should 
never  be  resorted  to,  as  the  chemical  action  of  the  acid  does 
not  stop  with  the  decomposition  of  the  calcareous  deposit, 
but  by  the  same  affinity  attack  the  tooth  itself^  and  with  al- 
most equal  readiness  destroy  it. 

The  removal  of  tartar  by  the  second  method  does  not  in- 
volve a  very  great  amount  of  skill,  but  with  suitable  instru- 
ments is  easily  performed.  To  accomplish  the  operation  with 
perfect  success,  appliances  and  instruments  of  various  forms 
and  curves  are  necessar}^  adapted  and  adjusted  to  the  various 
shapes  snd  situations  to  be  operated  on.  The  process  should 
in  every  instance  be  performed  with  the  most  perfect  thoroug- 
ness. 

All  instruments  should  be  very  sharp,  but  with  the  cutting 
edge  removed.  The  blade  of  the  instrument  should  be  applied 
at  a  slightly  obtuse  angel  with  the  surface  of  the  tooth  be- 
yond the  edge  of  the  tartar  next  to  the  gum,  and,  passing  un- 
der the  deposit,  thus  scale  it  off  to  the  point,  in  such  a  man- 
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ner  as  not  to  roughen,  scratch  or  abrade  the  enamel.  Tartar 
which  is  deposited  on  proximal  surfaces  of  the  teeth  is  to  be 
carefully  noticed  and  removed  with  instruments  with  very  thin 
blades. 

When  the  thick  deposits  have  been  removed  the  surface 
should  then  be  carefully  and  genth'  scraped,  so  as  thoroughly 
to  clean  off  every  particle  of  the  tartar,  and  afterward  fully 
and  completely  polished  with  fine  pumice,  Arkansas  or  rotten 
stonCy  and  finished  by  carefully  burnishing. 

To  eftect  a  complete  remedy  for  green  or  brown  stain  it  is 
frequently  imperative  to  combine  therapeutic  treatment  with 
operative — 3'et  the  latter  must  be  perfect  and  thorough. 

There  are  various  methods  of  accomplishing  the  mechan- 
ical operation.  Where  the  erosoin  is  but  slight,  Arkansas  or 
pumice  stone  will  often  be  found  sufficient,  but  should  this 
fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  file,  and  afterward  using  the 
pulverized  stone.  But,  gentlemen,  you  doubtless  understand 
the  practical  treatment  as  well  as  I. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  direct  attention  more  particularly  to 
the  necessity  of  thoroughness  in  cleansing  the  teeth.  Doubt- 
less it  is  needless  for  me  to  call  3'our  attention  to  the  direct 
agency  of  bodil}-  ailments  in  producing  and  increasing  vari- 
ous diseases  of  the  teeth,  and  the  reactive  influence  which 
dead  and  decayed  teeth,  as  well  as  deposits  and  impurities  of 
the  teeth  and  mouth,  exert  upon  the  general  health. 

Some  of  our  professional  brethren  appear  to  regard  the 
operation  of  cleaning  the  teeth  as  unimportant,  and  look  upon 
the  consequences  of  its  neglect  with  great  carelessness. 

Others  seem  to  be  disinclined  to  give  the  required  time  to 
the  discharge  of  this  duty.  From  these  causes  the  operation 
is  not  generall}'  more  than  half  performed — a  little  scratching 
and  scraping  certainly  is  given,  but  in  man}'  instances  the 
mouth  and  teeth  are  left  in  a  worst  condition  than  before 
they  were  touched,  and  "little  being  given,"  little  is  gener- 
ally "required"  for  their  so-called  surfaces.  Frequentl}'  we 
hear  of  operators  whose  prices  for  cleaning  teeth  range  from 
fifty  cents  to  one  dollar;  while  I  am  convinced,  gentlemen, 
that  you  will  second  m}'  assertion,  that  often  a  fee  of  from 
ton  to  fifty  dollars  is  not  a  disproportionate   recompense   for 
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the  thorough  and  faithful  performance  of  this  important  work. 
Sometimes  days,  weeks,  and  even  months  of  constant  treat- 
ment are  necessary  to  thoroughly  clean  and  bring  into  a  prop- 
er healthy  condition  some  bad  cases;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that 
a  mouth  can  be  properly  treated  and  thoroughly  cleaned  at 
one  sitting. 

Most  cases  which  require  careful  cleaning  are  very  dis- 
a:greeable,  and  many  are  positively  disgusting.  The  popular 
mind  seems  to  be  lamentably  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  the 
proper  care  of  the  mouth;  and  generally  if  the  practioner 
does  not  positively  insist  upon  thorough  cleanliness  of  the 
teeth,  the  patent  will  very  complacently  neglect  the  matter, 
both  on  account  of  the  expense  and  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
operation.  But,  gentlemen,  however  disagreeable  this  duty 
may  be,  it  is  reall}^  obligatory  and  binding  upon  us  to  devote 
to  the  matter  all  the  time  and  labor  which  may  be  necessary 
to  effect  a  complete  and  radical  cure. 

We  should  ever  impress  upon  our  patients  the  necessity  of 
careful  and  frequent  attention  to  this  subject.  And  when  we 
undertake  to  clean  teeth  we  should  never  be  satisfied  with 
half  performing  a  work,  but  it  should  be  completely  and  thor- 
oughly effected.  Our  duty  to  our  profession  and  to  our  own 
personal  reputation  demands  that  in  the  case  of  our  regular 
patients  we  should  not  permit  the  subject  of  cleanliness  of 
the  teeth  and  mouth  to  be  neglected,  even  though  we  are 
obliged  to  treat  them  gratuitously.  Local  treatment  will  many 
times  prove  insufficient  even  in  cases  which  are  not  compli- 
cated with  constitutional  diseases,  as  syphilis,  scrofula,  and 
the  like,  ther^ore  every  dentist  should  qualify  himself  to  be- 
stow this  treatment  in  his  own  person  rather  than  refer  his 
patient  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine. 

This  is  an  important  duty  if  we  would  uphold  and  support 
the  true  dignity  of  our  profession,  and  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  validity  of  our  claim  to  be  considered  an  alleviat- 
ing and  healing  profession. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  deplorable 
consequences  of  the  neglect  or  half  treatment  of  this  disease, 
can  we  but  wonder  at  the  indifference  with  which  some  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  regard  its  progress? 
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We  find  as  its  results,  a  long  list  of  painful  and  appalling 
diseases;  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  its  influence 
destroys  the  health,  and  undermines  the  constitution  to  such 
an  extent  that  an  untimely  grave  can  be  traced  to  this  neg- 
lect. 

Then  let  us  in  our  practice  be  very  careful  to  be  unmis- 
takably thorough  in  our  work  as  practitioners,  and  neglect 
no  means  of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  our  patients  their 
dnt}'-  in  this  regard. 

Ether  and  Chloroform. 

The  constantly  recurring  accounts  of  deaths  from  chloro- 
form seem  to  have  no  terror  for  its  advocates,  who  doubtless 
honestly  believe  these  accidents  to  be  due  to  carelessness  in 
administration,  or  to  impurities  in  the  agent  itself.    Two  cases, 
indeed,  have  recently  been  reported,  in  which  the   inhalation 
of  sulpheric  ether  was  accused  of  fatal  results.     But  even  if 
these  were  correctly  construed,  which  we   doubt,   can   they 
?ireigh  at  all  against  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  in  which  the 
lethal  eff"ects  of  chloroform  were  be3^ond  question?    And  has 
this  latter  any  real  advantages  to  offset  its  fearful  risks?     Its 
advocates  say  that  it  is  easier  of  administration,  more  agree- 
able to  the  patient,  and  less  apt  to  induce  nausea  than  ether; 
and  in  certain  operations  its  non-inflammability  is  a  strong 
point  in  its  favor.     And  yet  our  own  experience  leads  us  to 
doubt  whether  the  safer  agent  is  not  in  most  cases  quite  as 
available.     Dr.  Jeffries,  of  Boston,  we  are  told,  amazed   the 
ophthalmic  surgeons  in  London,  at  the  recent  Congress,  .  by 
showing  how  easily  and   how   perfectly   ether   answered   the 
purpose  of  producing  anaesthesia  for  operations  on  the  eye. 
We  should  be  glad  to  receive  communications  on  this  most 
important  subject,  and  on  that  of  anaesthetics  generalh' — Med, 
Times. 
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Michigan  State  Dental  Association. 

This  association  met  at  Grand  Rapids,  October  lOtli,  1871. 
with  Dr.  E.  S.  Holmes  in  the  chair.  There  not  being  a  quo- 
rum present,  an  informal  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject 
of  extracting  teeth,  in  which  the  strongest  grounds  were  tukeii 
against  the  operation  except  as  a  last  resort.  Several  members 
maintained  that  all  remaining  roots  should  be  rendered 
healthy  and  either  pivoted  or  spliced  with  gold  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

On  the  day  following,  the  President,  Dr.  E.  S.  Holmes,  read 
an  essay,  welcoming  the  members  of  the  association  and  the 
profession  in  general. 

New  members  were  admitted  as  follows:  Drs.  L.  M.  Hutch- 
inson, of  Big  Rapids;  J.  B.  Smith,  of  Union  City;  J.  H. 
Wooley,  of  Cold  water;  G.  H.  Cummings,  of  South  Haven. 
A  motion  was  carried  to  reinstate  old  members  who  were  be- 
hind in  payment  of  yearly  dues  on  the  payment  of  a  simple 
initiation  fee. 

Dr.  Watling,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Anatomy, 
gave  a  verbal  report,  showing  the  necessity  of  thoroughness 
in  this  department.  He  caused  it  to  appear  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  tissues  operated  upon  is  the  basis  of  all  the  treatment; 
that  the  first  thing  for  the  student  to  learn  is  the  normal  state 
of  these  tissues;  that  he  must  follow  this  up  by  studying  their 
diseased  states ;  that  after  this  he  must  possess  himself  of  their 
origin  and  development;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  dental 
tissues  alone  is  insufficient.  The  student  who  aspires  to  be 
thorough  in  the  mastery  of  his  chosen  profession  must  pass 
in  review  the  entire  structures  of  the  human  system. 

Some  lively  discussion  followed  this  report,  in  which  it  was 
generally  maintained  that  nothing  in  the  profession  is  more 
reprehensible  than  the  ignorance  of  general  and  histological 
anatomy  exhibited  by  some  of  its  members. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  made  some  remarks  concerning  a  new  pre- 
paration of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
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Dr.  King,  of  Kfilamazoo,  and  was  on  exhibition  by  Dr.  Ban- 
nister. He  requested  Dr.  Bannister  to  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  its  application  to  diseased 
states  of  the  dental  and  osseous  tissues,  wliich  had  also  been 
fcent  in  by  Dr.  King.  The  paper  opened  with  a  record  of  ob- 
servations, showing  the  promptness  with  which  the  lime  salts 
will  alleviate  certain  states  of  irritation  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  by  consequence  relieve  certain  kinds  of  dyspepsia 
The  next  point  made  was,  that  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  often  propagated  to  the  periosteum  of  the  teeth  and 
to  the  pulp  membrane,  and  that  in  this  way  a  disease  which  is 
wholly  confined  to  the  nutritive  system  may  extend  itself  to 
the  dental  organs  and  constitute  the  basis  of  their  final  de- 
struction. He  now  proceeded  to  show  that  the  phosphate  of 
lime  not  only  allays  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but 
that  it  promptly  removes  those  secondary  eff"ects  which  some- 
times prove  so  troublesome  in  the  alveola-dental  membrane. 
The  rest  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  a  description  of  Dr. 
King's  method  of  preparing  phosphate  of  lime.  The  lozen- 
ges, which  he  presented  to  the  association,  were  designed  to 
furnish  this  substance  in  a  state  of  extreme  division.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  pure  sugar  of  milk  had  been  thoroughly  tri- 
turated with  a  smaller  quantit^^  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the 
whole  made  up  into  lozenges  as  the  most  convenient  form  for 
administration. 

Dr.  Davis  said  that  he  supposed  mineral  substances  could 
not  be  assimulated  unless  first  organized  in  the  vegetable; 
that  Huxley  teaches  this  distinctly,  for  he  has  said  that  all 
matter  must  take  the  form  of  protoplasm  before  it  can  serve 
as  nutrition  in  the  animal  organism.  He  said  that  in  his  own 
view  he  knew  of  but  a  single  instance  which  did  not  accord 
with  Huxley's  position,  that  of  the  benefit  we  derive  from  the 
use  of  mineral  waters. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  expressed  his  faith  in  Huxley's  position,  and 
suggests  that  the  benefit  derived  from  mineral  waters  is  no 
proof  that  their  mineral  ingredients  are  assimilated. 

Dr.  Douglas  thinks  that  phosphate  of  lime  may  modify 
states  of  health  through  the  dynamic  power  of  the  drug 
^nd    ^^ithout    being    assimilated;    because    mineral    wateis 
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influence  the  health  we  must  not  conclude  that  their  ingre- 
dients are  builded  into  animal  tissues  as  a  portion  of  their 
constituent  parts. 

Committee  on  Pathology:  There  being  no  report  ready  on 
this  subject,  Dr.  Hawxhurst  made  some  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  origin  of  pathological  action.  He  believed,  with  Huxle}^, 
Virchow,  Heale,  and  Carpenter,  that  all  vital  action  originates 
in  the  cell;  that  in  order  to  know  much  about  it  we  must 
study  it  in  the  cell;  that  disease,  too,  which  is  merely  a  modi- 
fied vital  action,  is  first  manifested  in  the  cell;  that  morbid 
conditions  can  never  be  understood  without  referring  them  to 
pathological  state  in  the  ultimate  cell;  and  that  the  dental 
student,  as  soon  as  he  has  acquainted  himself  with  the  more 
obvious  facts  relating  to  animal  tissues,  should  study  their 
microscopic  characters;  should  study  the  career  of  the  cell, 
its  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology.  He  maintained  that 
disease  must  have  gone  a  long  way  before  it  can  become  visi- 
ble in  the  tissues  to  the  unassisted  eye,  and  that  by  conse- 
quence the  microscope  ma}"  reveal  disease  long[  before  it  has 
become  a  source  of  discomfort  to  the  patient.  He  gave  some 
account  of  Virchow' s  great  contribution  to  this  department 
of  pathology,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  a  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  normal  vital  action  as  a  basis  on  which  to  study  all 
departures  from  the  normal  standard. 

After  some  discussion  on  this  and  kindred  topics.  Dr.  Doug- 
las was  asked  the  question  whether  he  had  found  "  hammamelis 
virginica"  as  useful  in  controlling  dental  hemorrhage  as  his 
former  experience  detailed  to  the  association  had  led  him  to 
expect?  He  stated  that  this  drug  had  in  his  hands  been  uni- 
formly efficient  in  the  control  of  arterial  hemorrhage,  and 
that  it  had  more  than  met  his  expectation  when  used  for  this 
purpose.  He  uses  the  offiicinal  tincture  applied  on  a  twist  of 
cotton  directly  to  the  part.  In  bad  cases  he  gives  it  inter- 
nally in  doses  from  one  to  sixt}^  drops,  and  awaits  its  effect 
with  perfect  confidence.  Its  action  is  sometimes  wonderful. 
Relies  upon  plugging  as  a  next  resort,  and  if  these  measures 
fail  he  advances  to  persulphate  of  iron. 

Dr.  Dart  plugs  the  alveola  cavity  with  sponge,  and  with  this 
simple  remedy  is  uniformly   successful  in  arresting  hemor-" 
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rhage.  Thinks  the  elasticitj^  of  the  sponge  contributes  to  the 
tightness  of  the  plug.  The  discussion  having  turned  upon 
cleaning  teeth  as  a  remedy  for  sensitive  dentine,  Dr.  Dort 
called  attention  to  the  corroding  effect  of  rancid  butter;  the 
buttj-ric  acid  attacks  dentine  and  seizes  upon  its  lime  salts. 

Dr.  Douglas  concurred  in  this,  and  stated  that  the  acid 
originating  in  a  dyspeptic  stomach  might  often  effect  decom- 
position of  exposed  dentine.  This  action  might  prove  very 
destructive  if  prolonged  over  a  period  of  several  3'ears.  In  his 
own  case  he  had  found  common  salt  a  remedy  for  this  condi- 
tion, and  finds  it  much  more  effective  than  alkalies.  Takes 
a  pinch  of  salt  into  the  mouth  after  the  meal  is  over  and 
gradually  dissolves  and  swallows  it.  Commenced  this  treat- 
ment a  3'ear  ago,  and  has  enjo3'ed  excellent  health  ever  since. 
The  parotid  gland  always  discharges  an  acid  saliva  in  con- 
junction with  an  acid  state  of .  the  stomach.  Finds  two 
drachms  of  salt,  more  or  less,  a  perfect  remedy. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Eobbins  described  a  case  in  which  the  permanent 
lower  central  incisors  were  erupted  at  the  fortieth  month.  In 
answer  to  a  question  he  stated  that  he  believed  that  the  ex 
cessive  use  of  mercury  as  a  medicine  might  produce  delete- 
rious effects  in  the  next  generation  of  children.  A  long  dis- 
cussion followed  between  Drs.  Hutchinson,  Douglas,  and  Rob- 
bins,  from  which  it  appeared  that  mercurial  vapor  applied  to 
an  exposed  nerve  would  result  in  its  hasty  destruction.  From 
their  remarks  and  the  cases  brought  forward  it  seemed  that 
the  subject  is  iuA'olved  in  great  myster}-. 

Dr.  Cummings  asked  for  some  hints  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  diseased  gums.  A  lively  discussion  followed  by  Drs. 
Holmes,  Dart,  Hawxhurst,  and  Douglas,  during  which  it  was 
argued  that  drugs  are  less  important  in  the  treatment  of  gums 
than  cleanliness;  that  chloride  of  zinc,  iodine,  calendula, 
aconite,  carbolic  acid,  or  gum  m3'rrh  will  each  and  all  prove 
very  efficient  in  rendering  diseased  gums  health}',  provided 
only  that  the  necks  of  the  teeth  are  kept  absoluteh'  free  from 
foreign  matters;  that  cleanliness  alone  will  thoroughly  and 
perfecth'  accomplish  the  same  result  in  most  cases;  that  the 
curative  influences  of  drugs  often  lie  in  the  cleansing  treat- 
ment preparatory  to  their  exhibition,  and  finally  that  all  we 
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have  to  do  in  most  cases  of  diseased  gnms  is  to  remove  causes 
of  irritation,  and  leave  nature  free  to  restore  tlielost  integrity 
of  the  tissue. 

Dr.  Hawxliurst  desired  to  call  out  an  expression  in  regard 
to  cases  in  which  the  pulp  has  been  long  dead  in  a  snaled 
canal  without  abscess. 

Dr.  Douglas  cleanses  the  canal  in  these  cases  and  fills  at 
once;  if  soreness  results  gives  "mercurious  vivus"  and  repeats 
the  dose  until  the  inflammation  subsides.  Has  not  had  a  case 
go  on  to  suppuration  during  the  last  five  j'cars.  Finds  those 
cases  in  which  the  abscess  has  already  appeared  become 
chronic,  more  irritable  than  those  in  which  the  pulp  chamber 
has  been  long  sealed  with  the  remains  of  a  pulp  in  it.  Has 
a  great  deal  of  faith  in  "mercurious  vivus"  as  a  local  remedy 
in  these  cases. 

Dr.  Watling  asked  if  Dr.  Douglas  has  ever  attempted  to  pro- 
duce an  alveolar  abscess  b}^  giving  "mercurious  vivus."  If  it 
would  do  this  administered  in  large  doses  he  thinks  he  would 
believe  that  it  would  cure  the  same  given  in  homeopathic 
doses. 

Dr.  Douglas  reiterated  his  faith  in  the  "  mercurious  vivus" 
as  based  on  long  experience. 

Dr.  Watling  says  that  ninety  cases  in  a  hundred  will  J3e 
cured  by  a  little  counter-irritation  with  saturated  solution  of 
iodine  in  creosote,  or  a  little  anti-phlogistic  treatment  with 
blue  pills  or  a  cathartic.  He  invited  those  who  did  not  want 
to  be  homeopathists  to  find  a  refuge  with  him  in  a  substan- 
tial system  of  medication  which  years  of  practice  had  proved 
to  be  both  safe  and  efficacious. 

Dr.  Douglas  described  a  new  method  of  extracting  the  root 
of  a  tooth  when  broken  deep  into  the  jaw.  He  stated  that 
he  had  sometimes  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  hold  of 
these  fragments  and  eflecting  their  dislodgement.  He  had  re- 
cently in  important  cases  cut  an  annealed  steel  instrument 
with  a  screw  plate,  to  fit  the  drilled  canal  of  the  root.  After 
inserting  the  instrument  the  root  may  be  extracted  with  more 
certainty  and  less  pain  than  by  any  other  method. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  described  a  case  in  which  the  alveolar  ab" 
sorption,  after  the  extraction  of  the  entire  set  of  upper  teeth, 
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was  complete,  but  the  jaw  still  too  prominent  in  front  to  ad- 
mit anything  like  an  artistic  adaptation  of  an  artificial  denture. 
He  asked  the  opinion  of  the  association  concerning  the  best 
method  of  treatment,  and  finally  asked  if  it  would  be  admis- 
sible  in  any  case  to  dissect  off  the  now  smooth  and  healthy 
gum,  and  cut  away  enough  of  the  jaw  and  process  to  render 
possible  the  insertion  of  well-adapted  teeth? 

Dr.  Watliiig  remarked  that  few  dentists  have  the  requisite 
boldness  to  do  this;  few  the  necessary  anatomical  knowledge. 

Dr.  Stone  says  that  he  always  removes  such  portions  of  su- 
perior maxilla  and  alveolus  as  he  conceives  desirable  in  cases 
of  recent  extraction,  and  before  absorption,  of  course.  In 
these  cases  he  does  not  think  it  required  much  nerve  or  bold- 
ness. The  required  anatomical  knowledge  is  ver}^  slight,  if 
the  operation  is  performed  immediatel}^  alter  extraction.  He 
never  asks  the  patient,  but  proceeds  as  though  it  were  part 
of  the  operation  of  extraction.  He  makes  a  longitudinal  in- 
cison,  and  after  removing  such  fragments  of  the  gums  as  are 
partiall}^  detached,  cuts  away  all  prominent  edges  and  irregu- 
lar protrusions  of  bone. 

Dr.  Watling  stated  that  in  new  cases  he  frequentl}^  re- 
moved considerable  portions  of  bone  and  regarded  it  as  pos- 
sible in  this  manner  to  greatly  improve  the  features. 

Dr.  Smith,  during  a  discussion  concerning  the  merits  of 
Guillois'  cement,  stated  that  it  is  similar  to  all  other  bone  fill- 
ings except  that  it  hardens  much  more  slowly  and  is  perhaps 
a  trifle  more  dense.  He  has  seen  os-artificial  endure  in  one 
mouth  four  3'ears  with  no  more  wearing  away  than  we  should 
look  for  in  a  tin  filling.  In  another  case  it  was  entirely  gone 
in  two  months.  Thinks  that  the  reported  great  success  of 
Guillois'  cement  might  have  originated  from  some  such  a  case 
of  exceptional  durability,  and  docs  not  regard  it  as  likely  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  a  permanent  filling,  as  some  gentle- 
men in  the  profession  have  seemed  to  hope. 

Dr.  Stone  says  that  he  has  entirely  revolutionized  his  mode 
of  practice.  Is  using  smooth  points  almost  entirely  for  pack- 
ing gold.  Believes  that  he  can  make  a  more  solid  filling,  and  fin- 
ish about  the  borders  with  less  danger  of  breaking  them,  and 
h-as  less  dressing  to  do  after  the  gi^ld  is  all  packed,  for  in  fact 
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the  filling  is  finished  all  the  time  from  the  very  start.  He 
had  had  this  question  of  smooth  points  introduced  to  him  by 
Dr.  Bannister,  and  believed  it  was  destined  to  replace  entirel}^ 
the  old  serrated  instruments.  He  believed  that  we  used  in 
general  too  many  instruments.  A  few  simple  ones  are  all  that 
are  required  for  ordinary  practice. 

Dr.  Smith  in  annealing  gold  regards  passing  it  through  the 
flame  as  the  only  method  certain  to  remove  all  its  impurities. 
Often  a  puff  of  white  smoke  or  vapor,  quite  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  will  pass  from  the  gold  as  it  enters  the  point  of 
greatest  heat.  The  best  operators  have  discarded  the  anneal- 
ing tray,  and  are  using  the  simple  flame. 

Dr.  Barker  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  usina: 
smooth  points  for  many  years  in  connection  with  the  common 
serrated  points.  Prefers  them  very  much  for  filling  retaining 
pits,  remarking  the  fact  that  the  pits  need  not  be  so  deep. 
He  makes  his  smooth  points  by  filing  away  the  serrations 
from  common  pluggers  after  drawing  the  temper,  then  care- 
fully retempers  and  considers  them  fit  for  use. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Holmes  was  called  to  express  his  opinion  on 
smooth  points.  He  stated  that  he  had  used  them  during 
some  months,  and  that  he  was  highly  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults. He  regarded  a  cavity  in  a  tooth  as  a  wound  to  be 
healed.  We  cut  away  the  diseased  matter  and  dress  this 
wound  with  appropriate  medicaments;  when  the  condition 
will  warrant  it  we  supply  the  lost  tissue  by  carefully-placed 
new  material;  as  the  particles  of  gold  a  recarried  to  their  de- 
stination the  filling  grows  visibly  under  the  instrument,  and 
the  w^ounded  tooth  is  made  whole  again.  Whether  we  use 
soft  foil  or  adhesive  foil,  serrated  points  or  smooth  points,  if 
we  heal  this  wound  the  indications  are  filled.  As  the  com- 
positor was  directed  to  follow  the  copy,  even  if  it  went  out  of 
the  window,  so  we  must  follow  the  disease  in  a  tooth  through 
all  its  fissures  and  wherever  it  may  lead — save  all  the  tissues 
possible  and  take  time  to  perfect  results.  I  use  Ney's  gold 
from  Nos.  4  to  60,  also  elohnson's  rolled.  No.  120,  which  works 
as  easily  as  lead.  With  this  I  think  we  can  restore  lost  tis- 
sue in  a  tooth  as  perfectly  as  with  anything  known.  I  pass 
my  foil  through  the  lamp.     The  property  of  cohesivesess  in 
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gold  and  modes  of  obtaining  it  I  will  say  nothing  about  as 
they  seem  to  have  been  ver}-  clearh^  set  forth  by  Dr.  Hawx- 
hurst.  The  annealing  ot  gold  is  simply  to  make  it  clean  in 
order  that  cohesive  attraction  may  re-establish  itself  under 
the  instrument  point. 

Dr.  Tremper  read  an  excellent  paper  on  dental  education. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Holmes,  during  a  discussion  on  the  standard  of 
dental  education,  stated  that  if  ours  was  lower  than  the  medi- 
cal profession  he  did  not  wish  to  remain  in  it  for  a  day  longer. 

Pr.  Hawxhurst  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  the  pul- 
monic absorption  of  noxious  gases  and  odors.  Some  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  followed,  during  which  Dr.  Hutchinson 
explained  the  advantage  of  breathing  through  the  nose,  and 
stated  that  the  nose  is  nature's  purifier  of  the  air. 

Jackson  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  fhe  next  annual  meet- 
ing. 

Dr.  Perry  moved,  and  it  was  carried,  that  tlie  Secretarj-  be 
authorized  to  employ  some  eminent  practitioner  to  give  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  to  the  association  at  its  next  annual 
meeting. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  were  as  follows: 
President— Geo.  H.  Stone;  Vice  President — Geo.  Mosher; 
Secretary  and  Corresponding  Secretary — D.  C.  Hawxhurst; 
Treasurer— D.  W.   Smith;  Censor— Dr.  Watling. 

Dr.  E.  S  Holmes,  the  retiring  President,  delivered  an  able 
address,  during  which  he  showed  the  vivid  contrast  between 
dentistry  as  it  existed  twenty  years  ago  and  dentistry  as  I'cp- 
resented  by  the  brilliant  achievements  of  modern  times. 

Then  we  used  to  hear  oihoui  plugging  holes  in  teeth.  Now 
a  cavity  in  the  tooth  is  regarded  as  analagous  to  an  ulcer  in  the 
soft  parts,  and  the  injury  is  regarded  as  a  wound  to  be  healed, 
and  an  amputation  of  the  diseased  part  is  effected,  the  cut 
surfaces  of  the  cavity  receive  appropriate  treament  and  the 
lost  tissue  is  restored  by  art.  Tlic  whole  process  involving 
a,  profound  acquaintance  with  anatomy,  physiology,  chemis- 
try, pathology,  therapeutics,  and  even  microscopy,  such  as 
would  have  been  perfectly  appalling  to  the  poor  itinerant  tooth- 
plugger  of  the  olden  time. 
The  following  standing  committees  were  appointed :  Auat- 
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otny — J.  A.  Watling,  W.  Owens,  E.  Hunter;  Physiology — G. 
E.  Corbin,  F.  W.  Clawson,  M.  H.  Knapp;  Chemistry— D.  C. 
Hawxhurst,  J.  C.  Vaughan,  M.  C.  Dorrance;  Hygiene — G.  P, 
Holmes,  E,  P.  Cummings,  J.  W,  Woolley;  Pathology— D.  W- 
Smith,  G.  H.  Mosher,  H.  C.  Phillips;  Therapeutics — J,  Doug- 
lass, J.  W.  Storm,  E,  G,  Douglass;  Surgery — B.  Bannister,  T. 
R.  Perry,  J.  C,  Parker;  Education— G.  R.  Thomas,  E.  S. 
Holmes,  R,  S,  Bancroft. 

The  next  meeting  of   this  association  will  take   place   at 
Jackston,  November  12,  1872,  holding  in  session  three  day, 

D.  C.  Hawxhurst,  Secretary. 


Eight  Children  at  a  Birth, 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  states  that,  on 
the  21st  of  August,  Mrs.  Timothy  Bradlee,  of  Trumbull 
Count}^,  Ohio,  gave  birth  to  eight  children — three  boys  and 
five  girls.  They  are  all  living,  and  are  healthy,  but  quite 
small,  Mr,  Bradlee  was  married  six  years  ago  to  Eunice 
Mowery,  who  weighed  273  pounds  on  the  day  of  her  mar- 
riage. She  has  given  birth  to  two  pairs  of  twins,  and  now 
eight  more,  making  twelve  children  in  six  years.  Mrs.  Brad- 
lee was  a  triplet,  her  mother  and  father  being  twins,  and  her 
grandmother  the  mother  of  five  pairs  of  twins. 
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Latent  Senses. 

The  shallow  materialism  which  would  confine  allonr  knowl- 
edge to  that  furnished  us  b}'  our  five  senses,  meets  its  refu- 
tation in  a  close  study  of  our  phj'sical  faculties,  not  less  de- 
cidedly than  we  anah^ze  our  mental  powers. 

No  rational  observer  can  deny  the  existence  of  certain  pe- 
culiar abilities,  or,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  latent  senses, 
which  take  cognizance  of  facts,  and  convey  a  more  or  less 
clear  impression  of  them  to  the  intellect,  and  which  are  de- 
veloped far  more  strongly  in  some  individuals  than  in  others. 
They  point  to  qualities  of  matter  not  recognized  by  our 
weights  and  scales,  and  conditions  of  existence  quite  asun- 
der from  those  with  which  our  other  senses  make  us  familar. 
Misinterpreted,  they  make  up  "the  night  side  of  nature:" 
the}^  become  a  source  of  superstition  or  pseudo-science;  and 
sound  men  fight  rather  sh}-  of  having  auj'thing  to  do  with 
them,  lest  they  should  be  classed  with  the  impositors  who 
make  capital  out  of  them. 

A  simple  example  of  what  we  mean  is  seen  in  certain  per- 
sons of  nervous  temperament,  who  can  tell  the  approach  of 
an  unseen  and  unheard  individual  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  a 
sense  of  presence,  not  attributable  to  any  sense.  Others, 
again,  less  numerous,  are  distinctl}'  and  immediately  affected 
by  a  prevailing  tone  of  mind  in  an  assemblage  or  in  a  compan- 
ion, though  no  over  act,  or  word,  or  look,  betrays  that  condi- 
tion. Whether  this  faculty  is  occasionally  carried  to  such 
lengths  as  to  bring  about  the  state  knowrr  as  en  rapport,  we 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  convince  ourselves,  beyond 
the  suspicion  of  possible  deception.  That  there  is  an  "atmos- 
phere of  mind,"  however,  man}-  facts  prove.  Some  striking 
instances  of  "presentiments"  can  only  thus  be  explained. 

British  naval  history  contains  a  perfectly  well-authenticated 
instance  of  a  commander  of  a  vessel  who  altered  his  course, 
and  stopped  at  an  uninhabited  island,  prompted  to  do  so  by  a 
pervading  certainty  that  he  would  find  shipwrecked  and  suflJ'er- 
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ing  men  there.  He  did  so,  and,  being  the  reverse  of  super- 
stitious, explained  it  on  the  theory  that  their  intense  anxiety 
affected  his  mind,  though  at  a  distance,  though  some  medium 
of  communication  similar  to  that  which  deflects  certain  met- 
als, when  freely  suspended,  toward  the  pole. 

How  far  the  demon  of  Socrates,  and  those  other-  inward 
guides  which  other  men  of  great  genius  have  recognized,  can 
be  explained  on  similar  h3'potheses,  it  were  j^remature  to  say. 
Was  it  an  idle  superstition  that  these  men  cherised?  It  is  no" 
ticed  that  those  who  risk  much  and  often,  are  most  observ- 
ant and  heedful  of  these  silent  monitors.  Is  this  because  the 
slaves  of  chance,  knowing  their  success  depends  not  on  care- 
ful forethought,  are  thereby  driven  to  groveling  superstition? 
Or  is  it  not  that  dealing  in  matters  where  reason  cannot  help 
them,  and  remains  silent,  they  are  more  heedful  to  the  voice 
of  other  mentors,  disregarded  by  most  minds? 

An  example  of  this  is  well-known  in  Europe,  in  the  person 
of  a  wealthy  Maltese  nobleman,  the  Commandatore  Vincenzo 
Bugeja.  He  is  often  seen  at  the  famous  resorts  along  the 
Rhine  where  public  gambling-tables  are  found.  He  plaj^s 
only  at  rare  intervals,  and  then  only  for  very  large  stakes  ;  but 
he  declares  that  he  never  plaj^s  unless  inwardly  admonished  to 
do  so  by  some  inward  power  or  impulse  which  he  cannot  re. 
sist,  and  he  alwa^^s  leaves  off  playing  the  instant  he  is  warned 
by  this  same  influence.  He  wins  while  obeying  the  impulse, 
but  loses  when  he  disobeys  the  admonition  to  stop.  He  appear- 
ed at  the  German  tables  in  1865,  1867,  and  1869,  and  on  every 
occasion  was  a  heavy  winner;  but  he  distributed  the  greater 
portion  of  his  winnings  among  the  poor,  and  then  left  abrupt- 
ly for  jparts  unknown,  and  would  not  be  heard  of  again  for 
many  months;  indeed,  after  his  last  appearance  in  Homburg, 
in  1869,  he  was  not  seen  again  in  Germany  until  about  a 
month  ago.  He  then  made  his  appearance  at  the  tables  at 
Homburg,  but  remained  a  fortnight  without  staking  a  franc. 
Then,  suddenl}^,  he  played  with  great  boldness,  winning  twenty 
thousand  dollars  the  first  day,  and  never  less  than  five  thou- 
sand dollars  on  other  days,  "  until  he  heard  from  his  internal 
monitor,"  and  then  he  started  for  Berlin. 

But  a  much  more  satisfactory  example  of  what  we  mean  by 
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latent  senses  is  told  of  himself  by  Mr.  "W.  Hankes  Lev}^  F. 
R.  G.  S.,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Blindness  and  the  Blind,"  lately 
published  in  London.     He  says: 

"  "Whether  within  a  house  or  in  the  open  air,  whether  walk- 
ing or  standing  still,  I  can  tell,  although  quite  blind,  when  I 
am  opposite  an  object,  and  can  perceive  whether  it  be  tall  or 
short,  slender  or  bulky.  I  can  also  detect  whether  it  be  a 
solitary  object  or  a  continuous  fence,  wdiether  it  be  a  closed 
fence  or  composed  of  open  rails,  and  often  whether  it  be  a 
wooden  fence,  a  brick  or  stone  wall,  or  a  quick-set  hedge.  I 
cannot  usually  perceive  objects  if  much  lower  than  my  shoul- 
der, but  sometimes  very  low  objects  can  be  detected.  This 
may  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  objects,  or  on  some  abnormal 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  currents  of  air  can  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  power,  as  the  state  of  the  wind  does  not 
directly  affect  it;  the  sense  of  hearing  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  as  when  snow  lies  thickly  on  the  ground  objects  are  more 
distinct,  although  the  footfall  cannot  be  heard.  I  seem  to 
perceive  objects  through  the  skin  of  my  face,  and  to  have  the 
impressions  immediately  transmitted  to  the  brain.  The  only 
part  of  my  body  possessing  this  power  in  m}^  face  ;  this  I  have 
ascertained  by  suitable  experiments.  Stopping  m}'  ears  does 
not  interfere  with  it,  but  covering  m}^  face  with  a  thick  veil 
destroys  it  altogether.  None  of  the  five  senses  have  an 3'thing 
to  do  with  the  existence  of  this  power,  and  the  circumstances 
above  named  induce  me  to  call  this  unrecognized  sense  by  the 
name  of  '  Facial  Perception.'  " 

He  adds  the  following  examples  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
sense : 

"  When  passing  along  a  street  I  can  distinguish  shops  from 
private  houses,  and  even  point  out  the  doors  and  windows, 
etc.,  and  this  whether  the  doors  be  shut  or  open.  "SVhen  a 
window  consists  of  one  entire  sheet  of  glass  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  discover  than  one  composed  of  a  number  of  small 
panes.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  glass  is  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  sensation,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  sensation  specially 
connected  with  this  sense.  When  objects  below  the  face  are 
perceived,  the  sensation  seems  to  come  in  an  oblique  line 
from  the  object  to  the  upper  part  of  tlie  face.     Whilst  walk- 
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ing  with  a  friend  in  Forest  Lane,  Stratford,  I  said,  pointing  to 
a  fence  which  separated  the  road  from  a  field,  '  Those  rails 
are  not  quite  as  high  as  my  shoulder.'  He  looked  at  them, 
and  said  they  were  higher.  We,  however,  measured,  and 
found  them  about  three  inches  lower  than  my  shoulder.  At 
the  time  of  making  this  observation  I  was  about  four  feet 
from  the  rails." 

In  an  analagous  manner,  positivelj^  deaf  people  are  aware 
of  persons  walking  behind  them,  or  ot  a  loud  noise,  although 
of  the  nature  of  the  noise  they  have  no  clear  conception. 
The  waves  of  sound  impress  them  in  some  other  way  than 
through  the  nerves  of  audition.  The  subject  is  one  that  of- 
fers an  extensive  and  attractive  field  for  study,  and  will  some 
day  yield  unexpectedly  rich  results,  we  do  not  doubt. — 3Ied- 
ical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


NOTES  OF  HOSPITAL  PRACTICE. 


Jefferson    Medical    College — Clinic  of  Prof.   S.   D.    Gross, 

M.  D. 

STRUMOUS    HYPERTROPHY    OP   THS    LIP. 

This  case,  a  boy  ten  years  old,  exhibited  a  peculiar  devel- 
opment of  the  upper  lip,  which  was  thickened  and  pendulous. 
This  condition  had  existed  for  three  years;  otherwise  he  en- 
joyed good  health. 

This  is  a  curious  aff'ection,  but  it  is  one  that  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  young  persons  with  the  strumous  diathesis.  It 
occurs  almost  exclusively  in  the  upper  lip  and  in  the  young 
of  both  sexes.  In  these  cases  the  lip  has  twice  its  natural 
thickness,  is  hard  and  rigid,  and  sometimes  shows  a  tendency 
to  ulcerate.  The  affection  is  frequently  accompanied  by  stru- 
mous manifestations  in  other  portions  of  the  system,  such  as 
enlarged  tonsils  and  psorophthalmia.  The  firmness  and  in- 
duration of  the  lip,  the  absence  of  co-existing  disease  in  the 
gums  and  teeth,  and  the  chronic  nature  of  the  enlargement, 
together  with  the  scrofulous  appearance  and  condition  of  the 
patient,  will  generally  make  the  diagnosis  sufficiently  clear. 
No  operation  is  needed  for  its  relief  Attention  to  the  secre- 
tions, with  some  alterative  medicine,  or  a  mild  course  of  mer- 
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cury  when  other  means  fail,  will  generalh^  be  all  the  treat- 
ment required. 

The  patient  has  a  broad  nose,  and  his  face  has  a  heavy  ex- 
pression, as  if  his  mental  operations   were   slow.     He  states 
that  there  is  no  disease  in  the  family,  of  which  he  is  aware, 
and  his  parents  are  healthy  people.     His   tongue    is  a  little 
coated,  but  no  more  than  the  American  tongue  generally  is, 
because  everybody  eats  too  much  in  this  country.     We  find 
no  enlarged  glands  along  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  or  under 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  which  so  frequently  exists  in  scrofulous 
subjects.     If  they  were  here,  however,  we   should  not  bring 
that  fact  forward  as  conclusive  proof  that  this,  or  any  disease 
here,  was  scrofulous,  as  they  might  be   enlarged   independent 
of  any  disease.     But  from  other  sources  we  derive   the   evi- 
dence that  this  is  an  enlargment  of  the  lip  of  strumous  origin. 
We  may  distinguish  two  kinds  of  scrofulous  subjects.     The 
first  variety  are  blondes,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  light  florid  com- 
plexion, with  a  vigorous  circulation  and  a  bright  precocious 
mind.     In  these  the  disease  manifests  itself   in  the  bones, 
joints,  skin,  and  lymphatic  glands,  and  they  are  not  so  liable 
to  suffer  from  consumption  as  the  second  class,  who  are  gen- 
erally dark,  with  a  pale  und  unhealthy  complexion,  tumid  lip, 
and   dropping  eyelashes;  they  are  dull  and  languishing,  and 
show  no  activity  of  brain  or  muscle.     When  I  was  in  Louis- 
ville I  attended  a  young  lady  of  nineteen  j'ears,  who  was  a 
blonde   with   very   light   hair.     Though    in    other    respects 
healthy,  her  upper  lip  was  immensely  enlarged  and  indurated 
to  the  touch,  more  so  than  in  the  present  case.     In  the   case 
referred  to,  I  derived  great  benefit  from  the  oflScinal  solution 
of  baryta.     This  is  a  powerful  detergent  and  alterative,  and  is 
especiall}^  adapted  to  strumous  cases  where  there  is  a  deficien- 
cy of  blood,  and  the  face  and  lips  aixi  pallid;  this  is   not  ex- 
actly the  case  here,  but  it  will  make  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  bo3^s  appearance  in  a  short  time. 
E.     Liquor,  baryta?,  gtt.  iv. 

Tinct.  ferri  chlorid.,  gtt.  x.     M. 

S.     To  be  taken  in  a  tablespoon ful  of  water,  morning,  after 
dinner,  and  at  bedtime. 

We  will  make  no  change  in  his  diet;  he  may  take  his  accus- 
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tomed  food,  taking  care,  however,  that  he  has  ont-door  exer- 
cise, and  that  his  bowels  are  kept  in  a  soluble  condition. 
We  will  see  him  from  time  to  time,  and  note  his  progress. — 
Med.  Times. 


Vaccinnation  Objection. 

A  small  boy  in  an  Indiana  town  made  several  applications  to 
be  protected  against  the,  scourge  of  small-pox.  Finally  his 
physician  was  able  to  accommodate  him  with  an  excellent 
"scab"  from  a  healthy  boy;  but  whe.u  the  patient  found 
where  it  came  from,  he  objected  to  the  application  being  made 
for  fear  he  would  "  stutter,"  as  the  boy  who  furnished  the 
material  was  addicted  to  that  method  of  articulating. 


Tumop  in  Mammary  Gland. 

An  apparently  healthy  married  lady  of  fifty-three  years 
appeared  at  this  clinic  on  the  15th  of  last  month,  on  acconnt 
of  a  painful  tumor  of  the  right  breast,  which  she  had  first 
noticed  only  two  months  before,  since  which  time  it  had  in- 
creased considerably  in  size,  and  occasioned  her  much  more 
anxiety.  She  could  not  bear  the  pressure  of  a  tight  dress 
upon  it,  as  this  increased  the  pain. 

The  lecturer  proceeded  to  examine  the  patient.  We  find  a 
circumscribed,  movable  tumor,  rather  deep-seated,  and  exter- 
nal to  the  nipple.  It  is  nodulated,  but  not  uniformly  hard; 
in  places  it  appears  softer,  as  if  it  contained  small  cysts  with 
fluid  contents.  Although  appearing  of  considerable  bulk,  yet 
when  the  surrounding  adipose  and  cellular  tissue  are  dissected 
off,  it  will  be  of  rather  small  size.  The  breast  is  freely  mov- 
able; soft,  except  in  the  affected  spot,  and  the  nipple  is  nat- 
ural and  not  retracted;  the  skin  being  healthy  and  not  adher- 
ent or  attached  to  the  tumor.  The  pain  is  sharp  and  neural- 
gic in  character,  and  the  patient  thinks  it  is  worse  in  wet 
weather.  This  tumor  strongly  resembles  a  gland  undergo- 
ing fibroid  degeneration,  but  I  cannot  state  more  positively  in 
regard  to  it,  until  I  can  make  a  section  of  it  before  you,  on  a 
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plate.     There  are  no  enlarged  glands  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  tumor,  or  in  the  axilla. 

This  is  not  cancer.     You  might  expect  to  find  a  scirrhus 
of  the  breast  in  a  woman  of  this  age,  as  it  generally  comes 
on  soon  after  the  decline  of  the  menses.     In  scirrhus  the  tu- 
mor adheres  to  the  surrounding  structure,  so  that  by  the  time 
it  attains  this  size  it  is  not  freely  movable,  as  this  one  is.    The 
skin  also  would  be  discolored  and  brawn-like,  and  the  nipple 
retracted  earl}^  in  the  disease,  forming  a  prominent  diagnostic 
S3"mpton.     The  glands  of  the  axilla*  in  scirrhous   disease   be- 
come involved,  and  the  morbid  structure  soon  breaks  down 
and  forms  one  or  more  irregular,  foul-looking  ulcers^  with  hard 
depressed  edges,  discharging  a  sanious,  offensive,  acrid  fluid. 
The  aflection  before  us  does  not   resemble   encepheloid  dis- 
ease, which  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  mammary  gland;  nor 
is  it  like  epithelioma,  colloid,  or  melanosis,  which  also  are  ex- 
tremely uncommon  in  this  situation.     Adenoma  and  fibroma 
frequently  occur  here,  but  are  mostly  met  with  in  young  girls,, 
shortly  after  puberty,  in  whom  they  generally  co-exist,  and  may 
be  connected  witli,  dysmenorrhseal  troubles  and  a  nervous  tem- 
perament.    It  also  occurs,  occasionally,   soon  after  marriage 
and  during  the  first  pregnanc3\     We  might  use  in  its  treatment 
the  cicuta  plaster  or  the  opium  plaster,  or  palliatives,  or  sor- 
befacient  applications;  but  the  only  efi'ectual   remed}^   is  the 
knife. 

Chloroform  was  administered  and  the  tumor  removed;  part 
of  it  was  hard,  dense,  and  resisting  to  the  knife,  white  in  col- 
or, and  resembled  a  degenerated  lymphatic  gland.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  bulk  it  contained  a  number  of  cysts 
of  varying  sizes,  in  which  was  a  dark-colored,  jell3'-like  fluid. 
September  21,  the  patient  was  again  presented.  A  slight 
erysipelas  had  supervened  upon  the  operation,  but  had  yielded 
promptly  to  remedies.  This  erysipelas  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  number  of  causes,  which  we  will  not  recount,  as 
it  could  at  best  be  nothing  but  conjecture.  A  tendenc}^  to 
erysipelas  seems  to  exist  in  some  persons,  particularl3'  those 
of  a  nervous,  irritable  temperament;  it  is  also  seen  in  intern- 
perates.  This  affection  prevails  more  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year  than  at  others,  and  is  sometimes  endemic  in  certain  local- 
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ities.  S  )me  peciiliarty  of  the  atmosphere,  which  sometimes 
exists  in  hospitals,  seems  to  exert  a  powerful  effect,  both  in 
predisposing  patients  to  the  disease  and  producing  an  attack, 
Simple  erysipelas  exhibts  itself  as  a  bright  red  discoloration 
of  the  skin,  which  has  a  marked  tendency  to  spread.  In  its 
treatment  we  ma}^  use  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  iodine  and 
alcohol,  which  may  be  painted  on  with  a  brush  twice  or  thrice 
daily;  or  a  cloth  may  be  kept  on  the  part  wet  with  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  acetate  of  lead,  and  opium,  or  even 
cold  water.  In  the  phlegmonous  variety,  and  in  that  form 
supervening  upon  a  wound  or  ulcer,  which  involve  structure 
beneath  the  epidermis,  the  treatment  by  vesication  is  particu- 
larly beneficial. 

The  tumor  was  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Bertolet, 
who  made  the  following  report : 

"The  mammary  tumor,  which  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
small  cysts  filled  with  a  dark,  straw-colored,  gelatinous  fluid? 
is  a  cysto-sarcoma  mucosum.  The  microscopial  appearances 
are  briefly  as  follows : 

"The  dilated  lacteal  ducts  and  the  attenuated  and  distorted 
glandular  acini  form  the  round  C3^stic  spaces.  These  are  filled 
with  a  fluid  of  a  semi-solid  consistence,  resembling  the  jelly 
of  Wharton,  and  composed  of  a  meshwork  of  anastomosing 
stellate  cells,  with  a  hyaline  intercellular  substance  which  is 
rendered  cloudy  upon  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  The  re- 
mains of  theoriginal  lining  of  the  cylinder  epithelium  are  now 
and  then  seen  upon  the  walls  of  the  cysts.  From  the  walls 
of  the  glands  are  seen  springing  many  papila-like  prolifera- 
tions, also  generally  deprived  of  their  epithelial  covering. 

"  Throughout  the  growth  are  imbedded  numerous  sarcoma- 
tous cells  of  the  small-celled  variety." 

We  can  assure  this  patient  that  the  disease,  in  all  probabil- 
it}^,  will  not  return;  as  circumscribed  sarcoma  (including  the 
fibroid  and  cystic  varieties)  is  the  least  malignant  of  all  its 
forms. — Med,  Times, 
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Disease  and  the  Weather. 

A  writer  in  the  British  Iledical  Journal  remarks: 
"  Meteorologists  all  knew  that  the  warm  and  most  equator- 
ial current  is  generally  accompanied  in  winter  by  a  decrease 
of  barometric  pressure.  How  cleverly  did  the  great  Jenner 
embod}'  in  a  few  lines  of  verse,  "  On  the  Signs  of  Rain," 
the  effects  of  these  atmospheric  changes : 

*'  Hark  !  how  the  chairs  and  table  crack, 
Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack." 
The  aching  of  corns  is  as  readily  accounted  for  as  the  crack- 
ing of  chairs  and  tables ;  for  both  are  evidentally  the  result 
of  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air.-  The 
great  alteration  in  size  'which  epithelial  and  ligneous  struc- 
tures undergo  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  moisture  are 
well  known;  what  are  the  changes  in  the  bodj'  when  it  is  ex- 
posed to  low  barometric  pressure?  Richardson,  Hewson,  and 
others  tell  us  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  exudation  of  fluid 
from  wounded  surfaces,  a  feebleness  in  the  healing  of  wounds, 
a  susceptibilit}^  to  disturbance  in  the  body  generally,  and  a 
proneness  to  the  production  of  second arj^  fever  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  discharges  which  have  undergone  some  decomposition. 
The  outcome  of  these  facts  has  been  the  establishment  of  the 
law,  that  no  important  surgical  operation  should  be  performed 
when  the  barometer  is  low,  or  when  it  is  steadily  falling.  The 
principal  effect,  however,  of  diminished  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  distension  of  the  capillaries.  We  all  recognize 
as  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of  apoplectic  seizures  a  rapid  di- 
minution of  atmospheric  pressure,  producing  a  sudden  capil- 
lary engorgement.  An  exacerbation  of  the  symptoms  in  cases 
of  joint-disease  may  be  due,  perhaps,  to  the  same  meteorolog- 
ical change  acting  in  a  manner  which  may  be  thus  explained. 
In  the  solid  inelastic  articular  expansions  of  the  bones,  which 
are  surrounded  by  firm  iuextensible  textures  forming  the 
joints,  the  minute  nerves,  shown  by  Kolliker  and  others  to 
permeate  the  cancellous  and  compact  structures  in  company 
with  vessels,  are  pressed  by  these  vessels  when  enlarged 
against  the  unyielding  walls  of  the  channels  through  which 
the}^  pass.  Although  the  nerves  of  bones  do  not  generally 
aff'ord  health}^  individuals  any  conscious  sensations,  yet,  in 
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diseases  of  the  joints,  the  bones,  when  congested  or  the  seat 
of  inflammation,  become  painful.  Tissues  not  supplied  with 
rigid  canals  like  bone,  yield  to  pressure  during  any  temporary 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  minute  vessels.  In  such  tissues, 
vascular  distension  from  a  diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the 
air  is  unaccompanied  by  pain,  because  the  nerves  accompanj'- 
ing  the  vessels  are  uninterfered  with.  Low  barometric  pres- 
sure and  an  excess  of  humidity  of  the  air  offer  conditions 
most  favorable  for  the  removal  of  heat  by  evaporation  and 
radiation  from  a  congested  or  an  inflamed  joint.  Teeth, 
which  have  a  nutrient  system  very  similar  to  that  possessed 
by  bone,  become  painful  when  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  sud- 
denl3'  lessened  for  the  same  reason.  The  nerves  of  the  tooth 
being  in  a  morbid  condition  from  caries,  are  temporarily  ir- 
ritated by  the  capillary  enlargement." 


Death  from  Chloroform. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Morgan,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  writes  to  the  British  Medi- 
cal Journal^  June  1,  about  chloroform:  I  fully  believe  that 
failure  of  the  heart  is  the  great  source  of  danger  in  its  ad- 
ministration; and  that  electricity,  cautiously  employed,  is  the 
most  prompt  and  certain  remedial  measure.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  a  striking  example  in  the  case  of  an  old  man  admitted 
with  strangulated  hernia.  The  taxis  under  ordinary  circilm- 
stances  having  failed,  he  was  put  under  chloroform  for  another 
trial  previously  to  operation.  The  hernia  was  now  readily 
reduced,  but  immediately  he  became  deadly  pale,  his  pulse 
stopped,  and  he  seemed  in  articulo  mortis.  Instant  recourse 
was  had  to  the  electro-magnetic  battery,  and  almost  as  in- 
stantly the  pulse  returned,  and  the  man  was  safe. 

In  my  experience,  whenever  dangerous  symptoms  have 
arisen,  the  heart  has  been  the  organ  eff'ected;  and  that  is,  I 
believe,  the  result  to  be  watched  and  provided  for  when  chlo- 
roform is  administered.  I  can  readily  imagine  that  the  lungs 
may  suffer  and  asph3^xia  be  produced  by  complicated  appar- 
atus and  falling  valves,  mechanically  sufl'ocating  the  patient. 
Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  and  in  my  judgment  more  safe 
and  effectual,  than  the  plan  adopted  at  the  Bristol  Royal  In- 
firmary.    A  hollow  sponge,  conical  in  shape,  with  a  hole  at  the 
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apex,  is  held  loosely  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  the  chloro- 
form being  sprinkled  on  the  interior,  with  or  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  bit  of  lint,  the  admission  of  air  being  regu- 
lated by  a  thumb  on  the  hole  at  the  apex.  In  the  two  deaths 
from  chloroform  which  have  occurred  in  the  infirmary,  only  a 
very  moderate  quantit}"  was  used,  as  if  the  unfortunate  result 
was  due  to  some  idiosyncracy. 

Aldini  Prize  on  Electricity. 

The  Academ}^  of  Sciences  in  Bologna  has  announced  that 
a  prize  of  1200  lire  (£48)  will  be  awarded  to  the  author  of 
the  best  scientific  experimental  essay  on  galvanism  or  d3'nam- 
ic  electricity.  Essays  intended  for  the  competition  must  be 
sent  in  between  July  1, 1872,  and  July  30,  1874,  and  must  be 
written  in  Italian,  Latin,  or  French.  They  may  be  either 
written  or  printed;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  must  not  have  been 
published  previous  to  the  two  j^ears  above  mentioned.  Each 
essa}^  is  to  bear  a  motto,  and  to  be  accompanied  with  an  en- 
velope, stating  the  name  of  the  author".  Thej^  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  the  Bologna  Institution. 


EDITORIAL. 


State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners. 

The  animal  session  of  the  Board  will  be  held  in  Columbus,  at  [[the 
Neil  House,  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  December  next,  beginning  at  10 
o'clock  A.M. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  all  who  intend  to  meet  with  the  Board  should 
be  as  prompt  at  the  time  specified  as  possible,  that  the  work  may 
proceed  without  delay.  It  is  desirable  to  finish  the  examination  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  that  day  and  evening,  as  the  State  Dental  So- 
ciety meets  on  the  following  day,  and  the  way  should  be  clear  for 
that. 


Ohio  State  Dental  Society. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  in  the  city 
of  Columbus,  beginning  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  December  next, 
at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  At  which  time  and  place 
we  hope  every  member  of  the  society  will  be  present,  and  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  work  to  be  done.  Let  every  one  resolve  that  the  meet- 
ing shall  be  better  for  Ids  being  there.  We  trust  that  not  only  will 
every  member  be  there,  but  that  every  dentist  in  the  State,  who  has 
at  heart  the  good  of  his  profession,  will  make  it  a  point  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

There  is  much  important  work  to  be  done  at  this  meeting — work 
that  Interests  the  profession  and  the  public.  Remember  that  tlie  in- 
fluence and  results  of  the  earnest,  persistent,  intelligent  worker,  are 
incalculable.    Then  let  all  come,  and  each  one  prepared  for  work. 


The  Dental  Law. 

The  probationary  period  of  the  law  regulating  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry in  the  State  of  Ohio,  terminates  on  the  last  day  of  December 
jiext— two  months  from  this  time.  It  is  presumable  that  all  inter- 
ested have  made  note  of  this  fact,  and  will  govern  themselves  accord- 
ingly. Many  in  the  State  have  already  done  so,  and  doubtless  a  large 
proportion  of  the  remainder  will  do  so  before  the  first  of  January. 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  know  that  all  practicing  dentists 
within  the  State  had  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  this  law, 
which  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  a  good  one.    None  will  claim  that  in- 
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competent  persons  should  practice  so  impoi  tant  and  responsible  a  call- 
ing as  dentistry — a  work  intimately  connected  with  and  infliienciug 
the  comfort,  health,  and  well-being  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  peo- 
I)le  in  the  community. 

Every  one  having  any  just  appreciation  of  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  the  teeth,  and  knowing  that  there  is  a  large  number  in  the 
dental  profession,  in  active  practice,  who  are  totally  incompetent  for 
the  proper  performance  of  its  duties,  will  fully  appreciate  the  justice 
and  importance  of  this  law.  The  people  as  well  as  the  dentists  are 
interested  in  the  faithful  earring  out  of  the  provisions  and  require- 
ments of  the  law. 


Tennesse  State  Dental  Society. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  attend  the  recent  meeting  of  this  society. 
Ic  was  not  largely  attended,  but  those  present  were  very  enthusias- 
tic in  their  interest  and  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

iSeveral  excellent  papers  were  read,  and  the  discussions  upon 
them  and  the  various  subjects  presented,  were  very  interesting  and 
instructive. 

At  a  former  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  re- 
port that  should  embrace  a  dralt  of  a  popular  essay,  which  if  ap- 
proved, should  be  published  and  furnished  to  the  members  of  the 
society  for  distribution  in  their  respective  fields  of  operation.  The 
committee  failed  to  report;  but  a  volunteer  report  had  been  prepared, 
which  was  presented  and  read.  The  paper  was  so  good  that  with 
a  few  changes  that  were  suggested,  it  was  unanimously  approved, 
and  the  Publication  Committee  was  directed  to  publish  it  in  a  proper 
form  for  the  use  of  the  profession.  The  essay  was  one  of  the  best 
we  have  ever  seen  in  this  direction.  Its  distribution  b}''  every  den- 
tist would  be  the  occasion  of  much  good  to  both  the  profession  and 
the  public. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  everj'-  society  in  the  country  engage  in 
work  as  defhnite  and  effectual  as  this.  We  see  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  done,  the  field  is  great  and  the  demand  very  ur- 
gent. 

There  are  many  good  members  of  the  profession  in  Tennessee 
whom  we  expected  to  meet  there,  and  whose  absence^  caused  disap- 
pointment to  all  who  were  present;  doubtless  eacii  one  imagined  he 
had  a  good  excuse  for  his  absence ;  but  it  is  rather  singular  that  so 
many  should  be  hindered  at  one  time,  if  there  was  the  earnest  desire 
to  do  good  and  receive  good,  that  should  be  in  every  truly  profes- 
sional man's  heart;  still  we  cannot  fault  any  one. 
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Causes  of  Necrosis. 

Dr.  Taft,  Dear  Sir:  Some  five  months  ago,  a  man  came  to  me  with 
the  lower  jaw,  left  side,  badly  swoolen,  and  on  examination  I  found 
the  first  molar  tooth  brol^en  off,  and  the  roots  just  visible  above  the 
gums,  with  an  opening  outside  and  between  them,  and  the  second  bi- 
cuspid discharging  pus  copiously.  The  second  bicuspid  was  dead 
and  very  loose.  He  had  on  the  previous  Thursday  (this  was  Sun- 
day) gone  to  a  physician  some  fifty  miles  away  to  have  it  extractec's 
who  only  lanced  it  and  sent  him  to  me.  I  removed  the  bicuspid 
which  was  followed  by  a  discharge  of  pus  through.the  opening.  The 
roots  were  very  difficult  to  remove,  being  badly  exostosed.  I  saw 
nothing  more  of  him  for  two  months,  although  I  had  requested  him 
to  call  again  if  he  did  not  get  relief.  The  disease  was  not  arrested, 
and  he  is  now  commencing  a  suit  against  me  for  malpractice.  Now 
I  wish  to  ask,  did  you  ever  know  the  process  fractured  by  extracting 
the  lower  bicuspids,  or  detached  roots  of  the  molars?  Is  not  necro- 
sis (of  the  jaw)  a  frequent  result  of  ulceration  about  the  teeth  or 
roots?  Do  you  not  often  extract  sound  teeth  that  are  dead  and  ul- 
cerated ?  How  soon  will  exfoliation  begin  after  necrosis  of  the  bone 
takes  place  ?  Is  not  exfoliation  the  usual  result  of  necrosis  ?  These 
questions,  Doctor,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  answer  plainly,  as 
he  alleges  that  I  fractured  the  alveolar  process  while  extracting  the 
bicuspid,  and  that  that  produced  necrosis  of  the  bone — notwithstand- 
ing they  admit  that  they  went  the  Thursday  before  to  have  them  re- 
moved by  another  party.  In  my  practice  of  over  twenty  years  I  do 
not  recollect  now  to  have  seen  any  process  removed  with  the  lower 
bicuspids.  Yours  truly,     , 

M.  L.  J. 

I  have  never  known  the  alveolus  fraetiired  hy  the  removal  of  an 
inferior  bicuspid,  nor  by  the  extraction  of  the  roots  of  inferior  mo- 
lars after  their  separation ;  there  is  little  or  no  probability  that  in 
either  case  such  a  result  would  occur. 

Kecrosis  very  irequently  accompanies  or  follows  ulceration,  or 
suppuration,  from  the  roots  of  the  teethe 

Teeth  that  are  not  decayed  have  sometimes  to  be  removed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disease  of  the  surrounding  parts,  or  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  parts  that  support  them. 

After  necrosis,  exfoliation  varies  much  in  time  and  manner  of  its 
occurrence,  sometimes,  in  good  constitutions,  it  is  definitely  efi'ected 
in  a  short  time,  in  others — unfavorable  cases — there  will  be  no  ex- 
foliation ;  but  usually  the  dead  part  is  thrown  off  from  the  living. 

The  mere  fracture  of  the  alveolus,  or  even  breaking  off  a  portion 
of  it,  will  not  produce  necrosis  (»f  that  which  remains. 
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Tke  Pathology  OF  THE  Teeth;  with  special  reference  to  their 
Anatomy  and  Piiysiology.  By  Carl  Wedl,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  His- 
tology in  the  University  of  Vienna.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  W.  E.  Boardman,  M.  D.;  with  notes  by  T.  B.  Hitchcock,  M.  D., 
D.  M.  D.;  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  in  Har- 
vard University.  With  one  hundred  and  five  illustrations.  Pub- 
lished by  Lindsay  and  Blakiston,  1872. 

The  want  of  such  a  work  as  this  has  long  been  felt  by  the  dental 
profession.  There  has  hitherto  been  no  systematic  work  upon  the 
pathology  of  che  teeth,  coming  up  to  the  present  attainments  upon 
the  subject. 

The  work  consists  of  two  general  divisions :  first,  Anatomy  and 
Physiology ;  and  second.  Pathology ;  apresentation  of  the  former  be- 
ing necessary  for  the  proper  elucidation  of  the  latter.  There  has 
been  no  work  presented  to  the  profession  that  so  thoronghly  occu- 
pies the  ground  as  this,  which  gives  special  attention  to  most  if  not 
all  the  diseases  and  abnormal  conditions  that  attach  to  the  teeth ; 
discussing  each  fully  and  clearly;  dealing  with  facts  rather  than 
hypotheses. 

This  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  dentist,  and  receive  a 
thorough  examination.  The  work  deals  with  many  plain,  palpable 
things,  of  great  importance,  that  have  hitherto  been  almost  wholly 
ignored. 

We  advise  every  one  to  procure  the  work,  and  then  study  it  wholly 
and  thoroughly. 

.^    »    » 

Obscure  Case. 

BY  II.  SCOTT. 

A  j^oung  man  of  twenty  years  came  with  his  'mother  to  have  his 
teeth  filled.  Tlie  first  one  he  wished  filled  was  one  that  was  aching. 
He  pointed  out  the  second  left  inferior  bicuspid.  It  had  ached  '^coni' 
ing  along,''^  he  said.  It  was  entirely  sound  in  every  respect,  except 
the  smallest  decay  on  the  grinding  surface. 

His  upper  incisors  were  more  or  less  decaj^ed,  the  left  lateral  con- 
siderably. I  examined  them  with  probe;  and  when  I  had  passed  it 
down  into  the  left  lateral,  firmly,  the  lower  bicuspid  began  to  ache 
so  severely  as  to  bring  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  cause  him  to  writhe 
in  his  seat.  Creosote  applied  to  the  incisors  brought  instant  relief 
to  the  bicuspid.  I  subsequently  devitalized  the  upper  nerve,  and  that 
was  the  last  of  the  case. 

Such  cases  are  of  course  common  to  the  profession,  and  I  only 
communclate  this  to  admonish  those  of  less  experience  to  be  careful 
of  diagnosis  before  acting  in  obscure  cases.  A  fatal  error  would 
have  been  the  extraction  of  the  tooth  the  man  complained  of ;  a 
thing  that  is  otten  done  by  the  inexperienced. 
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Dental  Chemistpy. 

BY     DR.     L.     G.      NOEL. 

Bead  before  the  Tennessee  State  Dental  Society. 
The  explored  regions  of  chemistry  are  indeed  wide,  but 
the  measure  of  the  vast  immensity  yet  unknown,  what  mind 
can  grasp?  Would  that  I  could  enter  these  rich  fields  and 
pluck  a  flower  of  truth  suitable  to  deck  the  brow  of  our  Mis- 
tress on  this  occasion,  but  I  must  be  content  to  make  such 
offering  as  I  have.  You  Gentlemen,  join  in  the  general  shout 
for  something  new,  in  soliciting  this  report;  but  I  have  no 
new  theories,  perhaps  no  new  discoveries  for  you.  Permit 
me  then,  in  a  rambling  way,  to  present  for  your  consideration 
a  few  thoughts  that  of  late  have  occupied  my  mind,  but  which, 
for  want  of  time,  I  must  bring  before  you  in  a  crude,  unfin- 
ished state.  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
subject  of  alkalies,  as  agents  in  the  production  of  caries  of 
the  teeth.  My  thoughts  were  turned  into  this  channel  re- 
cently by  a  conversation  had  with  my  friend,  Prof.  Summers, 
who  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the   al- 
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kaline  theory,  at  the  last  meeting  of   the   American   Dental 
Association,  at  Niagara.     His  theory  as  presented  to  me,  was 
so  plausible  and  clear,  that  I  went  into   the   inyestigation    of 
the  subject  with  great  enthusiasm  in   its    favor.     His   views 
are  briefly  as  follows :  Alkalies  are  more  destructive  in   their 
action   upon    the   teeth    than   acids.     They  dissolve  out  the 
gelatinous  matrix,  leaving  the  lime  salts  without  support,  and 
in  a  disintegrating  condition.     Dr.  H.   L.    Sage,    in    a  paper 
read  before  the  American  Dental  Association  at   its   recent 
meeting,  advanced  substantially  the  same  views;  and  from  the 
brief  report  of  the  proceedings,  which  appear  in   the  Dental 
Cosmos^  it  would  seem  that  they  met  with  no  very  great  oppo- 
sition.    So  recently  has  my  attention  been  turned  to  this  mat- 
ter, that  I  have  not  had  time  to  investigate  it  as  thoroughly 
as  I  could  wish.     The  simple  experiments  which  I  have  made, 
were  begun  with  the  expectation  of  substantiating  the  views 
above  stated,  so  that  I  could  report  definitely  at   this   meet- 
ing; but  the  results,  I  confess,  have  not  been  what  I  expected, 
and  I  present  them  for  what  the}"  are  worth.     They  were  con- 
ducted in  the  following  manner:  three   microscopic   sections 
of  teeth,  including  dentine   and    enamel,   were   treated  with 
three  different  alkalies;  thus.  No.  1,  with   aqua   ammonia,  1 
fluid  drachm  to  one-half  ounce  water;  No.  2,  with  caustic  soda, 
3  grains,   to   one-half  ounce   water;   No.    3,   caustic   potash, 
3    grains,  to   one-half    ounce   water.     These    sections    were 
macerated,  one  in  each  of  the  above  solutions,  for  twent^^-four 
hours,  at  the  temperature  of    the    surrounding   atmosphere. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time  they  were  removed   and  dried. 
No  change  could  be  detected  by  the  unaided    eye.     The  pol- 
ished surfaces  were  found  undisturbed,  and  the  sections  had 
lost  none  of  their  elasticity  and  toughness.     Under  the  micro- 
scope no  change  could  be  detected  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
tissues.     Three  more  sections  were  prepared,  and  treated  with 
stronger  solutions  of  the  same  alkalies,  forty-eight  hours,  at  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.     This  time  the 
ammonia  was  the  aqua  ammonia  of  the  shops,  in  full  strength; 
the  potash  and  soda  being  used  in  saturated  solutions.     Upon 
removing  from  the  fluids  no  change  could  be  detected,  either 
with  the  unaided  eye  or  microscope.     Other  sections  were  now 
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{)reparecl,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  with  higher 
temperatures,  with  various  results.  No  very  marked  change 
was  produced,  how^ever,  until  the  temperature  was  carried  up 
to  the  boiling  }X)int,  Ammonia  was  not  tried  at  this  temper- 
ature ;  but  caustic  potash  and  soda  produced  in  thirty  min- 
utes quite  a  marked  effect.  The  polished  surfaces  were 
roughened,  the  sections  were  found  more  brittle,  and  much 
more  readily  scrached  with  an  excavator.  Under  the  micro- 
scope small  pits  were  observed  where  the  dentinal  tubuli  ap- 
peared to  end  abruptly  in  an  open  space,  and  other  points, 
where  they  had  lost  their  definite  arrangement,  by  the  disso- 
lution of  the  animal  matrix.  The  results  obtained  by  these 
experiments,  were  not  nearly  so  marked  as  we  had  expected 
to  see,  and  we  confess,  that  our  enthusiasm  for  the  alkaline 
theory  was  lost;  still  it  may  be  allowed,  that  they  play  some 
part  in  the  production  of  decay.  By  boiling  gelatine  in  strong 
alkalies  it  is  converted  into  leucine  and  glycocine,  with  evolu- 
tion of  ammonia, 

Glycocine  possesses  the  properties  of  a  base;  and  is  found 
in  the  bile,  united  with  cholic  acid  and  soda,  as  the  glycocho- 
late  of  soda.  This  fact,  would  justify  the  inference  that  gly- 
cocine is  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  gelatine  of  the 
tissues ;  but  the  possulate,  that  it  arises  by  the  union  of  the 
gelatine  of  the  tissues  with  the  alkalies  of  the  fluids,  is -mate- 
rially weakened,  when  we  remember  that  it  is  also  produced 
by  the  action  of  acids,  on  gelatinous  substances.  If  we  could 
have  obtained  any  appreciable  i  esult,  at  a  temperature  equa 
to  that  of  the  mouth,  we  would  have  regarded  our  first  views 
as  in  a  great  measure  confirmed.  We  are  willing  to  ascribe 
to  alkalies  the  place  of  auxiliaries,  in  the  production  of  de- 
cay; but  until  there  is  more  positive  proof  to  the  contrary, 
must  regard  acids  as  the  great  agents  of  destruction.  In  one 
of  the  most  rapid  varieties  of  decay,  we  find  the  gelatinous 
portion  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  as  a  tough  leathery 
mass,  after  the  lime  salts  are  all  dissolved  out.  Here,  cer- 
tainly, alkalies  play  no  part.  Frequently,  however,  this  por- 
tion is  dissolved  out,  as  rapidly  as  decay  advances;  but  its 
solution  ma}^  be  effected  by  the  water  of  the  saliva  alone.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  gelatine  is  soluble  in  w^ater.   Another 
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matter  to  wliicli  we  wish  to  call  attention,  was  brought  to  our 
notice,  by  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Dental  Eegistee, 
in  which  the  writer  attributes  the  disintegration  of  oxychlo- 
ride  of  zinc  fillings  to  the  presence  of  alkalies  in  the  saliva. 
A  case  is  cited,  in  which  fillings  of  Guillois'  cement  rapidly 
disintegrated  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  saliva;  and  the 
writer,  Dr.  H.  L.  Sage,  seems  to  attribute  their  rapid  decom- 
position to  the  neutralization  of  the  excess  of  acid,  which 
was  present  in  the  chloride. 

Guilloi's  cement,  and  all  that  class  of  preparations,  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  ox5'chloride  of  zinc.  They  probably  contain 
a  small  percentage  of  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other 
earth}^  matters,  calculated  to  increase  their  density;  but  these 
are  in  the  main  held  together  by  oxj'chloride  of  zinc.  The 
white  oxide  of  zinc,  which  these  preparations  contain,  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  the  carbonate  to  redness,  or  b}-  burning  me- 
tallic zinc  in  the  air.  It  contains  one  eq.  of  oxj-gen,  and  is 
formulated  thus,  Zn.  O.  The  chloride  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  zinc,  or  by  treating  zinc  with  h3'dro- 
chloric  acid.  Its  formula  is  Zn.  CI.  (Fowne  has  it  Zn.  CI. 2, 
but  Miller  and   Gregory  regard  it  as  a  protochloride.) 

Now  let  us  examine  the  changes  which  take  place  when 
oxychloride  of  zinc  is  brought  in  contact  with  acids  and  al- 
kalies. If  a  piece  of  it  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  caustic  pot- 
ash, caustic  soda,  or  aqua  ammonia,  it  will  soon  become  very 
much  softened,  and  finally  its  integrity  is  completely  destroyed. 
This  takes  place  much  sooner  in  ammonia  than  any  other  al- 
kali. The  change  is  simply  one  of  displacement,  and  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  neutralization  of  the  acid,  as  Dr.  Sage  sup- 
poses. If  the  alkali  be  soda,  the  chlorine  unites  with  the 
sodium,  forming  chloride  of  sodium;  the  oxygen  of  the  soda 
combines  with  the  atom  of  zinc  thus  freed  from  the  chlorine; 
and  while  chloride  of  sodium  is  held  in  solution  the  oxide  of 
zinc  remains  unchanged  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  If  the 
alkali  be  ammonia,  salammoniac  is  formed,  and  two  eq.  of 
zinc  oxide  remains.     A  like  result  is  obtained  with  potash. 

The  reaction  may  be  represented  thus:  Zn.  O.+Zn.  Cl.;-1-K. 
O.  II.  0.=K.  Cl.-i-2Zn.  O.-f  H.  O.  or  Zn.  O.+Zn.  Cl.-t-N.  H.4 
0.=K  H,  Cl-l-2Zn.  O. 
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Acids  are  also  destructive  to  its  integTit}^  Thus  if  acetic 
or  lactic  acids  exist  in  the  saliva  where  this  substance  is  used 
for  fillings,  the  acetate  or  lactate  of  zinc  will  be  formed,  and 
hydrochloric  acid  will  be  envolved.  This  change  may  be 
made  more  comprehensible  by  the  following  formula:  Zn.  O. 
+Zn.  Cl.+Ce  H.5  O5+H.  0.=H.  Cl.-l-Zn.  O.  C.,U.,0.,yZ.ii.  O. 
These  acids,  lactic  and  acetic,  are  so  frequently  present  in 
the  saliva  that  we  need  hardly  be  surprised  that  ox3'chloride 
of  zinc  always  fails,  as  a  permanent  filling.  Dr.  Wright,  of 
Edinburgh,  whose  papers  on  saliva,  published  in  the  London 
Z/ancet,  have  been  held  in  great  esteem,  assures  us  that  free 
soda  and  albuminate  of  soda  always  exist  in  healthy  saliva. 
Hence  we  have  at  all  times,  whether  acid  or  alkaline,  the  ele- 
ments essential  to  the  decomposition  of  oxychloride  of  zinc 
in  the  saliva.  Gentlemen,  will  you  use  it  for  permanent,  fill- 
ings in  the  face  of  these  facts? 


Sensitive  Dentine. 

BY    M.    m'CARTY. 

Head  before  the  Tennessee  State  Dental  Association. 

According  to  my  preconceived  views  sensitive  dentine  is  a 
misnomer.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  no  two  substances  can 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 

The  dentine  is  composed  of  lime  salts,  which  form  the  tubes 
in  which  are  incased  the  nerve  fibrils  that  are  always  normally 
sensitive  m  a  sound,  healthy  tooth;  but  under  certain  circum- 
stances, hereinafter  to  be  mentioned,  are  susceptible  of  tak- 
ing on  exalted  sensibility.  The  dentinal  nerve  fibrils  pos- 
sessing sensation  are  located  in  these  tubes  of  dentine  and 
enamel  of  the  teeth.  Now  we  cannot  cut  the  dentine  without 
doing  injury  to  the  dentinal  nerve  fibrils;  pain  is  felt,  and  we 
are  taught  to  call  it  "sensitive  dentine.'^ 

Our  experience  has  settled  the  fact  in.  our  mind  that  the 
nerve  fibrils  may  be  destroyed  in  various  ways;  and  yet  the 
dentine  remain  intact  without  any  sensation  whatever.  For 
instance,  when  we  devitalize  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  with  arsen- 
ious  acid  all  the  sensibility  departs  with  the  life  of  the  pulp, 
because  the  dentinal  branches  come  from  the  pulp.    And  I  in- 
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fer  that  in  case  of  -the  severance  of  the  trunk  or  branch  of  a 
nerve  leading  to  a  tooth,  that  the  tooth  would  be  left  without 
sensibility  in  the  dentine  and  enamel.  The  cementum  receives 
its  nerves  from  the  dentinal  periosteum. 

Hence,  I  conclude  that  the  dentine  is  not  sensitive,  but  the 
nerve  fibrils  situated  therein;  for  the  dentine  is  one  substance 
occupying  one  space,  while  the  nerve  fibrils  is  another  sub- 
stance occupying  another  space.  And  we  have  already  shown 
that  one  (the  nerve  fibrils)  can  be  devitalized  without  de- 
stroying the  integrity  of  the  other.  But  as  it  is  known  as 
"  sensitive  dentine,"  I  accept  the  term,  and  will  write  of  it  as 
such. 

In  the  human  s^^stem  we  have  three  kinds  of  nerves: — viz: 
nerves  of  common  sensation;  nerves  of  special  sense;  and 
nerves  of  motion.  Some  nerves  seem  to  perform  two  of  these 
functions.  The}'  are  called  mixed  nerves.  Of  the  first  we 
will  only  have  to  write,  as  we  find  no  other  nerve  in  the  teeth, 
except  that  of  common  sensation. 

Our  Maker,  when  he  made  man,  gave  him  nerves  of  common 
sensation  for  a  wise  and  beneficent  purpose.  And  he  placed 
them  in  our  teeth  for  the  same  reason  that  they  are  distri- 
buted to  all  the  other  organs  of  our  s^^stem,  that  we  ma}'  feel 
a  sense  of  comfort,  pleasure,  yea  delight,  wlien  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  a  sense  of  pain  when  injury  is  being  inflicted. 
No  matter  what  the  character  of  injury  is  that  is,  being  re- 
ceived by  any  organ  or  organs,  nor  the  cause  of  it,  the  nerves  of 
common  sensation  stand  as  sentinels,  and  always  act  as  will- 
ing arid  prompt  monitors,  giving  us  notice  to  take  care  of  the 
'  fxart  or  parts,  or  the  whole  that  is  receiving  the  injury.  How 
essential  they  are  then  to  our  existence.  What  a  necessary 
provision  this  was  in  our  Creator.  For  without  this  knowl- 
edge-of  common  sensation,  its  constant  warnings,  we  would 
not  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  ourselves  for  a  day. 

Passing  on  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  assigned 
us  more  minutely.  It  is  known  as  exalted  sensibility  of  the 
dentine,  inflamed  dentine,  and  sensitive  dentine.  What  is  it? 
It  is  a  pathological  condition  in  a  tooth  having  resulted  from 
a  lesion  of  continuity  in  the  tooth.     This  pathological   con- 
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dition  may  be  a  sequence  of  mechanical  abrasion,  caused,    as 
we  often  see,  by  chewing  sandy  tobacco. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  sensitiveness  caused  by  fracture  of 
a  tooth;  but  the  most  prolific  sources  of  sensitive  dentine  are 
the  chemical  corrodents.  It  is  a  general  law  of  the  human 
economy  that  when  a  solution  of  continuity  is  brought  about 
in  any  part  of  the  system,  irritation,  inflammation,  pain,  and 
soreness  follow,  and  the  teeth  are  no  exception  to  this  law. 

Why  is  it  then  that  we  do  not  always  find  this  exalted  sen- 
sibility in  the  decayed  teeth  we  are  excavating?  To  this  ques- 
tion we  think  we  can  give  several  plausible  answers.  The 
chemical  agent  corroding  the  tooth  may  have  had  a  stronger 
aflfinit}'  for  the  dentinal  fibrils  than  it  had  for  the  dentine,  and 
has  devitalized  them  farther  or  deeper  in  than  we  are 
excavating;  or  it  may  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  does  not 
irritate  or  inflame  them,  also  otherwise  the  corrodent  may  not 
be  present  at  the  time,  nor  for  sometime  previous,  and  conse- 
quently inflammation  has  subsided.  Now  the  above  are  the 
reasons  wh}^  we  do  not  always  find  it.  It  next  follows  that 
we  give  the  reasons  why  we  do  sometimes  find  it. 

To  this  we  answer  whenever  a  chemical  corrodent  is  in  act- 
ive operation  upon  the  dentine,  breaking  down  its  structure, 
thereb}^  exposing  the  nerve  fibrils,  yet  not  having  sufllicient 
aflflnity  for  the  dentinal  fibrils  to  devitalize  them,  but  enough 
to  irritate  them  and  cause  inflammation,  then  we  have  sensi- 
tive dentine,  "  so  called." 

Generally  when  a  tooth  receives  a  blow  and  is  fractured, 
either  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  or  the  ox^^gen  of  the  air 
coming  in  contact  with  the  broken  ends  of  the  nerve  fibrils 
inflame  them,  and  make  them  very  sensitive. 

Whenever  abrasion,  either  mechanical  or  chemical,  on  the 
grinding  surface  of  the  teeth  goes  on  rapidl}',  removing  the 
lime  salts,  and  allowing  the  nerve  fibrils  to  stand  out  flush 
with  the  surface  on  account  of  their  exposure  to  the  chem- 
ical and  mechanical  agents,  they  take  on  inflammation.  As  we 
have  all  seen,  they  get  so  sore  sometimes  as  to  prevent  the 
person  from  chewing  on  them. 

All  these  reasons  may  be  more  or  less  modified.  For  in- 
stance, patients  having  an  inflammatory  diathesis   will   sufi'er 
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great  pain  from  a  lesion  of  any  character,  also  wounds  received 
by  them  heal  verj^  slowh',  and  never  by  first  intention. 
Whilst  a  person  of  a  sound  and  healthy  constitution,  having 
great  vitality,  great  powers  of  endurence  and  tenacity  of  life, 
suflTer  but  very  little  even  from  severe  wounds. 

The  structure  of  the  teeth  also  modif}'  the  sensibility. 
Those  of  the  greatest  A^asculariety  being  capable  of  taking  on 
the  highest  sensibilit}-;  and  this  depends  in  a  considerable 
measure  upon  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  younger  the  more 
vascularity,  as  they  get  older  the  tubuli  become  smaller  by 
deposit  of  lime  salts  on  their  walls,  which  necessaril}-  reduces 
the  dentinal  nerv^e  fibrils. 

Since  we  are  continually  meeting  with  this  ver}-  troublesome 
thing,  and  it  being  the  cause  of  the  unpleasantness  of  many 
of  our  operations,  also  preventing  us  from  receiving  so  full  a 
practice,  as  it  deters  many  persons  from  having  their  teeth 
filled ;  does  it  not  seem  strange  that  some  of  our  scientific  and 
skillful  investigators  have  not  found  remedies  suitable  for 
each  separate  case.  I  have  not  found  in  our  books  any  sj^s- 
tematic  or  constitutional  treatment.  Here  is  a  field  for  some 
of  you  to  experiment  in.  It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  if  the  same  systematic  remedies  are  used 
here  to  allay  inflammation,  as  are  used  to  reduce  it  in  other 
organs  of  the  sj'stem,  the  results  will  be  equally  favorable, 
provided  all  the  other  conditions  are  observed  necessary  to 
favor  the  same.  The  most  important  of  which  would  be  to 
keep  the  chemical  corrodent  from  the  inflamed  tissue. 

"We  have  asserted  that  sensitive  dentine  is  a  pathological 
phenomenon;  if  this  is  a  fact,  then  it  is  subject  or  amendable 
to  treatment.  As  practitioners  of  dental  surgery,  we  ought 
to  know  the  treatment  indicated  in  each  particular  case,  both 
locally  and  constitutionally. 

To  give  you  information  or  directions  to  meet  all  the  cases 
you  have  to  contend  with,  is  more  than  3-our  humble  servant 
and  co-laborer  is  qualified  to  do.  But  such  information  as  I 
have  picked  up  here  and  there,  from  the  books  and  from  liv- 
ing men,  and  what  little  I  have  noted  in  my  short  experience, 
I  cheerfully  give  3'ou,  hoping  it  will  lesson  your  labors,  and 
aflford  some  little  relief  to  suffering  humanity.     It  is  only  of 
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a  few  local  or  topical  remedies  that  we  will  speak.  As  before 
remarked,  my  experience  is  quite  limited  as  to  the  use  of  the 
different  remedies,  but  will  endeavor  to  give  it,  and  be  as  ex- 
plicit as  possible. 

While  speaking  of  individual  remedies  we  will  mention  the 
particular  cases  wherein  thej^  are  indicated  or  applicable.  The 
shape  and  size  of  the  cavity  should  always  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration; also  the  thickness  of  the  septum  of  dentine  be- 
tween the  decay  and  the  pulp.     We  will  begin  ynth 

Tannic  acid.  This  is  an  astringent  that  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  albumen,  gelatin  and  fibrin.  The  alcoholic 
solution  should  be  used,  as  it  will  keep  longer  than  any 
other.  Its  action  on  inflamed  dentine  is  superficial  and 
foild,  and  consequently  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  imme- 
diate relief  or  deep  excavations;  cannot  be  used  with  much 
benefit,  except  in  connectien  with  temporary  fillings. 

Creosote  and  carbolic  acid.  We  use  carbolic  acid  because  it 
is  the  stronger,  more  efficient,  and  has  a  less  ofi*ensive  odor. 
These  are  mild  escharotics,  uniting  only  with  the  animal  por- 
tion of  the  tooth,  and  that  very  superficially,  but  ought  to  be 
and  are  universally  used  in  every  cavity  just  before  filling,  for 
their  antiseptic  eff*ects.  For  their  sedative  efi'ect  on  inflamed 
dentine  they  may  be  tried,  and  in  many  cases  they  will  be 
found  sufficient,  but  not  efl^ectual  at  all  where  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  inflammation. 

Nitrate  of  silver.  This  is  a  very  energetic  caustic,  it  seizes 
with  avidit}^  either  the  soft  or  bony  tissues.  It  owes  its  caus, 
tic  power  to  nascent,  nitric  acid.  It  has  a  strong  affinitj^  for 
albumen,  uniting  with  it  without  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion. When  first  applied  to  albumen  it  turns  it  white,  but  as 
soon  as  the  compound  absorbs  oxj^gen  from  the  contiguous 
parts  and  the  air,  the  compound  is  decomposed — the  oxygen 
uniting  with  the  silver  forming  oxyide  of  silver,  and  changes 
the  color  from  white  to  black,  while  the  nitric  acid  is  set  free 
and  penetrates  deeper,  uniting  with  the  soft  and  bony  tissues 
present.  It  may  be  used  in  the  solid  state  or  a  concentrated 
solution.  It  should  never  be  used  on  a  thin  septum  near  the 
pulp,  but  is  applicable  to  those  acute  sensitive  points  at  the 
periphery  of  the  dentine,  where  the  dentinal  fibrils  terminate 
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in  papillffi  or  loops.     There  is  not  so  much  clanger  of  this  es- 
charotic  penetrating  too  deep  as  many  operators  suppose. 

Chloride  of  zIrg.  This  is  a  powerful  caustic,  very  compli- 
cated in  its  action,  as  it  produces  antiseptic,  disinfectant,  and 
escharotic  results.  If  applied  in  substance  it  produces  con- 
siderable pain  on  account  of  its  great  affinity  for  water. 
Therefore  it  is  better  to  use  an  etheral  or  chloroform  solution, 
as  they  will  supply  it  with  water,  while  3'ou  derive  some  ben- 
efit from  the  local  anasthetic  effect  from  the  ether  or  chloro- 
form. 

This  agent  must  not  be  used  near  the  pulps;  but  may  be 
used  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  cavity  with  marked  advan- 
tage. You  must  give  it  a  little  time  to  take  effect,  but  you 
must  operate  soon  after,  so  that  you  will  be  done  before  reac- 
tion sets  up. 

The  time  of  its  action  varies  in  different  teetli-  I  tried 
chromic  acid  a  few^  times.  It  gave  so  much  pain  I  abondoned 
it  altogether. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  exalted  sensibility  of  the  dentine 
ma}^  be  obtunded  in  some  cases  by  the  use  of  narcotics  locally 
applied.     I  have  not  tried  them  sufficientl}^ 

I  had  a  very  severe  case  not  long  since  of  sensitive  den- 
tine, that  I  succeeded  satisfactorily  with  by  the  use  of  the 
narcotic  spray.  The  case  was  that  of  a  3'oung  lad3'  of  about 
twenty  years.  I  am  certain  from  the  attempts  I  made  at  ex- 
cavating prior  to  narcotizing  that  I  never  would  have  suc- 
ceeded had  I  not  used  some  agent  to  obtundthe  sensitiveness. 
The  cavity  was  in  the  anterior  proximal  surface  of  the  left 
central  incisor. 

After  explaining  to  her  the  effect  of  the  spray,  I  ordered 
it  to  be  thrown  on  the  tooth.  When  I  stopped  it,  I  quickly 
dried  the  parts  that  I  might  see  where  to  cut,  and  then  worked 
as  rapidly  as  possible  until  ihe  pain  become  too  great.  Then 
I  would  order  the  spray  on  again,  and  continued  working 
and  throwing  the  spray  alternately  until  I  had  finished. 
Surgical  treatment  of  sensitive  dentine  consists  in  rapidly 
cutting  awa}^  the  inflamed  surface.  This  answers  if  it  is  su- 
perficial. One  author  recommends  rubbing  a  small  burnisher 
on  the  sensitive  part     I  cannot  indorse  him. 
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The  Action  of  Creosote  and  Carbolic  Acid. 

BY    M.    m'CARTY. 

Head  before  the  Tennessee  Dental  Association. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  examine  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  members  of  this  body  upon  creosote  and  carbolic 
acid. 

One  member  said  that  it  was  a  common  impression  that 
creosote  destroyed  the  teeth,  but  that  the  opinion  was  wrong. 
Also  that  the  vitality  of  a  tooth  could  not  be  destroyed  by 
creosote.  Well,  now  let  us  examine  into  the  nature  and  action 
of  this  agent,  and  see  if  the  statements  can  be  sustained. 
Creosote  and  carbolic  acid  belong  to  that  class  of  agents 
knoAvn  as  escharotics.  They  have  a  strong  chemical  affinitv 
for  animal  tissue,  with  which  they  form  an  eschar,  scab  or 
scale.  This  scab  or  scale  is  in  every  case  deprived  of  its  vi- 
talit}^,  and  being  disorganized  will  be  thrown  off.  The  in- 
flammation excited  in  the  contiguous  parts  gives  occasion  to 
a  secretion  of  pus  between  the  living  and  dead  parts,  that 
causes  the  separation  and  throwing  off  of  the  dead.  Now  it 
is  just  this  process  by  which  the  teeth  are  destroyed.  The 
pulp  of  a  tooth  becomes  exposed  by  (Xqqq.x.  Acrid  matter 
comes  in  contact  with  it,  irritating  and  giving  pain.  An  ap- 
plication of  creosote  is  made,  which  relieves  the  pain  by  its 
narcotic  effect;  also  by  the  protection  the  eschar  affords  it,  by 
preventing  air  and  substances  in  the  mouth  from  coming  in 
contact  with  it.  But  what  is  the  result?  There  is  as  much 
of  the  pulp  killed  as  the  creosote  united  with,  and  will  exfoli- 
ate sooner  or  latter,  as  the  case  is  favorable  or  unfavorable 
to  it.  Then  the  pulp  is  exposed  again.  The  application  is 
repeated  time  and  again,  as  often  as  the  tooth  aches,  every 
time  eating  a  scale  or  scab  off  the  pulp,  until  it  has  disor- 
ganized the  whole,  as  also  the  nerve  fibrils  in  the  tubuli.  By 
this  time  the  decay  has  progessed  to  the  destruction  of  the 
crown  of  the  tooth.  So  they  truthfully  assert  that  the}'  have 
destroyed  their  teeth  by  the  use  of  creosote. 

Another  statement  was,  that  carbolic  acid  has  a  conservative 
effect  on  the  inside  of  a  tooth,  but  a  very  destructive  effect 
oil  the  outside,  upon  the  gums,  and  other  mucous  membrane. 
Its   effects  are  always  uniform;   always    devitalizing  to  th 
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extent  of  its  union  with  the  animal  tissue.  He  saw  the  effect 
on  the  outside,  but  did  not  investigate  the  inside,  hence  his 
statement.  The  eschar  upon  the  mucous  membrane  is  either 
rubbed  off  or  washed  off  bj^  the  saliva.  That  of  the  pulp, 
less  accessible,  remains  longer,  and  is  dissolved  off.  That  of 
the  nerve  fibrils  within  the  tabuli  of  the  dentine,  still  better 
protected,  maintain  their  integrity  for  a  still  longer  peri- 
od,   arresting  decay  until  dissolution  takes  place. 

Creosote  nor  carbolic  acid  form  any  compound  with  the 
lime  salts;  hence  the  eschar  in  the  dentine  of  the  nerve  fibrils 
may  have  all  the  lime  salts  removed,  by  any  chemical  agent 
that  has  an  affinity  toy  it,  and  render  the  eschar  porous, 
thereby  destroying  its  protection  to  the  part  it  covers. 

Another  statement,  by  another  member,  was,  that  creosote  or 
carbolic  acid  formed  with  albumen  an  "insoluble  compound." 
Now,  if  this  is  a  fact,  there  need  never  be  another  tooth  filled 
to  arrest  caries.  They  might  be  filled  to  strengthen  them  or 
improve  their  appearance,  or  to  keep  the  mouth  clean,  by 
keeping  the  food  from  lodging  and  decaying  in  the  cavities. 
In  the  use  of  creosote  or  carbolic  acid  in  the  cavity  of  de- 
cay in  a  tooth,  if  there  is  actually  an  "insoluble  compound" 
formed,  you  have  a  perfect  covering  of  the  dentine,  a 
barrier  which  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  can  not  permeate. 

The  decomposition  of  food  that  may  chance  to  get  in  the 
cavity,  together  with  the  thermal  changes,  will  have  no  disin- 
tegrating effect  upon  it.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  as  every 
one  will  testify  who  has  made  applications  of  creosote  or  car- 
bolic acid,  and  left  the  cavities  open. 

Whenever  there  is  any  substance  brought  in  contact  with 
the  eschar,  that  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  one  of  its  elements 
than  its  elements  have  for  each  other,  then  will  a  solution  of 
the  eschar  take  place,  and  leave  the  part  beneath  exposed  to 
further  chemical  action.  The  oral  cavity  is  a  most  favorable 
place  for  chemical  changes,  on  account  of  its  temperature; 
the  mucous  acid;  the  alkaline  saliva;  also  the  variety  of  food 
and  liquids  that  are  so  frequently  passing  through  it.  The 
chemical  changes  that  are  continually  taking  place  in  it  make 
it  quite  certain  that  some  element  will  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  eschar  that  will  destroy  its  integrity. 
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By  the  decomposition  in  the  cavity  of  decay,  elements  are 
set  free  in  their  nascent  condition  when  their  energy  for  union 
with  other  elements  is  greatest.  Then  will  they  seize  hold  on 
and  break  up  other  compounds.  Hence  we  see  that  the  es- 
char, the  "insoluble  compound,"  is  not  a  perfect  shield  unless 
it  be  protected. 

Why  then  should  creosote  and  carbolic  acid  be  used,  and 
how  should  they  be  used? 

They  should  be  used  by  the  dentist,  because  he  can  relieve 
pain  with  them,  and  make  them  conservative.  His  first  use 
of  them  is  to  obtund  sensitive  dentine.  Carbolic  acid  should 
be  used  for  this,  as  it  is  more  efficient  in  its  action  than  creo- 
sote. It  acts  by  devitalizing  the  ends  of  the  nerve  fibrils  to 
the  extent  of  its  union  with  them,  and  also  by  its  narcotic  ef- 
fect beyond  the  eschar. 

They  should  be  used  also  in  the  cavity  prepared  for  filling, 
because  the  eschar  formed  is  a  perfectly  fitting  elastic  cushion 
to  the  vital  ends  of  the  nerve  fibrils. 

It  is  probable  too  that  the  fibrils  are  not  devitalized  to  as 
great  a  depth  as  they  would  be  if  left  to  heal  without  the  es- 
charotic  application;  consequently  there  will  be  more  vitality 
preserved  in  the  tooth.  The  same  remarks  are  also  applica- 
ble to  the  use  of  creosote  and  carbolic  acid  to  the  pulps  of 
teeth,  when  the  object  is  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  an -ex- 
posed pulp.  After  the  cavity  is  prepared  and  dried,  the  es- 
charotic  is  introduced  to  the  pulp,  an  eschar  is  formed.  Then 
if  there  can  be  put  a  filling  on  the  eschar  that  will  not  press 
against  the  pulp,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  are  favor- 
able, the  life  of  the  pulp  may  be  preserved.  They  are  useful 
too  in  breaking  up  and  changing  the  character  of  abscesses. 
They  unite  with  the  unhealthy  granules  and  cells  in  the  ab- 
scess, and  substitute  their  own  action  to  the  contiguous  parts 
in  lieu  of  the  existing  pathological  condition. 

The  eschar  they  form  exfoliates,  healthy  cell  formation  sets 
in,  and  continues  until  the  fistulous  opening  is  filled. 

They  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  also  between  the 
gunys  and  the  teeth,  where  there  is  absorption  of  the  alveo- 
lus, after  the  removal  of  salivary  calculus. 

Pure  creosote  can  only  be  made  from  wood  tar.  Y 
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manufacture  is  attempted  with  coal  tar  it  is  more  or  less  con- 
taminated with  carbolic  acid.     It  has  a  composition  of  Cu  Hg 

Carbolic  acid  is  made  from  coal  tar.  It  being  the  product 
that  passes  over  at  between  three  and  four  hundred  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  It  has  a  composition  of  C12  H5.  O.  HO. ;  when  first 
made  it  is  a  liquid  at  90°,  and  all  crystalized  at  70°  Upon 
exposure  to  the  air  it  deliquesces,  and  will  not  all  crystalize 
again,  but  at  low  temperatures  there  will  be  a  part  of  it  crys- 
talized. After  exposure  for  a  while  in  the  summer  time  it  is 
all  liquid;  when  the  cold  weather  comes  on  part  of  it  formed 
into  transparent  needles.  M.  M'Carty. 


Dentistry — its  Difficulties  and  Responsibilities. 

BY  H.    L.    SAGE,    D.    D.    S. 

Read  before,  and  Published  by  a  VoteoJ  the  Connecticut. 
State  Dental  Association. 

This  being  the  first  subject  on  the  list  selected  for  discus- 
sion, it  may  be  well,  in  the  very  limited  time  given  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  paper,  to  take  a  brief  review  of  it. 

That  the  practice  of  dentisty  is  attended  with  man^^  and 
great  difficulties  and  responsibilities,  is  assented  to  by  the  hon- 
est and  intelligent  portion  of  the  profession. 

That  the  difficulties  only  exist  in  the  imagination,  may  be 
aflirmed  by  the  mere  hireling — he  who  is  satisfied  with  the 
ghost — the  shadow — in  place  of  the  staple,  tangible,  perma- 
nent product  of  honestly  applied  skill. 

That  there  are  no  responsibilities  in  the  matter,  is  prac- 
tically carried  out  by  this  class  of  dental  adventurers. 

In  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  profession,  with  the  in- 
crease of  light,  the  influx  of  dental  literature,  the  advantages 
of  dental  colleges,  the  improvements  in  instruments  and  ap- 
pliances, there  would  seem  to  be  no  excuse  for  a  neglect  of 
any  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  dentist — duties  volun- 
tarily assumed,  and  if  not  carried  out,  a  deception  and  a  fraud 
upon  a  confiding  public — who,  though  not  in  many  instances 
as  discriminating  as  they  might  or  ought  to  be  in  their  choice, 
are  no  more  to  blame  than  that  portion  of  our  jprofession  who 
have  pandered  to   their  ignorance — even  by  a  profusion   of 
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gntter  advertising.  Then  again,  the  rocks  and  fences  have 
exhibited  the  artistic  flourishes,  by  means  of  pot,  paint  and 
brush,  of  our  chirographic  hero  of  the  dental  art  who,  in  this 
succinct  and  modest  way,  tells  the  passer-by,  where  to  find 
"a  good  set  of  teeth  for  ten  dollars." 

Ignorance  compounding  with  ignorance,  the  naturally  low 
tendencies  of  some,  with  the  depraved  or  uncultured  tastes  of 
others,  and  the  outwardly  respectable,  tolerating  the  fumes  of 
whisky,  and  other  accompaning  inflictions,  influenced  only  by 
the  paraded  semblance  of  a  great  value,  at  a  reduced  price. 

Is  any  one  skeptical  on  this  point?  Come  to  a  certain  town 
I  wot  of,  where,  of  the  dentists,  one-fifth  will  collectively  an- 
swer the  description,  and  of  the  community,  a  host. 

Now,  one  of  the  difl3culties  encountered  by  the  worthy  den- 
tist is,  to  overcome  the  bad  influences  exerted  by  these  quacks. 
In  fact,  you  cannot  make  use  of  their  weapons,  for,  if  you  do, 
the  recoil  will  come  upon  yourself. 

Let  the  "  shopper"  go  to  his  or  her  own  place.  All  legit- 
imate attempts  to  influence  such,  instantei\  will  be  futile,  ex- 
cept you  place  yourself  upon  the  same  low  plane  as  your  neigh- 
bor of  the  class  before  referred  to,  by  adopting  his  tactics, 
and  even  then,  you  may  be  obliged  to  retire  from  the  contest, 
a  discomforted  and  a  sadder,  if  not  a  wiser  man. 

This  class  of  the  community  cannot  be  instantly  converted 
from  the  error  of  their  ways  by  anything  like  orthodox  preach, 
ing.  Convictions,  require  time,  for  their  conception  and 
birth. 

How  shall  the  hearts,  the  consciences,  and  the  dormant  good 
sense  of  the  masses,  be  aroused?     The   most   effectual   plan 
would  seem  to  be,  by  a  free   circulation  of   dental  literature 
which  shall  educate  them  to  an  appreciation  of   their   wants, 
to  an  understanding  of  their  true  interests,  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure,  diseases  and  care  of  the  teeth  and   gums,    and 
the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  for  their  salvation ;  that   they 
ma}^  understand  more  fully  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  den- 
tist, his  relations  to  his  patients,  their  indebtedness  to  him, 
the  qualifications  which  should  be  possessed   by  the   latter, 
the  rules  of  the  body  of  associated  dentists  by  which  he  is 
governed,  etc. 
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There  is  a  large  class,  who,  though  possibly  intelligent  in 
most  matters,  are  not  sufficiently  informed  in  regard  to  these. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  attendant  upon  prac- 
tice— inasmuch  as  it  is,  in  a  measure  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  unprincipled  and  incompetent  dentists;  and  the  respect 
which  should  only  attach  to  true  worth,  is  shared  as  well  by  the 
undeserving,  or  the  disgrace  incurred  by  the  latter,  is  likewise 
a  reflection  upon  the  profession  at  large,  and  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  dental  progress. 

As  to  checks  upon  the  unworth}^,  stringent  laws,  will  only 
prove  eflTectual.  If  you  frown  upon  such,  the  public  are  too 
apt  to  view  it  as  a  mere  business  crusade  against  a  competi- 
tor, with  the  same  sordid  and  interested  motives  actuating 
you,  as  him. 

Stringent  laws,  and  education  all  around,  will  only  work  the 
much-needed  reform,  leaving  out  of  view,  moral  and  religious 
qualifications. 

Thus  much  upon  this  point,  for  hackneyed  though  it  may 
be,  it  ought  never  to  lose  force  and  prominence,  until  the  ob.- 
ject  is  accomplished.  And  here,  rests  a  responsibilit}^  upon 
every  member  of  this  society,  and  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing, when  our  specialty,  will  be  held  to  a  stricter  account  for 
the  results  of  modes,  methods  and  procedures  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past. 

He  who  carelessly  and  needlessly  exposes  a  pulp  in  the 
operation  of  preparing  a  cavity  for  filling,  if  not  he  who  need- 
lessly destroys  one  already  exposed — he  who  unnecessarily 
extracts  a  valuable  tooth — he  who  selects  and  fills  the  cavities 
simple  and  easy  of  access,  and  passes  by  without  comment 
warning,  or  needed  attention,  those  requiring  operations 
which  will  tax  the  patience,  skill  and  strength  of  the  opera- 
tor, thus  leaving  the  patient  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  dan- 
ger, and  making  himself  responsible  for  their  loss — he  who 
knowingly  places  a  bare,  cold  wall  of  metal  in  contact  with 
bare  pulp  tissue,  thus  causing  alveolar  abscess,  disfigurement 
and  loss — violates  his  responsibilities.  But  these  are  only  iso- 
lated examples  of  a  class,  which  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and 
many  others,  will  occur  to  the  minds  of  most. 

Ofttimes,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  avoiding  these 
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things.     It  involves  care,   effort  and  self-sacrifice.     But  "  he 
who  would  save  his  life  must  first  lose  it." 

Do  we  not  feel,  in  our  own  experience,  that  the  loss  of  a 
single  tooth,  is  a  calamity?  A  touch  is  fraught  with  respon- 
sibility. "Put  yourself  in  his  place,"  comes  with  a  vividness 
and  distinctness  to  the  mind,  through  the  natural  sensibilities 
of  every  dentist  that  may  chance  to  find  himself  in  the  chair, 
for  treatment  at  the  hand  of  his  professional  brother,  which 
affords  food  for  reflection  for  some  time  thereafter.  And  in 
such  a  case  it  is  well,  to  be  "  made  perfect  through  suffering." 

It  may  modify  the  harshness  of  his  operations,  make  his 
touches  more  gentle,  his  instruments  sharper,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  pangs  less  keen,  and  enlist  his  sympathies  in  the 
sufferings  of  his  patients,  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  will  prac- 
tically admit  the  fact,  that  they  are,  in  many  instances,  capa- 
ble of  being  lessened,  and  the  horrors  of  operative  dentistry, 
clothed  by  the  imagination  with  a  two-fold  terror,  so  materi- 
ally reduced  that  the  term  shall  be  an  exageration  and  a  mis- 
nomer. 

This  should  be  the  aim  of  every  dentist. 

Many  organizations,  frail,  delicate,  nervous,  and  extremely 
sensitive,  though,  perhaps,  united  to  heroic  and  determined 
natures,  will  not,  without  great  shock  and  injurj^,  go  through 
the  requisite  operations,  excepting  great  carefulness  and  ten- 
derness be  exercised,  and  proper  intervals  for  rest  and  recu- 
peration allowed,  and  all  the  means  at  hand  employed,  to  make 
the  ordeal  as  tolerable  as  possible. 

Who  shall  say,  that  difficulties  and  responsibilities  are  not 
in  such  a  case  united,  and  that  knowledge,  skill,  patience,  kind- 
ness, and  endurance,  are  not  the  weapons  with  which  to  meet 
them?  A  child  may  be  so  wrought  upon  by  the  experiences 
of  the  first  sitting,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  secure  his  ap- 
pearance again  when  required,  and  thus  the  loss  of  his  teeth 
and  permanent  injury  be  the  consequence. 

One  may  be  tempted  to  compromise  with  responsibility. 
For  instance,  a  patient  calls  for  filling,  but  erroneously  think- 
ing that  there  is  no  essential  difl'erence  in  the  character  of  .an 
operation,  or  the  ability  of  operators,  or  that  a  clever  hand 
at  extracting  teeth,  must  of  necessit}^  embody  all  the  skill  requi 
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site  for  the  practice  of  dentistry,  wishes  beforehand  to  know 
the  price  per  cavity,  notwithstanding,  it  is  not,  in  most  cases, 
eas}^  to  anticipate  the  charge,  it  depending  upon  various  con- 
tingencies, such  as  the  preliminar}^  treatment  required,  the  at- 
tendant difficulties  and  complications,  the  time,  labor  and  skill 
necessary  to  be  employed,  etc. 

A  dentist  of  lax  morals,  may  be  tempted  to  chaffer  with 
the  patient,  and  suit  the  price  to  his  or  her  inclination,  even 
though  he  knows,  that  there  must  of  necessity,  be  injustice 
somewhere.  But  the  "  mental  reservation,"  comes  to  his  re- 
lief. 

Consciences  with  the  elasticity  of  caoutchouc,  may  be  very 
convenient  for  the  possessors,  but  may  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  those  who  may  come  within  the  range  and 
effects  of  their  influence. 

Doctor — was  heard  to  remark  "  if  patients  will  not  give  me 
my  price,  I  do  it  for  less,  and  slight  the  operation.  I  give  them 
their  money's  worth,  and  no  more." 

But  has  one  a  right  to  trifle  with  valuable  organs? 

He  has  a  right,  to  decline  to  assume  the  responsibility 
without  adequate  compensation.  Every  dentist  knows,  that 
operations  upon  the  natural  teeth,  cannot  be  made  too  per- 
fect— and  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  patients  requires  that 
he  should  not,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  the  patronage  of  a 
picayunish  person,  arrange  his  price  so  that  he  will  be 
obliged  to  adopt  the  course  of  the  before  mentioned  individual, 
whose  convictions  of  duty  were  not  sufficiently  refined  to  en- 
able him  to  deal  honestly  with  himself,  and  thus  remove  the 
temptation  to  inflict  an  injury,  which  would,  in  many  cases, 
be  the  result  of  such  a  practice. 

Patient,  plodding,  pains-taking  effort  should  command  a  just 
and  adequate  compensation,  in  relative  proportion  to  the  in- 
telligence and  skill  required,  and  put  forth,  in  the  treatment 
of  any  case,  or  the  performance  of  any  operation,  to  sa}-  noth- 
ing of  the  loss  of  vital  force,  consequent  upon  the  faith- 
ful prosecution  of  dental  practice. 

But  there  is  an  end  to  responsibility,  but  onl}^  when  all  shall 
have  been  done  that  falls  in  the  line  of  individual  ^wty. 

One  is  not  always  bound  to  assume  a  responsibility — but 
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having  clone  so,  he  must,  to  the  extent  which  his  ability  will 
warrant,  carry  the  undertaking  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
right  to  assume  a  burden  which  he  is  not  capable  of  carrying, 
is  questionable.  He  may  think  his  ability  sufficient,  or  he 
may  not.  He  may  know  to  the  contrary,  and  delude  the  pa- 
tient into  the  belief,  that  the  work  in  hand  is  faithfully''  per- 
formed. If  he  is  not  morally  certain  of  his  ability  to  achieve 
success,  provided  it  be  within  the  limits  of  posssibilit}^,  or 
that,  in  the  event  of  failure,  the  loss  would  be  inconsiderable, 
or  capable  of  repair,  he  should  not  assume  the  responsibility, 
always  provided  it  can  be  transfered  to  the  shoulders  of  an- 
other, who  is  adequate  to  the  emergencj^ 

There  are  times,  when,  to  try^  involves,  in  the  event  of  fail- 
ure, no  serious  consequences. 

There  are  times,  when  it  may. 

There  are  times,  when  it  is  the  only  alternative,  though 
success  may  seem  improbable,  or  uncertain.  There  are  dis- 
couragements as  well  as  difficulties.  Difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements go  hand  in  hand.  One  is  consequent,  though 
not  necessarily,  upon  the  other. 

How  disheartening,  to  have  the  cherished  vision  of  perma- 
nence, dispelled  by  an  examination  of  a  previous   operation. 

Take  for  example,  a  proximal  cavity  in  a  bicuspid  tooth. 
This  may  have  been  prepared  and  filled,  with  special  care. 
The  operation  may  have  been  faultless  in  every  respect.  The 
cervical  borders  of  the  cavity,  may  have  by  the  delicacy 
of  manipulation  which  is  always  requisite,  escaped  fracture, 
and  a  perfect  and  uniform  adaptation  and  impactation  of  the 
filling  may  have  been  secured,  even  in  this  portion,  where 
failure  is  the  most  likely  to  occur.  Our  enraptured  and  de- 
lighted vision,  may  have  pronounced  it  the  acme  of  excellence 
and  stability,  and  yet,  in  a  few  years,  a  touch  with  the  exca- 
vator, may,  indicate,  that  the  ravages  of  caries,  have  been 
stayed,  if  at  all,  only  for  a  season. 

These  teeth,  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  preserve,  and  in 
which  the  operation  of  filling  seems  to  be  the  least  efficient 
will  sometimes  baffle  the  skill  of  the  most  accomplished  oper. 
ator  in  this  respect,  especially  where  the  teeth  are  so  crowded 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  cleansed,  complicated,  it  may  be,  with 
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unhealthy  gums,  acid  or  excessively  alkaline  secretions,  and 
teeth  incapable  of  resisting  the  agencies  which  combine 
against  them,  and  where  frequent  attention  is  not  given  them 
by  the  patient,  to  say  nothing  of  the  deterioration  which 
sometimes  takes  place  in  the  structure  of  these  organs. 

To  be,  in  such  cases,  obliged  to  confess  that  a  repetition  of 
the  operation  will  be  necessar}-,  is  one  of  the  things,  which 
the  expert  operator  even,  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  do,  ow- 
ing to  causes  beyond  his  control.  He  can  exhibit  more  com- 
placency, however,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  a  fiU- 
ino-  which  has  been  inserted  by  another.  Most  will  admit 
that  this  is  a  rule  without  an  exception.  Though,  m  most 
cases  this  difficult}^  would  not  be  presented,  it  makes  plain 
the  duty  of  impressing  upon  the  patient,  the  necessity  there 
is,  of  extreme  care  in  cleansing  the  proximal  surfaces,  which, 
owing  to  the  greater  difficulty  of  doing,  in  comparisons  with 
other  portions,  the}'  are,  in  man}'  cases,  too  apt  to  neglect. 
The  how  and  wherefore  should  be  clearly  set  forth. 

The  last  described  difficulty,  may  be  considered,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  file,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Prof.  Arthur. 

But  most,  are  not  yet  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  sacrificing  a  considerable  amount  of  firm,  sound  tooth 
structure,  in  order  to  render  the  surfaces  ^ar^i'aZZ^  self-cleans- 
ing, when  it  is  admitted,  that,  by  this,  or  the  ordinary  method 
of  treatment,  the  daily  attention  of  the  patient  is  necessary^ 
as  well  as  the  frequent  inspection  of  the  surfaces  by  the  den- 
tist, if  not  in  the  former  case  the  repetition  of  the  operation  of 
filing  and  polishing. 

But  this  point,  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  discuss. 

The  foregoing,  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  in  dental  practice.  Their  name  is  legion. 
The  duties  of  the  dentist  are  plain,  and  with  the  faithful  per- 
formance thereof,  his  responsibility  ends.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  a  subject  like  this,  in  a  brief  paper,  and  these 
few  generalizations  must  suffice.  Useful  hints  and  suggestions 
may  occur  to  the  minds  of  most,  which  may  be  thrown  out 
with  profit,  and  thus  add  to,  if  not  not  complete,  the  review 
which  has  been  made  of  this  oft  rccurvino;  theme. 
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Oxychloride  of  Zinc. 

BY  R.  R.  FREEMAN. 

Read  Before  the  Tennessee  State  Dental  Society. 

This  material  is  known  under  different  names,  as  Osteo- 
plast}-, Os-Artificial  Cement-Plombe,  Guillois'  Cement,  etc., 
all  having  about  the  same  properties,  and  used  to  accomplish 
the  same  end.  It  has  no  doubt  attracted  as  much  attention  of 
late  as  is  the  case  of  anything  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  our  profession.  It  has  some  strong  advocates,  while  there 
are  those  who  seem  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Some  pronounce 
it  a  grand  success,  while  others  have  failed  entirely  to  bring 
about  its  accredited  results. 

All  however  who  have  used  it  to  any  considerable  extent, 
admit  that  in  certain  cases  there  is  nothing  known  to  equal  it. 
As  a  non-conductor  it  is  extensively  used;  and  careful  opera- 
tors invariably  place  it  in  the  bottom  of  large  cavities  where 
they  desire  to  fill  with  gold,  and  thermal  changes  are  likely  to 
cause  irritation.  The  preparation  known  as  os-artificial  is 
probably  best  for  this  purpose,  as  it  sets  more  readily  than  some 
of  the  others. 

It  is  especially  adapted  where  caries  have  been  rapid,  and 
there  is  such  tenderness  that  you  are  unable  to  make  proper 
retaining  points.  Prepare  the  cavity  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible, then  apply  the  os-artificial,  you  will  find  it  adherring 
close  to  the  walls,  the  chloride  of  zinc  relieves  the  tooth  of 
its  tenderness.  After  this  filling  has  remained  for  a  time,  you 
may  cut  it  out,  make  your  retaining  points,  and  fill  perma- 
nently with  but  little  inconvenience  to  the  patient. 

Many  complaints  are  made  on  account  of  its  washing  out. 
And  the  question  has  been  asked:  Has  any  one  succeeded  in 
making  a  filling  as  hard  as  the  samples  we  get  on  the 
boxes?  I  answer  unhesitatingly,  yes.  You  must  not  ex- 
pect to  arrive  at  good  results  without  great  care.  He  who 
T^ill  use  it  in  a  careless  and  indifi'erent  manner  had  best  dis- 
card it  altogether.  The  hardness  and  durability  of  all  osteo- 
plastic fillings  depend  on  absolute  dryness :  this  can  be  best  se- 
cured by  using  the  rubber  dam.  Apply  jouv  dam  with  the  same 
care  you  would  in  making  a  large  adhesive  gold  filling;  then 
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insert  your  cement,  being  careful  about  inclosing  air  in  the 
cavity;  let  it  stand  for  half  an  hour,  and  finish  up  as  de- 
desired  after  you  have  burnished  as  smooth  as  possible.  Coat 
with  wax,  rubbing  it  on  with  a  hot  burnisher. 

My  own  experience  is  not  ver}^  extensive  in  the  use  of  os- 
teoplasty; it  is  suflacient  however  to  make  me  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  its  claims. 

I  have  record  of  a  number  of  cases  where  for  large  molar 
fillings  over  softened  dentine  it  has  stood  the  test  for  two 
years,  without  an  indication  of  change.  For  filling  some 
temporary  teeth  I  think  it  well  adapted,  even  when  the 
nerves  are  exposed  3'ou  may  relieve  the  pain,  and  retain  the 
tooth  in  position  until  the  permanent  is  ready  to  be  irrupted. 
You  should  first  relieve  the  tooth  of  all  congestion ;  this  is 
most  readily  done  by  bleeding  it;  then  flood  the  cavity  well 
with  carbolic  acid  and  iodine  in  the  parts;  drj-  out  the  cavity 
again  carefull}',  place  in  the  cement,  let  it  harden,  and  depend 
upon  it,  in  very  few  cases  will  3'ou  have  any  further  trouble. 

The  introduction  of  osteoplasty  has  superceeded  the  use 
of  the  forceps  to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly^  so  in  re- 
gard to  six  year  molars.  These  teeth,  from  the  age  of  ten  to 
fourtG3u  years,  are  freqaenth"  verv  defective.  Decay  is  found 
to  be  so  extensive,  that  if  not  alreadlj'-  exposing  the  pulp 
death  is  apt  to  follow  from  irritation,  caused  b}"  thermal 
changes.  We  do  not  desire  to  destroy  the  pulps,  treat  and 
fill,  for  ai  b33fc  such  teeth  are  only  expected  to  last  a  few 
years,  and  when  extracted  produce  deformity  which  is 
bound  to  follow  through  life.  How  mucli  better,  3'ou  would 
say,  to  extract  such  teeth  before  the  fourteenth  3'ear  molars 
were  in  place,  then  the  space  would  fill  up,  and  the  bicuspids 
and  anterior  teeth  be  less  crowded;  and  though  this  practice 
may  tend,  as  has  been  said,  to  contract  the  jaws  of  our  race 
we  are  satisfied  that  you  had  done  the  best  thing  under  all 
the  circumstances  for  the  patient.  Three  good  six  year  mo- 
lars are  frequently  sacrificed  on  account  of  a  defective  one, 
in  order,  we  say,  to  present  an  unbroken  arch.  If  there  be 
three  defective  and  one  good,  the  good  one  is  invariably  ex- 
tracted. 

How  difi'erent  with  osteoplasty  at  hand;  now  we  have  com- 
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mand  of  the  situation,  and  are  able  to  save  hundreds  of  teeth 
that  have  been  heretofo;:e  sacrificed. 

By  the  proper  applications  we  may  remove  all  inflammation, 
and  even  where  pus  is  present  healthy  action  may  be  again 
established.  You  ma}^  then  cap  with  os-artificial;  nature  be- 
ing assisted  will  at  once  commence  her  repairs,  b}^  a  deposit 
of  secondary  dentine,  and  thus  you  may  save  tooth,  pulp  and 
all  for  permanent  use. 

Some  make  bold  to  deny  that  a  pulp  may  be  exposed, 
treated  as  above  indicated,  and  yet  retain  its  vitality;  but 
those  who  have  tested  it  know  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but 
has  actually  been  done  time  and  time  again. 

I  had  a  case  where  a  bicuspid  pulp  was  badly  exposed,  in 
full  view,  and  bleeding  from  a  wound.  It  was  treated  with 
carbolic  acid  and  iodine,  then  filled  with  os-artificial,  expect- 
ing after  a  short  time,  if  no  trouble  followed,  to  fill  perma- 
nently. The  patient  was  called  out  of  the  State ;  did  not  see 
him  again  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  called,  with 
his  tooth  giving  considerable  pain.  On  examination  the  fill- 
ing was  found  to  be  considerably  washed,  (not  expecting  to 
make  a  permanent  filling,  moisture  was  allowed  to  strike  it 
before  it  had  sufliciently  hardened.)  There  was  still  a  por- 
tion of  the  filling  over  the  pulp,  which  on  being  removed  dis- 
closed the  pulp  still  alive,  and  considerably  congested.     - 

Dental  Pathology  and  Surgery. 

BY    DR.    J.    C.    ROSS. 

Mead  Before  the  Tennessee  State  Dental  Society. 

Pathology  has  been  defined  diseased  physiology ^  and  physiol- 
ogy of  disease.  The  first  relates  to  diseases  m  common;  the 
second  considers  the  particular  history  of  each.  It  is  subdi- 
vided into  internal  and  external,  or  medical  and  surgical. 

In  your  committees  report  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  that  a 
few  thoughts  be  suggested  in  regard  to  dental  pathology? 
and  the  external  or  surgical  treatment  relating  thereto. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  enter  largely'  into  the  subject, 
which  indeed  is  almost  interminable  and  exhaustless,  but  to 
present  some  facts  which  may  serve  as  a  starting  point  for 
further  consideration  and  discussion  by  others. 
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Under  the  head  "  Dental  Patholog}^"  F.  Maury,  specified 
more  than  fifty  forms  of  disease,  only  a  brief  notice  of  each, 
instead  of  report,  would  comprehend  a  treatise. 

Caries  or  decay  of  teeth,  is  that  form  of  disease  which,  of 
all  others,  most  frequently  comes  under  the  notice  of  the 
dental  practicioner,  and  for  the  preventing  or  arresting  of 
which  his  services  are  constantly  in  requisition. 

Caries  is  the  gradual  distruction  of  a  part,  or  the  whole  of 
the  dental  structure.  It  manifests  itself  by  an  opaque  or 
brown  appearance  (in  a  few  instances  by  a  chalky  whiteness) 
on  the  exterior  of  the  teeth,  and  occasions  a  softening  and 
wasting,  first  of  the  enamel  and  then  of  the  dentine;  and  un- 
less arrested  by  timely  and  judicious  surgical  treatment  re- 
sults in  total  loss  of  the  dental  structure. 

That  there  is  in  the  teeth  of  some  individuals  a  hereditary 
and  constitutional  tendency  to  decay  is  unquestionably  true, 
and  may  be  clearl}"  demonstrated.  But  the  causes  of  decay 
are  so  diversified,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to 
furnish  reliable  diagnosis.  The  surgical  treatment  is  familiar 
to  every  dental  practioner.  We  all  recognize  four  essentials : 
The  perfect  and  thorough  removal  of  all  carious  matter;  prop- 
erly shaping  the  cavity  so  as  to  retain  the  material  employed 
for  filling;  drying  and  keeping  dry  the  cavity  during  the  en- 
tire process  of  filling;  to  fill  perfectly  so  as  to  exlude  air  and 
moisture,  either  with  gold  or  whatever  material  the  circum- 
stances may  seem  to  demand. 

When  the  condition  of  a  tooth  is  such  as  to  admit  the  use 
of  pure  gold  in  some  of  the  many  forms  in  which  it  is  now 
prepared  for  filling  teeth,  it  is  unquestionably  the  best  mate- 
rial of  all  others  for  that  purpose.  Other  material,  such  as 
Albane  stopping.  Wood's  plastic  metal,  os-artificial,  Guil- 
lois'  cement,  and  various  preparations  of  amalgam,  etc.,  are 
now  being  used,  and  though  not  equal  to  gold  in  point  of  pur- 
ity and  durabilit}',  yet  it  is  better  to  employ  material  of  an 
ferior  quality  than  not  to  operate,  than  to  do  nothing  at  all. 
The  material  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as  the  manner  of 
manipulating  it. 

Preventive  is  better  than  cure;  and  it  should  be  the  primary 
object  and  constant  study  of  those  who  engage  in  the  healing 
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art  to  guard  against  and  idv event  disease  as  well  as  to  restore 
to  health. 

Then  it  is  an  important  question,  How  may  caries,  exostosis, 
spinal,  ventosa,  necrosis,  and  other  diseases  to  which  the  teeth 
and  buccal  cavity  are  subjected,  be  prevented? 

Whatever  tends  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  entire  phy- 
sical sj^stem,  contributes  to  the  preservation  and  healthfulness 
of  the  dental  organism. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  a  proper  attention  to 
diet.  A  sufficient  amount  of  exercise^  pure  air  and  clealinessi 
all  contribute  in  their  measure  to  the  preservation  of  the  gen- 
eral health,  and  as  a  consequence  to  the  preservation  and 
healthfulness  of  the  teeth. 

As  to  diet  it  may  be  either  animal  or  vegetable.  Man's 
structure  and  appetite  indicate  that  he  was  formed  for  both. 

Judgment,  however,  is  requisite  in  adjusting  the  due  pro- 
portions of  each.  Improper  diet  impairs  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body.  How  this  effect  is  produced  has  been  and  is  ever 
likely  to  remain  one  of  nature's  secrets.  But  that  there  is  a  re- 
ciprocal influence  between  the  mental  and  corporial  is  an  es- 
tablished fact. 

Exercise  next  to  food  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
health.  We  see  that  those  who  are  constantly  and  actively 
employed  are  not  only  the  most  healthy,  but  the  most  happy. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  enjoy  liealth  when  perspiration 
is  obstructed,  and  this  cannot  be  carried  on  when  exercise  is 
neglected.  An  active  life  is  the  great  guardian  of  virtue,  as 
well  as  the  best  preventive  of  disease. 

Pure  air  is  not  only  a  means  of  curing  disease  but  of  pre- 
serving the  system  in  a  healthy  state.  In  its  restorative  in- 
fluence, it  is  often  more  efficacious  than  medicine. 

Many  persons  who  have  a  careful  regard  as  to  what  they 
eat  and  drink,  pay  but  little  attention  as  to  the  purity  or  im- 
purity of  the  air  they  take  into  their  lungs;  yet  the  inhaling 
of  impure  air  often  proves  more  deliterious  to  health  than  vi- 
tiated food. 

Cleanliness  may  be  regarded  as  a  virtue,  a  moral  excellence 
and  is  so  agreeable  to  nature  and  so  essential  to  health,   and 
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water  is  provided  in  such  abundance,  that  a  want  of  cleanli- 
ness is  inexcusable. 

We  discover  that  the  various  functions  of  the  body  are  in- 
timately connected,  and  dependent  one  upon  another,  and 
when  any  one  member  becomes  diseased,  the  chain  of  morbid 
action  may  run  through  the  entire  system,  so  that  in  treating 
any  one  it  is  necessar}^  to  have  regard  to  its  bearing  and  in- 
fluence on  all  the  others;  and  it  is  essential  that  the  practic- 
ing dentist  should  study  all  the  collateral  branches  or  sci- 
ences, that  can  in  any  way  directly  or  indirectl}^  bear  upon  his 
own 

Report  on  Dental  Literature. 

BY  W.  H.  M  OR  a  AN. 

Bead  Before  the  Tennessee  State  Dental  Association. 
The  Chairman  of  your  Committee  on  Dental  Literature,  hot 
having  had  the  assistance  of  any  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, would  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  y&yj  brief  and 
imperfect  report,  asking  the  leniency  of  his  professional 
brethren. 

There  have  been  of  recent  date  no  new  books  added  to  our 
literature  in  this  country,  coming  under  the  observation  of 
you  committee,  except  Wedl  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Teeth, 
translated  from  the  German,  with  notes,  by  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock, of  Boston.  Not  having  opportunity  to  more  than  glance 
at  its  contents,  we  are  not  prepared  to  criticise  its  contents. 
The  notes  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  are  few  and  far  between.  Those 
who  have  read  it  pronounce  it  a  valuable  addition  to  our  den- 
tal libraries,  although  the  translating  is  badly  done — the  sense 
of  the  text  being  often  marred.  It  is  a  book  of  some  300 
pages,  well-gotten  up  in  library  binding.  There  is  a  recent 
edition  of  Prof.  Garretson's  work,  revised  and  enlarged,  much 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  dental  student  than  his 
former  editions. 

Next  is  Bloxmus  Laboratory  Teaching,  kiudlv  spoken  of  by 
►    those  competent  to  judge.     Next  comes  "  The  Teeth  and  How 
to  Save  Them,  by  L.  P.  Meredith,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Cincin- 
nati.    This  little  work  of  200  pages  has  received  the  compli- 
ment of  being  reprinted  in  London.     One  writer  says  of  this 
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book:  "Altliough  this  work  is  offered  particularly  as  a  fam- 
ily dentist,  giving  the  public  all  necessary  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  teeth,  yet  dentists  everywhere  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  recommend  and  present,  or  sell  it  to  their  patients, 
for  its  tendency  is  to  educate  the  public  to  decry  quackery, 
to  appreciate  good  work,  to  pay  good  prices,  and  to  intelli- 
gently cooperate  with  the  educated  dentist."  The  Cosmos 
says :  "  We  find  much  more  to  praise  than  to  condemn,  and 
wish  a  copy  of  it  was  in  the  hands  of  every  family  in  the  land." 
Your  committee  after  glancing  at  this  volume  do  not  think  very 
highly  of  it.  A  work  issued  in  1869,  by  Eobert  Arthur,  M. 
D.,  D.  D.  S.,  of  Baltimore,  continues  to  attract  a  large  share 
of  attention.  Its  teachings  are  rather  antiquated ;  its  main 
doctrine  being  considered  as  exploded  b}^  a  large  majority  of 
the  most  learned  and  advanced  in  the  profession.  Its  style  is 
vague  often,  and  the  cuts  are  very  incorrect  or  untrue,  if  the 
author  v»dshes  to  represent  the  teeth  as  we  meet  them  in  every 
day  practice.  On  page  eight,  the  writer  saj^s,  by  this  system 
the  pain  usually  attending  dental  operations  may  be  entirely 
avoided.  That  all  the  teeth  of  every  individual,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, may  be  saved.  On  page  seventeen,  he  says  of 
the  enamel,  the  fibres  are  united  by  an  intermediate  substance, 
and  the  external  surface  is  smooth  and  polished.  The  oppo- 
site of  this  is  most  often  true.  On  page  twenty-one  he  sa3^s : 
"As  soon  as  the  teeth  make  their  appearance  through  the  gums, 
they  are  subject  to  a  process  of  decomposition,  b}^  which  they 
are  more  or  less  rapidly  and  entirely  destroyed,  unless  some 
means  are  employed  to  arrest  its  progress.  Page  twenty- 
three  is  so  confused  that  he  puts  in  a  foot  note  say- 
ing he  does  not  propose  to  be  very  accurate  or  minute, 
as  he  is  writing  for  the  general  reader,  the  very  person 
above  all  others  he  should  be  accurate  for;  and  so  on  from 
beginning  to  end  he  is  full  of  inaccuracies  and  errors.  This 
being  the  case  in  his  statement  of  facts,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  his  observations  are  very  unreliable.  We 
would  therefore  insist  that  this  mode  of  practice,  or  system, 
as  he  falsely  calls  it,  should  be  very  slowly  adopted,  and  with 
great  caution  indeed.  We  do  not  believe  as  a  whole  it  should 
be  adopted  at  all,  many  of  the  ideas  advanced,  having  long 
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since  been  exploded,  and  abandoned  b3'the  best  observers  and 
practitioners  in  the  profession.  With  all  these  and  many 
more  grave  faults  in  this  book,  there  is  much  in  that  portion 
devoted  to  hygiene,  that  is  commendable,  with  one  exception, 
the  use  of  the  file.  AYith  this  single  exception,  this  subject  is 
treated  in  a  most  forcible  manner,  and  its  perusal  must  result 
in  great  good,  both  to  the  professional  man  and  the  general 
reader.  We  would  especially  commend  his  pains-taking  man- 
ner of  examining  the  teeth,  with  the  view  of  removing  the 
slightest  decay,  and  of  impressing  upon  the  young  patient  the 
necessity  of  frequent  examinations. 

The  character  of  our  four  leading  journals  has  not-  materi- 
ally changed  within  the  last  year.  The  Cosmos  occupies  a 
prominent  place,  having  able  original  communicatioDS  and  ju- 
dicious selections.  It  has  lost  nothing  in  interest  under  its 
"impersonal"  editor.  Next  in  order  of  value  comes  the  Den- 
tal Register,  and  while  its  editorials  are  short,  and  many  of 
its  original  papers  are  of  little  value,  3'et  it  embodies  much  of 
the  current  literature  of  our  profession,  and  no  dentist  can 
well  afford  to  be  without  it.  The  Missouri  Journal  is  edited 
with  ability,  contributing  its  share  to  progress  in  our  profes- 
sion. We  regret  to  say  the  American  Journal  of  Dental 
/Science,  the  oldest  of  our  journals,  and  the  one  which  has 
contributed  most  to  the  dissemination  of  dental  knowledge,  has 
fallen  behind  in  the  struggle  for  usefulness,  and  although  it 
has  at  its  head  an  editor,  both  talented  and  capable,  his  edi- 
torials are  few  and  far  between,  and  do  not  often  do  much 
credit  to  their  gifted  author.  And  then  its  selections,  or  rather 
many  of  its  original  papers,  for  the  last  year  or  two  are  almost 
worthless,  some  of  them  quite  so.  Once  in  awhile  we  have  in 
its  columns  a  valuable  contribution  to  dental  literature.  In 
addition  to  the  above  we  have  one  or  two  publications  intended 
for  gratuitous  circulation.  These  are  not  of  much  value,  nor 
are  they  exerting  any  considerable  influence  in  or  out  of  our 
ranks. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  sketch  hastily  the  character  of 
our  journals;  and  although  they  are  not  what  they  should  be, 
and  what  we  hope  soon  to  see  them,  yet  we  think  every  den- 
tist in  the  land,  and  especially  every  dentist  in  Tennessee,  and 
most  particulary  and  especially  every  dentist  belonging  to  this 
association,  should  take  all  four  of  the  above  named  periodi- 
cals. Other  things  being  equal,  the  dentist  who  takes  all  of 
our  journals  and  reads  them  carefully  will  be  the  superior  of 
his  neighbors  who  do  not. 


COERESPONDENCE. 


Florence,  Italy.  ) 

October  29,  1872.   \ 

Editor  Dental  Register:  After  some  delay  I  will  make 
good  my  promise  to  write  something  for  the  Register.  What 
I  saw  of  the  profession  on  my  journey  may  be  of  some  inter- 
est to  3'our  readers. 

In  passing  along  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  London, 
m}'  attention  was  attracted  b}^  a  large  show-window  filled  with 
artificial  dentures.  On  slabs  of  plate-glass,  suspended  by  cords, 
were  rows  of  teeth,  to  the  number  of  perhaps  one-hundred 
sets,  mostty  on  rubber,  and  poorly  constructed.  On  either 
side  the  window,  painted  on  glass,  and  standing  out  in  bold 
relief    were    the  following  advertisements:  "Decayed  Teeth. 

Mr.    C has   invented  a  liquid  enamel,  which   has  been 

proved  by  great  experience  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  stop- 
ping decayed  teeth.  Being  applied  without  lieat  or  pressure, 
it  hardens  directly  it  is  inserted  into  the  tooth,  making  the 
tooth  again  sound  and  useful." 

"  Mr.  C lias  an  improved  method  of  extracting  and  ar- 
ranging children's  teeth.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the 
branches  of  dental  surgery  enabling  him  to  perform  these 
operations  with  ease  and  skill,  the  result  of  many  years  ex- 
perience; teeth  extracted  with  his  newly  invented  instruments." 

"  Mr.  C supplies  his  improved  mineral  and  natural  teeth, 

on  a  principal  so  accuratel}^  fitted,  as  to  require  no  springs 
nor  wires,  from  one  tooth  to  a  complete  set,  without  extract- 
ing the  old  stumps,  or  causing  the  least  pain ;  exact  in  color 
to  the  ar'joining  teeth,  and  so  perfect  in  resemblance  to  those 
they  substitute,  that  they  cannot  be  detected  by  the  closest 
observance.     In  all  cases  giving  perfect  satisfaction." 

Comment  is  unnecessary;  but,  truly,  this  bold  display  shows 
that  quackery  exists  in  our  profession,  as  well  in  the  Old 
World  as  in  the  New. 

There  are  many  dentists  in  London,  and  the  few  I  called 
upon  impressed  me  very  favorably.     The  native  dentists  are 

too  modest  to  assume  any  other  title  than  "  Mr.  dentist.'^' 
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Their  offices  are  in  good  taste  and  comfortable.  In  a  call  of 
but  a  few  minutes  of  course  I  was  unable  to  judge  of  their 
professional  attainments.  All  treated  me  with  much  court- 
esy, and  pressed  upon  me  man^^  kindnesses,  that  I  could  not 
accept,  for  want  of  time.  All  seemed  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  their  "American  Cousins''  are  in  advance  of  them,  which 
flattery  I  accepted  with  as  much  modesty  as  I  could  com- 
mand. 

Both  here  and  in  Paris,  also,  as  I  have  been  informed,  in 
other  prominent  European  cities,  many  American  dentists  oc- 
cupy enviable  positions;  and,  in  truth,  are  the  only  members 
in  the  profession  that  have  attained  to  any  eminence. 

An  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  may  be  secured  in  one 
of  two  ways:  First,  by  purchasing  an  already  well-estab- 
lished business;  or  second,  by  patiently  waiting,  and  slowly 
building  up  a  good  business,  which  last,  one  may  do  as  well 
on  one  side  the  Atlantic  as  the  other. 

A  very  mistaken  notion  that  is  entertained  by  some,  is  that 
the  only  requisite  for  securing  a  fine  dental  practice  in  this 
country  is  to  announce  one's  self  an  American  dentist.  It  is 
true  that  the  word  American  is  a  sort  of  "Open  Sesame"  to 
the  confidence  and  purse  of  the  Europeans;  yet  they  are  a 
very  slow  people,  slow  to  understand,  slow  to  believe,  and 
slower  still  to  adapt  themselves  to  any  new  modes  of  opera- 
tions, so  that  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  for  any  one  simply 
on  the  strength  of  his  being  an  American  dentist,  to  expect 
to  have  a  paying  business  from  the  moment  he  opens  an  of- 
fice in  any  one  of  the  many  good  localities  on  the  line  of  travel 
from  America  th I ough  the  Continent;  though  he  might  se- 
cure a  good  share  ot  the  patronage  of  the  traveling  public, 
yet  it  is  from  the  native  that  he  must  expect  his  best  support. 

N.  W.  Williams,  D.  D.  S, 
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Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tennessee 
Dental  Association. 

The  Association  met  at  the  oflSce  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Ross,  on 
Union  street,  Nashville,  Oct  23, 1872,  with  the  President,  Dr.  J. 
C.  Ross,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  oder  by  the  President,  and  opened 
with  prayer,  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Chisholm. 

The  attendance  was  slim,  only  the  following  officers  and 
members  responding  to  roll  call:  President — J.  C.  Ross,  Nash- 
ville; First  Vice  President,  R.  R.  Freeman,  Nashville;  Second 
Vice  President — A.  F.  Clay  well,  Lebanon;  Recording  Secre- 
tary^—L.  G.  Noel,  Nashville;  W.  H.  Morgan,  Nashville;  E.  A. 
Herman,  Nashville;  G.  D.  Buckner,  Flat  Creek;  L.  C.  Chis- 
holm, Nashville. 

After  going  through  with  the  usual  preliminary  bnsiness, 
such  as  report  of  Executive  Committee,  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, Committee  on  Transportation,  etc.,  the  various 
standing  committees  were  called  upon  to  report.  Most  of  them 
were  absent,  and  those  present  requested  further  time. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Morgan,  the  hours  of  meeting  and  ad- 
journment  were  fixed  as  follows:  Morning  session  from  half 
past  9  to  half  past  12  o'clock;  afternoon  session  from  half  past 
2  to  4  o'clock;  evening  session  from  half  past  7  to  10  o'clock. 

Miscellaneous  business  being  now  in  order.  Dr.  Chisholm 
opened  the  debate  by  the  proposition  that  enamel  is  not  de- 
signed by  nature  to  protect  the  teeth  from  decay;  but  to  resist 
the  friction  of  mastication.  He  said  teeth  decay  as  readily 
where  there  is  no  defect  in  the  enamel,  when  the  circumstances 
are  favorable  to  the  retention  of  foreign  substances,  as  in  fis- 
sures and  defective  places.  Decay  almost  always  occurs  where 
clasps  are  applied,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  clean- 
liness in  these  places.  Enamel  was  intended  to  resist  fric- 
tion. If  absolute  cleanliness  could  be  secured  and  alwa3's 
maintained,  we  would  have  little  to  fear  from  decay. 

Dr.  Morgan,  asked  Dr.  Chisholm,  to  define  the  word  cleanli- 
ness. 
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Dr.  Chisholm — I  mean  to  keep  the  mouth  free  at  all  times 
from  decomposing  foreign  matter. 

Dr.  Morgan — I'll  take  a  mouth  in  which  there  is  no  decom- 
posing foreign  matter  at  an}^  time,  and  show  you  decay  pro- 
gressing rapidly  from  the  action  of  vitiated  saliva  and  mucus. 

In  measles  and  typhoid  fever  the  fluids  are  always  vitiated. 
In  pregnacy  decay  always  advances  more  rapidly  than  at  any 
other  time,  particularly  in  defective  places  in  the  enamel.  Its 
greater  density  and  solidity  enables  it  to  resist  the  action  of 
chemical  agents  ph^'sically  better  than  the  dentine  with  its 
greater  vitality.  The  dentine  is  less  dense,  and  affords  more 
surface  for  the  action  of  corrosive  agents  when  exposed,  and 
hence  must  be  more  liable  to  deca3\  I  have  been  surprised 
by  the  position  taken  by  Prof.  Arthur,  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

Dr.  Chisholm — Dr.  Morgan  has  not  stated  a  single  point 
that  I  cannot  admit;  but  he  cannot  prove  that  the  decay 
which  takes  place  in  fevers  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  for- 
eio^n  matter,  held  in  contact  with  the  teeth  by  the  viscidity  of 
the  fluids.  I  have  never  read  Dr.  Arthur's  book,  but  I  am 
glad  to  know  there  is  some  one  to  side  with  me  in  this  mat- 
ter, which  I  have  made  the  stud}'  of  years.  I  have  never 
seen  saliva  so  vitiated  as  to  corrode  the  teeth,  and  must  have 
a  demonstration  before  I  can  accept  it  as  true. 

Dr.  Morgan — 1  know  b}'  actual  test  that  the  saliva  contains 
both  sulphuric  and  lactic  acid.  Have  seen  in  typhoid  fever 
the  saliva  so  vitiated  as  to  soften  the  entire  enamel  surface. 
Three  out  of  every  four  cases  tested  give  acid  reactions. 
The  brown  varieties  of  decay  are  due  to  sulphuric,  the  white 
to  nitric  acid.  These  are  generated  in  the  mouth.  In  gout 
and  rhutnatism,  lactic  acid  is  ahva3's  present  in  the  saliva,  gen- 
erated elsewhere  in  the  system. 

Dr.  Chisholm — I  do  not  believe  that  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids  are  ever  present  in  the  saliva  before  it  passes  from  the 
glands.  When  they  are  found  in  saliva,  the}'  arise  from  its 
oxidation.  I  have  seen  cases  of  chemical  abrasion,  but  be- 
lieve the  acids  come  from  the  stomach,  and  not  from  the  sal- 
ivar\'  glands.     He  who  has  healthy  salivary  glands  has   little 
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to  fear  from  decay,  if  he  can  keep  the  mouth  free  from  foreign 
substances. 

This  subject  occupied  the  societ}^  until  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  society  was  called  to  order  again  at  half-past  2  o'clock, 
and  minutes  of  morning  session  were  read  and  approved. 

Dr.  Morgan  reported  that  a  communication  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  T.  C.  Edwards,  of  Brownsville,  asking  to  be 
made  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Claywell  spoke  highly  of  Dr.  Edwards,  saying  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  good  moral  character,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Baltimore  Dental  College;  but  the  chair  decided  that  he  could 
not  consistently  with  the  rules  of  the  society  be  made  a  mem- 
ber without  being  present. 

The  Committee  on  Dental  Literature  being  called  for,  Dr. 
Morgan,  Chairman,  read  a  paper  on  that  subject;  in  which  he 
noticed  all  of  the  recent  publications  on  dental  surgery,  and 
collateral  subjects,  including  Wedl's  "  Dental  Pathology," 
Bloxam's  "  Laboratory  Teaching,"  Meridith's  "  How  to  Take 
Care  of  the  Teeth,"  and  Arthur's  "Treatment  and  Prevention 
of  Decay,"  He  next  proceeded  to  notice  the  periodical  liter- 
ature of  the  profession,  urging  upon  members  the  importance 
of  taking  and  supporting  the  journals;  and  showing  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  dentistry  with- 
out the  use  of  these  means.  He  proceeded  to  show  up  thede 
fects  in  the  dental  periodicals  of  the  day,  but  suggested  that 
these  are  due  as  much  to  w^ant  of  proper  support  from  the 
prefession  as  to  defective  management. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Mechanical  Dentistry  was 
now  called  for,  and  Dr.  Chisholm,  Chairman,  said  he  had  no 
report,  and  thought  the  Society  would  not  be  interested  in  his 
method  of  mounting  artificial  teeth.  Proposes  to  use  cellu- 
loid in  the  place  of  rubber  until  the  present  monopoly  is  done 
away  with. 

Dr.  Noel  reported  a  case  of  failure  with  this  base,  owing  to 
the  shrinking  of  the  material.  Believes  it  will  all  shrink,  and 
regards  it  as  unfit  for  a  base  for  ariificial  teeth. 
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Dr,  Cliisholm  called  attention  to  the  practice  of  making 
deep  suction  cavities  in  plates  as  one  that  cannot  be  too  much 
condemned.  Puts  his  patients  off  with  as  little  chamber  as 
possible.  Uses  a  piece  of  visiting  card  to  make  chambers  in 
vulcanite  plates. 

Dr.  Buckner — I  concur  with  Dr.  Chisholm  in  his  views 
with  regard  to  air  chambers,  but  I  think  he  ought  to  throw 
awa}'  his  pasteboards.  I  use  no  air  chamber  at  all,  and  have 
no  difficult3\ 

Dr.  Koss  spoke  of  a  case  coming  under  his  observationr 
in  which  not  only  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate,  but  the 
palate  bones,  had  conformed  themselves  to  the  shapes  of  the 
chamber. 

This  subject  was  discussed  until  the  hour  of  adjournment. 

Dr.  Morgan  was  appointed  to  give  a  clinic  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  his  office,  at  half-past  8  oclock. 

The  Society  now  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  A.  M.  to  morrow. 

SECOND    DAY,    MORNINa    SESSION. 

At  half-past  8  o'clock  Dr.  Morgan  held  a  clinic  at  his  of- 
fice, and  at  10  the  Society  met  again  at  Dr.  Eoss'  office.  The 
attendance  was  now  augmented  by  the  addition  of  Drs.  J. 
Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  and  W.  G.  Redman,  of  Louisville. 

The  Executive  Committee  offered  the  names  of  these  gen- 
tlemen for  membership,  and  upon  balloting  they  were  unan- 
imously elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Dental  Chemistry  was  now 
called  for,  and  Dr.  Noel,  Chairman  of  the  committee,  read  a 
paper,  in  which  the  action  of  alkalies  upon  the  teeth,  and  upon 
ox^^chloride  of  zinc  fillings  was  discussed.  (See  another 
page  of  this  Number  Ed.] 

Discussion  being  called  for,  Dr.  Chisholm  said^that  the 
ideas  advanced  in  the  paper  fully  accorded  with  his  own  views 
of  the  action  of  alkalies  on  the  teeth,  and  of  the  durability 
of  ox3''chloride  of  zinc  fillings.  Dr.  Freeman  has  observed 
that  oxychlojj'jde  of  zinc  will  frequentl}'  wash  out  of  the  su- 
perior teeth  while  it  remains  intact  in  the  inferior  teeth  of  the 
same  mouth. 

Prof,  Taft  commended  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  of 
the  paper  had  yielded  his  preconceived  ideas  to  the  force  of 
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demonstration.  He  was  surprised  at  the  views  advanced  by 
Prof.  Somers  in  regard  to  the  action  of  alkalies  on  the  teeth 
and  was  inclined  to  think  he  had  not  investigated  the  matter 
by  actual  experiment.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  chem- 
ical reactions  are  liable  to  fall  into  this  error,  from  tlie  fact 
that  the  gelatinous  portion  of  the  tooth  is  dissolved  out  in 
most  instances  of  decay.  Acids  also  dissolve  out  the  gelat- 
inous portion  in  many  cases.  The  experiments  given  show 
that  much  stronger  alkalies  were  used  than  can  ever  exist  in 
the  mouth.  It  takes  a  very  strong  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  suppose  that  alkalies  can  be  the  great  agents  in  the  pro- 
duction of  deca3\  This  subject  is  not  as  well  understood  as 
it  ought  to  be.  Investigation  in  this  direction  is  calculated 
to  do  much  good  in  the  prevention  of  decay.  He  is  not 
aware  that  anyone  is  now  relying  on  oxychloride  of  zinc  for 
permanent  fillings.  Certainly  no  one  who  claims  to  be  at  all 
acquainted  with  his  profession.  He  referred  to  the  variety  of 
preparations  in  the  market;  the  various  modes  of  manipulat- 
ing them;  and  the  various  degrees  of  solvent  power  existing 
in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.  It  is  hard  to  determine  the  value 
of  a  material  tested  under  so  many  modifying  circumstances. 
Has  seen  it  last  for  five  years,  and  has  seen  it  wash  out  in  two 
months. 

Dr.  Chisholm  wishes  to  correct  a  misunderstanding  that 
occurred  yesterday,  in  connection  with  some  remarks  he  made 
concerning  the  function  of  enamel.  He  was  understood  to 
say  that  he  had  seen  two  surfaces  of  dentine  in  actual  con- 
tact for  twenty  3^ears  without  decay;  an  idea  he  did  not  wish 
to  convey.  Dr.  Morgan  calls  attention  to  those  cases  where 
the  enamel  is  left  overhanging  large  cavities,  showing  that  it 
resists  disintegrating  agents  longer  than  dentine. 

Dr.  Herman  thinks  the  gentlemen  agree  in  the  main,  but 
cannot  understand  each  other.  The  enamel  is  harder,  and  re- 
sists decay  better;  but  both  enamel  and  dentine  are  liable  to 
decay. 

Dr.  Morgan — All  that  I  have  assumed,  is  that  the  enamel 
is  a  protection  to  the  dentine. 

Dr.  Taft — I  see  little  ground  for  difl*erence  of  opinion  on 
this  subject    The  increased  density  of  enamel  protects  the  den- 
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tine  in  two  wa3's:  first,  from  attrition  ;  second,  from  the  act- 
tion  of  chemical  agents.  It  does  resist  chemical  action  longer 
than  dentine.  It  has  also  vitalit}'.  These  two  elements  of  re- 
sistence  make  it  less  yulnerable  than  dentine.  The  enamel 
is  not  only  endowed  with  vitalit}^  but  it  receives  a  degree  of 
nourishment.  "Where  one  point  of  defect  is  found  in  its  mi- 
croscopic structure,  two  or  three  are  found  in  that  of  dentine. 
This  enables  decomposing  agents  to  act  more  readily 
upon  the  latter.  In  the  granular  layer  the  yitalit}^  is  Yery 
lowy  and  it  decays  more  rapidly  than  any  other  portion. 

Dr.  Morgan,  has  always  regarded  the  enamel  as  vital,  and 
thinks  it  receives  its  nourishment  through  the  dentinal  tubuli. 
Where  this  connection  is  cut  off  it  dies.  Calls  attention  to 
the  importance  of  rubbing  the  gums  with  a  napkin,  so  as  to 
induce  a  healthy  action  of  the  mucous  follicles. 

Dr.  Taft  finds  that  the  acidity  of  the  mucous  is  increased 
in  proportion  to  its  viscidity.  Lactic  acid  is  the  great  de- 
structive agent  in  the  decay  ot  the  teeth.  When  the  mineral 
acids  are  present  they  arise  from  decomposing  nitrogenous 
substances. 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  the  name  of  Dr.  B.  B. 
Bushfield,  for  membership.  He  was  unanimously  elected  a 
member  of  the  Association.  The  Societ}'  now  adjourned  to 
meet  at  half-past  2  P.  M. 

SECOND    DAY,    AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Persuant  to  adjournment  the  Society  met  at  hall-past  2 
o'clock — President  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Dental  Ethics  was  called  for.  No  re- 
port. 

Dr.  Chisholm — I  am  unwilling  to  pass  this  subject  without 
having  it  discussed.  To  its  neglect,  in  some  wa}^  is  due  the 
fact  that  so  few  are  in  attendance  upon  this  meeting. 

Dr.  Morgan  thought  the  subject  not  one  prolific  of  discus- 
sion. Our  code  is  a  plain  document,  and  one  easil}'  under- 
stood. 

Dr.  Taft — The  code  is  liable  to  different  interpretations. 
Some  of  the  profession  have  made  exhibition  in  public  places 
of  their  workmanship,  in  the  form  of  artificial  dentures,  filled 
teeth,  etc.     This  has  given  rise  to  trouble  in  some  quarters, 
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and  the  question  has  been  sprung  as  to  whether  this  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  code.  Woukl  like  to  have  an  expression  from 
the  Association  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Dr.  Noel  introduced  the  following  resolution, 

Mesolved :  That  this  societ}^  regards  it  as  a  violation  of  the 
code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Dental  Asssociation,  and  not 
in  accordance  with  true  professional  conduct  lor  members  of 
that  body, or  of  organizations  in  which  that  code  is  adopted; 
to  exhibit  in  fairs,  expositions,  or  otlier  public  places,  speci- 
mens of  their  workmanship,  such  as  artificial  dentures,  filled 
teeth,  etc. 

Drs.  Morgan,  Taft,  and  Redman  spoke  in  strong  condemna- 
tion of  this  custom. 

Dr.  Freeman — I  favor  the  resolution,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances it  requires  a  deal  of  moral  courage  to  do  so,  being 
myself  one  of  the  exhibitors. 

Dr.  Taft  commended  Dr.  Freeman  highly  for  the  position 
he  was  about  to  take.  Thought  he  ought  not  to  feel  badly 
about  it.  If  he  finds  himself  in  the  wrong,  he  ought  to  get 
right  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Dr.  Freeman — That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it,  therefore  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  now  put,  and  the  resolution  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  subject  of  ethics  occupied  the  Society  the  remainder 
of  the  afternoon. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

SECOND    DAY,   EVENING  SESSION. 

At  half-past  7  o'clock  the  Society  was  called  to  order,  and 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Dental  Edncation  was  called 
for,  (this  committee  was  appointed  in  1871,  to  prepare  a  treat- 
ise for  popular  reading  on,  "The  teeth,  their  structure,  devel- 
ment,  and  physiological  importance."  It  was  the  object  of 
the  society  to  answer  man}'  of  the  questions  arising  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  to  give  such  simple  instructions  as  to  the 
care  of  the  teeth,  as  the  jDublic  at  large  stand  in  need  of.) 
The  committe  failing  to  report,  a  voluntary  treatise  on  that 
subject  was  off'ered,  and  read. 

Dr.  Freeman  thought  the  paper  a  good  one   and  a  credit  to 
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the  Societ}^,  but  thought  it  was  not  applicable  to  the  class  of 
people  the  society  designs  to  reach.  Some  of  the  members 
objected  to  its  length,  some  to  minor  points  in  its  teaching, 
and  some  thought  it  emploj'ed  too  man3^  technicalities;  but 
all  agreed  that  it  could  be  so  revised  and  corrected  as  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Redman  thought  it  was  the  best  paper  he  had  ever  heard 
on  that  subject,  but  thought  it  a  little  too  lenglhy,  and  sug- 
gested that  it  be  shortened,  by  leaving  out  the  chapter  on  ar- 
tificial teeth. 

Dr.  Taft  had  seen  good  results  come  of  distributing  such 
works.  He  refered  to  the  good  that  had  been  accomplished, 
by  the  circulation  of  "The  Dental  Luminary,"  published  in 
Cincinnati.  He  was  pleased  with  the  paper,  and  thought  the 
Societ}^  ought  to  proceed  at  once  to  publish  it.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  proof  sheets  be  sent  to  the  various  members 
for  correction  and  suggestion.  Then  he  thought  it  was  best 
to  have  the  work  stereotyped. 

Dr.  Morgan  moved  that  the  paper  be  adopted,  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee,  who  shall  correct  and  publish  it,  draw- 
ing on  the  Society  for  funds.     The  motion  was  carried. 

A  committee  was  elected,  consisting  of  the  following  mem- 
bers: W.  H.  Morgan,  R.  R.  Freeman,  and  L.  G.  Noel. 

On  balloting  for  place  of  next  meeting  Nashville  was  chosen. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  delegates  to  the 
various  dental  associations.  This  being  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing, the  present  incumbents  were  continued  as  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Dr.  Freeman  now  read  a  paper  on  "  Filling  Teeth." 

A  very  lengthy  and  spirited  discussion  of  the  subject  en- 
sued, during  the  course  of  which  reference  was  made  to 
Dr.  Mack's  gold  screws  for  retaining  fillings;  when  Dr.  Mor- 
gan spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  method.  He  thought  the 
credit  only  of  perfecting  the  practice  due  to  Dr.  Mack,  as  it 
was  described  b}'  W.  H.  Dwinell,  as  far  back  as  1845,  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

The  hour  being  late,  the  minutes  of  the  session  were  read 
and  approved,  and  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  this 
city,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  Oct.,  1873. 

L.  G.  Noel,  Recording  Secretary. 
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Connecticut  Valley  Dental  Association. 

At  the  tenth  anuual  meeting  of  this  Society  the  following 
were  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President — 
Dr.  J.  Searle  Huiiburt;  First  Vice  President— Dr.  E.  S.  Dav- 
enport; Second  Vice  President — Dr.  11.  M.  Miller;  Secre- 
tary— L.  C.  Taylor;  Treasurer — E.  M.  Goodrich;  Executive 
Committee— Dr.  F.  Searle,  Prof.  L.  D.  Shepard,  Dr.  J.  F. 
Adams. 

President  Riggs'  retiring  address  w^as  upon  the  subject  of 
"  General  Dentistry." 

He  urged  upon  the  profession  the  importance  of  being  thor- 
ough in  all  examinations  and  operations;  also  the  special 
Importance  of  keeping  the  mouth  clean,  which  can  with  dif- 
ficulty be  done,  unless  the  teeth  are  in  a  regular  position. 

Article  2d — "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Mallet,"  w^as  taken 
up.  By  request  of  Prof.  Shepard,  that  a  general  expression 
might  be  had,  it  was  discused  by  each  member  in  his  turn, 
with  the  following  results. 

Dr.  Searle  opened  the  discussion,  strongly  advocating  con- 
servative practice — believing  patients  prefer  hand  pressure. 
Followed  by  Drs.  Harwood,  Bishop,  and  Goodrich,  who  think 
the  abuse  of  the  mallet  has  done  away  with  its  use.  Drs. 
Clapp,  Noble,  Shepard,  Morgan,  Howdand,  Cowan,  Jones, 
Riggs,  Miller,  Murilless,  and  many  others,  use  the  mallet,' with 
hand  pressure,  believing  the  judicious  use  of  the  two  forces, 
will  produce  better  results  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  radi- 
cal use  of  either  Dr.  E.  S.  Davenport  claims  to  have  replaced 
many  fillings,  securing  good  results  with  the  mallet  where  he 
had  failed  with  hand  pressure. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  presiding  officer  being  absent,  Dr.  Anderson  was  called 
to  the  chair. 

Article  3d.  "  The  use  of  the  wedge,  the  file,  and  the  chis- 
el" was  discused,  each  having  advocates,  whilst  the  latter 
was  claimed  to  possess  many  advantages  when  used  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Arthur's  theory. 

Article  4th.  "Mack's  Retaining  Screws"  were  strongly 
urged  upon  the  profession  by  Drs.  Mills,  and  Shepard,   who 
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believe  them  to  be  the  only  source  of  success  in  man}"  diffi- 
cult cases. 

Article  5t]i.  "  Comparative  success  with  other  materials 
than  vulcanite  as  a  base  for  artificial  teeth."  Several  speci- 
mens of  celluloid  and  coralline  base  were  presented;  and  the 
opinion  was  advanced  that  the  further  perfection  of  one  or 
both  materials  would  produce  a  base  with  qualities  superior 
to  rubber. 

SECOND  DAY. 

President  Hurlbut  in  the  chair. 

Subject  1 — "Regulating  Teeth,"  was  taken  from  the  table 
ana  intioduced  with  an  essay,  b}^  L.  C.  Taylor,  on  "Special 
Orthodontia,"  followed  by  Dr.  Riggs,  who  presented  casts, 
representing  a  case  of  a  patient  sixteen  3'ears  of  age,  recently 
treated  by  him,  where  the  six  year  molars  were  extracted  to 
gain  room  to  carry  all  the  anterior  teeth  back,  at  the  same 
time  spreading  them  suffieiently  to  admit  the  two  centrals  to 
drop  into  the  regular  position,  thereb}^  depressing  them  more 
than  one-half  their  diameters.  Prof.  Shepard  also  presented 
casts,  with  very  interesting  remarks;  claiming  that  the  law 
of  forces  must  be  thoroughly  understood  before  difficult  cases 
can  be  treated  successfulh^  At  the  same  time  condemning 
the  practice  of  extracting  the  cuspids,  especial^  where  the 
six  year  molars  have  been  previously  removed,  as  was  shown 
by  casts  presented,  which  leave  the  patient  with  a  deformed 
expression  for  life. 

After  three  hours  of  very  interesting  discussion,  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Worcester,  June,  1873. 

L.  C.  Taylor,  Sec. 
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Oup  Professiorii 

Heoently  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  status  of  the  pro- 
fession in  Ohio,  rather  more  definitely'  than  heretofore,  and  uro  ob- 
servation was  made  in  one  direction  on]}^  There  was  found  much  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  in  the  way  of  practical  and  scientific  ad- 
vancement, and  a  more  elevated  position  assumed,  and  broader  views 
entertained,  and  more  just  appreciation  of  wliat  the  profession  should 
be,  and  require  of  its  members,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  to 
enter  its  ranks  in  the  future  ;  yet  there  are  some  features  that  are 
discouraojing,  and  of  these  we  may  mention  the  low  degree  of  qual- 
ification possessed  by  so  many  of  the  profession  in  our  state. 

An  illustration  of  this  statement  we  have  before  us,  a  record  of  the 
number,  ard  sufficiently  correct  for  our  purpose,  the  professional 
status  of  the  dentists  of  one  of  the  populous  and  wealthy  counties 
of  our  State:  its  people,  intellectual,  intelligent,  and  refined. 

In  that  county  there  are  twenty-seven  dentists ;  of  this  number  five 
are  graduates  of  dental  colleg^^s — one  of  these  of  recent  date;  of  the 
whole  number  not  more  than  six  or  seven  liave  had  anything  that 
could,  by  any  sort  of  stretch,  be  called  a  dental  pupilage ;  the  others 
are  almost  wholly  self-made  dentists,  and  poorly  made  at  that. 
Fourteen  of  tlie  number  have  no  established  offices,  but  tinker- 
like travel  from  house  to  house,  preying  upon  such  victims  as  they 
can  induce  to  submit  to  their  mischievous  practice.  'The  chief 
work  of  such  is  to  extract  teeth,  bad  or  gool,  to  them  it  mat- 
ters not  which,  and  to  insert  artificial  dentures,  which  are  generally 
miserable  caricatures  of  the  natuial  teeth,  they  have  so  ruthlessly 
destroyed.  One  of  these  travelers  displays  a  diploma  from  a  dental 
college.  Shame  upon  the  man  who  will  thus  debase  his  profession, 
abuse  the  privileges  he  has  had,  bring  disgrace  upon  his  Alma  Mater, 
scorn  upon  himself,  and  affliction  and  disappointment  upon  the  peo- 
ple he  professes  to  serve.  Of  the  remaining  thirteen  about  one-halt 
of  them  in  the  practice  of  their  profession  serve  those  intrusted  to 
their  care,  in  good  faith,  and  with  decided  success.  Of  tlie  remain- 
ing ones  of  this  number,  though  in  established  offices,  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  the  evidence  that  would  warrant  the  assertion  that 
they  do  more  good  than  evil. 

Now  this  looks  rather  dark.  Well,  so  it  is;  but  we  think  there  Mre 
but  few  counties  in  the  State  that  will  present  such  an  exhibit; 
there  are  some  no  doubt,  perhaps  some  worse,  but  we  know  there 
are  mr^ny  far  better.  And  a  very  encouraging  feature  is  that  in 
Ohio  this  state  of  things  is  becoming  rapidly  changed. 
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The  multiplication  of  incompetants  and  quacks,  either  by  educa- 
tion or  immigration  has  been  most  effectually  checked  for  the  last 
lour  years.  Nearly  all  the  em[)yrics  in  the  State  are  old  stagers,  or 
at  least  have  been  here  more  than  four  years ;  and  all  of  these  within  a 
very  short  time — January  1, 1873,  must  qualify  themselves  according 
law,  leave  the  profession,  or  occui)y  a  very  uncomfortable  and  dan- 
gerous positioji 

In  many  counties  in  the  State  we  know  there  have  been  none  prac- 
ticing in  violation  of  the  law  since  its  enactment;  and  we  think 
that  tlie  instances  in  the  State,  where  dentists  have  entered  the  prac- 
tice contrary  to  the  law,  since  its  passage,  have  been  very  few  in- 
deed, and  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  such  one  has  much  sympathy  or 
encouragement  from  those  who  have  or  will  conform  to  the  law. 
Indeed  those  wiio  conform  to  the  requirement  of  the  law  can  not  in 
justice  to  themselves  stand  quietly  by  and  see  it  violated. 

.^ OBBi ^ — 

Close  of  the  Volume. 

This  number  closes  the  twenty-sixth  volume  of  the  De>'tal  Reg- 
ister. During  the  time  of  its  existence  dentistry  has  developed 
from  a  mere   rade  or  handicraft  to  a  recognized  profession. 

Twenty-live  years  ago  tlie  whole  of  dentistry  was  embodied  inar- 
tistic skill.  Tliere  were  perhaps  a  few,  and  very  few  indeed,  in  our 
country,  who  had  any  proper  comprehension  or  appreciation  of  what 
dental  science  ought  to  be,  or  even  has  now  attained.  And  the  facil- 
ities for  the  accomplishment  of  its  work,  even  in  an  artistic  aspect 
were  so  meagre  and  rude,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  any- 
thing very  valuable  was  attaiued. 

But  it  is  now  tully  conceded  that  dental  mechanism,  and  facility  of 
manipulation  is  reall}'  but  the  minor  part  of  that  which  constitutes 
dental  science  and  practice. 

How  miucli  journalism  has  effected  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work,  others  can  judge  as  well  as  we;  it  has  certainly  not  been  one 
of  the  least  instrumentalities  in  the  work;  whether  the  Register 
has  carried  forward  its  share  of  the  work,  we  will  not  now  pretend 
to  decide;  it  has  done  what  it  could. 

This  completes  the  eighteenth  year  of  our  editorial  labor  upon  this 
work.  It  has  involved  unremitting  toil,  requiring  almost  daily  at- 
tention during  all  these  years. 

The  physical  labor  has  been  no  small  matter,  and  especially  when 
the  work  of  publishing,  as  well  as  editing,  was  upon  our  hands, 
•which  was  the  case  about  fourteen  years  of  this  time;  in  addition  to 
the  phj'sical,  some  intellecrual  effort  was  expended. 

And  still  further  those  only  who  have  labored  in  such  a  field,  can 
have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  responsibility  that  attaches  to  the 
work. 
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The  impression  or  conviction  that  what  is  said,  and  given  out  to 
the  profession,  may  be  the  occasion  of  much  good  or  much  evil,  bears 
with  it  a  sense  of  great  responsibility,  and  this  become  intensified 
by  the  fact,  that  more  is  expected  of  one  who  attempts  to  conduct 
such  an  enterprise,  than  it  is  possible  for  any  one  man   to  possess. 

We  iiave  libored  in  this  direction  for  what  we  conceived  to  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  profession.  Have  received  criticisms  and 
castigations,  submissively,  and  we  trust  profitably;  have  received 
commendations  and  expressions  of  warm  appreciation,  with  thank- 
fulness, and  we  trust  without  vanity.  We  have  had  hearty  co- 
operation from  some  quarters  in  the  profession,  from  others  we 
have  received  no  cooperation  or  assistance;  for  this  however  we 
make  no  complaint. 

We  shall  in  future,  as  heretofore,  do  the  best  we  can,  with  the 

means  placed  at  our  disposal,  for  the  devOiDment  and  progress  of  our 

chosen  profession. 

—^ «j»    ■*    o 

Editorial  Experiences- 
He  who  starts  out  in  journalism  with  the  intention  of  plea&ing 
every  body,  will  very  soon  become  aware  of  his  inability  to  carry 
out  his  intention.  He  may  select  his  matter  as  well  as  possible  from 
what  is  presented,  and  spend  much  time  in  its  preparation, yet  there 
will  be  some  to  criticise  and  find  fault,  object  to  the  matter  or  the 
manner.  One  says  the  articles  are  too  abstruse — too  scientifi^c; 
another  that  they  are  too  practical  and  do  not  deal  enough  in  prin- 
ciples. One  says  they  are  too  long  and  too  heavy,  another  says  tbey 
are  short  and  frivolous ;  one  says  "why  did  you  publish  that  arti- 
cle of  A's,  on  '  Miscellanies,'  *'  If  the  Register  is  to  be  made  up  of 
that  kind  of  stuff  we  don't  want  it."  Another  says,  "Those  Mis- 
cellanies of  A's  are  about  the  best  and  most  instructive  I  have  ever 
seen."  Another  says,  "  Why  hasn't  tne  Register  more  editorials?" 
that  it  contains  a  few  short  bits  of  editorials  that  amount  to  but  lit- 
tle." Another  says,  "The  Register  contains  more  editorial  than 
any  other  two  dental  journals  in  the  country,  and  they  are  pointed 
and  practical." 

iSTow  we  suppose  that  every  dental  journal  in  the^  country  has  its 
share  of  these  encouragements. 

The  Editor  is  somewhat  like  the  ten  pins  in  the  alley,  one  sets  him 
up,  and  another  knocks  him  down;  and  happy  is  he  that  can  feel 
when  he  is  knocked  down  that  he  is  to  be  set  up  again. 

An  editor  can  not  and  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  what  he 
publishes  in  the  original  department  of  his  journal.  It  is  oftentimes 
his  duty  to  publish  that  with  which  he  does  not  agree.  Every  ra- 
tional and  reasonable  subject  pertaining  to  the  profession  should 
liave  a  hearing.    He  who  attempts  to  force  every  one's  ideas  into  his 
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own  mould,  will  fall  far  short:  of  his  duty.  It  is  sometimes  well  to 
present  false  and  erroaeou--  ideas  and  practices,  tliat  the}'  may  be 
criticised  and  their  errors  coriected.  Many  wrong  views  are  enter- 
tained, and  modes  of  practice  employed  that  need  only  the  full  clear 
light  of  investigation  to  be  corrected — truth  need  never  fear  in  equal 
combat  with  error. 


A  Word  to  Contributors. 

We  have  occasionally  suggested  that  sctme  who  contribute  to  the 
Kegister  do  not  prepare  their  manuscripl^  as  w^  as  they  should. 
Many  write  hastily  and  carelesslj',  and  tiien  request  tliat  the  matter 
be  put  in  good  shape  before  being  printed.  This  may  be  well  enough 
for  the  writers,  if  there  chirography  can  be  decipliered,  which  is 
sometimes  not  an  easy  matter  ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  for  the  editor. 
We  have  often  spent  more  time  and  labor  in  correcting  and  recon- 
structing articles  than  it  required  to  write  them.  Kotonly  in  chiro- 
graphy but  in  orthography,  punctuation,  and  the  structure  of  lan- 
guage are  there  ver}^  great  defects  with  many  writers.  Xow  all  can 
remedy  these  defects  if  they  will. 

Our  request  is,  write  plainly,  and  especially  let  all  unusal  words 
and  proper  names  be  most  distinctly  written;  and  since  expression  is 
very  much  modified  and  governed  by  punctuation,  it  should  receive 
strict  attention  by  every  writer. 

Illegible  writing  is  a  fault  for  which  their  is  no  valid  excuse;  but 
proficiency  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  structure  of  language  is  only 
attainable,  by  persevering  industry  in  the  way  of  studj-  and  investi- 
gation ;  but  it  is  an  industry  that  brings  a  glorious  reward 

A7e  shouid  sometimes  be  discouraged  were  it  not  that  so  far  as  the 
preparation  of  manuscript,  is  concerned  the  Register  has  some  of 
the  best  contributors  in  the  country. 

A  Card  from  Johnston  Bros. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  found  in  keeping  the  ''Back-action  attach- 
ment" ot  the  Morriton  Engine  in  order,  we  have  now  discontinued 
making  it  or  furnishing  it  with  tlie  Engine.  We  have  now  nearly 
completed  a  new  hand  piece,  fitted  to  prevent  the  burs  from  slipping 
Irom  the  tool-holder,  or  from  being  loosened  therefrom  while  in 
use.  It  will  be  put  on  all  Morrison  Engines  made  hereafter.  This 
will  be  advertised  in  tlie  next  number  of  this  journal. 

JOIIXSTON  BROS. 


This  book  must  be  returned  to 
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